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The    Hon.   Alfred    Lyttelton,    M.P. 


There  is  a  pretty  little  custom 
in  vogue  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Marylebone  Cricket  Club : 
the  retiring  President,  who  has 
the  privilege  of  nominating  his 
successor  tor  the  ensuing  year, 
vacates,  at  a  certain  period  of  the 
evening,  the  Presidential  chair  and 
introduces  his  successor  to  the 
members  present,  who  up  to  this 
moment  are  supposed  to  be  in 
ignorance  of  the  personality  that 
is  to  preside  over  their  fortunes 
for  the  next  twelve  months. 
When  a  month  ago  the  Earl  of 

vol.  lxx. — no.  461. 


Lichfield  vacated  the  chair  which 
he  had  so  ably  filled,  and  intro- 
duced as  his  successor  the  Hon- 
ourable Alfred  Lyttelton,  all  were 
agreed  that  a  happier  choice  could 
not  have  been  made. 

Born  on  February  7th,  1857, 
Mr.  Lyttelton  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  juvenile  of  Presi- 
dents of  the  Marylebone  Club ;  he 
has  already  found  time,  however, 
to  gain  distinctions  of  an  all-round 
character  which  fall  to  the  lot  of 
but  few.  Since  cricket  holds  its 
own  as  our  national  game,  it  is 
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likely,  and  we  might  add,  desir- 
able, that  as  a  cricketer,  Mr. 
Lyttelton  should  most  generally 
be  known,  although  this  consti- 
tutes but  one  of  his  many  claims 
to  fame. 

The  tendency  of  cricket  to  run 
in    families    has    often    been   re- 
marked, and  one  of  the  best  in- 
stances of  this  is  the    Lyttelton 
family,  for  year  after  year  have 
its    members,  starting  from    the 
Eton  eleven,  gained  high  distinc- 
tion in  other  fields.     The  present 
President  of  the  M.C.C.  is  eighth 
son  of  the  fourth  Baron  Lyttel- 
ton, and  he,  alas,  many  years  ago 
retired  from  first-class  cricket,  not, 
however,   before    winning    every 
laurel.      His  first   appearance   in 
the  Eton  eleven  was  at  the  early 
age   of  fifteen,   when    he   played 
against    Winchester,    who    were 
beaten    by   an   innings   and    125 
runs,   his    brothers,    R.    H.    and 
Edward   Lyttelton  also   figuring 
on  the  side.     For  four  years  was 
he  a  thorn  in   the  flesh   of  the 
rival  schools  at  Harrow  and  Win- 
chester,  and    twice    against    the 
latter  school  did  he  play  an  innings 
of  over  a  hundred  runs,  whilst  he 
finished  up  his  last  year  against 
Harrow  by  making  the  top  score  of 
the  match.     Moreover,  his  scores 
do  not  give  any  idea  of  his  value 
to  his  side,  for  all  the  time  he  was 
doing  admirable  work  behind  the 
wicket.   Proceeding  to  Cambridge 
University   Mr.    Lyttelton  found 
full  scope  for  his  great  powers  as 
a  cricketer,  and  was  speedily  re- 
cognised as   the  greatest  wicket- 
keeper  of  the  day,  and  he  formed 
one    of   the    historic    Cambridge 
eleven  which  is  always  referred  to 
as  the  finest  team  ever  turned  out 
from  either  University  ;  certainly 
they   were  a  race    of   giants    at 
Cambridge   in    those    days,    and 
Oxford    had     but    small    chance 
against  Alfred  and  Edward  Lyttel- 
ton, A.  G.  Steel,  and  their  allies. 


A  place  in  the  Gentlemen's 
team  belonged  of  right  to  the 
finest  wicket-keeper  of  the  day, 
who  was  also  one  of  the  finest 
batsmen,  his  batting  being  styled 
"  the  champagne  of  cricket  "  ;  and 
when  Australian  visitors  necessi- 
tated the  selection  of  a  team  re- 
presentative of  England,  Alfred 
Lyttelton  was  the  first  man  named 
as  wicket-keeper.  Two  strange 
experiences  befell  him  over  an 
England  and  Australian  match  at 
Kennington  Oval ;  upon  one  occa- 
sion the  entire  strength  of  the 
English  bowling  failed  against  the 
fine  batting  of  Murdoch  and  his 
confreres,  and  the  hour  arrived 
when  Mr.  Lyttelton  had  to  doff 
his  pads  and  gloves  and  bowl  a 
few  lobs  for  his  country ;  in  this  he 
was  eminently  successful,  and 
more  than  one  wicket  was  speedily 
credited  to  him.  The  other  in- 
cident has  a  less  pleasant  flavour 
about  it,  for  some  unprincipled 
ruffian,  noticing  that  he  was  serv- 
ing his  country  at  Kennington 
Oval,  seized  the  opportunity  of 
calling  at  Mr.  Lyttelton's  private 
house  and  telling  the  servant  that 
he  had  been  sent  to  fetch  Mr. 
Lyttelton's  overcoat,  which  was 
forthwith  handed  to  the  thief,-who 
for  a  time  had  reason  to  congratu- 
late himself  upon  his  cunning. 

Middlesex  was  fortunate  enough 
to  claim  the  services  of  Mr.  Lyttel- 
ton and  also  those  of  his  brother 
Edward,  the  head  master  of  Hai- 
leybury  School,  and  at  that  period 
under  the  generalship  of  the  fa- 
mous Mr.  I.  D.  Walker ;  there  was 
nothing  which  the  Metropolitan 
County  lacked  to  place  them  at  the 
top  of  the  tree  except  some  good 
bowling,  and  fresh  in  our  memory 
is  a  stand  made  by  Messrs.  A. 
Lyttelton  and  Walker  at  Clifton, 
when  in  the  course  of  a  couple 
of  hours  they  piled  on  runs  at  such 
a  rate  as  to  make  their  perform- 
ance the  talk  of  the  cricket  world. 
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THE    HON.    ALFRED    LYTTELTON,    M.P. 


Although  we  have  touched  but 
briefly  upon  the  cricket  achieve- 
ments of  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton, 
we  hope  we  have  said  enough  to 
demonstrate  that  he  was  one  of 
the  greatest  players  of  his,  or 
indeed  of  any  other,  day.  Cricket, 
however,  is  but  one  of  the  many 
branches  of  sport  in  which  his 
varied  excellence  has  been  made 
manifest.  An  expert  at  the  Eton 
game  of  football,  he  developed, 
as  used  to  be  the  case  with  many 
another  Etonian,  into  a  fine  ex- 
ponent of  the  old  Association 
game  and  gained  his  Inter- 
national Cap  as  full-back  for 
England,  thus  qualifying  for  a 
place  in  that  very  select  band 
of  heroes  who  have  represented 
their  country  both  at  football  and 
cricket. 

We  are  told  that  there  is  a 
time  for  all  things,  and  undoubt- 
edly for  a  sensible  man  there  is 
not  much  time  for  football  after 
leaving  the  'Varsity ;  in  a  busy 
life  too,  such  as  is  entailed  by  the 
following  of  the  profession  se- 
lected by  Mr.  Lyttelton,  there  is 
no  time  for  the  pursuit  of  cricket 
in  the  form  of  three-day  matches. 
Tennis,  however,  has  remained 
for  him,  and  at  this  game  the  old 
Etonian  has  for  some  long  time 
past  been  able  to  claim  the  title 
of  Amateur  Champion  ;  indeed, 
after  the  waning  of  the  star  of 
Mr.  J.  M.  Heathcote,  who  was 


for  so  many  years  holder  of  the 
Gold  Prize  at  Lord's,  that  trophy 
has  practically  rested  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Lyttelton.  As  a  racquet 
player,  too,  he  has  had  few  supe- 
riors, and  for  years  represented 
Eton,  and  afterwards  Cambridge, 
in  their  matches. 

We  half  fear  to  weary  our 
readers  with  the  catalogue  of 
Mr.  Lyttelton's  achievements  as 
an  athlete,  but  we  must  mention 
that,  for  Cambridge  University, 
he  threw  the  hammer  over  one 
hundred  feet,  whilst  at  the  hun- 
dred yards  he  won  many  a  race. 
After  leaving  Cambridge,  Mr. 
Lyttelton  threw  himself  with  en- 
thusiasm into  his  profession  of 
barrister  and  speedily  earned  dis- 
tinction; he  is  now,  at  an  age 
which  is  comparatively  babyish 
at  the  Bar,  not  only  a  very  suc- 
cessful lawyer  but  Recorder  of 
Oxford,  and  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Warwick  and  Leaming- 
ton in  the  Unionist  interest. 

In  such  a  busy  life  as  his 
there  must,  unfortunately,  be  all 
too  little  time  to  be  devoted  to 
sport,  and  it  speaks  volumes  for 
the  merits  of  golf  that  a  man  with 
the  extensive  and  complete  know- 
ledge of  ball  games  which  Mr. 
Lyttelton  possesses  to  such  a 
peculiar  degree,  should  devote  a 
good  part  of  his  leisure  hours  to 
the  cult  of  the  royal  and  ancient 
game. 
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Jockeyship. 


What  wins  admiration  more  than 
brilliant  jockeyship  ?  and  what  is 
it  not  worth?  How  often  you 
meet  with  a  sharp  lad  bred  amidst 
sporting  surroundings,  and  you 
ask  him  what  he  intends  to  do 
for  a  livelihood.  He  is  almost 
sure  to  reply,  "Oh,  I  am  going 
to  be  a  jockey."  Yet  in  point  of 
fact  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  such 
lads  ever  do  become  jockeys,  much 
as  their  hearts  may  be  set  on  such 
an  attainment,  and  many  of  them 
may  be  otherwise  well  qualified 
for  the  work. 

The  reasons  for  this  may  appear 
to  be  manifold,  when  in  truth  they 
often  resolve  themselves  into  want 
of  opportunity,  and  the  survival 
ot  the  fittest. 

A  trainer  will  tell  you  that  he 
has  thirty  or  forty  boys  in    his 
stable,  not  one  of  whom  can  ride 
a  race   to  his  satisfaction.      He 
may  tell  you  that  he  has  taken 
pains  to  teach  them.      Has    he 
really  done  so  ?  That  same  trainer 
will  also  point  to  you  another  boy 
and  tell  you,  "  That  is  a  nice  lad, 
sir,  he'll   some  day  make  a   fine 
horseman."      This    chubby    boy 
may  be  his  own   son,  or  one  in 
whom  he  has  an  interest,  but  you 
can  see  with  half  an  eye  that  he 
is  not   formed   for  a  jockey,  al- 
though   probably    he     has    been 
chucked  from  his  cradle  into  the 
saddle.      I   do  not    say   that  all 
trainers  are  alike  in  this  respect — 
a  few  of  them   take   pains  with 
their  lads,  and   all  of  them   are 
proud   to  tell  you,  when  one   of 
their  boys  becomes  a  jockey,  "  I 
brought   him   out,   sir."      And  a 
very  lucrative  thing  it  is  for   a 
trainer  to  bring  out  a  good  ap- 
prentice— a  douceur  of  500  sovs. 
to  a  master  on  a  winning  mount 
in  a  handicap,  or  perhaps  in  a  big 


nursery,  by  an  apprentice,  is   no 
uncommon  thing  nowadays. 

There  is  nothing  more  inter- 
esting tome  in  racing  than  watch- 
ing the  career  of  a  rising  jockey, 
and  sometimes  detecting  merit  in 
the  small  stable-boy.  Perhaps  I 
have  told  the  story  before,  and 
am  only  repeating  it,  although  the 
fact  remains,  that  Constable  would 
probably  have  never  ridden  a  race 
in  public  had  it  not  been  for  the 
fancy  which  I  took  for  him  when 
seeing  him  ride  at  exercise  on  the 
Epsom  training  grounds.  His 
master,  old  William  Reeves,  had 
a  protegi  named  Hardy  that  he 
used  to  be  continually  bragging 
about  to  me  as  the  best  boy  he  had. 
He  was  a  strong,  bullet-headed 
little  fellow,  with  very  short  legs 
and  round  thighs ;  he  could  hit  a 
horse  pretty  hard  with  his  cane, 
and  had  plenty  of  pluck,  whereas 
Constable,  another  .  apprentice, 
then  weighing  about  four  stone, 
had  a  lovely  seat,  albeit  he  was 
not  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
fling  of  a  thoroughbred  when  fresh 
from  the  stable,  and  was  occasion- 
ally kicked  off. 

"  No  use  at  all,  that  little  lad," 
Reeves  used  to  say.  "  I  promised 
his  father  to  give  him  a  chance, 
but  he  was  kicked  off  twice  last 
week,  and  I  dare  not  trust  him 
except  on  a  very  quiet  one.  Hardy 
can  lick  his  head  off." 

Nevertheless,  Reeves  and  I  dis- 
agreed on  the  subject,  and  I  in- 
sisted on  putting  him  up  in  a 
trial.  The  result  thoroughly  jus- 
tified my  judgment,  for,  while 
Hardy  was  leathering  away  with 
his  whip  and  sprawling  in  the 
saddle,  Constable  was  sitting 
down  and  riding  with  his  hands, 
beating  him  hollow,  although 
Hardy's  mount  was  expected    to 
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win  the  trial.  Upon  this  I  in- 
sisted on  giving  Constable  some 
mounts,  and  if  I  remember  rightly, 
his  first  win  was  at  Bromley,  and 
then  at  Knighton,  Abergavenny, 
and  Monmouth.  On  Reeves's 
death,  before  the  end  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship, I  introduced  him  to 
Wadlow,  and  so  obtained  for  him 
Lord  Wilton's  and  Mr.  Felix 
Prior's  light  -  weight  riding,  in 
which  his  success  soon  became  so 
marked  that  he  became  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  first  jockey ;  and,  had  he 
only  possessed  a  stronger  constitu- 
tion, his  place  to-day  in  the  rac- 
ing world  would  probably  have 
been  that  of  trainer  of  Ladas, 
Velasquez  and  Co. 

Maidment,  again,  I  found  just 
picked  up  out  of  a  ditch  with  a 
broken  leg,  his  horse  having  bolted 
in  a  little  race  and  pitched  him 
over  a  turnpike  gate  at  Presteign. 
On  his  recovery  I  got  him  a  mount 
on  Old  Warden,  belonging  to  my 
poor  friend,  Harvey  Bayly,  and 
through  him  the  lad  found  his  way 
into  Mr.  Savile's  service,  and,  as 
history  tells  you,  won  the  Derby 
for  him. 

Calder,  again,  I  was  struck 
with  when  riding,  as  a  very  little 
boy,  at  Shrewsbury,  and  told 
Weaver,  the  Bourton  trainer,  what 
a  treasure  he  had.  A  fine  judge 
of  a  race  was  Calder,  he  had 
splendid  nerve  and  resolution, 
although  perhaps  his  style  was 
not  so  finished  as  some  of  his 
compeers.  Sad  indeed  was  it 
that  he  should  survive  his  old 
master  but  two  years, — Borderer 
sincerely  mourns  both  of  them. 

Another  light-weight  that  I 
used  to  think  highly  of  in  old 
days  was  Tom  Skelton,  appren- 
ticed to  Tom  Stevens,  if  I  re- 
member rightly.  He,  poor  lad, 
got  a  terrible  fall  riding  for  me 
at  West  Drayton,  but  his  nerve 
did  not  suffer  in  the  least.  He 
rode  some  good  winners,  but  grew 


in  stature  and  weight.  So  much 
so  that  he  afterwards  took  to 
cross-country  riding,  and  won  the 
Grand  National  on  Old  Joe  in  the 
shortest  time  on  record.  Now, 
however,  he  has  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Trevor,  of  coursing 
note,  and  retired  from  the  pro- 
fession, being  the  host  of  the 
"  Black  Horse"  at  Kidderminster. 
A  sporting  writer  of  sixty  years 
ago  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  out 
of  the  multitude  of  races  decided 
in  a  year  not  more  than  thirty 
were  won  by  fine  jockeyship.  I 
venture,  however,  to  think  that 
nowadays  we  can  beat  this  aver- 
age. Since  the  days  of  John 
Singleton,  who,  born  in  1715, 
stands  out  as  the  earliest  jockey 
in  racing  history,  the  profession 
has  advanced  apace.  That  fine 
old  Yorkshireman  spent  fifty  years 
in  the  saddle,  and  died  at  the  age 
of  85.  Through  merit  alone  he 
rose  to  be  trainer  and  jockey 
to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
the  great  turf  patron  of  his  day. 
Frank  Buckle,  born  in  1766,  is 
described  as  the  most  perfectly 
formed  man  for  his  stature  that 
sculptor  could  have  desired  as  a 
model ;  he  could  always  ride  from 
7st.  81b.  to  8st.  2lb.,  and  had  a 
most  brilliant  career,  his  bulldog 
courage  being  proverbial.  Tom 
Goodison  was  a  safe  rider  and  a 
good  judge  of  pace,  but  Sam 
Chifney  was  always  held  to  be 
superior  to  Buckle  in  dash,  as 
well  as  in  his  "  fiddling  skill." 
Sam  was  ever  silent  at  the  post 
as  well  as  in  a  race,  and  he  stood 
5ft.  7m.  Jem  Robinson  was  the 
premier  jockey  of  his  day  for 
over  40  years,  and  his  short  heads 
on  the  post  were  unrivalled  even 
by  Sam  Chifney's  brilliant  rushes. 
Patrick  Conolly  and  Arthur  Pavis 
both  rode  under  7st.  bib.  Indeed, 
the  latter  could  do  6st.  iolb.  to 
the  last,  a  quick  natty  little  man 
was  Pavis,  but  much  spoilt  and 
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conceited.  James  Chappie  won 
the  Cambridgeshire  and  Cesare- 
witch,  but  preferred  cross  country 
riding,  and  was  often  on  the  back 
of  Spectre.  Bill  Scott  won  four 
Derbys  and  nine  St.  Legers, 
Attila  being  his  favourite  mount. 
Nat  Flatman  was  not  considered 
quite  first  rate,  but  was  pains* 
taking,  and  as  honest  as  the  day, 
always  quick  at  the  start  (like 
Allsopp),  but  his  short  thighs  were 
against  him.  His  great  horse  was 
Orlando,  over  whom  he  gained 
^"5,000.  Sim  Templeman  will 
ever  be  associated  with  Cossack, 
so  will  Charles  Marlow  with  the 
Flying  Dutchman,  and  Job  Mar- 
son  with  Voltigeur.  Frank  Butler 
steered  amongst  his  many  winners 
Daniel  O'Rourke.  Alfred  Day 
was  on  the  back  of  the  Danebury 
swell,  Andover,  and  Tom  Aldcroft 
rode  Ellington. 

Now,  coming  to  later  days  we 
remember  Charlton  on  Blink 
Bonny,  Tom  Chaloner  on  Macar- 
oni, Tiny  Wells  on  Beadsman  and 
Blue  Gown,  as  well  as  on  Rosi- 
er ucian,  and  no  finer  horseman 
then  existed  than  Wells  when  in 
his  prime,  but  not  unlike  others  he 
lived  too  hard  a  life,  and  could 
not  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  it 
all.  John  Dairy  was  another  fine 
horseman,  who  it  seems  but  yes- 
terday I  saw  mounting  Hermit  on 
that  bitterly  cold  Derby  day  by 
the  bush  in  the  centre  of  the 
Durdans  paddock,  and  he  received 
^"3,000  for  his  day's  work. 

To  write  of  such  eminent  men 
in  their  profession  as  Custance, 
H.  Grimshaw,  Snowden,  John 
Osborne,  Fordham,  Fred  Archer, 
Tom  Cannon,  John  Watts,  C. 
Wood,  Morny  Cannon,  Tom  and 
Sam  Loates,  Bradford,  Rickaby, 
and  others,  who  are  with  us  now, 
would  be  superfluous.  They  go, 
however,  to  fill  up  the  list  of 
men  who  have  proved  themselves 
great  in  the  art  of  jockeyship  for 


the  last  two  centuries,  and  after 
all  our,  list,  although  incomplete, 
is  not  a  long  one.  But  we  must 
not  forbear  to  mention  Otto  Mad- 
den, who  is  of  German  nationality, 
and  as  such  is  the  first  who  has 
found  his  way  into  the  forefront 
among  jockeys.  Apprenticed  to 
Marsh,  at  Egerton  House,  Madden 
has  had  grand  chances  of  learning 
jockeyship,  and  has  succeeded. 
His  triumph  this  year  in  a  sensa- 
tional Derby  on  Marsh's  second 
string,  Jeddah,  will  long  live  in 
turf  history,  and  Madden  has 
landed  early  on  the  top  of  the 
ladder  of  fame. 

Perhaps  this  goes  to  prove  that 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  climb 
this  same  ladder  as  a  jockey. 
Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  re- 
quirements which  go  to  make 
jockeyship  a  success — 
In   constitution,   he    must   be    of 

adamant. 
In  temperament,  steady  and  not 

passionate. 
In    disposition,   bold   and    deter- 
mined. 
For  reputation,  unsullied  and  of 

marked  integrity. 
In  horsemanship,  an  adept  almost 

from  his  cradle. 
In  practice,  always. 
And  even  with  all  these  qualifica- 
tions he  must  also  have  fine  hands 
in  handling  a  horse  under  diffi- 
culties, he  must  be  a  good  judge 
of  pace,  and  be  able  at  all  times 
to  measure  the  prowess  and 
powers  of  his  opponents,  so  as  to 
know  when  he  can  win,  and  when 
he  is  beaten.  The  public  are 
fickle  critics  in  the  matter  of  race 
riding.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  hear  it  said  on  a  racecourse 
"  How  splendidly  that  jockey 
rode,"  when  of  course  he  has  won, 
and  when  he  is  beaten  the  ex- 
clamation is  very  often  "  Oh,  if  he 
had  only  come  sooner,  or  waited 
longer." 

Of  styles  in  jockeyship  we  have 
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plenty  of  variety,  both  to  our 
liking  and  dislike,  but  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  it  is  generally 
a  case  of  "  handsome  is  that  hand- 
some does,"  and  the  long  rein  and 
fine  reach  of  arm  betokening  the 
elegant  horseman  who  sits  down 
to  a  dashing  finish,  often  finds  his 
master  in  the  monkey-like  antics 
of  his  shorter  legged  and  armed 
opponent,  whose  hands  and  reins 
are,  as  it  were,  everywhere,  and 
whose  body  scarcely  seems  to 
touch  the  saddle.  There  are 
plenty  .of  embodiments  of  differ- 
ent styles  among  the  jockeys  of 
to-day.  John  Watts  and  Morn- 
ington  Cannon,  as  the  pupils  of 
Tom  Cannon,  represent  elegance 
of  style  and  finished  horseman- 
ship. The  brothers  Loates,  All- 
sopp,  and  C.  Wood  follow  more 
in  the  style  of  Fordham,  and  are 
as  effective,  although  to  the  on- 
looker they  do  not  take  command 
of  their  mounts  so  gracefully  as 
their  taller  compeers. 

The  advent  of  American  jockey- 
ship  on  our  courses  has  led  to 
much  controversy  and  criticism, 
inasmuch  as  their  style  is  more 
particularly  monkey-like,  and  their 
bodies  are  thrown  so  much  for- 
ward on  their  horses  that,  with  a 
hand  on  each  rein  so  near  their 
horse's  head,  it  would  seem  im- 
possible for  them  to  control  or 
guide  them.  Their  aim  is,  how- 
ever, not  so  much  one  of  control 
as  of  forcing  their  mounts  to  their 
top  speed  from  the  fall  of  the  flag, 
and  trusting  in  the  straight  courses 
upon  which  horses  require  very 
little  steering.  While  admitting 
that  this  style  of  throwing  their 
bodies  on  the  horse's  withers  is 
ugly  in  the  extreme,  I  cannot 
help  admitting  that  any  saving  to 
the  weight  on  a  horse's  back,  when 
fully  extended  must  be  of  advan- 
tage— seeing  that  it  is  just  when 
fully  extended  that  the  horse  feels 
the  weight  on  his  back,  and  the 


jockey  sitting  down  to  ride  a  finish 
puts  every  ounce  of  his  weight 
where  it  tells  most  on  the  horse. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  American 
is  then  unable  to  use  either  whip 
or  spur  to  so  much  advantage, 
and  cannot  grip  his  horse's  mouth 
to  any  purpose.  For  all  that  Tod 
Sloan  has  taught  us  that  there 
is  science  and  effective  result  in 
his  style,  which  "  Borderer  "  shall 
be  the  last  to  gainsay. 

It  often  strikes  me,  in  watching 
the  jockeyship  of  the  present  day, 
that  the  spur,  or  rather  spurs,  are 
less  used  than  of  yore.  I  have 
always  looked  upon  that  Prince 
of  Jockeys,  Fred  Archer,  as  the 
best  exponent  of  how  and  when 
to  use  the  spur  than  any  other 
jockey  I  ever  saw.  Not  only 
could  he  spur  right  back  in  the 
flank,  which  is  far  more  effective 
than  close  to  the  girths,  but  he 
could  spur  both  flanks  at  the 
same  time  without  losing  hold  of 
his  horse,  or  easing  him  in  any 
way.  I  wonder  how  many  jockeys 
of  to-day  could  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  the  use  of  whip  and  spur, 
and  do  what  Fred  Archer  did. 
Any  butcher  -  boy  can  use  one 
spur  at  a  time  ;  speaking  for  my- 
self, many  a  time  and  oft  have  I 
tried  to  use  the  two  together,  but 
have  never  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished it  when  going  at  full  speed. 

The  troubles  and  trials  of  a 
jockey's  life  are  real  and  prac- 
tical, many  of  which  their  ad- 
mirers, the  public,  take  little 
account  of.  The  chief  of  these 
is  having  to  waste ;  to  be,  in  fact, 
during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
year,  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation 
while  in  continual  violent  exercise. 
It  is  one  long  struggle  against 
Nature  with  jockeys,  who  are  no 
longer  boys,  and  every  year  they 
live  the  effort  becomes  harder. 
What  sweating  and  Turkish  baths 
will  not  do,  physic  and  abstinence 
has  to  assist  in.      How  many  a 
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naturally  fine  constitution  has 
broken  down  under  it?  Turf 
history  tells  us,  and  I  will  not 
dwell  on  this  sad  side  of  jockey 
life,  which  culminates  in  early 
death.  Those  that  have  the 
courage  or  the  luck  to  enable 
them  to  exchange  their  jockey 
life  for  that  of  trainer  or  stud- 
groom,  soon  become  portly  men, 
and  some  of  them,  indeed,  Welter 
weights.  Who  would  have  sup- 
posed that  Richard  Marsh  ever 
rode  8st.,  or  Joseph  Cannon, 
or  Leader,  or  Jarvis,  while  Rob- 
inson and  Webb  are  becoming 
fairly  big  men,  and  so  is  Sam 
Darling. 

If  we  compare  the  life  of  our 
old-time  jockeys  with  those  of 
to-day  how  infinitely  superior  to 
the  younger  generation  do  they 
appear.  Instead  of  often  having 
to  ride  ioo  miles  a  day  to  reach 
an  appointed  race-meeting,  and 
having  an  uncertain  fee  when 
there  for  perhaps  riding  not  more 
than  one  or  two  races  a  day,  we 
now  find  them  luxuriously  travel- 
ling in  first-class  carriages,  with 
their  riding  fees  all  collected  for 
them  by  Messrs.  Weatherby  and 
made  as  safe  as  the  Bank  of 
England,  without  their  having  to 
send  in  any  bill  to  their  employers 
for  riding.  They  are  so  thoroughly 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Jockey  Club 
that,  subject  to  their  good  beha- 
viour, they  command  the  situation, 
and  I  could  name  a  round  dozen  of 
them  that  enjoy  an  income  well 
into  the  thousands.  And  yet  the 
number  of  really  first-rate  jockeys 
is  very  limited. 

Unless,  indeed,  you  belong  as 
an  owner  of  horses  to  a  fashion- 
able stable,  or  can  afford  a  very 
high  retaining  fee  on  your  own 
account,  your  difficulty  with  re- 
gard to  a  competent  jockey  will 
be  only  commensurate  with  the 
worry  of  buying  or  breeding  a 
good  racehorse.      I  know  of  no- 


thing so  distressing  to  a  sports- 
man as  not  to  have  thorough  trust 
in  the  competency  of  his  jockey. 
It  crushes  all  the  confidence  out 
of  him,  and  leaves  him  uncertain 
as  to  his  horse's  true  merits. 

It  would  not  be  fitting  to  close 
this  article  without  taking  some 
notice  of  the  rising  generation  of 
jockeys — the  light-weights  of  to- 
day— the  majority  of  whom  are, 
let  us  trust,  destined  in  due  time 
to  take  the  places  of  their  elders, 
and  become  enrolled  as  eminent 
in  their  calling.  My  list  includes 
N.  Robinson,  K.  Cannon,  C. 
Purkiss,  Dalton,  A.  Pratt,  Luke 
junr.,  Chapman,  H.  Jones,  Hux- 
stable,  Segrott,  Sharpies,  Dunn, 
and  two  young  Leaders. 

I  wish  it  were  a  longer  one,  for 
really  good  light-weight  riders  are 
of  inestimable  value  in  a  training 
stable,  as  well  as  on  a  racecourse, 
and  their  services  are  greatly 
sought  after.  It  must  be  no  small 
matter  for  a  little  lad  not  far  in 
his  teens  to  have  to  measure 
swords  with  a  man  in  the  prime 
of  life,  especially  in  a  handicap, 
where  every  yard  of  the  race  tells 
in  the  matter  of  weight.  Perhaps 
a  little  boy  gets  a  better  chance 
now  than  he  used  to  do  fifty  years 
ago,  when  it  was  almost  as  good 
as  a  broken  skin  to  him,  if  he  failed 
to  get  out  of  the  way  of  his  elders 
at  a  bottom  turn,  or  did  not  pull 
out  of  the  way  when  savagely 
appealed  to  by  a  big  brother  of 
the  pigskin. 

On  a  wet  day  with  a  big  three- 
year-old  to  manage  in  a  large  field 
at  the  starting  post,  with  the  reins 
slipping  through  his  little  fingers, 
the  starter  impatient,  and  the 
heavy-weights  pushing  him  aside, 
how  I  have  often  pitied  that 
plucky  little  chap  who  has  to  take 
it  all  as  it  comes,  and  that  pity 
often  extends  to  the  owner  of  the 
horse  he  bestrides,  whose  chance 
is  greatly  discounted  by  all  this, 
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although  perhaps  entrusted  with 
a  small  fortune  in  the  betting  ring. 
Yet  that  youngster's  turn  will 
come  some  day,  if  he  perseveres, 
and  then  he  will  turn  the  tables 
on  his  juniors,  of  course. 

One  word  of  advice  to  my 
friends  young  in  jockeyship.,  if 
this  article  should  chance  to  come 
before  them.  Listen  not  to  the 
voice  of  the  flatterer.  He  will 
want  you  to  share  in  his  libations 
in  the  hour  of  victory,  but  he  may 
turn  away  from  you  in  the  hour 
of  defeat.  Listen  not  to  the  voice 
of  the  tempter,  whose  suavity  and 
gold  may  try  to  bribe  you  from 
the  right  course.  Swerve  not 
from  the  interest  of  your  master, 
however  hard  he  may  be,  and 
above  all  remember  that  a  rainy 
day  may  come,  and  be  prepared 
for  it. 

It  has  been  beyond  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  touch  on  cross 


country  jockeyship,  perhaps  on  a 
future  occasion  I  may  be  allowed 
to  do  so.  These  kindred  profes- 
sions are  so  widely  different,  so 
unlike  one  another,  that  it  would 
be  folly  to  mix  them  up  with  each 
other,  and  that  without  any  inten- 
tion of  minimising  the  importance 
of  fine  jockeyship  in  steeplechasing 
and  hurdle-racing,  or  of  admiring 
less  the  fine  prowess  that  we  love 
to  see  in  our  riders  there.  On  the 
contrary,  they  deserve  a  far  more 
elaborate  notice  than  your  space 
will  allow  this  month.  For  to-day 
they  must  be  the  critics  of  our 
remarks  on  flat  race  professional 
jockeys.  Perhaps  they  may,  to 
some  extent,  benefit  by  the  pat- 
terns here  referred  to,  for  so  far  in 
the  history  of  the  Turf,  the  English 
jockey  has  found  no  superior. 
Long  may  this  remain  so. 

Borderer. 


The  Gentle  Craft. 


It  is  strange  that  angling,  which 
of  all  sports  is  most  suited  to 
women,  should  no4  be  nearly  so 
widely  popular  with  them  as 
with  men.  True,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  women  have  plied  the  rod 
with  diligence,  and  enjoyed  no 
mean  success,  but  these  are  but 
a  small  proportion,  after  all,  of 
those  who  might  follow  this  most 
delightful  of  outdoor  recreations. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  fish- 
ing with  live  bait — and  few  women 
would  care  to  have  to  do  with  the 
uninviting  specimens  of  life  used 
as  lure  for  the  fish  — the^e  is  no- 
thing to  offend  the  most  fastidious 
taste  in  fishing  with  the  artificial 
fly,  for  a  more  cleanly;  wholesome 
form    of    sport    does    not    exist. 


Why  is  it  then  that  more  women 
do  not  practise  it  ?  The  answer 
is  not  easy  to  find,  for  while  there 
are  many  and  cogent  reasons  why 
such  a  state  of  things  should  not 
exist,  there  seems  no  adequate 
cause  for  angling  being  compara- 
tively unpopular. 

For  success  in  fly-fishing  the 
utmost  nicety  as  to  details,  deli- 
cacy of  execution,  and  knowledge 
of  the  habits  of  the  fish  are  re- 
quired. In  the  first  two,  women 
have  perhaps  the  advantage  over 
men,  and  the  third  is  simply  a 
matter  of  study.  To  them,  of 
course,  must  be  added  a  general 
spirit  of  observation,  and  a  par- 
ticular acquaintance  with  the 
nature  of   the  water  fished  over. 
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But  these  again  are  at  least  as 
.much  within  the  powers  of  one 
sex  as  the  other,  and  yet  the  fact 
remains  that,  in  spite  of  brilliant 
exceptions,  the  great  mass  of 
sport-loving  women  do  not  take  to 
angling. 

Many  condemn  the  sport  un- 
tried, as  "  being  dull,"  but  who 
that  has  landed  her  first  salmon, 
or  successfully  played  a  fair-sized 
trout,  would  make  such  an  asser- 
tion ?  The  excitement  of  pitting 
your  skill  against  a  14  oz.  trout, 
or  even  a  humbler  dace  or  roach, 
must  be  felt  to  be  believed  in. 
Perhaps  when  your  prize  is  se- 
cured, and  you  see  him  lying  help- 
less on  the  bank,  you  may  wonder 
that  his  touch  on  the  fly  should 
have  had  power  to  move  you  so 
profoundly ;  but,  in  spite  of  this, 
you  know  the  same  thing  will 
happen  again  as  surely  as  that 
you  will  not  rest  till  you  ex- 
perience it. 

From  the  giant  tarpon  and 
the  mighty  mahseer,  through  the 
whole  family  of  the  salmonidae, 
down  to  the  dace  and  tiny  bleak, 
sport  of  the  purest  and  most 
health-giving  kind  may  be  had  in 
almost  any  land  in  which  your  lot 
may  be  cast. 

If  you  would  fish,  then,  and  fish 
successfully,  spare  no  time  or 
trouble  in  learning  all  that  you 
can  about  the  art,  for  thus  you 
will  be  supplied  with  a  subject  of 
unfailing  interest  for  every  day  of 
the  longest  life.  There  is  always 
something  fresh  to  learn  about 
fishing,  and  wherever  you  go,  the 
tiny  stream  in  which  there  may 
perchance  be  trout,  and  the  river  or 
loch  you  feel  sure  should  hold  sal- 
mon, will  possess  a  charm  for  you 
that  it  would  not  otherwise  have. 

There  is  no  easier  form  of  fly- 
fishing than  from  a  boat,  and  I 
would  advise  all  to  whom  it  may 
be  possible,  to  make  their  first 
attempts  on  open   water,  where 


they  can  concentrate  their  atten- 
tion on  throwing  their  line,  with- 
out the  fear  of  trees  and  broken 
ground  before  their  eyes.  With 
a  well-built,  strong,  but  pliable 
greenheart  rod,  perfectly  balanced, 
and  a  line  that  tapers  throughout 
its  length,  you  will  find  it  the 
most  fascinating  study  in  the 
world  to  endeavour  to  place  your 
stretcher  without  splash  or  ripple, 
in  the  very  middle  of  the  circle 
left  by  the  rising  fish.  With  a 
little  preliminary  practice  on  the 
lawn  at  home,  where  the  line  will 
fly  out  without  danger  to  you  or 
anyone  else,  if  it  has  no  hook 
attached  to  it,  you  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  soon  you  will 
be  able  to  come  near  your  mark 
on  the  water,  and  send  your 
line  out  without  the  curls  that 
are  the  despair  of  the  clumsy 
angler.  A  good  driver,  who  is 
used  to  wielding  a  tandem  or 
coach  whip,  will  indeed  find  this 
particularly  easy,  and  she  who 
can  take  a  fly  off  the  leader  of  her 
team,  will  soon  learn  the  equally 
delicate  operation  of  dropping  the 
artificial  fly,  so  that  it  may  lure 
and  not  scare  the  fish. 

And  whatever  kind  of  fish  you 
try  for,  you  will  find  some  women 
have  been  before  you  in  the  sport. 
The  salmon,  the  "  giant  herring," 
and  the  mahseer,  have  all  proved 
attractive  to  the  fisherwoman, 
and  with  each  she  has  scored 
successes.  The  mahseer,  indeed, 
has  not  often  been  tried  for  by 
one  of  the  gentler  sex,  for  to  go 
fishing  under  an  almost  tropical 
sun  is  an  experience  not  desired 
by  all. 

One  of  the  best  of  these  fish  I 
know  of,  caught  by  a  woman,  fell 
to  her  rod  when  she  was  almost 
without  experience,  and  is  there- 
fore an  example  of  the  unexpected 
which  often,  though  by  no  means 
always,  happens  in  fishing.  A 
fluke,  a  lucky  shot,  or  by  what- 
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ever  name  you  like  to  call  it,  will 
sometimes  secure  a  prize  that  the 
finest  skill  and  the  most  delicate 
handling  will  fail  to  obtain .  A  gal- 
lant Colonel,  who  was  an  enthu- 
siastic angler,  offered  to  take  this 
lady  out  to  try  for  mahseer,  though 
when  the  invitation  was  accepted 
with  fervour,  he  warned  her  not 
to  raise  her  hopes  too  high,  as  he 
had  been  quite  unable  to  capture 
any  for  some  weeks.  No  one,  in- 
deed, had  succeeded  lately,  but  "  of 
course  if  she  liked  to  try" — and 
nothing  daunted,  she  did  try. 
The  boatman  rowed  them  gently 
over  the  best  places,  and  she  and 
the  Colonel  fished  diligently,  when 
suddenly  fifty  yards  of  her  line 
ran  straight  out,  and  with  the 
help  of  her  wondering  preceptor, 
the  neophyte  caught  the  fish  of 
the  season.  This,  however,  is  a 
story  without  a  moral,  and  the 
heroine  of  it  has  since  become  an 
expert  and  much  practised  angler, 
who  believes  in  skill  and  not  in 
chance,  in  spite  of  her  own  early 
experience. 

The  "  giant  herring  "  has  proved 
very  attractive  to  those  women  to 
whom  a  visit  to  the  Gulf  of  Florida 
has  been  possible.  Lady  Orford, 
Mrs.  Murphy  Grimshaw,  and  the 
American  lady  to  whose  rod  fell 
the  record  tarpon  of  the  world, 
have  by  their  skill  been  more  than 
a  match  for  the  monsters  whose 
size  so  far  exceeded  their  own. 
Fish  weighing  150  lbs.  up  to  205 
lbs.  have  been  landed  by  them, 
and  even  the  wild  plunges  and 
tumbles  of  the  enraged  captives 
have  failed  to  free  them  from  the 
hook  on  which  their  fate  depended. 
A  special  charm  clings  to  the  fish- 
ing for  tarpon  amid  the  lovely  sur- 
roundings of  the  Gulf  of  Florida, 
where  the  bright-hued  waters  are 
so  brilliant  under  the  cloudless 
sky,  and  where  the  charm  of 
novelty  invests  every  detail  of  the 
daily  life  with  pleasure. 


If  you  would  try  your  skill  in 
the  salmon  rivers  of  the  North, 
there  are  many  again  whose  ex- 
ample is  before  you  and  whose 
exploits  may  well  encourage  you. 
The  Duchess  of  Fife  has,  since 
her  marriage,  taken  up  the  sport 
with  enthusiasm ;  the  Duchess  of 
Bedford  has  brought  to  it  the 
natural  aptitude  for  all  out-door 
exercises  which  made  her  a  good 
tennis  player,  an  accomplished 
horsewoman  and  a  fine  shot,  while 
Lady  Tweedmouth  and  Lady 
Annesley  have  many  successes  to 
recount. 

But  to  wield  the  salmon  or 
tarpon  rod,  and  cast  some  forty  or 
fifty  feet  of  line,  will  make  large 
demands  on  the  strength  of  even 
the  most  robust,  whereas  the 
game  but  smaller  trout,  will  yield 
ample  excitement  without  the 
fatigue  consequent  on  the  capture 
of  his  larger  brethren.  And  the 
trout,  especially  of  late  years, 
is  to  be  found  in  prime  condition 
in  many  waters  where  at  one 
time  he  was  scarcely  if  at  all 
known.  In  Scotland,  on  the  lochs 
or  in  the  burns,  more  women  have 
perhaps  wielded  the  rod  than  in 
any  other  part,  and  in  Ireland 
there  are  at  the  present  time,  a 
few,  but  ardent  lovers  of  the  sport. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Anner,  Lord 
Ormonde's  trout  stream  in  co. 
Tipperary,  Lady  Beatrice  Butler 
and  her  younger  sister,  Lady 
Constance,  are  often  to  be  seen 
rod  in  hand,  and  they  are  among 
the  few  who  have  combined  the 
pleasure  of  deep-sea  fishing  with 
that  of  yachting. 

To  those  to  whom  the  expense, 
or  any  other  cause,  makes  these 
forms  of  sport  impossible,  there 
remain  the  chub,  the  roach  and 
the  dace,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  most  of  our  South  country 
streams,  and  are  to  be  taken  with 
the  fly.  Some  may  exclaim  at 
so-called  coarse  fish  being  spoken 
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of  in  the  same  breath  with  the 
gamer  species,  for  which  the 
luxury  of  the  fly  is  usually 
reserved,  but  the  skill  and  the 
delicacy  of  touch  requisite  to  take 
the  former,  are  even  greater  than 
in  the  case  of  either  the  salmon 
or  trout.  That  when  hooked 
successfully  they  give  the  same 
amount  of  sport,  no  one  would 
affirm,  but  that  in  the  absence  of 
the  more  prized  species  they  give 
good  practice,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  most  pleasurable  ex- 
citement, all  who  have  caught 
them  will  acknowledge.  Of  the 
three  kinds,  the  dace  make  the 
most  gallant  bid  for  life  and  are 
not  such  shy  feeders  as  the  roach, 
while  the  chub  run  larger  than 
either  of  the  others,  and  in  their 
first  rush  will  remind  you  of  a 
salmon.     The  struggle,  however, 


will  be  sooner  over,  and  your 
interest  in  the  capture  will  have 
well  nigh  evaporated,  by  the  time 
the  spent  and  unresisting  form  is 
safely  in  the  landing-net. 

A  plan  to  be  recommended  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  habits 
and  ways  of  fish,  is  to  keep  some 
under  constant  observation  in  a 
tank.  There  if  you  feed  them 
well,  and  a  gentle  stream  of  water 
flows  over  them,  they  will  thrive, 
and  you  will  learn  more  of  the 
mysteries  of  fish-life  than  you 
would  acquire  in  months  by  the 
river -side.  But  whether  you 
determine  in  the  first  instance  to 
take  up  the  sport  seriously  and  to 
study  it  au  fond  or  not,  at  least 
wait  till  you  have  made  your  first 
capture  before  you  condemn  it  as 
unworthy  of  your  skill. 

Frances  E.  Slaughter. 


"Rising  to  Order/' 


In  either  House  of  the  Legislature 
when  a  known  leader  on  any  side 
of  politics  "  rises  to  order,"  there 
is  usually  a  sudden  silence  in  the 
House,  as  in  all  probability  the 
"  Hon.  Member,"  or  "  Noble 
Lord "  (as  the  case  may  be),  is 
about  to  raise  an  objection  which 
may  be  fatal  to  the  whole  debate  ; 
for  the  Speaker,  whether  he  be  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  the  Upper 
Chamber,  or  "the  First  Com- 
moner in  England,"  elected  to  the 
Chair  in  the  Lower  House,  has 
the  matter  in  his  own  hands. 
After  the  question  of  "order"  has 
been  discussed,  his  decision  is 
final.  So  it  used  to  be  and  ought 
to  be  now  in  our  national  sports, 
and  in  all  our  sports  all  true 
sportsmen  are  only  too  glad  to 
recognise  a  sovereignty,  not  suzer- 
ainty, over  them. 


From  the  time  of  its  inaugura- 
tion the  Marylebone  Club  have 
accepted  the  office  of  Court  of 
Appeal  whenever  requested,  and 
their  laws  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  but 
also  in  America,  whose  National 
Independence  dates  from  the  same 
year  as  that  in  which  the  M.C.C. 
came  into  existence.  It  was 
always  in  accordance  with  En- 
glish love  of  fair  play  to  have  an 
acknowledged  head  authority  to 
appeal  to  whose  decree  should  be 
final,  bar  one,  and  that  was  in  the 
case  of  a  "  Bookie  "  who  made  a 
bet  that  Abel  killed  Cain,  flatly 
refusing  to  accept  the  authority  of 
the  Bible  which  a  friend  produced. 
"  No,  no,"  he  said,  "  I'll  refer  it  to 
Bell's  Lifer 

Lord  Hawke,  who  is  always  to 
the  fore  in  maintaining  all  English 
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sports  in  their  integrity,  and  is  by 
precept,  practice,  and  example  one 
of  the  very  best  head  authorities 
on   cricket,   has  just   struck   the 
right  nail  on   the  head    in   con- 
nexion with  Australian  cricket,  a 
subject  which  he  understands  "  to 
the  very  roots,"  as  he  has  fought 
against  our  cousins  in  Australia  and 
in  England — frequently  as  regards 
the  latter.      His  lordship   main- 
tains, and  nine-tenths  of  the  real 
cricketers  in  England  will  support 
him,  that  "  Test  matches  between 
the  Colonies  and  ourselves  ought 
to  be  arranged  by  the  M.C.C.,  and 
ought  not  to  be  ( run '  on  a  few 
privileged  grounds  for  the  sake  of 
the  gate."  He  says  that  the  whole 
affair,  as  regards  test  matches  and 
the  whereabouts,  and  the  other 
details,  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  M.C.C.       Then,  the  cricket 
would  be  a  real  national  contest. 

It  is  only  going  back  to  the  old 
lines  in  the  days  "when  men 
played  in  tall  hats," — that  idiotic 
sarcasm  so  often  uttered  by  fools, 
who  were  not  born  in  days  when 
the  game  was  "built  up"  and 
brought  to  perfection,  and  handed 
down  to  us  by  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  found  the  sinews 
of  war  and  gave  their  time  and 
money  liberally  for  the  love  of 
the  sport ;  in  those  days  the 
M.C.C.  were  arbitrary  dictators.- 
In  Mason's  celebrated  picture  of 
the  match  between  Kent  and 
Sussex  in  1846,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Caldecourt  and  John  Bayley 
are  the  umpires  sent  down  by 
the  M.C.C.  In  the  early  matches 
between  Kent  and  England  from 
1839  onwards  at  Lord's,  and  at 
Town  Mailing  and  Canterbury 
the  umpires  were  sent  down  by 
the  M.C.C.,.  and  when  Mynn 
and  Dearman  played  their  single 
matches  at  Town  Mailing  at 
Sheffield,  in  1838,  the  umpire, 
Caldecourt,  was  sent  on  ahead  to 
Sheffield  to  see  a  fair  wicket  pitched. 


It  is  hoped  that  Lord  Hawke 
will  play  his  hand  out,  and  induce 
counties  and  cricket  committees 
to  place  themselves  under  the 
guidance  of,  and  to  obey  im- 
plicitly, the  authority  of  the  M.C.C. 
in  important  matters.  It  is  bit* 
terly  needed  now.  We  should  no 
more  hear  the  parrot  talk  round 
the  ring,  "  Who  arc  the  M.C.C.  ? 
What  business  is  it  of  theirs  ? " 
The  players  whom  the  crowds 
worship  are  "  average  heroes," 
no  matter  how  questionable  may 
be  their  bowling,  or  how  much 
wicket  keepers  "harry  men  to 
death,"  by  continually  shouting  at 
timid  umpires,  or  how  much  bats- 
men stop  straight  balls  with  their 
pads  on  the  almost  certainty  of 
being  given  not  out,  1.  b.  w.  by 
umpire.  The  only  authorities  on 
public  cricket  should  be  the 
M.C.C.  and  captains  of  counties 
only  when  they  call  them  in. 
Committees — as  committees— are 
no  authority  outside  their  own 
grounds.  Some  of  these  members 
of  county  committees  have  been 
utterly  unknown,  and  have  not 
even  been  seen  playing  in  matches 
or  at  practice  wickets.  And  this 
brings  one  to  more  things  which 
ought  to  be  wholly  under  com- 
mand of  the  M.C.C.  viz.,  um- 
piring. It  does  seem  absurd  that 
the  destinies  of  the  game  are  to  be 
committed  to  a  class  selected  from 
a  list  of  names  supplied  by  differ- 
ent counties  —  two  from  each. 
The  M.C.C.  could  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  using  their  own  judgment 
in  putting  men  on  the  roster, 
without  outside  assistance,  and  it 
does  not  matter  what  county  um- 
pires come  from,  but  they  should 
be  elected  for  their  ability,  and 
very  possibly  the  M.C.C.  would 
refuse  to  accept  some  of  the 
nominees  of  the  counties,  whose 
managers  think  that  umpiring  is  a 
good  refuge  for  worn-out  profes- 
sionals. 
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We  know  how  admirably  Lord 
Hawke  cut  the  Gordian  Knot 
on  the  question  of  first  and  second 
class  and  minor  class  of  cricketers, 
with  the  aid  of  the  M.C.C.,  and 
how  valuable  his  line  of  action 
was. 

Some  years  ago  when  some 
county  professionals  made  a 
ring  against  the  managers  of  their 
county,  the  M.C.C.  put  their  foot 
down,  and  intimated  to  those  of 
them  who  were  on  their  staff  at 
Lord's  that  they  would  not  retain 
mutineers  ;  and  the  hint  was  quite 
sufficient.  So  it  would  have  been 
had  the  letter  from  a  small  section 
of  professionals  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Surrey  Club  on  the  eve  of 
the  last  test  match  at  the  Oval  in 
1896,  been  sent  to  the  Committee 
of  the  M.C.C.  as  it  ought  to  have 
been. 

I  suppose  it  is  hopeless  to  ex- 
pect that  counties  will  ever,  as  a 
body,  assent  to  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  V.  E.  Walker  and  the  Hon. 
Alfred  Lyttelton  that  a  two-foot 
boundary  should  be  placed  round 
the   ground,   and    that    all    balls 


which  did  not  go  over  it  should 
be  fetched  back  by  the  field;  or 
that  the  old  law,  or  rather  old 
custom,  of  judging  1.  b.  w.  by  a 
straight  line  from  bowler's  hand  to 
wicket  will  ever  come  in  plus  the 
old  custom  of  umpires  deciding 
what  is  and  what  is  not  a  fair 
level  greensward  to  play  on. 

One  thing  is  certain,  which  is 
that  all  good  counties  will  look  to 
and  support  the  authority  of  the 
M.C.C.  on  all  points  loyally. 

There  would  be  little  expense 
beyond  the  first  outlay  in  putting 
a  ten-foot  wire  boundary  round 
the  ground,  say,  some  600  or  700 
yards  of  miniature  wire  hurdles, 
and  this  would  enable  any  two 
elevens  who  chose  to  play  their 
match  and  reckon  only  runs  fairly 
run  out  to  do  so.  This  would 
stop  the  absurdly  long  scores  at 
any  rate,  which  are  often  tiresome 
to  watch.  A  man  running  a  dozen 
or  even  fifteen  runs  sometimes  in 
one  over  would  not  be  quite  so 
fresh  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Condition  ought  to  count  as  much 
as  skill.  F.  G. 


The  County  Polo  Club  Association. 


Last  month  we  gave  our  views  on 
the  subject  of  the  importance  of 
county  polo  to  the  future  of  the 
game.  In  the  meantime  accounts 
of  the  play  on  the  various  grounds 
have  reached  us,  and  show  the 
activity  and  vitality  of  these  clubs. 
Edinburgh  and  Liverpool  can 
hardly  be  called  county  clubs, 
but  they  have  been  among  the 
winners  of  the  County  Cup  at 
Hurlingham  in  past  days,  and 
would  again  rightly  be  included 
amongst  those  qualified  to  com- 
pete for  that  trophy. 

There  seems,  rightly  or  wrongly, 


to  have  been  an  idea  abroad  that 
Hurlingham  did  not  sufficiently 
regard  the  Provinces,  and  the 
County  clubs  have  taken  Ihe 
matter  into  their  own  hands. 
Delegates  from  these  clubs  met 
on  June  2nd  at  the  Nimrod  Club 
and  formed  themselves  into  a 
County  Polo  Association.  This 
must  be  regarded  as  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  it  may 
have  results  more  important  and 
far-reaching  in  the  future  than 
appear  at  present.  Something  of 
the  kind  was  undoubtedly  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  fact  that, 
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the  Hurlingham  Club  insist  that 
representatives  of  the  county 
clubs  attending  meetings  of  the 
Hurlingham  Polo  Committee, 
should  be  members  of  that  Club. 
As  under  the  existing  rule  these 
county  representatives  only  attend 
those  meetings  when  the  general 
interests  of  polo  are  concerned, 
this  seems  about  as  reasonable  as 
to  require  them  to  be  members  of 
White's  or  the  Carlton.  How- 
ever, this  will  matter  the  less,  as 
the  New  County  Polo  Club  Asso- 
ciation starts  with  a  good  organ- 
isation of  its  own,  and  is  to  have 
a  working  committee  of  seven, 
and  an  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  delegates. 

The  representatives  will  be 
chosen  by  the  county  clubs  each 
for  itself  without  any  restriction, 
and  the  selection  will  therefore 
naturally  be  better  and  more  re- 
presentative than  when  restricted 
to  men  chosen  from  among  such 
players  as  happen  to  be  mem- 
bers of  another  club.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  the  opinions  of  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion will  carry  great  weight  among 
polo  players,  and  that  a  new  and 
important  power  has  arisen  in 
the  polo  world. 

Naturally,  one  of  the  first  cares 
of  the  new  Association  will  be  to 
provide  for  a  County  Cup  and  the 
draft  of  the  proposed  rules  are 
before  us  as  we  write.  The  first 
point  in  them  is  that  the  County 
Cup  is  to  be  played  for  in  each 
year  on  a  different  ground.  This  is 
a  capital  plan,  as  it  will  give  each 
club  an  active  interest  in  the 
tournament,  besides,  of  course, 
leading  to  much  friendly  inter- 
course, many  good  games  and  a 
general  improvement  of  local  form. 
The  club,  on  the  grounds  of  which 
the  County  Cup  is  played,  will 
most  undoubtedly  be  strengthened 
and  will  find  that  the  tournament 
nill  bring   names   to   the   candi- 


dates' book.  Clubs  like  Stansted, 
Eden  Park,  North  Middlesex, 
Fetcham,  have  discovered  that 
honorary  members  find  the  polo 
ground  a  pleasant  place  of  meet- 
ing, and  that  they  take  delight  in 
the  annual  gymkhanas.  The 
year  of  the  Cup  Tournament  will 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  local 
festival.  We  confidently  expect 
that  the  County  Cup  will  bring  a 
great  increase  of  players,  and  will 
thus  indirectly  stimulate  the  rais- 
ing of  good  polo  stock  in  the 
neighbourhoods  to  which  it  comes. 

Then,  no  men  are  to  be  eligible 
to  enter  for  the  Tournament  ex- 
cept those  who  have  played  regu- 
larly on  the  club  ground.  Of 
course  this  represents  a  fair 
amount  of  habitual  attendance  and 
play  at  the  club.  Every  player 
in  the  County  Cup  teams  must 
be  a  resident  in  the  county  or 
reside  within  twenty-five  miles  of 
his  club  ground.  There  is  a  rule 
which  excludes  those  who  have 
played  in  1896-7-8  in  the  finals  of 
the  Open  Champion  Cup,  the 
Ranelagh  Open  Challenge  Cup, 
or  the  Open  Cup  in  Dublin,  and 
the  Regimental  Tournament  at 
Hurlingham.  This  would  pro- 
bably exclude  all  the  men  who 
stand  in  the  very  first  class,  and 
will  prevent  any  one  county  from 
smothering  the  rest,  when,  as  we 
confidently  expect,  the  day  shall 
come  when  a  "  Champion"  County 
Polo  Team  will  compete  for 
and  win  the  great  Open  Cups  at 
Hurlingham,  Ranelagh,  or  Dublin. 
The  honorary  secretaries  of  the 
clubs  are  very  rightly  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  qualifications  of 
the  teams  they  send  up. 

It  is  generally  understood  that 
the  first  County  Cup  under  these 
rules  will  be  played  for  at  the 
Eden  Park  Club.  This  club  de- 
serves its  place  as  the  first  chosen, 
for  the  ground  is  perhaps  the  best 
in  England.     The  situation  of  the 
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club  near  London,  and  yet'  gen- 
uinely in  the  country,  makes  it 
eminently  suitable  for  the  first 
series  of  County  Cup  matches,  and 
its  accessibility  by  rail  will  make 
it  a  convenient  meeting  place 
both  for  players  and  spectators. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  teams  are 
to  be  counted  as  county  clubs. 

The  Association  has  begun  its 
work  well,  and  although  the  or- 
ganisation of  a  successful  tourna- 
ment will  tax  the  powers  of  the 
committee  at  first,  since  such  a 
meeting  is  never  an  easy  thing 
to  arrange,  as  all  polo  managers 
know  well,  yet  each  success  makes 
the  next  step  easier. 

We  may  hope  also  that  the 
county  clubs  themselves  will  take 
up  the  matter  warmly,  both  by 
joining  the  County  Polo  Associa- 
tion and  sending  delegates  to  the 
meetings,  and  above  all,  by  send- 
ing teams  to  the  tournaments. 
The  rock  ahead  is  the  fatal  inclin- 
ation which  besets  polo  players 
great  and  small,  to  despair  of  their 
chance  without  a  trial.  We  think 
that  in  the  new  County  Cup  there 
is  every  chance  of  an  open  contest, 
and  captains  who  hesitate  about 
entering  should  remember  that 
no  one  ever  can  tell  how  good  or 
bad  a  team  is  till  they  have  played 
against  it.  The  date  fixed  for  the 
Tournament  to  begin  is  Monday, 
the  nth  of  July,  and  entries 
must  be  sent  in  ten  days  before 
to  the  Honorary  Secretary.  Cap- 
tain F.  Herbert  has  consented  to 
act  as  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
and  his  address  is  The  Nimrod 
Club,  St.  James's  Square,  London, 
S.W. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  County 
Polo  Club  Association,  held  at  the 
Nimrod  Club,  St.  James's  Square, 
on  Thursday,  June  9th,  the  fol- 
lowing Rules,  passed  at  a  previous 
meeting,  were  confirmed  with  a 
few  alterations.  The  Rules  will 
now  stand  as  follows : — 


1.  That  the  Association  be  called  the 
County  Polo  Club  Association  of  Great 
Britain. 

2.  The  Association  shall  consist  of  an 
association  of  County  Polo  Clubs  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  eligible  to  join. 

3.  Each  Club  shall  be  represented  by 
one  Delegate. 

4.  There  shall  be  an  Annual  General 
Meeting  of  the  Delegates,  to  be  called  the 
Council,  who  shall  elect  a  Committee  of 
Management,  to  consist  of  seven  in  num- 
ber, of  whom  three  shall  form  a  quorum. 

5.  Each  Polo  Club  of  the  Association 
shall  pay  an  Annual  Subscription  of  Two 
Guineas. 

6.  Any  Polo  Club  desiring  to  join  the 
Association  shall  send  in  an  application  to 
the  Secretary,  who  shall  bring  it  before 
the  Committee  at  their  next  Meeting  for 
consideration. 

7.  Polo  Clubs  joining  the  Association 
shall  play  under  Hurlingham  Rules. 

8.  A  County  Cup  Tournament  shall  be 
held  annually  in  July  on  a  County  Club 
Ground  to  compete  for  a  Challenge  Cup, 
which  shall  be  held  by  the  winning  team 
for  the  year,  but  the  Tournament  shall  not 
be  held  two  consecutive  years  on  the  same 
ground. 

9.  The  Committee  shall  decide  each  year 
the  Club  ground  upon  which  the  Tourna- 
ment shall  be  held. 

10.  The  County  Cup  Tournament  shall 
only  be  open  to  Clubs  that  have  joined  the 
Association. 

11.  No  one  shall  be  eligible  to  play  for 
his  Club  for  the  County  Cup  unless  he  has 
played  regularly  in  games  or  matches 
during  the  current  season  on  his  Club 
Ground. 

12.  No  one  shall  be  eligible  to  play, 
who,  during  the  current  or  previous  two 
years,  has  played  in  the  finals  of  the  follow- 
ing Tournaments : — 

The  Champion  Cup  at  Hurlingham. 
The  Ranelagh  Open  Cup. 
The  Open  Cup  in  Dublin. 
The  Inter- Regimental  Tournament, 
Hurlingham. 

13.  An  Officer  belonging  to  a  Regiment 
which  has  no  Polo  Team,  but  otherwise 
qualified,  may  play. 

14.  The  fact  of  an  officer  being  quar- 
tered in  the  neighbourhood  does  not  con- 
stitute a  residential  qualification,  with  the 
exception  that  an  Officer  with  a  Militia, 
Volunteer,  Yeomanry  or  Staff  appointment 
for  not  less  than  three  years,  ana  who  has 
not  played  for  his  Regiment  in  the  Regi- 
mental Tournament  of  the  same  year,  is 
eligible  to  play  for  his  Club. 

15.  That  each  player  must  be  a  resident 
in  the  County,  or  reside  within  twenty-five 
miles  of  his  Club  Ground. 
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16.  The  Hud.  Sec.  of  each  Club  shall 
be  held  responsible  for  the  qualifications  of 
each  member  of  the  team  entered  from  his 
Club. 

17.  Should  any  team  fall  short  after  the 
names  are  once  sent  in,  another  member, 
properly  qualified,  may,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Committee,  be  substituted. 


18.  There  will  be  an  Entrance  Fee  of 
£2  2s.  for  each  team  entered. 

19.  More  than  one  team  may  be  entered 
from  the  same  Club. 

20.  Entries  to  be  made  to  the  Hon.  Sec. 
at  least  ten  days  before  the  date  fixed  for 
the  first  game. 


Our   Gypsy  Visitors. 


Let  us  stroll  down  to  the  "  Gyp- 
sies' Common  "  and  visit  a  family 
belonging  to  a  race  now  fast 
disappearing  from  England.  We 
will  cross  the  park  and  pass  along 
the  rude  old-fashioned  lane,  on 
each  side  of  which  the  tall  rough 
hedges  rise  in  leafy  luxuriance 
and  nearly  meet  overhead.  The 
gnarled  roots  and  the  banks  are 
full  of  rabbit  holes,  and  an  occa- 
sional scuffle  in  the  undergrowth 
tells  that  an  outlying  bunny  has 
been  scared  by  our  approach. 
There  is  a  never-ceasing  chorus 
of  nightingales,  for  this  is  one  of 
their  favourite  haunts,  and  the 
solo  of  a  happy  thrush  rises  loud 
at  intervals.  We  take  the  path 
along  the  border  of  the  "  pightel " 
and  cross  the  stile  into  the  high 
road.  Another  couple  of  hundred 
yards  and  there  is  the  little  grassy 
common  before  us.  It  is  one  of 
the  very  few  spots  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood on  which  a  casual  wan- 
derer may  pitch  his  camp,  and 
throughout  the  year  there  are  few 
days  on  which  one  or  two  vans 
may  not  be  seen  here  with  their 
lean  horses  grazing  hard  by  and  a 
tribe  of  ragged,  dirty  brats  whoop- 
ing and  playing  among  their 
wheels.  Truth  to  tell  the  place 
is  looked  upon  by  the  regular 
inhabitants  of  our  district  as  an 
eyesore  and  its  visitors  are  held  in 
the  lowest  esteem.  We  would  all 
wish  to  see  its  present  privileges 
removed,  but  no  one  except  the 
lord  of  the  manor  has  any  right  to 
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interfere  with  them.  It  is  even 
doubtful  how  far  his  right  goes 
and,  as  he  lives  at  a  distance  and 
has  no  personal  interest  in  the 
matter,  there  is  no  present  likeli- 
hood that  any  change  will  be 
made. 

Looking  at  the  common  with  a 
military  eye,  it  is  about  as  bad  and 
insanitary  a  camping  ground  as 
could  well  be  found.  It  lies  low  and 
is  surrounded  by  marshy  meadows. 
After  heavy  rain  it  is  covered  with 
pools  of  water  and  a  muddy 
stream  runs  through  it.  The  van 
population  who  come  to  it  seem 
wonderfully  healthy,  however,  and 
they  have  no  choice.  The  great 
majority  of  this  population  are  of 
the  lowest  class  of  English  tinkers 
and  cadgers  with  no  special  in- 
terest about  them ;  but  twice  a  year 
comes  the  real  gypsy  family  that 
we  are  going  to  visit.  They  are 
some  of  the  last  surviving  descend- 
ants of  that  mysterious  race 
which  found  its  way  to  England 
more  than  three  centuries  ago  and 
is  to  be  found  scattered  in  smaller 
or  greater  numbers  all  over 
Europe.  The  principal  families 
of  this  race  in  our  country  were 
the  Stanleys,  Lovells,  Coopers, 
Hemes  and  Smiths,  but  besides 
these  there  were  lesser  clans  of 
Bosvilles,  Grays,  Lees,  Taylors 
and  Chilcotts.  The  family  now 
here  are  Grays. 

Ah,  there  is  their  van,  rather  a 
better  class  of  vehicle,  there  are 
their  two  tents  pitched  on  a  little 
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knoll,  and  that  tall,  slight  man 
is  Gray  himself  ready  to  enter  into 
conversation.  He  is  worth  notic- 
ing for  he  has  all  the  characteristic 
features  of  his  race  and,  if  he  was 
better  dressed,  might  pass  any- 
where for  an  aristocrat.  His 
features  are  regular  and  well 
marked,  his  complexion  olive,  his 
eyes  large,  dark  and  bright  and 
his  teeth  white  and  regular.  He 
is  above  the  middle  height,  with 
none  of  the  clumsy  thickness  of 
the  English  peasant,  and  look  at 
his  long  sinewy  refined  hands.  He 
will  show  us  the  tents  and  you 
will  say  that  nothing  more  Eastern 
in  type  is  to  be  seen  in  England. 
Several  long,  pliable  rods  are  bent 
over  and  their  ends  are  thrust  into 
the  ground.  On  them  are  placed 
strong  cloths,  and  notice  that  these 
cloths  are  not  fastened  in  their 
place  by  stitches  as  in  an  English 
tent,  but  are  held  together  by  long 
thorns  used  like  pins  as  in  the 
kibitka  of  a  Turcoman.  The  Grays 
are  fairly  well-to-do  and,  proud  of 
their  ancestry  and  their  ancient 
nomadic  customs,  they  look  with 
disdain  upon  the  English  cadgers 
who  have  aped  their  manner  of 
living.  When  we  say  that  they 
are  well-to-do,  we  mean  the  ex- 
pression to  be  received  only  in  the 
modified  sense  that  they  are  well- 
to-do  for  van  people,  and  if  they 
look  down  upon  other  travellers 
they  do  so  as  much  from  a  feeling 
of  jealousy  because  they  find 
competition  annoying  as  from  any 
other  sentiment. 

Gray's  brother  is  hovering  near. 
He  is  not  so  good-looking  as  the 
head  of  the  family  and,  strongly 
built,  with  a  heavy  jaw,  bushy 
black  hair  and  somewhat  sullen 
gaze,  seems  more  like  one  of  the 
old  fighting  men  who  used  to 
come  from  the  tents  to  the  prize- 
ring.  His  present  occupation  is 
more  peaceful  and  he  shows  us  a 
cageful  of  linnets  and  bullfinches 


which  he  has  caught  and  hopes  to 
be  able  to  sell  profitably.  Both 
the  brothers  are  something  of 
"  petul-engros  "  or  smiths,  one  of 
the  special  trades  of  the  Gypsy 
race,  and  do  some  rough  tinkering 
and  ironwork,  when  they  are  not 
engaged  in  their  usual  occupation 
of  hawking.  "  Would  you  like  to 
look  into  the  tents,  gentlemen  ? " 
says  Gray  and,  with  all  the  dignity 
of  a  Duke  doing  the  honours  of  a 
castle,  he  leads  the  way  to  the 
end  of  the  quaint  beehive-looking 
dwelling.  The  family  are  evidently 
prepared  to  receive  company  for 
everything  is  clean  and  tidy,  even 
luxurious.  A  carpet  is  on  the 
floor,  a  small  chest  of  drawers,  a 
couch,  a  table,  one  or  two  stools 
and  lamps  give  quite  a  comfortable 
air  to  the  habitation.  There  is  a 
brazier  at  the  entrance,  and  sitting 
on  her  heels  in  the  true  oriental 
fashion  is  old  Mrs.  Gray,  smoking 
a  cutty  pipe  and  warming  her 
hands.  A  quaint  old  dame  she  is 
and  with  her  long,  grizzled  elf- 
locks  hanging  round  her  withered 
bronze  face,  she  looks  rather 
witch-like  and  uncanny.  We  have 
had  many  conversations  with  her 
at  various  times  and,  by  virtue 
of  knowing  a  few  words  of  the 
Romany  language,  we  believe  that 
she  looks  upon  us  with  a  certain 
degree  of  favour.  With  the  country 
people  she  always  insists  on  being 
treated  with  a  certain  amount  of 
respect.  When  our  keeper  one 
day  said  to  her  "  Good  morning 
missus,'1  she  replied  "  See  here, 
keeper,  don't  you  go  calling  me 
missus.  You  just  say  Mrs.  Gray 
when  you  speaks."  She  is  the 
only  one  in  the  camp  who  would 
prefer  to  talk  in  Romany  and  to 
whom  that  curious  tongue  is  still 
a  real  language.  Even  her  grown- 
up sons,  though  they  know  it 
fairly  well,  have  allowed  it  to  slip 
into  disuse,  and  it  is  probable  that 
in  all  England  there  are  now  only 
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few  Gypsies  who  can  speak   it, 
and   they  are    old    and    passing 
quickly     away.        The     Romany 
(Gypsy)  language  tells  very  clearly 
of  its  eastern   origin.     Many  of 
its  words  are  either  exactly  the 
same   as    or    are  corruptions    of 
words    in     modern     Hindustani, 
which  is  itself  a  hybrid  language 
formulated  in  the  camp  of  Aurung- 
zebe   from    the     common    lingua 
franca  used  by  the  many  nations 
who  served  the  Great  Mogul.  Both 
in  Hindustani  and  in  Romany  we 
find    "pani"    signifying     water, 
"chor"  a  thief,  "  lal "  red,  "  ag  " 
fire, "  burra"  great,  &c,  &c.   Then 
14  boosing  ken  "  is  a  corruption  of 
"  bhoosa  khana,"  and  many  other 
words  might  be  added  to  the  list. 
English  slang  is  also  often  indebted 
to  Romany.    The  young  gentle- 
man who  talks  of  his  "  pal "   is 
probably  not   aware  that    he    is 
using  a  Gypsy  word,  and  another 
common    instance    is     the    word 
"couter"  meaning    a   sovereign, 
which    is    the    Gypsy   "  cottor." 
Young  Mrs.  Gray  comes  in  while 
we  are  interviewing  the  old  woman. 
She   has  had  a  great    share    of 
beauty  (or  rather  beauti  du  diable) 
in  her  youth,  but  hard  work  and 
exposure  have  roughened  the  skin 
and  blurred  the  outlines  of  her 
features.    She  carries  herself  well 
and  gracefully,  however,  and  in  the 
brilliant  colours  with  which   she 
loves  to  adorn   herself  she  is  a 
picturesque    and   striking    figure. 
By  the  way,  it  may  not  be  gener- 
ally known  that  the  well  known 
colours  of  the   "  Zingari "   Club 
is  the  veritable    combination    of 
colours  most  affected  by  the  Gypsy 
women  and  that  the  founders  of 
that  world  famous  cricket  associa- 
tion must  have  taken  their  insignia 
as  well  as  their  name  from   the 
Zingari  of  England.     Both  of  the 
women   before  us  have  brilliant 
black,  yellow  and  red  'kerchiefs, 
the  old  woman  wearing  one  twisted 


round  her  head  and  the  young  one 
using  hers  as  a  shawl. 

Our  female  friends  make  their 
living  nominally  by  hawking  small 
articles  about  at  farm  and  village. 
They  even  make  their  way  to  the 
hall  occasionally  and  by  the  use 
of  a  fluent,   oily  and   persuasive 
tongue,  may  even  induce  the  ladies 
to  spend  a  shilling  or  two  in  feather 
brushes  and  such  like  household 
implements.      If  we  press  them, 
however,  and  they  see  that  we  have 
only  a  friendly  interest  in  their  do- 
ings,  they  will  admit  that,  when 
they  think  they  are  safe  from  the 
too  interfering  police,  they  are  not 
unwilling  to  do  a  little  '•dukkeri- 
pens"  or  fortune- telling,  generally 
by  chiromancy.     The   science   of 
consulting  the   stars  and  casting 
horoscopes   seems   to   have    been 
completely  forgotten.    As  to  chiro- 
mancy, their  pretensions  to  seeing 
into  the  future  have  apparently  the 
least  possible  foundation,  for  why 
should  the  lines  of  the  hand  have 
more  connection  with  the  events 
of  life  than  any  other  part  of  the 
human  frame  ?     It  is  undoubtedly 
the  case,  however,  that  there  are 
many  well  educated   people   who 
believe  in  palmistry;  witness  the 
number  of  professors  of  the  science 
who  advertise  themselves  in  Lon- 
don and  presumably  have    many 
clients.     Many  very  specious  and, 
indeed,  learned  books  have  been 
written  on  the   subject,  such   as 
Desbarrolles'  "  Les  Mysteres  de  la 
Main,"    and    many   very    distin- 
guished   men    and    women   have 
given  to  it  a  certain  amount   of 
credence.    Whether  there  is  really 
anything    in    palmistry    or    not, 
it    seems    rather    absurd   that   a 
wretched  gypsy  woman  should  be 
haled    before    the    nearest    bench 
of  justices  if    she  suggests  to   a 
country  girl  that  she  should  "cross 
her  hand  with  a  piece  of  silver," 
while  more  wealthy,  if  not  more 
respectable,    fortune  -  tellers    are 
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allowed  to  advertise  in  the  metro- 
polis their  willingness  to  open  up 
the  future  and  ask  a  very  sub- 
stantial sum  for  doing  so. 

It  has  been  said  that  gypsies 
have  spread  all  over  Europe  but 
they  are  also  to  be  found  in  Africa, 
which  of  course,  though  this  is 
not  our  opinion,  may  have  been 
the  cradle  of  their  race.  Wherever 
they  are,  however,  they  have  not 
only  the  same  type  of  feature 
and  physical  appearance  as  the 
English  gypsies  but  they  are 
always  found  to  be  dabblers  in 
occult  arts  such  as  fortune-telling 
and  divination.  We  remember  that 
when  we  were  in  Cairo,  we  were 
curious  to  see  something  of  the 
sorcery  for  which  Egypt  has 
always  been  famous,  and  three 
exponents  of  the  art  were  found 
by  our  dragoman.  They  were  all 
women  and  to  our  astonishment 
all  were  unmistakably  of  gypsy 
blood.  They  belonged  to  a  special 
tribe  or  family  that  lived  at 
Assiout,  and,  ragged  and  not  over 
clean,  were  entirely  different  in 
appearance  from  Fellahin,  Syrians, 
Greeks  or  Copts.  Our  interview 
with  them  was  rather  disappoint- 
ing, for  they  made  use  of  no  un- 
usual formula  of  divination  and 
confined  themselves  to  the  old- 
fashioned  palmistry  and  the 
manipulation  of  a  handful  of 
pebbles.  Their  soothsayings  were 
also  commonplace  in  the  extreme 
and  much  resembled  what  might 
be  heard  from  any  racecourse 
fortune-teller  in  England.  The 
climax  of  vulgarity  was  reached, 
where  we  found  the  payment  of 
the  women  noted  in  our  bill "  Trois 
Sorcieres,  30  piastres."  In  former 
days  gypsy  females  did  a  trade  in 
love  philters  but,  possibly  owing 
to  the  spread  of  education,  human 
credulity,  in  England  at  least,  is 
not  now  sufficiently  great  to  give 
them  opportunities  in  that  line 
and  the  Grays  will  not  admit  that 


they  have  any  pretensions  to  com- 
pound such  mixtures.  Theirs  is 
only  the  whitest  of  white  magic. 
They  probably  have  not  the 
smallest  belief  in  it  themselves 
and  the  people  whose  fortunes 
they  tell  are  only  half  duped. 

In  the  days  now  long  past  when 
the  gypsy  tribes  were  able  to  lead 
a  gypsy  life  and  all  the  families 
were  ruled  by  gypsy  law,  few  or 
none  of  their  men  and  women 
married  outside  their  own  people. 
All  were  enjoined  to  live  with 
their  own  race  alone  and  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  "  gorgios" 
or  Gentiles.  That  this  law  was 
scrupulously  kept  is  proved  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  Zingari  have 
maintained  themselves  a  markedly 
separate  people  for  so  long.  They 
have  been  in  England  for  centuries 
and  are  still  easily  to  be  distin- 
guished by  features  and  com- 
plexion. But  the  brave  times  for 
the  Zingari  have  passed  away; 
no  longer  can  the  wanderers  pitch 
their  camp  wherever  they  list  and 
find  easily  a  night  or  two's  graz- 
ing for  their  horses  and  donkeys. 
Every  available  place  is  enclosed 
and  the  struggle  for  existence  is 
too  keen  to  allow  any  wayfarers  to 
halt  in  quiet  or  pluck  a  blade  of 
grass.  A  superabundant  popula- 
tion and  a  vigilant  police  have 
done  much  to  check  gypsy  life,  and 
their  families  are  disappearing  or 
are  being  absorbed  among  the 
"  gorgios."  Neither  sex  is  to-day 
very  much  concerned  to  maintain 
the  purity  of  the  old  blood  and 
the  old  law  is  a  dead  letter.  Both 
the  old  and  the  young  Mrs.  Gray 
have  much  pride  in  thinking  that 
they  at  least  have  not  fallen  away 
from  the  old  law  and  have  formed 
no  alliance  with  another  race. 
Another  special  injunction  of 
gypsy  law  used  to  be  that  the 
Zingari  brethren  were  always  to 
live  in  tents  as  befitted  wanderers 
by  birthright,  and  not  in  a  house 
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which  would  tie  their  life  to  one 
spot,  but  this  injunction  has  also 
been  practically  abrogated  by  the 
same    causes   that   have   affected 
the  marriages  of  the  race.     Many 
gypsies  have  ceased  to  be  nomads 
and    have   settled   themselves   in 
towns'  and  villages.     The   Grays 
tell  us  that  they  have  cousins  who 
have  bid  a  final  adieu  to  tent  and 
caravan  and  have  taken  up  a  little 
business  in  Liverpool,  where  they 
are  fixed  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end.    The  small  household  of  half- 
a-dozen  souls  now  before  us  is  one 
of  the  few  that   adhere  to  their 
ancestral    ways    and    never    live 
under  a  permanent  roof.      For  a 
few  months  in  the  depth  of  winter 
their  camp  is  pitched  near  one  of 
the  eastern  seaports  and  they  are 
able    to    make   it  fairly  weather 
proof.  During  the  rest  of  the  year 
they  are  on  the  move  through  a 
large  slice  of  England  and  every 
place  that  is  still  open  for  their 
tent    pitching  is  well   known  to 
them  and  visited  regularly. 

There  are  no  tawny  little  babies 
in  the  gypsy  encampment,  so  we 
fear  that  the  ultimate  extinction  of 
the  family  is  within  measurable 
distance.  It  will  share  the  fate 
which,  in  England  at  least,  is 
slowly  closing  upon  the  race.  If 
babies  there  were,  the  Zingari 
would  have  them  baptized  by  a 
clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church,  not  that  the  race  ever 
show  much  knowledge  of,  or  care 
for,  any  points  or  observances  of 
religion,  but  they  always  have  a 
great  wish  to  be  buried  in  conse- 
crated ground  and  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that,  in  their  anxiety  to 
have  the  rite  of  baptism  per- 
formed, they  are  very  much 
influenced  by  the  wish  to  have  a 
title  to  a  last  resting-place  in  some 
quiet  country  churchyard. 

Whenever  we  meet  gypsies  we 
cannot  help  being  reminded  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  inimitable  descrip- 


tion of  Meg  Merrileesand  her  clan, 
but  there  is  this  peculiarity  about 
it  that  he  makes  his  gypsies 
inhabitants  of  one  place  for  many 
years,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  quite  contrary  to  the  known 
habits  of  the  Zingari.  Sir  Walter 
is  seldom  wrong  in  important 
facts,  however,  and  it  is  possible 
that  in  Scotland  the  gypsies  may 
have  established  certain  village 
headquarters  from  which  they 
started  on  their  wanderings  and 
to  which  they  occasionally  re- 
turned for  repose.  Indeed,  we 
know  that  Kirk  Yetholm  on  the 
borders  was  in  the  last  century 
such  a  headquarters  and  that  there 
the  community  was  so  large  and 
important  that  it  had  a  Queen, 
the  well-known  Madge  Gordon, 
who  exercised  great  influence,  if 
not  undisputed  sway.  Sir  Walter's 
gypsy  song  "  Donald  Caird  "  also 
comes  back  to  memory,  caird  in 
the  lowland  Scottish  dialect  mean- 
ing gypsy  : 

"  Donald  Caird  can  wire  a  maukin 
Kens  the  wiles  o'  dundeer  staukin 
Leisters  kipper,  makes  a  shift 
To  shoot  a  muirfowl  in  ihe  drift/' 

Gypsies  everywhere  and  at  all 
times  have  had,  like  Donald  Caird, 
the  reputation  of  being  arrant 
poachers,  but  it  is  the  boast  of 
the  Grays  that  never  have  they 
been  summoned  for  any  infraction 
of  the  law.  Whether  this  has 
been  from  a  strict  observance  of 
the  eleventh  commandment "  Thou 
shalt  not  be  found  out,"  or  not, 
we  cannot  say,  but  we  believe 
that  they  are  really  above  re- 
proach. We  wish  that  we  could 
say  as  much  for  the  successive 
van -loads  of  English  tinkers  and 
cadgers  that  encamp  upon  our 
common.  They  are  undoubtedly 
scourges  to  all  game  preservers 
in  our  district,  snare  hares  and 
rabbits  and  pick  up  pheasants'  and 
partridges'  eggs  wherever  they 
have  an  opportunity.     There  is  a 
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deal  of  acumen  in  their  proceed- 
ings also.  When  they  are  living 
in  our  midst,  they  are  never  seen 
near  our  coverts,  but  carry  on 
their  depredations  five  or  six  miles 
away.  And,  when  they  have 
moved  on  to  their  next  camping 
ground,  then  they  may  return  by 
night  to  our  neighbourhood  and 
levy  a  tax  upon  us.  The  only 
sporting  tendency  that  we  have 
seen  the  gypsies  exhibit  is  that 
towards  fishing.  They  spend  long 
hours  on  our  river's  bank,  trying  to 
wile  our  pike  and  roach  out  of  the 
water,  and  indeed  we  grudge  them 
neither  the  profit  nor  the  amuse- 
ment that  they  may  gain  by  such  a 
very  tedious  pursuit.  Unlike  the 
English  van  people  also,  the  gypsies 
do  no  wilful  damage  and  are 
scrupulously  correct  in  paying  for 
the  grazing  of  their  horses.  They 
appear  to  be  determined  that,  if 
their  race  is  to  perish,  it  shall  pass 
away  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  and 
be  remembered  with  regret.  It 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  a 
race  about  which  there  is  so  much 
individuality  and  which  has  pre- 
served its  traits  of  feature  and 
character  for  so  long  a  time  should 
have  no  record,  however  vague 
and  legendary,  about  its  origin. 
Gipsy  in  England  and  Gitano  in 
Spain  both  mean  Egyptian  and 
the  names  have  been  given  to  the 
race  by  the  people  among  whom 
they  dwelt,  in  the  belief  that  it 
came  originally  from  Egypt. 

In  France  the  Zingari  are 
known  as  Bohemians  because 
Bohemia  was  one  of  the  first 
European  countries  in  which  they 
made  an  appearance.  In  other 
lands  they  have  other  designa- 
tions, but  none  which  definitely 
indicates  the  part  of  the  world 
from  which  they  started  on  their 
wanderings.  They  generally  style 
themselves  "  Romany "  and  the 
word,  it  is  believed,  is  of  Sanscrit 
origin,  though  this  is  by  no  means 


certain.  It  has  been  remarked 
how  many  words  in  the  Gipsy 
language  are  identical  with  those 
having  a  similar  meaning  in  Hin- 
dustani and  this  seems  to  point  to 
a  probability  that  the  Zingari 
originally  came  from  India.  „  Hin- 
dustan includes  among  the  many 
peoples  that  inhabit  it,  a  large 
number  of  aboriginal  tribes  such 
as  Bhils,  Gonds,  Todas,  &c,  &c.„ 
differing  essentially  from  the  great 
races  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar  and,  among  these  tribes, 
no  one  who  has  travelled  in  the 
south  of  the  Peninsula  can  have 
failed  to  meet  the  wandering  Bin- 
jarras. These  Binjarras  or  Lum- 
barrisas  they  are  sometimes  called, 
were,  and  are  still  in  the  districts 
to  which  the  railway  has  not 
penetrated,  the  corn  carriers  of 
India,  and  in  old  days  used  to 
take  the  place  of  the  commissariat 
to  the  armies  of  the  native  Princes. 
English  armies  have  also  been 
indebted  to  them  for  their  supplies 
and  especially  in  Lord  Cornwallis' 
campaigns  their  services  were 
found  to  be  most  valuable.  Pos- 
sessing large  numbers  of  pack 
oxen  and  knowing  every  pass  and 
track  over  vast  districts,  the  Bin- 
jarras convey  corn,  salt  and  other 
bulky  merchandise  from  one  place 
to  another  and,  wild  and  lawless 
themselves,  they  are  always  faith- 
ful to  the  trust  committed  to  them. 
They  have  no  fixed  abiding  place 
and  as  their  chief  said  to  Corn- 
wallis' officers,  pointing  to  the 
tent  which  covered  his  grain  bags 
"  That  is  our  country  and  wherever 
it  is  pitched  is  our  home.  My 
ancestors  never  told  me  of  any 
other." 

Any  one  who  meets  a  horde  of 
Binjarras  may  remark  how  much 
they  resemble  European  gypsies. 
In  characteristics  of  feature,  in 
manner  of  life,  in  their  taste  for 
bright  colours  and  gaudy  orna- 
ment, in  their  social  position   as 
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outcasts  and  wanderers,  they  are 
the  same,  and  it  would  not  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  trace  a  connec- 
tion between  the  names  Binjarras 
and   Zingari.       The    theory    has 
been    put    forward    by    an    old 
and    experienced    Indian   official, 
and  it  certainly  appears  to  have 
no  little  foundation  in  probability, 
that   the  European   Zingari  and 
the  Indian  Binjarras  are  of  one 
stock    which    originated    in    the 
north-western  provinces  of  Hin- 
dustan.     Wanderers    by   nature, 
some  tribes  of  this  stock  may  have 
followed  the  return  march  west- 
wards of  the  early  Mohammedan 
invaders  of  India,  such  as  Mah- 
mud  of  Ghazni  who  made  twelve 
irruptions  into  the  rich  countries 
across  the  Indus.    The  wanderers 
would  pass  through  Persia  towards 
Syria  and  there  again  in  process 
of  time  would   follow  the  reflex 
wave  of  the  Crusaders'  armies  into 
Europe,  ultimately  spreading  into 
many  lands  and,  a  healthy  virile 
race,  long  maintaining  a  more  or 
less    predatory  and    independent 
existence.     Such  an  explanation 
of  the  arrival   of   the   Zingari  in 
Europe   is    more  than   plausible 
and  amplifies  the  suggestions  long 
ago  put  forward  on  the  subject  by 
borrow  and  others.     That  where 
one  band  of   gypsies  had  gone, 
others  would  follow,  even  in  the 
Middle  Ages   when    roads   were 
few  and 'great  tracts  were  forest 
or  desert,  is  probable  enough  to 
any  one  who  knows  of  the  gypsy 
"patteran"  or  trail.      This  trail 
they  always  left   for    the  use  of 
their  friends    by   making    marks 
with  leaves  and  branches  of  trees, 
by  dropping  a  handful  of  grass, 


by  arranging  a  few  sticks  in  a 
peculiar  manner  or  by  a  cross 
scratched  in  the  dust  of  the  track 
with  a  long  arm  pointing  in  a  par- 
ticular direction. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Zin- 
gari are  ever  dabblers  in  fortune* 
telling  and  divination  and  that 
probably  they  have  little  or  no 
confidence  in  the  reality  of  the 
arts  which  they  profess.  But,  we 
believe  that  among  themselves 
they  are  not  a  little  superstitious 
and  many  of  their  superstitions 
bear  a  trace  of  Eastern  origin  for 
they  are  almost  exactly  the  same 
as  may  be  found  in  any  Hindu 
community  at  the  present  day. 
Omens,  such  as  the  formation  of 
the  clouds,  the  flight  of  birds,  the 
soughing  of  the  wind,  are  always 
carefully  noted  before  the  com- 
mencement of  any  enterprise  and, 
when  starting  on  a  journey,  the 
wanderers  are  much  troubled  if 
they  meet  anything  that  bodes 
bad  luck.  They  watch  a  corpse 
by  day  and  night  until  the  burial 
and  they  burn  the  clothes  of  the 
dead  from  the  belief  that  to  wear 
them  would  shorten  the  days  of 
the  living.  Whether  our  friends 
the  Grays  have  these  feelings  we 
know  not,  but  the  gypsies  as  a 
race  certainly  entertain  them. 

Well,  a  Zingari  family  is  a  very 
interesting  object  in  our  age  of 
advanced  thought  and  practical 
science.  It  will  not  be  long  before 
their  tents  entirely  disappear  from 
our  country  and  with  them  will 
go  a  feature  in  our  rural  life  that 
embodies  little  harm  and  is  in 
the  highest  degree  romantic  and 
picturesque. 

C.  Stein. 
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By  Order  of  the  Czar. 


Strangely  seldom  has  it  hap- 
pened that  two  great  horses,  each 
the  uncontested  champion  of  his 
own  year,  have  met  to  fight 
out  the  issue.  Van  Tromp  and 
Surplice,  West  Australia  and 
Virago,  Thormanby  and  Kettle- 
drum, Blair  Athol  and  Gladiateur, 
seemed  marked  out  by  fate  as 
natural  rivals,  yet  in  no  case  did 
they  cross  swords.  And  even 
when  the  meeting  has  come  about, 
one  or  other  of  the  combatants 
has  too  often  been  in  no  plight  to 
do  himself  justice.  Favonius  and 
Cremorne  did  meet,  but  they 
would  have  been  better  in  their 
stables,  and  it  was  a  dismal  sight 
to  see  two  such  heroes  "  butchered 
to  make  a  holiday  "for  a  respect- 
able second-class  horse  to  whom 
either  fit  and  well  could  have 
given  a  stone.  If  rumour  may 
be  trusted  the  two  races  which 
left  it  a  drawn  game  between  The 
Dutchman  and  Voltigeur  might 
either  have  gone  differently  if  the 
jockey  of  one  and  the  trainer  of 
the  other  had  been  somewhat  less 
convivial.  One  whose  recollec- 
tions of  the  turf  date  from  Nancy's 
Chester  Cup  is  not  likely  to  over- 
rate modern  horses  or  modern 
racing.  Yet  I  think  that  the  race- 
goers of  to-day  may  be  satisfied 
that  in  that  struggle  at  Sandbwn 
wherein  Isinglass,  probably  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  able  to  do 
himself  full  justice,  worsted  Ladas, 
they  saw  as  genuine  a  battle  of 
giants  as  the  turf  has  ever  wit- 
nessed. 

Twelve  months  ago  we  were 
looking  forward  to  the  possibility 
of  such  another  struggle  between 
Persimmon  and  Galtee  More. 
And  I  doubt  not  that  nine  racing- 
men  out  of  ten,  with  an  English- 
man's characteristic  aptitude  for 
taking  a   side,  would    have    per- 


suaded themselves  that  there  were 
good  grounds  on  which  to  base 
confident  expectations  of  the  re- 
sult. How  a  line  was  to  be  ob- 
tained is,  I  confess,  beyond  the 
powers  of  the  present  writer  to 
see.  If  petite  forte  tt  dure  had  been 
applied  to  make  me  hazard  a 
prophecy  it  would  have  been  for 
Persimmon,  simply  because  no 
performance  of  Galtee  More's 
stood  out  with  the  same  conspicu- 
ous brilliancy  as  his  rival's  victory 
in  the  Ascot  Cup.  Yet  there  was 
nothing  to  show  that  the  younger 
horse  had  not  a  good  margin  of 
merit  over  and  above  that  which 
he  was  called  on  to  display  on 
the  racecourse.  It  is  generally  a 
sound  doctrine  that  a  horse  can 
only  win,  and  when  we  have,  as 
in  the  last  Leger,  the  combination 
of  a  falsely  run  race  and  a  lazy 
horse,  the  result  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  a  slovenly  finish.  There  were, 
too,  those  who  thought  that  the 
Galtee  More  of  the  autumn  was 
not  quite  the  bright  and  muscular 
horse  whom  we  saw  at  Epsom 
and  Ascot.  And  all  turf  history 
shows  that  a  horse  must  be  judged 
by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  career, 
and  not  by  some  one  rather 
inferior  performance.  Were  not 
Priam  and  West  Australian 
beaten  by  Chapman  and  Speed- 
the- Plough  ?  And  I  have  no 
doubt  that  at  the  end  of  1836 
there  were  those  who  solemnly 
shook  their  heads  and  declared 
that  Bay  Middleton  could  not  be 
the  great  horse  that  his  admirers 
deemed  him,  or  Elis  would  never 
have  made  such  a  fight  of  it  in 
the  Guineas. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  a 
certain  satisfaction  in  feeling  that 
it  is  not  the  ukase  of  banishment 
which  has  robbed  us  of  such  a 
race.     As  a  matter  of  sentiment 
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there  is  plenty  to  regret  in   the 
thought    that    Galtee    More    will 
never  be  seen  again  either  on  our 
English  or  at  an  English  racecourse 
(or  Irish)  stud  farm.    Irishmen  es- 
pecially must  sorrow  over  the  de- 
parture of  the  most  distinguished 
horse — the  remembrance  of  Hark- 
away  forbids  one  saying  the  best 
horse — that  ever  came  from  their 
country.     It  was,  by  the  way,  a 
narrow   chance    which   prevented 
Galtee  M ore's  victory  at  Epsom 
being  anticipated  five  and   forty 
years   earlier.     But  for  the   fatal 
change  of  policy  which  transferred 
Barbarian  from  the  hands  of  Dennis 
Wynne  to  those  of  an  incompetent 
"  Saxon  "  jockey,  his  name  would 
very  probably  have  appeared  in 
the  list  of  Derby  winners  instead 
of  that  of  Daniel  O'Rourke.     But 
even    Irish   patriotism   could  not 
have  made  a  lasting  hero  of  that 
otherwise  undistinguished  animal. 
Sentiment  apart,  one  may  per- 
haps   say,    without    crying    sour 
grapes,   that   Galtee    More,  good 
horse  though  he  is,  is  not  quite 
as  great  a  loss  as  might  at  first 
seem.     He  comes  of  a  strain  that 
is  abundantly  and  well  represented, 
and  his  sire  is  still  with  us.     Bend 
Or    and    Springfield,    too,    mean 
speed   rather  than  stoutness  and 
hardness,  and  of  merely   speedy 
blood  we    have   enough    and    to 
spare.     No   one  can  doubt   that 
the  qualities   at   which   breeders 
should  aim  are  those  which  the 
Duke  of  Portland  and  others  are 
trying  to  restore  by  the  importa- 
tion of  Carbine  and  his  kinsfolk. 
Why,  by  the  way,  does  not  some 
enterprising  breeder  follow  in  their 
wake,  and  by   a    purchase   from 
America  found  a  first-rate  line  of 
Glencoe  blood  to  cross  with  the 
descendants  of  Pocahontas  ? 

In  old  times  Russia  took  more 
than  one  horse  from  us  who  could 
be  worse  spared  than  Galtee  More. 
The  name  of  Allegro  probably  does 


not  suggest  anything  definite  to 
most  modern  students  of  Turf  his- 
tory. Yet  an  examination  of  the 
"  Calendar "  makes  one  doubt 
whether  there  were  many  better 
horses  in  the  decade  or  so  in  which 
he  lived.  He  belonged  to  Lord 
George  Cavendish— the  "  Royal 
George  "  of  turf  traditions  and  the 
grandfather  of  the  nobleman,  who 
in  stable-boy  language  "belongs 
to  Dieudonne."  Lord  George 
was  of  a  school  of  sportsmen  who 
troubled  little  about  Epsom  and 
Doncaster  and  confined  their 
horses  almost  wholly  to  sweep- 
stakes and  matches  at  New- 
market. Thus  Allegro  after  an 
unsuccessful  debut  at  Ascot  con- 
fined himself  to  his  own  heath. 
His  four  years  old  record  there 
was  seven  wins  and  a  dead  heat, 
and  in  the  Claret  Stakes  of  that 
year  he  made  short  work  of  the 
Derby  and  Oaks  winners.  His 
breeding,  by  Orville  dam  by 
Trumpeter  out  of  Mandare's  dam, 
suggests  that  he  might  have 
succeeded  where  his  half-brothers 
Emilius  and  Muley  failed,  and 
have  founded  a  lasting  family. 
Another  Russian  exile,  Bourbon, 
had  a  somewhat  similar  career, 
though  a  less  distinguished  one. 
He  was  what  one  might  call  a 
Newmarket  match  and  sweep- 
stakes horse  and  he  stayed  long 
enough  in  England  to  get  Fleur 
de  Lis  and  to  show  thereby  what 
we  lost. 

Another  great  staying  line  was 
virtually  extinguished  by  the 
banishment  of  Van  Tromp,  and 
the  last  hope  of  resuscitating  it 
vanished  when  his  grandson,  Tim 
Whiffler,  went  to  Australia.  Him 
I  have  always  regarded  as  about 
the  last  of  the  old-fashioned  race 
of  cup-horses — those  who,  if  asked 
to  go  a  mile  would  gladly  go 
twain  and  a  "  bittock." 

In  General  Chasse  too,  the 
Russians    secured   a   horse   who, 
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though  he  could  not  attain  unto 
the  first  three  in  that  year  of 
giants  which  produced  Plenipoten- 
tiary, Glencoe  and  Touchstone, 
was  probably  fully  as  good  as  one 
or  two  "  triple  crowned  "  heroes 
of  latter  days.  But  the  Russia 
blood-stock  market  is  a  trite  sub- 
ject. Is  it  not  exhaustively  treated 
in  the  learned  and  delightful  pages 
of  "  The  Druid  "  ? 

Two  English  horses  owe  to  their 
exportation  to  Russia  and  their 
doings  there  an  immortality  which 
they  would  certainly  never  have 
earned  in  England.  In  1825  two 
stoutly  bred  but  very  moderate 
horses,  Sharper  by  Octavius,  and 
Mina  by  Orville,  were  sent  out  to 
be  matched  against  two  picked 
Cossack  horses.  The  English 
champions  were  no  more  than 
respectable  platers  in  their  own 
country,  but  they  were  good 
enough  for  the  task  required  of 
t  hem .  The  race  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion, unique  I  believe,  of  being 
recorded  in  the  "  Stud  Book  "  and 
even  in  fuller  detail  in  the 
"Annual  Register."  It  was  run 
not  on  turf  but  on  a  road,  and  the 
distance  was  seventy-one  versts, 
or  a  little  over  forty- seven  miles, 
the  course  straight  out  and  back 
again.  Almost  at  the  start 
Sharper's  stirrup  iron  broke  and 
he  bolted  carrying  his  companion 
with  him.  Early  on  the  return 
journey  one  of  the  Russian  cham- 
pions felt  exhausted  and  soon  after 
Mina  split  a  pastern.  Russian 
ideas  about  racing  were  clearly 
somewhat  primitive,  since  we  read 
that  "when  the  remaining  Cossack 
began  to  flag  the  accompanying 
Cossacks,  contrary  to  all  rule, 
began  to  drag  him  on  by  the 
bridle,  throwing  away  the  saddle 
and  putting  a  mere  child  on  his 
back  !  and  soon  after  they  fairly  (?) 
carried  on  their  horse,  some  drag- 
ging him  on  by  a  rope  and  the 
bridle  at  his  head,  others  actually 


pulling  him  on  by  the  tail  and 
riding  along  side  of  his  quarters  to 
support  him  and  push  him  along, 
relieving  each  other  repeatedly 
in  this  fatiguing  employment." 
Finally  we  are  told  "  the  Cossack 
was  warped  and  carried  in  eight 
minutes  after  Sharper."  One  would 
like  to  know  whether  the  tail 
which  afforded  "  fatiguing  employ- 
ment" to  the  relays  of  excited 
Cossacks  who  pulled  it,  remained 
in  situ. 

"  The  road,"  we  are  told,  "was 
lined  by  Cossacks  of  the  Guards 
at  regular  intervals;  and  some 
telegraphic  movements  of  their 
pikes,  unintelligible  to  any  but 
the  initiated,  occasioned  some 
brisk  betting  at  one  moment  dur- 
ing the  race  for  which  they 
smarted  in  the  end." 

There  is  a  tradition  in  the 
family  of  an  engineer  then  in 
Russia  that  certain  English  specu- 
lators, getting  wind  of  this  device, 
organised  an  advanced  guard  of 
their  own  with  orders  to  give  false 
signals. 

Horse  exportation  is  not  the 
only  meeting  point  of  Russia  and 
the  English  turf.  In  1819  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael,  being  in 
England,  gave  a  cup  of  two  hun- 
dred guineas  value  to  be  run  for 
at  Newmarket.  It  was  attached 
to  a  sweepstakes  for  three-year- 
olds  to  be  run  Across  the  Flat  at 
the  first  October  meeting  of  182 1. 
In  those  days  when  added  money 
was  small  and  mammoth  stakes 
unknown,  a  two  hundred  guinea 
cup  was  a  good  bait,  and  the  re- 
sult was  an  entry  of  sixty- five, 
eight  more  than  was  secured  by 
the  Derby  of  that  year  and  twenty 
more  than  the  Oaks.  Lord  Gros- 
venor  (again  we  have  heredity 
asserting  itself)  was  the  largest 
supporter  with  an  entry  of  five,  all 
by  Smolensko's  brother,  Thunder- 
bolt, and  his  pluck  was  rewarded 
by   a   victory   with    Michaelmas, 
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otherwise  far  from  a  distinguished 
performer,  though  her  name  lives 
in  the  "  Stud  Book"  as  the  great 
grandam  of  Prime  Minister. 

Two  years  later  the  stake  was 
reopened,  but  "  barring  the  beef," 
for  there  was  no  cup  or  added 
money  to  tempt  subscribers.  The 
result  was  an  entry  of  only  twenty- 
eight,  but  the  race  fell  to  a  worthy 
recipient  in  Emilius.  Thence  it 
lived  on,  a  respectable  landmark 
in  turf  history,  meagrely  fed  with 
added  money  as  the  years  ad- 
vanced, till  in  1893  i*  went  to  join 
the  Port  and  the  Claret,  stakes 
that  every  old-fashioned  racing 
man  must  sorrow  over.  A  race 
whose  list  of  winners  begins  with 
Emilius  and  ends  with  La  Fleche 
had  a  not  inglorious  life. 

The  merest  dabbler  in  turf 
history  knows  that  a  royal  visit 
in   1838  was  commemorated    by 


the  establishment  of  the  Cesare- 
witch,  and  another  in  1844  by  the 
transformation  of  the  Ascot  Cup 
into  the  Emperor's  Gold  Cup. 
Both  races  remained  endowed  by 
the  munificence  of  father  and  son 
till  the  Crimean  war.  Then  the 
Gold  Cup  resumed  its  old  name, 
while  the  Cesare witch  remained 
untouched  save  that  the  three  hun- 
dred pounds  added  money  was 
found  by  the  Jockey  Club.  It  is 
perhaps  rather  painfully  symbol- 
ical of  modern  tendencies  that  the 
sweepstakes  should  have  passed 
away  and  the  weight  for  age  race 
been  transformed,  while  the  handi- 
cap keeps  its  name  and  status 
unaltered.  Let  us  at  least  be 
thankful  that  in  the  Cesarewitch 
we  have  one  of  the  few  long  dis- 
tance races  which  seem  able  to 
hold  their  own,  defiant  of  time  and 
changes.  J.  A.  D. 


Salmon    Studies. 


There  be  many  who  are  interested 
in  salmon — in  one  form  or  another. 
There  be  few  who  can  boast  of  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
king  of  loch  and  river.  The 
knowledge  of  most  is  confined  to 
the  last  earthly  stages  of  the  fish  ! 
Some  have  a  vague  idea  of  a 
silvery  salmon  as  seen  in  a  fish- 
monger's window,  or  mayhap  at 
Billingsgate  ticketed  "  Scotch." 
Others  of  an  epicurean  taste  can 
appreciate  various  wonderful  con- 
coctions in  which  salmon  is  made 
to  do  duty  under  various  French 
guises.  Still  more  have  distinct 
recollections  of  strenuous  wrest- 
lings with  sundry  tins  wherein  a 
pink  mess  supposed  to  represent 
salmon  as  manufactured  in 
America  reveals  itself.  But  when 
all  this  has  been  said,  the  popular 


knowledge  of  the  subject  has  been 
pretty  nearly  exhausted.  After 
that  the  common  beliefs  are  more 
or  less  mixed  and  vague.  Not 
only  so,  but  salmon  have  become 
the  victims  of  many  ideas  abso- 
lutely erroneous.  Despite  the 
charm  with  which  William  Black 
has  invested  salmon  fishing,  there 
are  many  who  can  never  over- 
come an  unfortunate  trick  of  con- 
founding "gillies"  and  "gaff," 
"Jock  Scots"  and  "Glenlivet," 
"fush"  and  "  fusky,"  with  the 
result  that  they  never  essay  to 
speak  on  the  subject  without 
either  libelling  the  fish  or  the 
fisher,  or  both.  But  these  may 
be  well  -  meaning  Philistines 
enough.  There  are  others  who 
dismiss  salmon  and  salmon  fish- 
ing with  such  epithets  as  "  rot," 
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"beastly  fag,"  "awfully  slow" 
and  so  on.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  such  belong  to  that  section 
of  the  British  public  who  can 
afford  to  have  a  couple  of  guns 
loaded  and  carried  for  them,  and 
have,  to  put  it  hyperbolically,  to 
shake  the  birds  off  the  muzzle  be- 
fore a  clear  shot  can  be  obtained. 
These  are  they  who  have  given 
grounds  for  the  well  known 
French  caricature  of  John  Bull 
summed  up  in  the  sentence, 
"  Let  us  go  and  kill  something." 
For  these  the  niceties  of  angling 
and  its  thousand  and  one  inci- 
dental charms  possess  no  interest, 
for  the  true  angler  is  of  necessity 
at  the  same  time  a  lover  of  Nature. 
The  sport  demands  as  no  other 
does,  that  the  successful  fisher  be 
a  keen  observer,  and  when  he 
scans  the  sky  and  notes  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  and  the  colour  of 
the  water,  what  wonder  if  the 
beauties  of  Nature  lay  hold  upon 
him  !  Away  upon  the  lone  moun- 
tain tarn,  or  by  a  rushing  Highland 
torrent,  with  the  everlasting  hills 
around  him,  or  by  the  green 
banks  and  overhanging  branches 
of  some  more  sylvan  river,  his  soul 
goes  out  to  the  scene  and  the 
opened  book  of  Nature  speaks  to 
him  as  no  preacher  can,  and  when 
the  evening  shadows  deepen  and 
the  giant  Bens  stand  out  dim  and 
ghostly  in  the  gloaming,  there  is 
the  two-mile  tramp  to  the  inn 
where  a  cheering  welcome  awaits 
him,  and  over  the  supper  table 
and  its  bright  associations  the 
angler  may  see  "  roseate  visions 
and  dream  dreams "  of  the  day 
and  its  sport. 

As  has  been  already  more  than 
hinted,  the  popular  knowledge  of 
salmon  and  their  movements  is 
not  only  scrappy  but  erroneous. 
To  correct  some  ideas  and  to 
serve  up  in  a  way  that  will 
commend  itself  to  the  plain  man, 
some  important    facts  regarding 


the  movements  of  salmon,  other- 
wise than  in  search  of  food  either 
in  the  sea  or  in  ascending  our 
rivers,  is  therefore  the  aim  of  the 
present  article.  In  treating  of 
such  matters  it  is  of  course  im- 
possible to  lay  down  the  law  with 
scientific  precision  in  every  case. 
Circumstances  are  different  in 
different  rivers,  but  there  are 
nevertheless  broad  general  prin- 
ciples, which  within  certain  limi- 
tations and  modifications  are 
widely  prevalent,  and  to  these  we 
shall  mainly  confine  our  attention. 

There  are  four  all  -  important 
factors  in  regulating  the  move- 
ments of  the  migratory  salmonida. 
These  are  the  temperature,  the 
wind,  the  tide  and  the  light,  and 
these  acting  alone  or  in  various 
combinations  have  a  greater  or 
less  effect  according  to  the  season  j 
of  the  year;  in  some  cases  one 
element  having  so  strong  an  effect 
that  it  will  neutralise  another  or 
even  two  or  three  others. 

Why  do  salmon  leave  the  sea, 
that  is,  the  brackish  or  the  purely 
salt  water,  for  the  fresh  water? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  easy 
and  sufficiently  well  known,  but 
the  motives  which  determine  in  a 
general  way  the  exact  times, 
early  as  well  as  late  in  the  season, 
give  rise  to  some  of  the  most 
interesting  problems  in  salmon 
lore.  Much  has  been  done  for 
the  elucidation  of  this  subject  by 
the  observations  on  the  tempera- 
ture of  sea  and  river  in  different 
localities,  and  these  have  gone  far 
to  establish  this — that  temperature 
has  probably  a  greater  influence 
in  inducing  fish  to  leave  the  sea 
than  any  other  one  condition. 

Another  interesting  question 
and  one  which  has  led  to  much 
speculation  is :  What  temperature 
is  most  favourable  to  the  angler  ? 
Put  thus  the  question  may  be 
misleading.  If  so  it  may  be  well 
to    explain     that    by    favourable 
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temperature  is  meant  that  which 
makes  the  fish  an  easy  prey  to  the 
rod.     Fish  undoubtedly  run  best 
when  the  temperature  of  the  salt 
water  they  are  leaving  and  of  the 
fresh  water  they  are  entering  is 
the  same.     On    the  other    hand 
winds    may  bring   fish    close   to 
land ;  they  may  be  plentiful  near 
at  hand  ;  the  tides  may  be  in  every 
respect   suitable  for    ascent   and 
yet  they  will  not  run  readily  when 
the  temperature  of  the  river  is 
abnormally  high    or    abnormally 
low  compared  with  that  of  the  sea. 
No  doubt  there  are  isolated  cases 
of  fish   running  under   such  cir- 
cumstances, while  it  must  also  be 
admitted  that,  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  the  effect  of  a  tempera- 
ture in  itself  greatly  against  ascent 
is  at  times  neutralised  to  a  very 
considerable    extent     by    highly 
favourable  winds. 

According  to  many  experts  this 
temperature  theory  holds  good  in 
the  taking  of  salmon  as  well.  In 
any  case  this  last  contention  is 
lx>rne  out  by  a  series  of  observa- 
tions taken  for  a  number  of  years 
on  a  certain  Highland  river.  These 
apply  to  the  spring  fishing,  how- 
ever, and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  same  results  will  not  be  ob- 
tained with  regard  to  summer 
angling.  But  until  investigations 
have  been  made,  not  in  a  few 
isolated  cases  only,  but  in  a 
number  sufficient  to  warrant  a 
generalisation,  the  case  for  an 
even  temperature  must  be  held 
not  proven. 

In  the  case  of  most  rivers  a 
breeze  from  the  land  brings  fish 
inshore,  and  when  other  circum- 
stances are  favourable  and  fish 
abound  in  the  sea  near  at  hand 
the  effect  of  a  breeze  of  this  kind 
in  encouraging  ascent  is  often 
truly  remarkable.  In  some  cases 
a  breeze  from  the  land,  striking 
the  river  at  right  angles,  is  more 
favourable  for  a  good  run  of  fish 


than  a  breeze  blowing  right  down 
the  river.  Much  depends,  how- 
ever, on  the  configuration  of  the 
country  and  the  effect  which  it 
has  in  determining  the  course  of 
the  river  near  the  sea.  If  the 
river  takes  a  sudden  bend  or 
makes  a  semi-circular  sweep  be- 
fore entering  the  sea,  a  wind  at 
right  angles  would  probably  be 
best.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
breezes  from  the  land  as  a  rule 
are  most  suitable.  A  sea  breeze 
is  not  in  many  cases  favourable, 
for  close  in -shore  the  water  be- 
comes agitated ;  and  on  a  rocky 
coast  fish  will  hardly  come  in 
when  the  sea  is  very  rough,  unless 
a  creek  affords  shelter.  The 
effect  of  sandy  scour  and  breaker 
water  is  the  same.  The  fish  ob- 
ject to  being  tossed  about  or 
having  to  drink  sandy  "  scour,"  and 
to  avoid  this  they  always  move 
away  from  broken  water  close  to 
land  further  out  to  sea.  In  sup- 
port of  this  netting  statistics  fur- 
nish abundant  proof.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  noticeable  that  during 
a  storm,  fish,  formerly  very  plenti- 
ful, disappear  often  almost  alto- 
gether, and  in  the  second  place, 
when  the  sea  is  rough  along  the 
coast,  the  only  places  where  sal- 
mon are  caught  in  good  numbers 
are  the  sheltered  bays  and  where 
there  is  a  fair  depth  of  water  with- 
out rocky  coast  or  sandy  scour. 

Although  the  tide  by  itself 
exerts  no  such  neutralising  in- 
fluence as  that  which  we  have 
seen  to  be  possessed  by  highly 
favourable  winds  and  has  no  effect 
beyond  tidal  bounds,  yet  it  has  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  determining 
the  time  when  the  fish  leave  the 
brackish  water  for  the  fresh, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  hard  and  fast  laws  in  rela- 
tion to  this  matter.  At  what 
state  of  the  tide  do  the  migratory 
salmonida  leave  the  sea  in  greatest 
numbers  ?    To  this  question  there 
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is  no  categorical  answer.  It  may 
be  the  same  in  rivers  apparently 
different,  and  different  in  rivers 
apparently  similar.  Furthermore 
it  frequently  varies  in  the  same 
river  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  In  many  rivers,  for  example, 
fish  leave  the  brackish  water  most 
readily  at  high  tide  in  the  early 
months  of  the  year,  say  up  to  the 
middle  of  April,  while  in  the  same 
rivers  in  summer  they  are  gener- 
ally reluctant  to  begin  the  ascent 
till  the  tide  has  receded  suffi- 
ciently to  create  a  stream.  Neap 
tides  in  many  rivers  are,  contrary 
to  the  prevailing  opinion,  more 
fully  taken  advantage  of  than 
spring  tides,  and  this  is  more  pre- 
vailingly the  case  at  one  season 
than  at  another.  Rivers  which 
have  little  or  no  tideway,  however, 
form  a  notable  exception.  In  such 
cases,  except  when  there  is  a  spate, 
the  fish,  so  far  as  tidal  influence 
affects  their  migrations,  do  not 
run  up  readily  except  at  high  tide. 
In  these  circumstances  spring 
tides  are  usually  more  suitable  for 
fish  leaving  the  sea  than  neap 
tides.  This  latter  circumstance  is 
known  to  hold  good  in  the  case  of 
some  rivers  which  have  a  long 
reach  of  tideway,  and  it  should 
also  be  noted  that  in  several  rivers 
at  certain  seasons  it  is  at  the  ebb 
of  the  tide  that  fish  run  best,  al- 
though this  is  more  general  during 
neap  than  spring  tides. 

Another  theory  which  is  subject 
to  many  important  qualifications 
to  which  the  majority  of  anglers 
pay  little  attention,  is  the  common 
belief  that  floods,  as  a  rule,  are 
highly  favourable  for  fish  running. 
In  spring,  a  grand  time  for  fish 
leaving  the  sea  is  when,  as  the 
result  of  a  thaw,  the  river  rises. 
At  that  time  the  water  is  not 
generally  so  dirty  as  during  the 
autumn  and  summer  floods,  and 
the  salmonida,  when  they  are 
about,   come    away  very  readily 


during  the  firat  day  or  day  and  a 
half  after  the  change.  Again,  at 
seasons  when  fish  are  running, 
they  are  often  very  plentiful  at 
the  mouths  of  our  rivers,  after  a 
long  spell  of  dry  weather.  In  such 
cases  they  usually  run  freely  with 
the  first  fresh  water  of  a  flood, 
provided  other  circumstances 
are  not  altogether  unfavourable. 
When,  however,  the  water  comes 
down  very  dirty,  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  the  fish  to  wait  till 
the  river  runs  clear,  although  sea 
trout,  as  a  rule,  run  with  the  first 
of  the  floods.  It  is  also  note- 
worthy that,  during  what  may  be 
called  long  floods,  occasioned  per- 
haps by  the  melting  of  snow, 
when  the  water  is  clear,  very  few 
fish  run  after  the  first  two  or  three 
days,  even  supposing  the  light  and 
winds  are  highly  favourable.  On 
such  occasions  a  great  deal  of 
fresh  water  has  run  out  to  the  sea, 
and  for  some  unknown  reason,  the 
fish,  except  on  very  rare  occasions, 
neither  run  up  the  rivers  nor  come 
in-shore  readily.  To  many  this 
may  appear  anything  but  an  or- 
thodox opinion,  but  it  is  the  case 
nevertheless.  Many  anglers  think 
that  large  numbers  of  fish  must 
ascend  the  rivers  when  they  are 
long  in  flood.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  this  is 
the  true  reason  why  they  fail  to 
get  the  benefit  in  enhanced  sport 
from  the  great  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  fish  which  they  erroneously 
believe  to  have  taken  place. 

To  come  to  the  conditions  of 
light  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
with  a  favourable  temperature  a 
dark  day,  with  a  good  stiff  wind 
in  the  proper  "  airt "  and  a  volume 
of  water  rather  above  medium, 
brings  on  the  best  run  when  fish 
are  plentiful  in  the  sea  near  the 
mouths  of  our  rivers.  A  bright 
day,  even  with  a  highly  suitable 
wind,  is  not,  as  a  rule,  so  good  as 
these    so-called    "driving  days.'* 
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In  spring  the  temperature,  some 
years,  counteracts  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  frequently  neutralises, 
the  influence  of  the  winds.  During 
the  earlier  months  the  tempera- 
ture is  often  particularly  low,  and 
though  at  the  same  time  there 
may  be  an  ample  volume  of  water 
the  fish  do  not  appear  to  have 
their  wonted  inclination  to  ascend. 
Indeed,  the  coldness  of  the  river 
seems  to  overawe  them  completely, 
and  under  such  conditions,  even 
supposing  they  have  a  splendid 
land  breeze  from  the  proper  quar- 
ter and  the  tide  runs  up  to  its 
very  highest,  they  will  not  leave 
the  sea  in  such  numbers  as  might 
be  expected  where  there  is  no 
tideway.  Where  there  is  a  long 
stretch  of  tidal  water  they  will  not 
leave  the  tideway  in  considerable 
numbers  while  the  low  range  of 
temperature  continues  in  the 
river.  They  will  keep  swimming 
about  in  the  brackish  water  up  to 
the  farthest  limits  of  the  tidal 
bounds  at  high  water,  but  for  one 
that  ventures  into  the  fresh  water 
a  host  will  return  when  the  tide 
recedes.  These  remarks  are  to  be 
accepted  only  with  due  allowance 
for  the  difference  of  temperature 
in  different  rivers  during  the 
spring  months. 

In  one  river  salmon  push  up 
more  rapidly  than  in  another,  and 
they  often  move  more  quickly 
when  they  have  a  stronger  stream 
to  contend  with,  though  this  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
In  some  cases  this  anomaly  can 
be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  but 
the  only  generalisation  that  can  be 
applied  is  rather  unsatisfactory — 
that  the  vagaries  of  the  salmon 
are  inscrutable. 

In  no  river,  however,  do  salmon 
run  so  rapidly  in  spring  as  in 
summer.  Even  under  precisely 
similar  conditions,  of  course  they 
do  not  all  travel  at  the  same 
speed,  but  in  the  main  the  rate  of 


progress  is  proportionate  to  the 
temperature  of  the  water  up  to  a 
certain  point.  Beyond  this  the 
temperature  causes  them  to  be- 
come lethargic,  and  their  move- 
ments are  consequently  retarded 
unless  there  is  present  what  may 
be  called  a  good  "  swimming ,r 
volume.  It  is  also  noteworthy 
that  the  colder  the  water  the 
longer  the  fish  remain  in  good 
condition  and  preserve  their  fresh- 
run,  silvery  appearance.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  warmer  the  water 
the  more  rapidly  do  they  become 
soft  in  flesh  and  brown  in  colour. 
A  fish  running  in  winter,  say  in 
January,  will  have  as  silvery  a 
colour  and  be  in  as  good  condition 
in  the  month  of  May,  that  is,  after 
being  four  months  in  the  fresh 
water,  as  a  fish  that  ascended  in 
July  or  August,  and  had  only  been 
in  the  fresh  water  a  week  or  per- 
haps less.  The  brown  colour 
which  the  salmon  assume  near  the 
spawning  season  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  summer  brown  - 
ness.  The  latter  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  temperature  and 
the  longer  continued  strong  sun- 
light, and  in  the  autumn  many  of 
the  salmon  are  brownish  before 
they  leave  the  sea. 

With  regard  to  netting  it  is 
wonderful  how  familiar  with  the 
habits  of  the  salmonida  trained 
and  observant  netsmen  become. 
In  the  tidal  reaches  of  our  rivers, 
or  a  little  above  them,  experienced 
netsmen  can  tell  with  almost  in- 
fallible certainty  the  days  on  which 
the  fish,  when  running,  will  leap 
out  of  the  water.  Such  antics  are 
not  at  all  common  so  near  the  sea, 
and  are  only  indulged  in  under 
peculiar  conditions.  Farther  up 
the  river  salmon  are  quite  in  the 
habit  of  disporting  themselves 
freely,  either  when  running  or 
after  they  rest,  and  in  such  lo- 
calities their  gymnastics  form  part 
of  the  regular  programme. 
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In  many  rivers  it  is  remarkable 
that  at  some  stations  which  are 
generally  very  fatal,  scarcely  a 
single  fish  can  be  captured  under 
certain  conditions  of  light.  This 
is  especially  the  case  when  the 
water  is  clear  and  from  medium 
to  small  in  volume.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances a  great  many  fish  may 
be  running  and  yet  very  few  will 
be  caught.  It  is  believed  that 
owing  to  the  respective  positions 
of  the  black  and  white  clouds  a 
certain  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
water  which  enables  the  fish  to 
see  the  nets.  In  any  case  ex- 
perienced netsmen  at  the  fishing 
stations  can  tell  with  almost  un- 
erring precision  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  water  and  the  clouds 
the  days  on  which  the  fish  will 
get  past  the  nets.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  worthy  of  special  notice 
that  under  these  conditions  the 
nets  at  other  stations  farther  up 
or  lower  down  the  river,  which  are 
generally  not  so  fatal,  will  often 
prove  more  destructive  than  usual. 
Hence  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  everything  depends  on  the 
position  of  the  "shot"  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  for  the  time 
being  affected  by  the  light. 

Another  curious  circumstance 
has  reference  to  the  colour  of 
salmon  when  they  leave  the  sea. 
One  is  to  appearance  a  greyish 
brown  and  another  a  bluish  black 
on  the  back.  It  is  not  the  large 
fish  alone  that  are  black  or  vice 
vevsd,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation,  of  which  the  present 
writer  has  shared  countless  op- 
portunities, that  in  shoals  of  fish 
these  colours  vary  indiscrimin- 
ately. There  may  be  two  large 
fish  together,  the  one  brown  on 
the  back,  the  other  black,  or  two 
small  fish  differing  in  the  same 
way.  The  writer  is  therefore  fain 
to  confess  that  he  is  completely 
at  a  loss  for  a  satisfactory  reason, 
as  he  is  not  disposed    to    think 


that  any  difference  of  environment 
before  they  left  the  sea  could  ac- 
count for  such  marked  differences 
in  the  colour  of  the  back  of  the 
fish. 

It  has  been  observed  that  sal- 
mon, when  rivers  are  in  spate, 
push  up  much  more  readily 
against  a  strong  stream  at  the 
top  of  the  flood  than  grilse  do. 
Though  stronger,  the  former  are 
not  faster  swimmers,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that,  upon  the  whole, 
they  have  more  fancy  for  running 
in  big  waters  than  have  grilse. 
The  latter  seem  to  prefer  running 
when  the  water  is  of  fair  volume 
and  not  much  discoloured,  but  they 
will  pursue  their  way  up  river  when 
there  is  barely  enough  water  to 
allow  them  to  swim,  and  it  is 
wonderful  what  determination 
they  show  at  the  summer  season 
to  get  over  the  garths  and  fords. 
Both  salmon  and  grilse  evince  a 
strong  repugnance  to  making  the 
ascent  when  the  water  is  very 
dirty.  The  ordering  of  the 
weather,  however,  does  not  rest 
with  the  salmonida  any  more  than 
the  genus  homo,  and  consequently 
grilse  as  well  as  salmon  have  fre- 
quently to  make  the  ascent  in 
heavy  waters.  They  make  the 
best  of  adverse  circumstances, 
however,  by  keeping  near  the  side, 
or  selecting  the  parts  of  the  chan- 
nel through  which  they  can  get 
along  most  easily.  The  more 
discoloured  the  water  the  nearer 
the  surface  they  keep,  and  the 
heavier  the  water,  whether  dis- 
coloured or  not,  the  more  they 
steer  for  the  side  to  avoid  stress 
of  current. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  the 
writer  wishes  to  disclaim  any 
dogmatic  or  contentious  spirit. 
He  has  fished  most  of  the  best 
salmon  rivers  in  Scotland,  and  as 
he  has  wandered  among  Highland 
lochs  and  rivers  he  has  never  let 
slip  an   opportunity  of    studying 
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the  habits  of  the  salmonida.  These, 
then,  are  some  of  the  results  of 
his  observations,  which  he  offers 
as  his  contribution  towards  the 
elucidation  of  some  of  the  more 
doubtful  points  and  as  a  stimulus 
to  others  who  may  be  willing  to 
compare  notes  and  to  join  in  an 
honest  attempt  to  throw  further 
light  on  salmon  problems.  He  is 
well  aware  that  there  will  be  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  about  some  of 
the  theories  advanced,  and  he  will 
welcome  any  step  which  has  for 


its  object  the  encouragement  of 
investigations  and  the  rousing  of 
public  interest.  Hitherto  the 
popular  ignorance  on  the  subject 
has  been  equalled  perhaps  only 
by  the  indifference  of  our  legis- 
lators ;  and,  if  the  present  article 
has  the  effect  of  correcting  some 
popular  fallacies  with  regard  to 
the  movements  of  the  salmonida, 
then  the  writer  will  have,  in  some 
measure,  accomplished  his  object. 

W.  Murdoch. 


Superstitions  of  the  Turf. 


Although  the  days  of  sorcery  and 
witchcraft  have,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  educational  enlighten- 
ment passed  away,  superstition 
still  stalks  the  land  and  the  belief 
of  what  is  contrary  to  reason,  or 
without  evidence,  is  common 
enough  in  city  and  hamlet,  town 
and  village.  The  element  of  luck 
is  carefully  studied  in  all  classes 
of  the  community  and  by  both 
sexes,  the  weaker  in  particular. 
In  the  lower  stratum  of  life  woman 
indeed  is  often  a  fatalist,  and  cer- 
tainly a  greater  fatalist  than  a 
man.  Among  the  classes  to 
whom  theft  is  a  duty  and  murder 
a  diversion,  superstition  flourishes 
like  a  rank  weed.  The  deeper  the 
ignorance  and  degeneration  of  the 
man,  the  more  profound  is  his  faith 
in  the  impossible.  His  destiny  is 
hidden  in  a  pack  of  greasy  cards. 
With  the  woman  of  the  same  class 
a  fortune-teller  is  her  undoubted 
oracle;  she  reads  destiny  in  the 
creaking  of  a  door,  or  the  tap  of  a 
beetle's  head  (which  she  calls  the 
death  watch).  She  clips  her 
hair  at  every  full  moon,  hoping 
thereby  to  increase  its  growth ; 
she  cuts  her  finger-nails  only  on 
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certain  propitious  days,  and  the 
howl  of  a  dog  at  night  throws  her 
into  a  convulsion  of  fear.  The  man 
is  a  rudely  constructed  puzzle  ; 
but  the  woman  is  an  ingeniously 
elaborate  paradox ;  what  is  before 
her  eyes  she  will  not  see,  what 
she  cannot  see  she  looks  for ! 
Her  prototype  of  the  other  sex 
will  take  on  one  of  his  shoes,  and 
turn  his  coat  inside  out  to  change 
his  luck  at  his  game  of  cards  or 
dominoes,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  fresh  game  he  will 
walk  three  times  round  his  chair 
or  turn  it  thrice  round,  for  the 
same  purpose.  Yes  ;  there  is  no 
lack  of  superstition  abroad,  even 
in  England. 

But  if  you  were  to  ask  a  parson 
what  he  thought  about  it,  he  would 
probably  ridicule  the  idea  that 
men  who  go  to  races  are  super- 
stitious. But  the  parson  would 
be  wrong,  for  owners,  trainers, 
backers,  and  maybe  officials  also, 
have  their  superstitions ;  indeed, 
the  only  class  that  need  be  marked 
with  an  asterisk  as  "  doubtful  "  is 
the  bookmaker. 

Beyond  a  doubt  the  noble  army 
of  backers  are  the   most   super- 
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stitious  of  all  Turfites.  In  their 
ranks  are  countless  "cranks" 
who  throw  their  money  away  over 
all  sorts  of  absurd  "systems." 
Backers  who  are  systematically 
cautious  in  the  way  they  bet,  and 
who  are  sufficiently  "in  the 
know,"  no  doubt  in  the  long  run 
find  themselves  winners,  but  there 
was  never  yet  a  "  system  "  which 
was  found  to  pay.  This,  however, 
is  a  subject  which  would  not  be 
exhausted  within  the  compass  of 
a  whole  monthly  part  of  Baily. 

There  was  a  backer  who  flour- 
ished for  a  considerable  period, 
who  swore  by  the  number  "13." 
But  he  did  not  necessarily  back 
No.  13  on  the  card,  for  when  not 
so  many  horses  were  telegraphed 
on  the  number  board  he  would 
count  down  and  up  again  until  the 
thirteenth  was  reached,  always 
counting  the  bottom  horse  twice, 
i.e.y  going  down  and  returning. 
When  a  larger  field  than  thirteen 
was  announced,  he  would  count  to 
the  thirteenth  down,  and  then  to 
the  thirteenth  upwards,  this  giving 
him  two  horses,  both  of  which  he 
would  back,  and  when  it  happened 
as,  of  course  occasionally  was  the 
case,  that  number  13  came  to  the 
same  horse  working  down  and  up, 
that  was  an  intimation  from  the 
Oracle  that  he  might  double  his 
usual  stake.  And  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  this  superstitious 
punter  had  a  fair  share  of  luck. 

How  often  have  we  heard  the 
remark,  "  Oh,  So  and  So  was  the 
first  jockey  (or  the  first  horse)  I 
came  across  in  the  paddock.  I 
must  have  a  bit  on  him  for  luck  !" 
This  is,  one  might  say,  a  regular 
custom  with  some  backers  at  Lin- 
coln on  the  opening  day  of  the 
season.  They  will  have  a  sove- 
reign on  the  mount  of  the  first 
jockey  they  meet  for  the  Lincoln- 
shire Handicap,  and  a  sovereign  on 
the  first  horse  they  clap  eyes  on 
that    is    engaged    in    that    race. 


Should  the  first  horse  they  see 
prove  the  mount  of  the  first 
jockey  they  have  met  after  reach- 
ing old  Lindum,  surely  this  means 
a  double-stake  dash  !  Another 
punter  religiously  refrained  from 
backing  any  horse  about  which  he 
had  a  tip,  and  whenever  a  trainer 
informed  him,  upon  inquiry,  that 
"  he  did  not  fancy  his/'  he  would 
forthwith  go  and  back  it.  And 
he  frequently  won  at  this  latter 
resource. 

The  idea  of  following  a  certain 
number  on  the  card  is,  of  course, ' 
most  absurd,  yet  scores  go 
"  broke  "  every  meeting  through 
this  infatuation  or  asinine  pro- 
clivity. These  are,  however,  the 
veriest  mugs  of  very  mugs,  whose 
presence  on  our  racecourses  could 
well  be  dispensed  with. 

There's  luck  or  ill-luck  in  num- 
bers, odd  or  even,  according  to 
taste,  and  mention  just  now  of 
No.  13  recalls  to  mind  an  "  even  " 
instance.  When  Joe  Cannon  was 
first  training  for  Captain  Machell 
he  had  a  rooted  objection  to 
taking  an  odd  number  of  horses 
to  a  meeting.  It  fell  out,  for  the 
Goodwood  Meeting  of  1875,  that 
he  had  a  pretty  large  string  to 
box.  When  the  contingent  was 
counted  up  there  were  thirteen. 
"  I  don't  like  that  number,"  solilo- 
quised Joe,  "  here,  put  Trappist 
in  with  them  to  make  it  up  to 
fourteen,  and  if  all  the  others  get 
beaten,  perhaps  he  will  pick  up 
a  race  for  us."  Sure  enough, 
Captain  Prime's  speedy  horse 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  stable 
and  carried  off  the  Stewards'  Cup, 
which  would  certainly  not  have 
happened  had  not  Joe  made  his 
string  of  "  departures  for  Good- 
wood "  up  to  "  even." 

It  is  a  mania  with  many  per- 
sons to  come  in  contact  with 
"cross-eyed"  folks.  These  are  the 
individuals  who  are  as  keen  on 
touching  the  hump  of  a  hunch- 
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back,  as  they  are  in  the  avoidance 
of  passing  beneath  a  ladder.  One 
sometimes  hears  amongst  racing 
people  such  an  observation  as  "  I 
sat  in  the  train  beside  a  humped- 
backed  chap,  or  opposite  to  a 
cock-eye ;  so  I  shall  touch  lucky 
to-day ! " 

Some  there  are,  who  when  par- 
taking of  poultry  or  game  at  dinner, 
religiously  "  pull  the  wish-bone  " 
with  their  neighbour,  and  then 
putting  the  two  pieces  side  by 
side,  exposing  only  the  ends  that 
are  equal,  the  one  draws  from  the 
other  and  he  who  secures  the 
larger  portion  is  supposed  to  gain 
his  "  wish,"  and  in  the  case  of  a 
racing  man  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  the  wish  invariably  takes  the 
shape  of  "  may  I  back  plenty  of 
winners  to-morrow ! " 

Equally  with  the  hunchback, 
to  rub  against  "  a  man  of  colour  " 
is  held  by  many  to  be  a  sign  of 
good  luck.  It  is  on  record  that 
at  one  time  a  certain  black  man 
— of  the  original  "  friend  and  a 
brother"  type — used  to  make  a 
decent  living  in  the  West  End  by 
loafing  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of 
the  chief  clubs.  Gamblers  who 
had  been  having  a  bad  time  would 
hand  him  a  "  tip  "  to  change  their 
luck. 

The  crow  is  almost  universally 
accepted  as  an  omen  of  misfor- 
tune, that  is,  when  the  crow  is 
unaccompanied  by  others  of  his 
tribe — 

"  One  for  sorrow , 
Two  for  mirth" 

as  the  old  saying  goes. 

And  in  this  connection  a  recent 
"crow  case'1  must  here  be  quoted. 
On  the  last  Two  Thousand  day, 
a  backer,  who  had  from  the  very 
first  espoused  the  cause  of  Ninus, 
was  interrogated  in  the  Birdcage 
as  to  whether  he  remained  as 
confident  at  the  eleventh  hour  of 
Prince  SoltykofFs  colt  winning 
the  race. 


"  Great  Scott,  no !  "  came  the 
reply.  "  A  couple  of  hundred  yards 
before  I  reached  the  paddock, 
a  wretched  crow  dropped  right 
in  front  of  me,  and  although  I 
searched  all  round,  and  even  used 
my  glasses,  I  could  not  spot  a 
second  crow.  No,  mark  my  words, 
Ninus  will  go  down  to-day  !  "  and 
this  was  said  in  such  a  serious 
manner  that  left  no  possible  room 
to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the 
speaker's  belief  in  what,  after  all, 
is  an  accepted  token  of  bad  luck 
by  persons  innumerable  in  every 
village  throughout  England. 

Trainers  have  their  prejudices 
as  to  colour,  also  to  certain  dates 
and  days.  A  few  believe  that  if 
their  horses  are  tried,  or  even 
regularly  exercised  on  Sunday, 
bad  luck  is  bound  to  follow.  It 
is  narrated  of  one  trainer,  how  he 
put  in  a  separate  pocket,  a  gold 
coin  for  each  horse  he  boxed  to 
go  to  a  meeting.  As  they  were 
about  to  pass  through  the  gate 
into  the  paddock,  he  carefully 
turned  these  gold  coins  over. 
What  is  more,  when  on  one  occa- 
sion he  brought  a  string  of  seven 
home  without  having  won  a  single 
race,  he  attributed  the  bad  luck 
to  the  fact  that  on  the  first  day, 
something  had  occurred  to  dis- 
tract his  attention  just  at  the 
moment  they  were  entering  the 
paddock,  and  as  a  consequence, 
he  had  forgotten  to  "  turn  'em 
over !  " 

There  are  some  owners  who 
cannot  be  induced  to  go  and  see 
their  horses  tried  for  fear  that  it 
will  bring  them  bad  luck.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  owners  will 
not  on  any  account  permit  their 
horses  to  be  put  through  the  mill 
unless  they  themselves  are  present, 
and  should  anything  occur  to 
prevent  them  getting  to  training 
quarters,  their  horse  runs  untried. 
Then  there  was  a  certain  owner 
who  would  go  miles  in  search  of 
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some  one  with  a  cross-eye,  either 
male  or  female,  who  he  would  take 
with  him  to  witness  the  trial 
gallop. 

A  piebald  horse  is  supposed  by 
very  many  simple-minded  folks 
to  bring  luck,  that  is  to  say, 
always  supposing  that  you  do  not 
catch  sight  of  his  tail.  A  grey 
horse,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
generally  reckoned  an  omen  of  the 
deadliest  of  ill-luck  by  the  majority 
of  regular  backers.  If  there  are 
few  grey  horses  win  races,  it  is 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  but  few  grey  horses  in  train- 
ing. With  an  increase,  however, 
in  the  number  of  grey  horses  now 
at  the  stud,  it  is  quite  on  the 
cards  that  in  a  few  more  years 
a  grey  will  be  seen  running  every 
day.  Whatever  may  be  said  in 
favour  of  "  bonny  bays,"  a  maxim 
obtains  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk  and 
Cambridgeshire,  that  "  there  can- 
not be  a  bad  brown." 

In  connection  with  backers  it 
may  be  added  that  not  only  in 
France,   but  on   Argentine  race- 


courses, where  Roman  Catholics 
most  do  congregate,  and  even  on 
the  Californian  tracks  at  Bay 
District  and  Ingleside,  it  is  com- 
mon enough  for  the  punter  to 
preface  his  investment  by  making 
the  sign  of  the  Cross  on  his  fore- 
head, chin  and  breast,  while  mut- 
tering a  few  brief  prayers. 

On  the  morning  of  Persimmon's 
Derby,  Mr.  Dorling  enquired  of 
the  official  in  charge  of  the  door 
near  the  weighing  room  "  whether 
Mr.  Marsh  had  his  trousers  turned 
up  ?"  and  receiving  a  reply  in  the 
affirmative  remarked,  "Oh,  then, 
it  is  all  right,  the  Prince's  horse 
will  win."  It  is  a  fact  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  which  the  writer  can 
testify,  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
last  Derby  the  popular  trainer 
in  question  had  not  turned  his 
trousers  up  ;  and — Dieudonne*  was 
beaten !  But  his  companion  came 
to  the  rescue  of  the  stable.  I 
wonder  what  the  Epsom  clerk  of 
the  course  made  of  this  ? 

Ernest  E.  Smith. 


Bounties  on  Vermin  in  America. 


The  officers  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  have 
at  last  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Bounty  system,  as  a 
means  of  exterminating  animals 
and  birds  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  farmer,  is  a  costly 
failure.  Any  measure  which  seeks 
the  destruction  of  noxious  vermin 
by  offering  rewards  for  slaughter 
at  so  much  per  head  is  a  delicate 
weapon  to  use ;  and  in  America, 
decentralised  authority,  conflict- 
ing industrial  interests  and  variety 
of  animal  pests  combine  to  reduce 
the  Bounty  system  to  a  condi- 
tion of  involved  perplexity  that 


bears  "  impracticability  "  writ 
large  all  over  it.  The  history 
of  the  working  of  the  Bounty 
Acts  is  not  without  its  humours, 
which  are  duly  appreciated  by 
those  who  faithfully  report  thereon. 
The  ' '  local  self  -  government  " 
enjoyed  in  the  States  is  respons- 
ible for  at  least  a  share  of  the 
failure.  On  the  principle  that 
each  community  best  understands 
its  own  needs,  it  is  competent 
for  the  Legislature  of  any  State 
to  make  or  repeal  laws  relating 
to  animal  pests ;  and  further,  the 
'  local  authority  of  any  individual 
county    enjoys  the  same   power. 
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In  theory  this  licence  is  perfect, 
in  practice  it  proves  imperfect  in 
a  somewhat  conspicuous  degree. 
The   Year -book   of  Agriculture  last 
published    at  Washington   shows 
how  ingeniously,  in  some  cases, 
county  boards  succeeded  in  spend- 
ing the  maximum  of  dollars  with 
the  minimum  of   result.     In  one 
instance,    two  adjacent   counties, 
being  sorely  vexed  by  the  depre- 
dations of  ground  squirrels,  passed 
Bounty  Acts  authorising  payment 
of  a  5  cent  award  on  each  squirrel 
killed ;   each  county  board,  how- 
ever, had   its  own    opinion    con- 
cerning the  most  conclusive  proof 
of  slaughter;    one    required   the 
animal's  scalp  or  head  to  be  pro- 
duced in   support    of   claims  for 
the  bounty,  while  the  other  pre- 
ferred   the    tail    as    a    voucher. 
Either  requirement,  judged  on  its 
own     merits,      was      reasonable 
enough;    you    must    catch    your 
squirrel    before    you    can    take 
either  his  head  or  his  tail ;    but 
evidently  it  did  not  occur  to  the 
collective  wisdom  of  either  board 
that  by  their  respective   Bounty 
Acts  each  squirrel  would  furnish 
two  official  vouchers.     The  writer 
of  the  Report  betrays  no  surprise 
when  recording  the  circumstance 
that  the  bounty  was  claimed  from 
each  local  board  on  that  end  of 
the   squirrel    for    which    it    had 
respectively   declared  preference. 
Again,  when  one    county   board 
offered  a  five  dollar  premium  for 
the   scalp   of    every    coyote    de- 
stroyed within  its   borders,  while 
an    adjoining     county,    suffering 
less  from  the  mischievous  beasts 
offered  one  dollar,   it    was    only 
natural  that  all  coyotes  killed  in 
the  latter  should  be  presented  in 
support  of  claims  made  against 
the  treasury  of  the  former,  and 
dwellers   on    the    border,  within 
equal  distance   of   offices   which 
paid  respectively  five  dollars  and 
one  for  coyote  scalps,  would  have 


had  more  than  their  share  of 
integrity  had  they  thrown  away 
four  dollars  on  each  head. 

Argus  himself  would  be  at  a 
loss  to  find  eyes  for  all  the  con- 
flicting interests  which,  with  equal 
justice,  claim  protection  from 
noxious  animals  in  a  country  so 
richly  endowed  with  furred  and 
feathered  pests  as  North  America. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighties 
the  sheep  farmers  of  California 
cried  out  exceedingly  upon  the 
coyotes,  which  were  both  numer- 
ous and  voracious,  committing 
serious  ravages  on  the  folds,  more 
especially  in  the  lambing  season. 
The  Legislature  of  the  State 
came  to  their  rescue,  and  passed 
an  Act  authorising  payment  of 
5  dollars  reward  for  each  coyote 
scalp.  From  the  sheep  farming 
point  of  view  the  measure  was 
a  brilliant  success :  in  eighteen 
months  37,497  coyote  scalps  were 
handed  in  and  187,485  dollar? 
were  handed  out ;  the  men  of 
mutton  were  delighted,  and  so 
let  us  hope  were  the  taxpayers, 
who  did  not  keep  sheep  and  had 
to  find  the  money.  The  number 
of  scalp-supported  claims  in- 
creased monthly  and  the  funds 
in  the  Treasury  decreased  in  sym- 
pathy :  the  measure  had  been 
truly  efficacious.  How  efficacious 
the  State  Legislature  soon  learned. 
California  supports  other  indus- 
tries than  those  of  mutton  and 
wool,  and  the  county  of  San 
Bernardino  suddenly  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  the  hares,  known 
in  the  States  as  "Jack-rabbits", 
were  increasing  at  an  alarming 
rate ;  it  had  apparently  not  before 
occurred  to  anyone  in  the  fruit- 
growing business  that  the  coyotes 
were  the  animals  which  kept 
down  the  jack  -  rabbits.  The 
position  was  curious;  the  fruit- 
growers had  been  taxed  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  extermination 
of  the  coyotes  which  ate  the  jack- 
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rabbits  which  ate  the  trees  which 
supported  the  fruit  growers.  The 
fruit-growers  appealed  to  the 
State ;  the  State  looked  at  its 
Treasury,  emptied  by  bounties  on 
coyotes,  and  shook  its  head  ;  the 
fruit-growers  then  appealed  to 
the  county  board,  and  the  local 
authority,  rising  to  the  occasion, 
set  a  20  cent  award  on  the  head 
of  the  jack-rabbit  in  a  desperate 
endeavour  to  undo  as  a  county 
the  mischief  it  had  done  as  an 
integral  portion  of  the  State  of 
California. 

The  "  happy  mean  M  in  bounties 
has  been  a  difficulty  ever  since 
man  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
stamping  out  vermin  by  rewards. 
If  the  figure  be  too  liberal  there  is 
an  excellent  prospect  of  creating 
a  new  industry.  We  have  been 
paying  rewards  for  snakes  in 
India  for  years,  without  making 
the  slightest  impression  on  the 
reptile  population,  whence  the 
sceptic  infers  that  snake-rearing  is 
an  industry  favoured  by  the  art- 
less black  man.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  reward  be  too  low, 
nobody  will  take  the  trouble  to 
earn  it.  In  Maryland,  long  ago, 
the  authorities  got  over  the 
difficulty  by  obliging  every  citizen 
to  furnish  annually  a  stated  num- 
ber of  crow's  heads,  but  this  by 
the  way.  There  is  ample  evidence 
that  the  American  scales  of  re- 
ward are  dangerously  liberal.  The 
State  Treasurer  of  New  Hamp- 
shire (evidently  a  mild  cynic),  in 
commenting  upon  the  number  of 
bear  scalps,  tendered  in  support  of 
claims  in  three  or  four  specified 
towns,  remarked  that  if  the  re- 
maining towns  of  the  State  should 
achieve  equal  success  in  breeding 
wild  animals  for  the  public  market 
he  should  require  a  tax  levy  of 
nearly  two  million  dollars  to  meet 
the  bounty  claims.  New  York 
State  repealed  the  Bear  Bounty 
Act  in  1895,  because  it  was  found 


to  have  exercised  so  singularly 
stimulating  an  effect  upon  the 
reproductive  power  of  the  Ursine 
population.  The  Bounty  Act 
indeed  is  a  fruitful  source  of 
fraud,  sometimes  impudent  but 
always  profitable.  The  selection 
of  officers  possessed  of  a  modicum 
of  zoological  knowledge  would  put 
an  end  to  such  impostures  as  the 
substitution  of  dog  scalps  for  those 
of  wolves,  and  perfectly  harmless 
birds'  skulls  (domestic  fowls  for  in- 
stance) for  those  of  hawks.  That 
at  one  time,  in  a  certain  State 
it  was  more  profitable  to  raise 
coyotes  at  five  dollars  than  sheep 
may  possibly  have  been  due  to  a 
depressed  state  of  the  mutton  and 
wool  market,  and  indicates  a  con- 
dition of  affairs  which  may  not  be 
repeated;  but  when  the  agricul- 
turist goes  around  collecting  the 
eggs  of  hawks  and  owls  to  hatch 
out  under  hens,  revision  of  the 
Scale  of  Bounties  payable  on 
birds  of  prey  seems  plainly  de- 
sirable. 

The  expense  involved  by  these 
Bounty  Acts  is  enormous,  and  the 
financial  inability  of  State  or 
County  to  long  withstand  the 
draw  on  its  resources  is  largely 
accountable  for  the  failure  of  the 
system  to  produce  the  desired  re- 
sults. Given  a  species  of  vermin 
numerically  strong  and  individu- 
ally prolific,  and  only  long  con- 
tinued and  relentless  war  can  be 
expected  to  make  any  impression 
upon  it.  The  best  that  is  claimed 
for  the  most  successful  measure  of 
the  kind  is  that  it  has  "  checked 
natural  increase";  and  this,  in  the 
case  of  the  jack-rabbit,  one  of  the 
most  generally  proscribed  animals, 
is  only  anticipating  Nature,  who 
corrects  undue  multiplication  by 
disease,  which  thins  out  the  species 
more  effectually  than  any  method 
yet  discovered  by  man.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  phase  of  the  business 
which    naturalists    will    examine 
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with  more  indulgence   than  will 
agriculturists. 

A  striking  example  of  the  vitality 
of  undesired  species  is  provided 
by  Montana.     In  1887  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Territory  determined 
on  an  effort    to  stamp  out    the 
prairie-dogs  and  ground  squirrels 
by  offering  a   10  cent  bounty  on 
the  former  and   5   cents  on  the 
latter.      This    Act    remained    in 
force   for    six   months,   and  was 
then   repealed    for  the  excellent 
reason    that    the    Treasury    was 
empty.      Net     result :  —  153,709 
prairie-dogs  and  698,971  squirrels 
destroyed  at  a  cost  of  50,317*45 
dols.;  and  "no  perceptible  effect 
on  their  abundance."     The  most 
heroic  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  an 
animal  plague  was  that  made  by 
Ada  County,  Idaho.     In  1878  the 
local    authority    proscribed     the 
jack-rabbit  at  3  cents  per  head, 
and   with    creditable    self-denial 
and  perseverance  continued    the 
struggle  for  seventeen  years.     In 
October,  1895,  the  county  declared 
itself  beaten,  having  paid  32,591  -86 
dollars  for  over    1,075,000  jack- 
rabbits.  They  still  organise  public 
rabbit  drives  on  a  large  scale,  and 
we  nowhere  find  complaints  of  lack 
of  game.    No  other  result  could 
have  been  expected;   to  try  and 


rid  one  specified  area  of  rabbits 
in  the  midst  of  a  country  swarming 
with  them  is  like  trying  with  a 
besom  to  keep  a  dry  spot  in  the 
middle  of  a  pond. 

America's  war  against  the  crow 
and  the  English  sparrow,  with 
Bounty  Acts  as  weapons,  would 
seem  to  have  been  abandoned  as 
hopeless.  The  latter  is  too  hardy 
and  robust  and,  producing  four 
broods  annually  or  even  six,  has 
gained  the  upper  hand  too  com- 
pletely. The  only  weapon  at  all- 
effective  that  America  can  pro- 
duce against  the  sparrow  is  the 
blizzard;  after  a  severe  storm 
the  birds  are  picked  up  dead  m 
hundreds  and  thousands ;  but 
this  beneficial  effect  of  blizzards 
is  one  that  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  pardonably  prone  to 
overlook  in  view  of  its  wider  re- 
sults. Shot  and  poisoned  grain 
do  something  towards  keeping 
down  the  crows,  and  the  great 
public  "  drives  "  have  been  found 
the  best  means  of  killing  down 
the  jack-rabbits,  as  many  as 
20,000  having  been  corralled  and 
clubbed  in  a  day  on  at  least  two 
occasions.  Any  man  who  invents 
a  method  of  dealing  similarly 
with  the  ground  squirrel  will 
deserve  well  of  his  country. 


A  Last  Century  Episode, 


I  take  it  that  young  Mr.  Marching- 
ton  went  about  as  near  being  pinked 
as  ever  a  man  did.  For  he  had  the 
ill  luck  to  fall  out  with  Lord  Malo- 
vale.  I  never  could  rightly  make 
out  the  cause  of  the  quarrel.  Lord 
Malovale  was  no  doubt  in  the 
wrong ;  but,  with  his  old  fashioned 
notions,  Walter  Marchington  was 
not  the  man  to  let  slip  any  reason 
for  the  affair.      But  I  heard   the 


story  from  his  cousin,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Thornhill,and  if  Betty  Thorn- 
hill  did  not  know  the  rights  of  the 
case,  I  would  like  to  know  who  did  ; 
for  she  was  Walter  Marchington's 
pretty  cousin,  and  his  sister  Alicia's 
dearest  confidential  friend.  Be- 
sides this,  she  was  staying  at 
Marchington  Court  when  the  duel 
should  have  taken  place. 

One  afternoon  early  in  January 
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of  1786,  Miss  Alicia  Marchington 
had  the  honour  of  an  offer  of  Lord 
Malovale's  hand  in  marriage,  and 
whatever  a  steady  course  of 
gaming,  and  the  Jews,  had  left  of 
Seton  Malovale.  His  lordship's 
offer  was  scornfully  refused.  They 
were  waiting  at  the  top  end  of 
Parson  Mayfield's  rough,  a  very 
likely  corner  for  a  fox  to  break  away. 
Hounds  had  only  just  been  put  into 
cover.  The  field  was  small,  and 
no  one  happened  to  be  within 
earshot.  She  told  his  lordship 
pretty  plainly  what  a  nuisance 
she  conceived  him  to  be,  and, 
catching  sight  over  the  hedge  of 
young  Hodgkinson,  what  must 
she  do  but  put  Gillyflower  at  it — 
the  very  fence  which  had  brought 
down  Sir  John  Marchington  two 
seasons  before — and  off  she  can- 
tered as  serene  as  you  please, 
leaving  his  lordship  extremely  put 
about.  Then  she  struck  up  a 
spirited  conversation  with  young 
Hodgkinson,  who  had  the  High 
Woodlands  farm  from  Sir  John. 
Was  his  youngest  sister  going  to 
send  that  honey  to  the  Court? 
And  how  was  his  mother's  eye- 
sight ?  and  so  forth.  All  which, 
as  you  will  conceive,  was  vastly 
irritating  to  my  lord,  who  had 
followed  with  greater  caution. 
Excepting  a  certain  notorious 
poacher  whom  he  occasionally 
threatened,  and  old  Dick  Black- 
stone,  who  wanted  such  a  deuce 
of  a  fancy  figure  for  a  gamecock 
he  had  coveted  ever  since  one 
Sunday  morning  in  September, 
Lord  Malovale  didn't  know  a 
single  soul  on  his  estate  by 
sight;  and  it  struck  him  as  odd 
that  this  girl  should  find  so  much 
to  say  to  one  of  her  father's 
tenants — Miss  Marchington,  too, 
who  had  been  to  St.  James's  and 
fluttered  the  hearts  01  a  couple  of 
score  of  young  sparks  at  the  Bath 
— Miss  Marchington,  the  notable 
Toast ! 


Well,  when  hounds  were  drawn 
off,  for  they  didn't  find  again  that 
day,  Lord  Malovale,  coming  up  to 
her,  managed  to  convey  to  this 
young  lady  of  spirit  that  he  con- 
sidered her  treatment  of  him 
marked  with  grave  insult.  And 
then,  like  a  fool,  he  added  that  he 
supposed  she  would  have  better 
offers;  for  her  brother  wasn't  exactly 
likely  to  succeed  to  Marchington, 
not  being  much  of  a  pistol  shot  at 
fifteen  yards.  And  then,  off  with 
his  hat  to  her,  if  you  please,  and 
says  he  to  her  servant,  '*  My  com- 
pliments to  Mr.  Walter  Marching- 
ton, and  tell  him  not  to  forget  the 
'  Salutation '  at  eight  sharp  to- 
morrow morning." 

Now,  from  that,  anyone  who 
wasn't  a  fool  could  tell  in  a  twink- 
ling that  there  had  been  some 
quarrel,  and  that  Lord  Malovale 
had  called  Walter  Marchington 
out ;  and  it  so  happened  that  Miss 
Alicia  Marchington  was  very  far 
from  being  a  fool.  "  Eight  o'clock 
sharp  to-morrow  morning,"  she 
thought  to  herself,  as  she  rode 
home,  "  and  at  the  '  Salutation.'  " 
Nor  had  she  ridden  to  hounds  in 
South  Derbyshire  for  about  fifteen 
years  without  acquiring  a  very  fair 
knowledge  of  the  country,  so  she 
knew  to  a  nicety  what  was  meant 
by  the  "Salutation."  About  half 
way  from  Marchington  Church  and 
Lord  Malovale's  lodge  gates,  and 
a  good  eight  miles  from  either,  she 
and  her  brother  had  more  than 
once  passed  the  old  tenantless  inn, 
all  shuttered  and  gloomy  looking. 
It  lay  about  a  mile  south  of  Dale- 
bury  Hollow.  That  was  the  spot 
fixed  for  the  duel.  It  was  there — 
she  kept  thinking — at  eight  the 
very  next  morning,  that  her 
brother  would  as  like  as  not  have 
a  bullet  put  into  him  by  that  hate- 
ful, hateful  man  who  had  just  been 
speaking  to  her. 

She  remembered  all  the  curious 
things  men  think  about  honour, 
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and  she  knew  that  her  brother  had 
accepted  the  challenge.    This  mes- 
sage was  only  a  reminder  to  him. 
Then  she  fell  to  thinking  of  old 
remembered  days,  and  the  shock  it 
would  be  to  Sir  John  if  anything 
were  to  happen  to  Walter.  All  the 
way  home  through  the  wet  lanes 
she  thought  and  thought  how  this 
duel  was  to  be  prevented.  She  rode 
briskly,    considering    that   Gilly- 
flower had  done  a  good  bit  of  work 
that  day.     Old  Peter  puffed  along 
behind  her.    He  would  never  allow 
a  younger  servant  to  take  his  place. 
"Hever  sin  shay  wur  fust  put  i'  the 
saddill  oy've  ridden  wi'  fer,"  he 
argued.  **  Shay  wunner  'ave  nowt 
but  'erown  wee,  gin  oy  tell  *er  t'owd 
'ardV'    That  particular  afternoon 
he  had  his  work  cut  out  for  him. 
Her  only    conclusion  when   she 
reached  the  Court,  was  that  her 
brother  must  not  know ;    but  that 
she  would  consult    Mr,    George 
Hawley,  who  was  at  Marchington 
for  a  few  days'   shooting.      Mr. 
George  Hawley  was  such  an  old 
friend  of  hers,  and  if  anyone  could 
find  some  way  out  of  her  difficulty, 
she  felt  sure  it   would  be  their 
visitor,  with    that    grave-looking 
face  of  his  and  happy  smile. 

They  sat  that  evening  in  the 
south  drawing-room  at  the  Court. 
It  was  their  favourite  room  in 
winter  evenings,  when  they  had 
little  company.  Lady  Marching- 
ton,  near  the  fireplace,  was  con- 
versing with  Miss  Elizabeth 
Thornhill.  Sir  John  divided  his 
time  between  the  Gazette,  which 
Hawley  had  brought  with  him  from 
London,  and  taking  short  naps. 
They  had  had  a  fair  day — about 
two-and-twenty  head — among  the 
turnips.  Walter  Marchington, 
much  to  his  cousin's  annoyance, 
had  given  up  teasing  her  or  an  old 
pointer  which  lay  on  the  hearth- 
nig,  and  was  now  apparently 
much  engrossed  with  Mr.  Sterne's 
14  Sentimental  Journey." 


Over  by  the  curtained  window 
Miss  Marchington  and  Hawley 
were  playing  picquet. 

"  Point  of  Six,  and  in  clubs,  Miss 
Marchington  ?  That  is  good,"  said 
Hawley,  quietly.  Now  he  held 
king,  ten,  and  he  remembered 
having  discarded  the  eight,  but  he 
let  the  game  proceed.  With  that 
fine  perception  of  details  which 
had  made  the  man  what  he  was, 
he  had  noticed  that  this  fair  oppo- 
nent of  his  was  hardly  herself  to- 
night. They  were  old  antagonists 
at  the  game,  but  he  would  not  for 
worlds  have  pointed  out  to  her 
that  her  attention  this  evening  was 
not  fully  given  to  it.  Instead,  he 
quietly  let  her  play  the  hand  out — 
it  was  the  last  of  the  game — and 
then  in  his  easiest  possible  manner 
he  set  a  conversation  going. 

•'That  delightful  song  which 
you  sang  to  us  last  night,  Miss 
Marchington,  was  by  Mr.  Purcell, 
wasn't  it  ?  I  know  nothing  of 
music,  but  the  words  have  quite 
charmed  me  all  the  morning — 

— '  To  whom  the  Graces  lent 
All  that  excelleth  : 
Her  have  the  gods  above 

Banded  to  honour, 
Such  is  the  wealth  of  love 
Lavished  upon  her.1 

All  day  those  words  kept  hum- 
ming in  my  head,  and  it's  lucky 
Sir  John  didn't  see  me  let  off  a 
woodcock  I  flushed  for  the  second 
time.  Indeed,  I  shot  most  out- 
rageously indifferently." 

"  I  protest,  Mr.  Hawley,  the 
author  of  the  words  is  alone  to 
blame.  I  will  not  have  so  grave  a 
charge  laid  against  Music.  Mar- 
lowe's words,  aren't  they  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"Now  I  could  have  wagered 
they  were  Fletcher's.  Surely 
they  are." 

Miss  Marchington  confuted  this. 
"  There  is  a  collection  of  songs  in 
the  library  ;  shall  we " 

"Let  us  go  to  the  library  at 
once,"  he  answered,  very  promptly  • 
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44  we  must  settle  this  great  ques- 
tion." 

So  they  went  to  the  library,  a 
low-ceilinged  room  on  the  west 
side  of  the  house.  Sir  John  was 
not  much  of  a  book  man,  but  had 
his  father's  fine  collection  of  modern 
books,  the  steady  accumulation  of 
thirty  years'  quiet  reading  at  the 
rectory,  for  Sir  John  succeeded  his 
uncle.  And  the  old  books,  though 
there  was  no  great  number  of  these, 
were  admirable  of  their  kind. 

The  moment  they  reached  the 
library  Hawley  went  to  what  he 
called  Poets'  Corner,  a  nook  by  one 
of  the  windows ;  but  he  knew  well 
that  Alicia  Marchington's  mind 
was  very  far  from  the  courtly 
poets.  She  was  standing  by  the 
wide  chimney-piece,  and,  without 
any  ado,  set  to  and  told  him  what 
she  dreaded.  Lord  Malovale  had 
challenged  her  brother.  George 
Hawley  asked  no  questions  as  to 
the  source  of  her  information.  If 
they  met  it  was  perfectly  obvious 
that  Marchington  ran  a  grave  risk 
of  his  life. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Hawley,"  she  con- 
cluded, and  those  brown  eyes  that 
had  flashed  such  scorn  on  Lord 
Malovale  were  quite  soft  and 
tender  ;  "  you  will  help  me,  won't 
you  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Miss  Alicia,"  he 
answered,  "  I  am  happy  because  I 
can  assure  you  that  this  duel  shall 
never  take  place." 

The  prompt  and  definite  way  in 
which  he  spoke  startled  her. 

"  You  will  not  kill  him  ?  "  she 
asked. 

44 1  may  not  have  to  kill  him," 
he  answered  lightly,  smiling  at  her 
anxiety.  44  Faith  !  I  think  you 
ladies  are  very  perplexing.  He  is 
no  friend  of  yours,  is  he  ?  " 

44  Mr.  Hawley,  you  are  very  kind, 
though  a  little  stupid.  I  insist  on 
your  telling  me  by  what  means 
you  purpose  preventing  this  duel." 

44  That    is    impossible.       Rest 


assured  that  they  are  perfectly 
fair  means." 

44 1  will  not  let  them  be  unless  I 
know  them." 

44 1  cannot  tell  you,"  he  said, 
c  ravel  v 

44  You  will  not  tell  me  ?  Then 
your  scheme  is  an  unfair  one,  and 
it  shall  not  have  my  sanction." 

44  Then  I'll  wager  all  I  have 
to  a  guinea  that  your  brother  is 
shot." 

44  Mr.  Hawley,  why  will  you  not 
have  confidence  in  me  ?  " 

44  Miss  Marchington,  were  I  to 
tell  you  what  you  ask,  I  should  be 
bound  to  tell  you  more — to  tell  you 
perhaps  all.  I  should  lose  any 
good  opinion  of  yours  I  may  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  possess." 

44  Then  I  forbid  you,"  she 
answered,  44on  your  honour,  to 
take  any  action  in  the  matter." 

44  Oh !  Miss  Marchington,  is  that 
your  last  word  ?  Is  that  kind  to 
me,  to  Sir  John  and  Lady  March- 
ington ?  No,  I  will  not  take  you 
at  that  last  word.  Your  brother's 
life,  after  all,  is  of  more  account 
than  my  own  vanity.  I  will  tell 
you  a  thing  which  no  soul  in  the 
world  guesses.  You  have  heard 
of  the  notorious  highwayman, 
4  Captain  Scarlet,'  the  terror  of 
these  Midland  roads  ?  " 

She  nodded,  and  gave  a  little 
shudder. 

44  He  had  the  honour,"  he  con- 
tinued, 44  to  stop  my  Lord  Malo- 
vale's  coach  last  assizes,  a  dozen 
miles  or  so  away  from  Malovale 
Park.  To-morrow  morning  his 
lordship's  journey  to  the  *  Saluta- 
tion '  will  no  doubt  be  made  by 
chaise;  for  short  journeys  that 
has  been  his  mode  for  some  time. 
There  is  a  little  coppice  a  mile 
from  the  park  gates.  You  are 
surprised  at  my  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  neighbourhood.  At 
half  an  hour  after  seven  to- 
morrow morning — it  should  then 
be  still  darkish  —  Lord  Malovale 
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will  be,  I  vow,  half-frightened  out 
of  any  wits  which  he  owns  by  a 
glimpse  of  that  same  notorious 
gentleman  of  the  road  at  the  chaise 
window  with  a  pistol  cocked.  It 
is  improbable  that  after  the  shock, 
following  so  closely  upon  such  an 
early  and  unusual  hour  of  rising — 
well,  it  is  improbable  that  his  lord- 
ship will  proceed.  I  assure  you 
that  in  these  little  matters  a  pos- 
tilion boy  is  eminently  agreeable 
and  ready  to  fall  in  with  one's 
wishes  or  views  suggested.  '  Cap- 
tain Scarlet '  is  well  known." 

"  But  you  are  not  in  league 
with  that  scoundrel  ?  "  she  asked, 
very  pale. 

"  Madam,  Captain  Scarlet's 
interests  are  mine  also,"  he 
answered,  bowing. 

"  Yours  ?     How  can  that  be  ?  " 

"  Oh,  do  you  not  understand  ?  " 
he  cried ;  "  I  am  Captain  Scarlet." 

"  You ! "  she  said,  very  faintly. 
"Oh,  and  I  thought  that  you  were 
not  like  other  men."  Then  she 
was  silent,  because  there  was 
nothing  to  be  said. 

As  always  when  any  danger 
threatened,  he  had  spoken  with 
admirable  coolness. 

The  meaning  of  her  last  sen- 
tence may  not  have  been  fully 
understood  by  him  until  too  late, 
for  he  continued  in  the  same  grave 
unmoved  manner:  "And  now  you 
need  never  speak  to  me  again. 
This  will  not  be  in  any  way  diffi- 
cult, for  in  the  future,  which 
will  be  somewhat  dreary,  I  admit, 
the  rose-garden  and  library  of 
Marchington  Court  will  only  be 
very  pleasant  memories.  In  jus- 
tice to  me,  I  ask  you  to  believe 
that  I  told  you  this  knowing  that 
it  must  be  so.  I  was  always  con- 
vinced that  Miss  Marchington 
valued  truth  and  honour  before 


everything.  Good-bye.  Your 
brother  had  best  put  in  an  appear- 
ance at  the  '  Salutation '  to- 
morrow; but,  believe  me,  it  will 
not  be  necessary.  I  give  you  my 
word  for  it,  as  a  gentleman."  He 
paused,  smiling  and  half  expecting 
that  wit  of  hers  which  had  first 
attracted  him  to  complete  the  sen- 
tence; then  he  added,  "Gentle- 
man of  the  Road,  good-bye.  He 
owes  his  salvation  to  you." 

He  bowed,  and  was  leaving  her, 
but  before  he  reached  the  door 
Walter  Marchington  entered  with 
a  white,  scared  face. 

"  A  horrible  thing  has  hap- 
pened," he  said.  "  Lord  Malovale 
has  been  thrown  from  his  horse 
and  killed.  His  body  lies  at  one 
of  the  keepers'  lodges.  It  was 
found  somewhere  near  Kingsley 
Cross.  William  Mansfield  is  in 
the  servants'  hall.    He  has  seen  it." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Hawley,  "  you 
shock  me  excessively.  Lord  Malo- 
vale— ah,  I  have  heard  the  name. 
I  think  he  frequents  London  or  the 
Bath.  Was  he  with  the  hounds 
to-day  ?  A  fine  horseman,  too,  if 
accounts  are  true.  Gad,  how 
shocking !  I  will  go  to  the  drawing- 
room,  if  you  will  excuse  me." 

The  next  day  Mr.  Hawley  left 
Marchington  Court.  Someone  at 
White's  spread  a  report  that 
George  Hawley  was  in  love  with 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  Sir  Tack 
Marchington  down  in  Derbyshire ; 
but  on  his  return  some  weeks 
later,  they  forgot  to  remind  him  of 

the  rumour.     The  Duke  of  C 

pointed  it  out,  though,  as  a  notable 
fact  that  George  Hawley  didn't 
play  for  unreasonable  stakes  at 
Almack's  for  fully  a  week  after  his 
return. 

Arthur  Stuart. 
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County  Councils  and  Wild  Birds. 


The  question  of  the  protection 
of  wild  birds  by  the  Legislature  is 
one  of  considerable  importance  to 
sportsmen  and  landowners,  but 
unfortunately  it  is  also  a  question 
of  considerable  complication  owing 
to  the  manner  in  which  modern 
Acts  of  Parliament  are  framed. 
One  of  the  prevailing  peculiarities 
of  modern  legislation  is  the  prac- 
tice of  sketching  in  outline  the 
general  features  of  a  proposed 
change  and  leaving  to  some  sub- 
ordinate authorities  the  task  of 
filling  in  the  details.  An  instance 
of  this  practice  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Wild  Birds  Protection  Acts, 
which  give  to  a  Secretary  of  State 
on  the  application  of  a  County 
Council  or  Council  of  a  County 
Borough,  almost  indefinite  powers 
of  varying,  excluding,  extending 
and  applying  the  provisions  of  the 
Acts.  It  is  proposed  in  this  article 
to  consider  the  effect  of  some  of 
the  orders  made  under  these  Acts 
in  so  far  as  they  affect  sportsmen 
and  landowners  in  England  and 
Wales.  In  order  to  make  the 
orders  intelligible  it  is  necessary 
just  to  make  a  short  reference  to 
the  Acts  themselves. 

The  Acts  are  four  in  number 
and  were  passed  in  the  years  1880, 
1881, 1894  and  1896.  The  general 
purport  of  the  principal  Act,  the 
Act  of  1880,  is  to  divide  all  wild 
birds  other  than  birds  of  game 
into  two  classes,  those  birds  which 
are  in  the  schedule  and  those 
which  are  not,  and  to  establish  a 
close  time,  between  March  1st  and 
August  1st  in  each  year,  within 
which  wild  birds  may  not  be  shot. 
As  against  owners  or  occupiers  of 
land  the  Act  only  protects  those 
wild  birds  which  are  in  the 
schedule.  The  scheduled  wild 
birds  may  not  during  the  statutory 
close  time  be  shot  by  anyone. 


Orders  may  be  made  on  the 
application  of  County  Councils  to 
extend  or  vary  the  close  time  pre- 
scribed by  the  Act  and  to  exempt 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  a  county 
from  the  operation  of  the  Act. 
By  the  Act  of  1 894,  orders  may  be 
made  to  prohibit  the  taking  or 
destroying  of  wild  birds'  eggs  and 
to  add  wild  birds  to  the  schedule. 
By  the  Act  of  1896  orders  may  be 
made  "  for  special  reasons  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  application," 
prohibiting  the  taking  or  killing  of 
particular  kinds  of  wild  birds  from 
August  1  st  to  March  1st,  or  the 
taking  or  killing  of  all  wild  birds 
in  particular  places  during  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  that  period. 
The  Act  of  1896  first  enabled  the 
Council  of  a  County  borough  to 
make  orders  under  the  Acts.  Up 
to  the  present  time  orders  under 
the  Acts  have  been  made  for  all 
the  counties  in  England,  with  the 
exception  of  Berks,  Hereford, 
Monmouth,  Notts  and  Rutland; 
for  half  the  Welsh  Counties,  viz., 
Anglesey,  Brecon,  Carnarvon, 
Flint,  Glamorgan  and  Pembroke, 
and  for  the  following  County 
Boroughs :  —  Barrow- in  -  Furness, 
Birkenhead,  Bradford,  Hastings, 
Huddersfield,  Liverpool,  Middles- 
brough, South  Shields  and  Car- 
diff. 

The  question  which  is  probably 
of  most  interest  to  landowners 
and  sportsmen  on  this  subject,%is 
to  what  extent  do  the  Acts  and 
the  orders  made  under  them  affect 
game.  The  answer  is  that  birds 
which  are  game  in  England  within 
the  Game  Act,  1831  (i.e.9  phea- 
sants, partridges,  grouse,  heath  or 
moor  game,  black  game  and  bus- 
tards) have  a  special  close  time 
provided  by  that  Act  and  cannot 
fall  within  the  purview  of  the 
Wild  Birds  Protection  Acts,  or  of 
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any  orders  made  under  them. 
However,  in  spite  of  this,  two- 
authorities,  viz.,  the  Suffolk 
County  Council  and  the  Hastings 
Borough  Council,  have  added  the 
great  bustard  to  the  schedule  to 
the  Act  of  1880.  These  orders 
are  probably  invalid,  for  if  they 
were  to  have  any  effect  at  all  they 
would  substitute  for  the  longer 
close  time  under  the  Game  Act 
(between  March  1st  and  Septem- 
ber 1st)  the  shorter  close  time 
under  the  Wild  Birds  Protection 
Act,  1880  (between  March  1st 
and  August  1st),  a  result  that 
probably  no  one  ever  contemplated 
or  desired,  for  the  great  bustard, 
which  is  one  of  the  rarest  of 
British  birds,  requires  all  the  pro- 
tection that  the  law  can  give. 

As  regards  the  eggs  of  game 
birds  the  powers  of  County  Coun- 
cils seem  more  extensive,  and  the 
Wild  Birds  Protection  Acts  do 
to  some  degree  trench  on  those 
rights  of  landowners  and  sports- 
men which  are  recognised  by  the 
Game  Act  of  1831.  The  Game 
Act  of  183 1  protects  to  some 
extent  the  eggs  of  certain  birds, 
namely,  of  all  birds  of  game,  of 
swans,  wild  duck,  teal  and  wid- 
geon ;  section  24  of  that  Act 
makes  it  an  offence  for  "any 
person  not  having  the  right  of 
killing  game  upon  any  land,  nor 
having  permission  from  the  per- 
son having  such  right  wilfully  to 
take  out  of  the  nest  or  destroy  in 
the  nest  upon  such  land  "  the  eggs 
of  the  birds  named  above ;  this 
section  recognises  that  the  person 
who  has  the  right  of  killing  game 
on  land  has  a  qualified  right  of 
property  in  the  eggs  of  the  birds. 
After  the  passing  of  the  Game  Act, 
1831,  no  other  Act  of  Parliament 
was  in  force  which  contained  pro- 
visions as  to  the  eggs  of  wild  birds 
until  the  passing  of  the  Wild 
Birds  Protection  Act,  1894,  which 
gives  to  a  County   Council    the 


power  to  apply  for  an  order  pro- 
hibiting the  taking  or  destroying 
of  wild  birds'  eggs  in  any  place  or 
places  within  the  county,  or  the 
taking  or  destroying  the  eggs  of 
any  specified  kinds  of  wild  birds 
within  the  county  or  parts  thereof. 
The  first  of  these  powers,  that  of 
protecting  breeding  colonies  for 
wild  birds,  has  been  made  use  of 
by  eleven  authorities,  and  in  the 
following  areas  the  taking  or  de- 
stroying of  the  eggs  of  any  species 
of  wild  birds  is  altogether  pro- 
hibited, viz. :  —  Walney  Island 
(Barrow  -  in  -  Furness),  Wicken 
Sedge  Fen  (Cambridgeshire),  a 
district  within  the  Hundred  of 
Wirral  (Cheshire),  Lundy  Is- 
land, the  Baggy  Point  district, 
the  Lynton  district  and  the  Slap- 
ton  Ley  and  Start  district  (Devon), 
the  foreshore  from  Harwich  to 
Shoeburyness  (Essex),  parts  of 
the  Borough  of  Hastings,  the  Red 
Cliff  and  Culver  Cliffs,  and  all  the 
cliffs  in  the  parishes  of  Fresh- 
water and  Totland  (Isle  of  Wight), 
a  part  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  and 
other  parts  of  Kent  near  Deal  and 
Folkestone,  Hickling  Broad  and 
several  other  Broads  and  parts  of 
Norfolk,  Holy  Island,  part  of  the 
Suffolk  sea  coast,  part  of  the 
Sussex  coast  and  Spurn  Promon- 
tory (Yorkshire).  Within  these 
areas  it  would  seem  that,  while  the 
orders  remain  in  force,  no  one  can 
take  the  eggs  of  any  wild  birds 
whatever,  even  of  a  bird  of  game. 
No  order  has  been  made  speci- 
fically referring  to  the  eggs  of  any 
bird  of  game,  but  the  power  of 
prohibiting  the  taking  or  destroy- 
ing of  the  eggs  of  such  birds  as 
the  wild  duck,  teal  and  widgeon, 
has  been  made  use  of  by  several 
County  Councils,  and  the  effect  of 
such  orders  is  to  deprive  a  person 
having  the  right  to  kill  game 
on  land  of  the  right  to  take  these 
eggs.  Thus  the  eggs  of  the  wild 
duck,  teal  and  widgeon  are  pro- 
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tected  in  H  udders  field,  Lanca- 
shire, Lincolnshire,  Norfolk  and 
Shropshire ;  the  eggs  of  the  teal 
and  the  widgeon  in  Brecon ;  the 
eggs  of  the  wild  duck  and  teal  in 
Barrow-in-Furness,  and  those  of 
the  wild  duck  in  Leicester  and 
Huntingdon. 

The  rights  of  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  land  to  kill  birds  on  their 
land  are  only  affected  by  the  Wild 
Birds  Protection  Acts  as  regards 
the  birds  which  are  in  the  schedule 
to  the  Act  of  1880.  The  birds  in 
the  schedule  of  most  interest  to 
sportsmen  are  wild  duck,  teal, 
widgeon,  snipe,  plover  and  wood- 
cock. These  birds  may  not  be 
shot  between  March  1st  and 
August  1st  by  anyone. 

In  certain  counties  the  statutory 
close  time  has  been  altered,  e.g., 
in  Bedford,  Cheshire,  Derby  and 
Kent  the  close  time  is  from  March 
1  st  to  August  1 2th;  in  Yorkshire 
(West  Riding)  and  Northumber- 
land from  March  1st  to  August 
nth  ;  in  Northumberland  (for 
some  birds),  Durham,  East  Sussex 
and  Hastings  from  March  1st  to 
August  31st;  in  Essex  from  March 
15th  to  August  15th  ;  in  Hertford 
from  February  15th  to  August 
15th  ;  in  Huntingdon,  Isle  of  Ely, 
and  Lincoln,  from  March  15th  to 
August  15th  ;  in  Devon,  London, 
Middlesex  and  Surrey,  from 
February  1st  to  August  31st ;  in 
Yorkshire  (East  Riding)  from 
March  1st  to  August  15th;  York- 
shire (North  Riding)  from  March 
15th  to  August  31st  ;  in  Peter- 
borough from  March  15th  to 
September  1st,  and  in  Anglesey 
from  March  1st  to  October  1st. 

No  bird  which  is  in  the  schedule 
or  which  has  been  added  to  the 
schedule,  can  be  shot  by  any  one 
in  the  counties  named  between  the 
specified  dates  ;  except  that  East 
Sussex  and  Hastings,  mindful  of 
the  flocks  which  pass  northwards 
across   Sussex  during  the  month 


of  August,  exempt  from  the  ex- 
tended close  time  the  wild  swan, 
wild  geese,  widgeon,  teal  and  all 
other  wild  ducks,  woodcock,  snipe, 
plover,  god  wit,  redshanks  and 
other  sandpipers,  curlews  and 
whimbrel.  Kent  does  the  same 
with  the  wild  duck,  and  Anglesey 
with  the  woodcock,  teal,  widgeon, 
and  other  members  of  the  wild 
duck  tribe.  In  other  counties  the 
statutory  time  between  March  1st 
and  August  1st  holds  good. 

The  question  of  the  protection 
of  the  eggs  of  the  peewit,  lapwing 
or  green  plover  has  given  rise  to 
much  discussion  in  several  coun- 
ties. No  English  county  specific- 
ally protects  the  eggs  of  this  bird 
which  are,  as  everyone  knows,  in 
great  demand  in  spring,  and  they 
are  only  protected  in  the  parts  of 
the  counties  already  mentioned, 
where  wild  birds'  eggs  are  pro- 
tected altogether ;  but  several 
Scotch  counties  give  a  modified 
protection  to  the  eggs,  viz.,  after 
April  15th.  The  eggs  of  some  of 
the  rarer  varieties  of  the  plovers 
such  as  the  ringed  plover,  the 
Kentish  plover  and  the  golden 
plover,  are  protected  in  many 
counties  of  England. 

The  birds  of  most  interest  to 
sportsmen,  which  are  not  included 
in  the  schedule  to  the  Act  of  1880, 
are  the  quail  and  the  landrail. 
The  quail  has  been  added  to  the 
schedule  in  Bucks,  Suffolk  (West), 
and  Brecon,  and  may  not  be  shot 
even  by  owners  or  occupiers  of 
land  in  those  counties  between 
March  1st  and  August  1st ;  the 
landrail  has  also  been  added  to 
the  schedule  in  Bucks,  parts  of 
Essex,  Hastings,  Middlesex, 
Peterborough,  Suffolk  (West), 
Brecon  and  Cardiff.  It  may  not 
be  shot  in  Bucks,  Suffolk  (West), 
Brecon  and  Cardiff  between 
March  1st  and  August  1st ;  in 
parts  of  Essex  between  August 
15th    and    March    15th,   and   in 
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Middlesex  between  September  ist 
and  the  following  January  31st. 
In  Middlesex  an  owner  or  occupier 
of  land,  or  person  authorised  by 
him  can  shoot  landrail  between 
February  ist  and  August  31st, 
but  may  not  shoot  it  between 
September  ist  and  January  31st 
In  counties  other  than  those 
named,  the  owners  or  occupiers 
of  land,  or  persons  authorised  by 
them  may  shoot  quail  or  landrail 
at  any  time  in  the  year.  The  eggs 
of  the  landrail  are  protected  by 
the  Peterborough  County  Council, 
but  nowhere  else. 

There  are  other  birds  which 
are  of  interest  to  sportsmen,  not 
as  being  objects  of  sport,  but  as 
being  the  real  or  supposed  enemies 
thereto.  Many  birds  of  prey  have 
been  warred  on  so  relentlessly  by 
gamekeepers,  that  some  of  them 
are  decreasing  considerably  in 
numbers,  while  others  are  in 
danger  of  disappearing  from  Eng- 
land altogether,  and  the  County 
Councils  have  in  many  cases  set 
themselves  to  make  orders  to 
arrest  this  relentless  slaughter. 
Thus  the  harmless  owl,  which 
many  gamekeepers  treat  as  an 
enemy  would  appear  from  the 
orders  of  County  Councils  to 
be  the  most  highly  favoured  of 
all  English  birds.  It  is  in  the 
schedule  to  the  Act  of  1880,  and 
therefore  may  not  be  shot  by 
anyone  between  March  ist  and 
August  ist,  except  in  the  coun- 
ties which  have  altered  the  close 
time.  Twenty-two  Councils  of  the 
British  Isles  have  extended  the 
close  time  for  this  bird,  and  in 
parts  of  Essex,  in  London, 
Middlesex,  West  Suffolk  and 
Cardiff,  it  is  protected  during 
the  whole  year.  The  eggs  of 
the  owl  are  protected  in  thirty- 
one  English  and  two  Welsh 
counties.  Next  in  favour  to  the 
owl  come  the  kestrel,  the  merlin 
and  the  hobby.     The  kestrel  is 


not  in  the  schedule  to  the  Act  of 
1880,  but  is  added  to  the  schedule 
by  twenty-two  local  authorities. 
Like  the  owl  it  is  protected  all  the 
year  round  in  Devon,  Essex, 
London,  Middlesex  and  Suffolk: 
it  is  protected  in  Wales  by  one 
County  Borough,  Cardiff.  The 
eggs  are  protected  by  twenty-six 
English  authorities. 

The  kite  is  perhaps  in  greater 
danger  of  becoming  extinct  than 
any  other  British  bird.  At  present 
the  bird  is  only  protected  against 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land  in 
two  counties  of  Great  Britain, 
viz.,  Brecon,  where  it  still  breeds, 
and  Perth.  In  England  the 
County  Borough  of  Hastings  pro- 
tects it  all  the  year  round,  but 
not  against  owners  and  occupiers 
of  land.  The  eggs  are  protected 
in  Devon,  Hastings,  Sussex  (East) 
and  Brecon,  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
the  bird  has  not  been  added  to- 
the  schedule  by  more  County 
Councils,  for  surely  a  determined 
effort  ought  to  be  made  to  prevent 
its  disappearance  from  the  list  of 
British  Birds. 

The  common  and  honey  buzzard 
receive  considerable  protection  in 
England;  they  are  added  to  the 
schedule  by  nineteen  authorities, 
while  Devon,  Essex,  Hastings^ 
London  and  Middlesex  protect 
them  all  the  year  round.  The 
eggs  of  the  common  and  honey- 
buzzard  are  protected  in  twenty- 
two  districts.  Each  year  more 
and  more  instances  are  recorded 
of  the  honey  buzzard  breeding  in 
those  parts  of  our  forest  districts 
which  are  suitable  to  its  needs. 
The  late  Lord  Lilford  mentions 
two  instances  of  nests  in  the 
County  of  Bucks  :  if  these  birds 
and  their  nests  were  left  unmo- 
lested, their  breeding  haunts  would 
,  doubtless  increase  in  number. 

The  hen  harrier,  which  not  so 
long  ago  was  a  common  enough 
breeder   in  the  British  Isles,  has 
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now  almost  been  exterminated. 
Protection  is  now  afforded  this 
harmless  bird  in  five  counties, 
and  its  eggs  are  protected  in 
Devon,  Northampton,  Pembroke 
-and  Peterborough.  The  marsh 
barrier  and  Montagu's  harrier  are 
specially  protected  in  two  counties, 
the  eggs  of  the  Montagu's  harrier 
in  one.  It  is  rather  a  pity  that 
the  marsh  harrier  does  not  receive 
more  protection,  for  it  still  breeds 
in  certain  favoured  spots,  and 
would  certainly  thrive  in  such 
•districts  as  the  Norfolk  Broads,  if 
left  undisturbed. 

The  raven  is  a  bird  that  is 
getting  very  rare  in  parts,  and  is 
very  sparingly  protected  through- 
out Great  Britain.  For  part  of 
the  year  it  is  protected  in  three 
English  counties;  Hastings  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight  protect  it 
throughout  the  whole  year,  and 
it  showed  its  gratitude  by  building 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  more  than 
one  spot  there  during  1897.  The 
•eggs  are  protected  by  eight 
-authorities. 

The  peregine  falcon  is  protected 
in  five  counties,  the  eggs  in  seven, 
but  stricter  supervision  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  make  these 
orders  of  any  avail,  especially  in 
places  like  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  the  eggs  of  the  only  pair 
of  falcons  that  bred  therein  1895 
and  1897  were  b0**1  taken. 


The  jay,  the  magpie  and  the 
sparrow-hawk  are  always  in  the 
keepers'  black  books,  yet  even 
they  have  some  friends,  for  the 
jay  and  the  magpie  are  added  to 
the  schedule  in  Cardiff,  and  the 
magpie  also  is  protected  in  Hert- 
ford and  Surrey  for  part  of  the 
year,  and  in  Essex,  London,  and 
Middlesex  all  the  year  round. 
The  sparrow-hawk  is  almost  en- 
tirely unprotected  except  in 
South  Shields,  but  its  eggs  are 
protected  in  six  counties.  Even 
the  crow  —  that  hostis  human* 
generis  —  finds  protection  in  the 
County  Borough  of  South  Shields, 
which  seems  to  have  an  affection 
for  bad  characters. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  notice 
what  will  be  the  result  of  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  these  orders  to 
birds  of  prey.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  great  increase  in 
recent  years  of  the  wood-pigeon, 
the  farmers'  pest,  has  been  owing 
to  the  killing  down  of  its  enemies, 
the  raptores.  It  may  be  that  if 
the  orders  of  the  County  Councils 
are  effective,  the  ravages  of  the 
wood-pigeon  may  be  checked; 
whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  birds  of  game 
will  suffer  much,  or  that  anything 
but  good  will  result  from  the 
encouragement  given  to  nature's 
scavengers  and  vermin  destroyers. 
Watkin  Watkins. 
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Until  quite  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  June  the  cricket  season 
of  1898  was  about  up  to  the  worst 
traditions  of  melancholy  1879. 
Incessant  rain  and  invariable  cold 
robbed  the  pursuit  of  our  summer 
game  of  all  possible  pleasure,  ex- 
cept such  as  was  afforded  to  the 
bowler's  greed.  Recently,  how- 
ever, the  sun  has  asserted  him- 
self, and  as  a  result,  the  moment 
the  grounds  became  firm  and 
the  wickets  fast,  the  daily  com* 
pilation  of  centuries  came  into 
vogue. 

Middlesex  made  a  disastrous 
start  to  their  season.  They  had 
the  worst  of  the  Whitsun  Monday 
match  against  Somersetshire  sq 
far  as  the  game  had  proceeded 
before  it  was  stopped  by  rain; 
and  here  we  must  offer  a  word  of 
condolence  to  George  G.  Hearne, 
whose  benefit  match  it  was  and 
who  had  the  disappointment  of 
seeing  no  possibility  of  play  upon 
either  the  second  or  third  days  of 
the  match. 

The  last  three  days  of  Whitsun 
week  saw  the  Metropolitan  County 
severely  beaten  by  Gloucestershire, 
mainly  through  the  successful 
bowling  of  Mr.  Charles  Townsend, 
who  took  nine  wickets  in  the  first 
innings  and  caught  out  the  other  , 
one  off  Roberts's  bowling.  He 
followed  up  this  fine  performance 
by  taking  six  wickets  in  the  second  ' 
effort  of  Middlesex.  The  next 
item  provided  for  the  delectation 
of  visitors  to  Lord's  ground  by 
the  Middlesex  executive  was  the 
Notts  match,  when  rain  and  its 
consequent  delays  and  a  century 
from  Mr.  Stoddart's  bat  and  a 
timely  and  valuable  34  from  the 
captain,  saved  the  home  team  from 
what  appeared  inevitable  defeat. 
It  certainly  is  a  noticeable  fact 
that  Notts,  when  they  look  like 
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winning  a  match,  are  repeatedly 
deprived  of  their  due,  and  an  im- 
petuous reasoner,  enamoured  of 
the  poetry  of  justice,  might  trace 
a  subtle  connection  between  this 
fact  and  the  method  of  play 
adopted  now  for  so  many  years  by 
the  Nottingham  players,  which 
has  repeatedly  demonstrated  that 
on  a  good  wicket  three  days  is  not 
pearly  a  long  enough  period  of 
time  within  which  to  finish  a 
county  match.  In  the  recent 
match  between  Sussex  and  Notts 
it  was  not  until  the  afternoon  of 
the  last  day  that  each  side  had 
completed  an  innings  apiece,  al- 
though the  sum  total  of  runs  of 
these  two  innings  amounted  to 
710  runs  only.  The  most  popular 
match  at  headquarters  up  to  the 
time  of  writing  has  undoubtedly 
been  the  visit  of  the  victorious 
Yorkshire  eleven,  who,  fresh  from 
greater  triumphs,  had  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  beating  the  team 
commanded  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Webbe 
in  an  innings,  with  a  few  runs  to 
spare.  To  this  result  Mr.  Stanley 
Jackson  contributed  a  fine  innings 
°f  i33»  whilst  be  was  ably  sup- 
ported by  Wainwright,  who  lpade 
76,  Mr;  Milligan,  who  hit  up  65 
in  quick  time,  and  Rhodes  and 
Hunter,  who  put  on  no  fewer  than 
57  runs  for  the  last  wicket,  and 
brought  the  total  of  the  innings 
up  to  445. 

This  stand  for  the  last  wicket, 
which  enabled  Rhodes  to  make  78 
runs,  is  interesting,  from  the  fact 
that  it  follows  upon  a  series  of 
stands  made  by  the  later  batsmen 
of  the  Yorkshire  side,  such  as  one 
county  has  possibly  never  been 
able  to  boast  of.  In  the  match 
played  upon  the  three  preceding 
days  against  Kent,  Lord  Hawke 
had  only  obtained  thirteen  runs 
when  he  was  joined  by  the  last 
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man,  Hunter ;  from  this  point  he 
started  to  hit  merrily,  whilst  Hun- 
ter defended  his  wicket  with  the 
greatest  skill,  and  it  was  only 
within  a  couple  of  minutes  of  the 
time  fixed  for  drawing  stumps  that 
night  that  Hunter  fell  to  a  catch 
at  mid -on,  having  made  the  score 
of  47 ;  his  lordship  was  thus  left 
not  out  with  107  runs  to  his  credit, 
whilst  this  remarkable  partnership 
for  the  last  wicket  had  produced 
no  fewer  than  148  runs,  thus  get* 
ting  near  the  record  stand  of  1 73 
runs  some  eleven  years  ago  by 
Pilling  and  Briggs  for  the  last 
Wicket  of  Lancashire  against 
Surrey. 

Just  prior  to  this  stand  of  Lord 
Hawke  and  Hunter,  the  match 
against  Surrey  was  memorable  for 
a  prolonged  partnership  by  Hirst 
and  Haigh,  the  former  of  whom 
subscribed  130,  and  the  latter  85, 
for  the  eighth  wicket,  and  the 
merit  of  this  bit  of  batting  was 
the  more  accentuated  from  the 
fact  that  it  terminated  at  luncheon 
time  on  the  third  day,  when  the 
innings  was  declared  closed,  and 
Surrey,  batting  on  the  same  wicket 
immediately  after  luncheon,  were 
all  dismissed  for  a  most  miserable 
total  within  about  the  space  of  an 
hour. 

Lord  Hawke  is  to  be  heartily 
congratulated  upon  having  in  his 
team  one  of  the  best  wicket- 
keepers,  who,  in  one  week,  going 
in  last,  assisted  in  two  innings  to 
add  over  200  runs  to  the  score, 
and  he  must  find  it  decidedly  con- 
venient to  have  on  his  side  bowlers 
who,  like  Mr.  Jackson,  Hirst, 
Haigh,  Wainwright  and  Rhodes, 
are  quite  good  enough  to  play  as 
bowlers,  irrespective  of  their  suc- 
cess with  the  bat,  but  who,  all  of 
them  can,  and  do,  as  often  as  not, 
provide  most  valuable  additions 
to  the  score. 

So  far  the  wearers  of  the  White 
Rose  look  like  being,  not  only  the 


best  county  team  of  this  year, 
but  in  our  opinion  the  best  county 
team  that  we  have  seen  for  years; 
they  are  strong  in  every  particular, 
every  man  on  the  side  has  made  a 
score  of  well  over  50  runs,  except 
Hunter,  who  made  47.  They  have 
at  least  six  capital  bowlers,  and  it 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  on  June 
20th  the  three  first  places  in  the 
bowling  averages  were  occupied 
by  Rhodes,  Haigh  and  Wain- 
wright, whilst  in  Haigh  and 
Rhodes  they  have  probably  two 
of  the  best  in  the  country  at  the* 
present  time,  and  the  all-round 
fielding  of  the  team  is  simply 
admirable,  there  being  not  one 
weak  spot  anywhere.  Some  of 
their  opponents,  however,  go  into 
the  field  often  enough  with  three  or 
more  men  who  can  by  no  stretch 
of  imagination  be  regarded  as 
anything  but  indifferent  fieldsmen, 
Yorkshire  look  like  asserting  their 
supremacy  this  season,  although 
like  enough,  the  chances  of  the 
game  may  show  us  some  funny 
cricket  before  the  end  of  August. 
Essex  certainly  held  Lord 
Hawke's  men  in  the  •  hollow  of 
their  hand  in  their  first  meeting 
at  Ley  ton,  but  some  shocking 
mistakes  in  the  field,  caused  pro- 
bably by  the  excitement  of  the 
situation,  enabled  the  Tykes  to 
squeak  home  by  three  wickets, 
which  must  be  regarded  as  a 
narrow  enough  margin  upon  a 
sticky  wicket. 

An  entirely  novel  feature  of  the 
programme  at  Lord's  this  season 
was  the  match  against  an  eleven 
selected  from  the  so-called  minor 
counties.  This,  of  course,  was 
not  regarded  as  a  first-class  match, 
and  so  the  attendance  of  spec- 
tators was  by  no  means  large; 
a  merit,  however,  of  not  count- 
ing a  match  as  first-class  would 
appear  to  be  that  the  batsmen 
engaged  are  inclined  often  to 
forsake    the    cautious     methods 
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rhich  more  and  more  are  becom- 
ng  identified  with  fust-class 
Ticket  as  it  is  played.  In  this 
natch,  especially  00  the  second 
lay,  there  was  to  be  seen  some 
splendid  hitting,  and  after  Mr.  C. 
E.  Cobb,  of  Buckinghamshire 
ame,  had  hit  up  103  not  out  in 
wo  hours,  the  Marylebone  Club 
rare  left  with  315  to  get  in  three 
tours  and  a  quarter.  Thanks  to 
ome  free  hitting  by  Messrs. 
Francis  Ford  and  Charles  Wright, 
the  first  seventy  minutes  resulted 
in  112  runs,  of  which  the  left- 
bander  who  was  bowled  claimed 
jo.  Mr.  Wright  made  47,  but 
what  won  the  match  was  a  dash- 
ing display  by  Mr.  Milligan,  who 
hit  up  134  runs  in  a  hundred 
minutes  and  was  not  out  at  the 
dose,  318  runs  having  been  ob- 
tained in  three  hours.  The  team 
of  minor  counties  contained  the 
names  of  some  well-known  ama- 
teurs, and  of  Thompson,  the 
Northamptonshire  professional, 
whose  services,  we  understand, 
have  been  secured  by  Kent  so 
soot  as  he  shall  be  possessed  of  a 
residential  qualification  which 
shall  be  regarded  by  the  authori- 
ties as  satisfactory. 

Surrey  appear  to  have  fallen 
frwn  their  fegh  estate,  and  their 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Yorkshire 
at  Bradford  was  a  very  decisive 
one.  When  they  win  the  toss 
upon  a  good  wicket  at  Kennington 
Oval,  the  transpontine  team  can 
generally  give  a  good  account  of 
themselves,  especially  if  Abel  or 
Brockwell  or  one  of  the  earlier 
batsmen  gets  well  set ;  an  instance 
of  this  was  given  in  their  match 
against  Gloucestershire,  when  an 
enormous  total  was  run  up  by  the 


home  side  before  the  innings  was 
declared  closed  for  the  loss  of  only 
a  few  wickets ;  and  yet  this  same 
eleven  from  time  to  time  upon 
some  foreign  ground,  such  as 
Taunton,  or  Leicester,  or  Brad- 
ford, goes  to  pieces  with  the 
utmost  unanimity.  A  pleasant 
feature  of  Surrey  cricket  has  been 
the  return  to  form  of  Lockwood, 
who  proved  himself  such  a  great 
bowler  through  the  early  nineties, 
it  was  as  well  for  the  prospects  of 
Surrey  that  he  should  have  re- 
covered his  form,  as  up  to  the 
present  time  Tom  Richardson, 
upon  whom  so  much  of  Surrey's 
successes  has  in  the  past  few  years 
depended,  has  not  reaped  that 
measure  of  success  which  his 
admirers  could  desire. 

The  match  between  Gentlemen 
and  Players  was  played  at  the 
Oval  this  year  a  week  or  two 
earlier  than  usual,  and  as  has 
generally  been  the  case  (in  this 
particular  match)  a  very  fairly  re- 
presentative team  of  professionals 
defeated  eleven  gentlemen,  who 
by  no  means  represented  the 
amateur  talent  of  the  country. 
The  most  attractive  batting  of  the 
match  would  appear  to  have  been 
shown  by  the  great  ex- Australian, 
Mr.  W.  L.  Murdoch,  whose  score 
of  57  impressed  all  who  saw  it. 
A  few  days  afterwards  the  Sussex 
captain  followed  up  this  success 
by  scoring  against  Nottingham- 
shire 121  not  out  and  40,  so  we 
may  fairly  assume  that  he  is  in 
tip-top  form,  and  even  if  the  runs 
come  a  little  more  slowly  than  of 
yore  they  do  come  all  the  same, 
and  always  in  that  finished  grace- 
ful style  which  has  for  so  many 
years  delighted  us. 
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"  Animal    Painters/' 


Sir  Walter  Gilbey  asks  us  to 
state  that  he  is  revising  the  arti- 
cles which  have  appeared  in  this 
Magazine  under  the  above  head- 
ing, with  the  view  of  their  repub- 
lication in  volume  form.  The 
first  volume  will  contain  bio- 
graphies of  the  artists  whose 
mames  are  given  below ;  and  Sir 
Walter  Gilbey  will  welcome  any 
items  of  information  concerning 
the  artists,  their  paintings  or  en- 
gravings therefrom,  which  would 
add  to  the  completeness  of  the 
records  he  has  been  able  to  com- 
pile. 

NAMES  OF  ARTISTS. 


Agasse,  Jacques  Laurent 
Aiken,  Henry 
Aiken,  Henry  Gordon 
Aiken,  Samuel 
Barlow,  Francis 
Barenger,  James 
Barraud,  Henry 
Barraud,  William     ... 

Best,  J 

Blake,  Benjamin 
Boultbee,  John 
Bristowe,  Edmund  ... 
Casteels,  Peter 
Chalon,  Henry  Bernard 
Clennell,  Luke 
Collins,  Charles 


1780 
1784 
1810 
1750 
1640 
1780 
1811 
1810 
1750 
1880 
1747 
1787 

1770 
1781 
1680 


Cooper,  Abraham,  R.A.     ... 

Cradcck,  Luke        

Cooper,  A.  D.         

Dalby,  David  

Davis,  Richard  Barrett 
Elmer,  Stephen,  A.R.A.    ... 

Ferneley,  John         

Ferneley,  John  E 

Garrard,  G.,  A.R.A. 
Gilpin,  Sawrey,  R.A. 

Gooch,  Thomas       

Hancock,  Charles 

Henderson,  Charles  Cooper 
Herring,  J.  F.,  senr. 

Howitt,  Samuel       

Marshall,  Benjamin 

Marshall.  Lambert , 

Pollard,  James         , 

Reinagle,  Philip,  R.A. 

Sartonus,  Francis 

Sartorius,  John        , 

Sartorius,  John  F 

Sartorius,  John  N 

Scott,  John 

Seymour,  James       

Shepard,  William 

Spencer,  Thomas 

Stothard,  Thomas,  R.A.    .. 
Stubbs,  George,  R.A. 

Tilleman,  Peter        

Tomer,  F.  C 

Turner,  G.  A 

Walker,  Anthony 

Ward ,  James,  R.A. 

Wolstenholme,  Dean 
Wolstenholme,  Dean,  junr. 
Wootton,  John 


"Our  Van." 


York  Spring  Meeting.  — Al- 
though the  summer  meeting  is 
the  one  to  which  York  and  York- 
shire in  general  attach  most  im- 
portance, a  great  deal  of  interest 
and  gaiety  is  centred  in  the  spring 
meeting.  The  presence  of  a 
cavalry  regiment  in  the  town  is  an 
absolute  guarantee  of  the  infusion 
of  pleasant  features,  one  of  which 
is  the  occupation  of  a  stand  by  an 
attractive   array    of   beauty,  and 


this  year  was  far  from  being  an 
exception  in  this  respect.  Tilt 
course  on  the  Knavesmire  is  one! 
of  the  most  satisfactory  in  the' 
kingdom,  and  it  would  be  well  tt\ 
more  important  races  could  be 
decided  upon  it.  The  Great 
Northern  Handicap  is  the  one 
good  race  of  this  meeting,  and  the 
fine  form  and  condition  of  Jaque- 
mart  made  it  look  like  his  race. 
The  wet,  however,  had  made  the 
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task  of  a  top-weight  still  more 
difficult,  and  King  Crow,  who  was 
judiciously  ridden  by  young  Luke, 
just  beat  Jaquemart  by  a  head. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  to 
seek  for  any  excuse  for  a  defeat  by 
King  Crow  at  a  difference  of  271b., 
for  he  had  won  races  in  1897, 
finishing  the  season  by  winning 
the  County  Welter  Handicap  at 
Manchester,  though  his  third  to 
Northallerton  in  the.  Markeaton 
Stakes  at  Derby  seemed  to  be  the 
best  remembered  performance. 

Doncaster  Spring  Meeting.— 
The  comparatively  short  step  from 
York  to  Doncaster  does  not  bring 
about  any  violent  change  of  scene, 
for  there  is  a  decided  family  like- 
ness   between   the    two  courses. 
Such  turf  as  that  of  the  Doncaster 
town  moor  is,  of  course,  not  to  be 
met  with  every  day,  and  severely 
was  it  tried,  for  the  weather  was 
miserable,  rain  falling  during  the 
whole  of  the  second  day.  Although 
the  attendance  was  good,  the  huge 
range  of  stands,  prepared  for  the 
enormous  crowds  of  September, 
oould  not  help  looking  empty,  and 
toeing  built  on  the  old-fashioned 
family  mansion  lines  with  narrow 
colonnades,  they  afford  but  slender 
protection  from  the  wet  in  their 
lower  portions.    The  Spring  Han- 
dicap was  the  only  race  to  attract 
attention,  and  a  field  of  nine  came 
out  for  it.     Clipstone,  who  carried 
the  top  weight  of  gst.,  never  looked 
better,  if  as  well,  and  he  was  as 
lively  as  a  two-year-old,  without 
the    skittishness.      But   the  sup- 
posed chance  of  Minstrel,  on  his 
-imxining  in  the  Kempton  Jubilee, 
overshadowed   all    else,    and    he 
parted  a  very  strong    favourite, 
rl^  ran  a  "  pig/'  however,  and  at 
jb^   same  time,  interfered  mater- 
ally  with  Simonburn.     Clipstone 
sltm    quite  hi  accordance  with  an- 
[cripation,  although   he    did    not 
rir**  Sardis  robbing  him  of  the 
a.c«   just  when  he  appeared  to 


have  won  it.  That  Sardis,  under 
the  weights  which  were  being  al- 
lotted him,  would  win  a  good  han- 
dicap the  first  time  he  got  the 
course,  it  needed  no  conjuror  to 
tell  us;  but  who  could  guarantee 
that  he  would  not  break  a  blood- 
vessel, seeing  that  he  had  done  so 
on  each  of  his  last  three  outings  ? 
Given  an  immunity  from  this 
mishap,  and  people  would  have 
been  satisfied  with  a  much  shorter 
price  than  8  to  1  at  which  he 
started.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
the  only  race  won  by  Sardis  in 
1897  was  t*"s  verv  one>  ke  *ken 
carrying  only  61b.  less  than  on  the 
present  occasion,  so  the  handi- 
capper,  like  the  backers,  made 
full  allowance  for  the  blood-vessel 
episodes. 

Epsom  Summer  Meeting. — 
With  a  slight  allowance  for  the 
march  of  time,  which  has  toned 
down  much  of  the  roughness  and 
boisterousness  which  we  infused  in- 
to our  pleasures,  Epsom  traditions 
were  fully  maintained  this  year. 
One  Epsom  tradition,  the  dust, 
we  were  happily  without,  so  far 
as  the  near  vicinity  of  the  town 
and  course  was  concerned,  and 
for  this  we  have  to  thank  the 
efficient  road-watering  arrange- 
ments. The  highwayman's  tra- 
ditions of  the  London  and  South 
Western  and  London  and  Brighton 
railways  were  fully  maintained  in 
the  matter  of  fares ;  and  a  com- 
mon spectacle  at  Victoria  station 
was  that  of  a  third  class  compart- 
ment filled  with  highly-bred  and 
well-dressed  people  who  had  paid 
eight  shillings  (an  advance  of  some 
150  per  cent,  on  the  first  class 
fare)  for  the  privilege.  Nothing 
in  the  whole  range  of  railway 
economy  has  been  invented  to 
equal  this  superb  Epsom  concep- 
tion of  raising  the  fare  and  lower- 
ing the  class.  Whether  the  new 
line  to  Tattenham  Corner,  that  is 
promised  us  by  next  year,  will  have 
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the  effect  of  reducing  fares,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  know.  1  can  only  hope. 
But  the  tradition  of  traditions 
connected  with  Epsom  is  the  Road, 
and  on  Derby  Day  the  record 
seems  to  have  been  passed  so  far 
as  numbers  were  concerned.  Pos- 
sibly people  are  discovering  that 
it  is  cheaper  to  go  down  by  road 
with  hampers  on  board,  paying 
the  carriage  enclosure  fee,  than 
to  pay  the  exorbitant  railway 
charges  and  cab  fares  to  and 
fro  between  station  and  course, 
besides  the  entrance  money  to 
the  stand,  where  the  extra  expense 
of  stalls  or  a  box  is  imperative,  if 
anything  approaching  comfort  is 
to  be  obtained.  A  wet  day  of 
course  minimises  the  advantages 
of  the  coach,  but  it  operates  in 
the  same  direction  on  the  occu- 
pants of  the  unsheltered  roof  of 
the  stand.  The  number  of  vehi- 
cles on  the  road  was  extraordinary 
and  it  made  one  ponder  upon  what 
one  hears  of  bad  times.  It  was 
the  same  old  cosmopolitan  com- 
munity ;  the  coster's  donkey-cart 
sandwiched  between  a  couple  of 
fours-in-hand.  The  pea-shooting 
era  is  happily  past,  along  with  the 
veil-wearing  period,  and  the  ven- 
dors of  grotesque  paper  head 
apparel  and  noise-making  in- 
struments were  not  oppressively 
numerous.  Nor  did  the  forced 
humour  of  their  scanty  patrons 
impress  non-participants  very 
favourably.  Of  the  better  class 
vehicles  the  number  was  much 
in  excess  of  anything  previously 
seen  on  the  downs,  the  carriage 
enclosure  being  rilled  literally  to 
repletion,  and  had  facilities  pre- 
sented themselves  the  "House 
Full "  board  of  the  theatres  could 
have  justifiably  been  exhibited. 
The  noisy  roundabout  has  been 
banished  from  the  hill  for  some 
time,  the  swings  remaining. 
Cocoa-nut  shying. seems  to  possess 
an    undying    attraction,    though 


(possibly  because)  it  is  shying 
longer.  The  "  three  shies 
penny "  cry  is  heard  no  mooq 
its  place  being  taken  by 
penny  a  ball,  or  seven  for 
pence ;  ladies  half  way  "  ; 
instead  of  the  old  arrangement 
a  slender  line  of  sand  bags, 
with  a  stick  standing  in  it,  havhj 
a  cocoa-nut  atop,  there  is 
tempting  array  of  nuts,  lit 
in  bunches,  which  a  blind  mai 
could  hit  at  every  third  shot* 
This  is  a  very  astute  advance  oil 
the  old  method,  for  the  current 
price  of  cocoa-nuts,  purchased 
wholesale,  no  doubt  leaves  a  suffi- 
cient margin  of  profit,  even  though 
each  penny  shot  brings  down  its 
nut.  Thus  is  the  progress  of  civi- 
lisation emblazoned,  even  in  the 
rude  and  simple  pastime  of  shying 
at  cocoa-nuts. 

But  in  the  Grand  Stand  itself 
and  its  inner  enclosure,  still  popu- 1 
larly    known    as    "  TattersalTs,M  > 
there  is  no  sign  of  advancement.  | 
I  had  occasion  to  animadvert  on  : 
the  lack  of  supervision  exercised 
and  the  consequent  intrusion  of; 
known  bad  characters  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  spring   meeting.     At 
the    summer   meeting   the    same 
state    of    things    prevailed,    and 
welshing  and  thieving  were  con- 
tinually practised.     The  sole  cause 
of  this  disgraceful  state  of  things 
is  well  known,  and,  amongst  others, 
to  the  Jockey  Club,  who,  with  a 
word,  can  put  a  stop  to  it.     But 
the  word  is  not  uttered.     A  salu- 
tary effect  might  be  produced  ii 
members  of  the  Jockey  Club  were 
to  change  places  with  those  in  the 
"  reserved  enclosure  "  for  a  couple 
of  days. 

The  going  was  equal  to  the  very 
best  Epsom  traditions,  and  not 
even  the  trampling  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  feet  could  spoil 
the  splendid  natural  carpet,  which 
held  oqt  for  the  four  days. 
The  conformation  of  the  course 
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cannot  be  altered,  therefore  it  will 
help  nothing  to  descant  upon  it. 
The  tremendous  descent  that  is  a 
feature  of  the  new  course,  which 
has  been  aptly  likened  to  coming 
down  a  flight  of  steps,  will  always 
have  a  marked  effect   upon  the 
form.     That  a  horse  that  cannot 
come  down  a  hill  well  cannot  win 
at    Epsom    has    always    been    a 
truism,  and  the  new  course  has 
accentuated  it.     The  start  for  the 
five  furlongs  races  being  at  the 
very  top  of  this  steep  hill,  those 
who  can  go  down  hill  well  obtain 
such  a  lead  before  the  level  is 
reached  that  they  are  rarely  caught. 
Everyone  interested  in.  racing 
should  witness  at  least  one  start 
at  Epsom  from  the  five  furlong 
post.    He  would  then  realise  the 
almost  hopelessness  of  the  chance 
of  horses  stationed  on  the  right- 
hand  half  of  the  course ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  call  to  mind  anything 
which  has  won  from  that  position. 
The  chance  of  horses  placed  there 
by  the  luck  of  the  draw  seems  to 
me  to  be  further  lessened  by  the 
fatuousness  (as  it  appears  to  me) 
of  jockeys  in  invariably  making 
for  the  left-hand  rails,  whatever 
the  position  they  start  from.  Sup- 
posing the  course  to  be  accurately 
laid  out  (which  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt,  though  I  have  not  meas- 
ured it),  the  distance  from   the 
right-hand  starting    post    to   the 
right-hand  winning  post  must  be 
the  same   as    that    between  the 
corresponding  posts  on   the  left, 
whilst  a  diagonal  line  from  right- 
hand  starting  post   to    left-hand 
winning  post  must  be  the  farthest 
way  home.     But  who    has  ever 
seen  a  jockey  drawn  on  the  right 
keep  the  rails  (and  upper  ground) 
on  that  side,  or  do  anything  else 
than  get  to  the  left-hand  rails  as 
quickly  as  possible  ?     They  do  it, 
we  are  told,  so  as  to  get  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  hill,  which  is  no 
advantage  at  all,  but  the  reverse, 


unless  the  horse  is  good  at  sharp 
descents;  and,  in  cases  where  it 
is  an  advantage,  is  it  worth  while 
going  lengths  farther  than  the 
others  in  order  to  secure  it  ? 
Epsom  is  notoriously  a  bad 
course  for  backers,  and  my  read- 
ers are  now  aware,  if  they  were 
not  so  already,  of  the  reason  for 
it.  In  a  race  of  five  furlongs  a 
quick  down  hill  starter  gains  such 
an  advantage  at  Epsom  and  on 
similar  courses  as  to  give  it  the 
race.  In  trying  to  catch  the 
leader,  those  pursuing  him  ex- 
haust themselves,  and,  before  they 
have  been  collected  for  the  final 
rush,  the  leader  is  home.  A 
horse  can  give  away  weight  where 
it  cannot  give  away  distance,  and 
that  is  why  things  happen  at 
Epsom  which  happen  nowhere 
else,  save  on  similar  courses. 

The  starting  machine  was  on 
view  at  Epsom.  One  of  the  most 
surprising  results  of  Lord  Dur- 
ham's letter  to  the  papers  was  the 
notification  that  a  Caradini  ma- 
chine, the  one  that  is  so  much 
used  in  India,  would  be  in  position 
at  the  five-furlong  post,  to  be 
employed  in  the  event  of  any  start 
being  unduly  delayed.  With  one 
accord  the  sporting  press  com- 
pared this  to  shaking  the  birch  at 
unruly  schoolboys,  the.  jockeys 
being  the  schoolboys  and  the  start- 
ing machine  the  birch;  and  no 
doubt  the  sporting  press  hit  the 
right  nail  on  the  head.  Things 
have  come  to  a  pretty  pass,  how- 
ever, when  one  has  to  say  to  the 
"  gentleman  on  top,"  "  Be  good, 
or  I  shall  whip  you." 

The  jockeys  are  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stand  that  is  made  against 
the  machine,  and  trainers  and 
owners  are  too  ready  to  follow 
their  lead  in  preference  to  think- 
ing for  themselves.  So  soon  as 
the  obstructive  attitude  of  the 
jockeys  began  to  be  apparent,  it 
was  accepted  by  the  astute  a3  the 
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best  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
machine  that  could  be  adduced. 
It  is  stated  that  there  are  serious 
objections  to  the  use  of  the  con- 
trivance. If  such  there  be,  why 
are  they  not  put  into  presentable 
shape  and  printed  in  the  sporting 
papers,  with  the  names  of  the 
chief  objectors  attached  ?  Jockeys 
are  such  indispensable  people 
that  none  need  fear  any  untoward 
result  from  the  suggested  action. 
Indeed,  if  serious  objections  exist, 
it  is  but  right  and  proper  that 
full  public  exposition  of  them 
should  be  made.  In  the  absence 
of  such  public  exposition,  one 
may  well  be  pardoned  for  taking 
the  view  that  the  starting  gate 
is  not  palatable  to  jockeys  for 
purely  selfish  reasons  on  their 
part,  and  not  because  the  interests 
of  owners,  which  implies  the  turf 
as  a  whole,  will  suffer  from  its 
adoption.  The  starting  gate  party 
have  stated  their  case,  but  we 
have  never  had  that  of  the  other 
side  before  us  yet.  If  it  be  one 
which  will  bear  the  daylight,  it  is 
high  time  it  was  exposed  to  view. 

There  were  one  or  two  delays  at 
the  post  on  the  first  day,  but  Mr. 
Coventry  did  not  feel  called  upon 
to  inflict  the  machine,  so  we  may 
conclude  that  the  riders  were  not 
to  blame.  After  the  first  day 
there  was  no  option,  the  starting 
machine  having  been  destroyed 
during  the  night — a  fitting  corol- 
lary, truly,  to  the  way  the  thing  is 
being  fought  against. 

As  was  the  case  last  year,  the 
Woodcote  Stakes,  the  principal 
race  of  the  first  day,  resulted  in 
the  downfall  of  a  very  strong 
favourite,  but  the  defeat  of  Perth- 
shire by  Orzil  was  a  very  different 
thing  to  that  of  Desmond  by  Fairy 
Gold,  and,  until  I  see  it  done 
again,  with  the  jockeys  changed, 
I  decline  to  regard  it  as  the  correct 
form.  Fairy  Gold  had  beaten 
Silver    Thames  at   Chester    and 


Silver  Thames  had  subsequently 
run  well,  so  there  is  no  very  great 
calamity  in  being  beaten  by  a  head 
by  her,  whilst  giving  61b.,  and  with 
the  worst  of  the  jockeyship.  North 
Britain,  who  was  third  to  Eventail 
and  No  Trumps  at  Kempton,  was 
fourth  this  time,  the  Lady  YarcHey 
filly  rather  surprising  people  by 
getting  third.  The  Juvenile  Plate 
must  be  mentioned  because  it  was 
won  by  the  smallest  thoroughbred 
in  training,  smaller  even  than  La 
Veine.  This  was  La  Lune,  by 
Despair  out  of  Moonflower,  who 
could  be  made  to  run  the  fourteen 
hands  standard  very  close.  She 
is  also  peculiar  because  bred  at 
Dulwich,  where  her  owner  has 
in  his  paddocks  other  foals  which 
will  be  introduced  to  the  race- 
course in  due  time.  In  the  four 
sprint  races  the  getting  up  on  the 
post  feature  was  prominent,  and 
each  of  them  was  won  by  a  head 
only. 

The  attitude  with  which  one 
awaited  the  decision  of  the  Derby 
was  very  much  like  that  of  the 
theatrical  critic  sitting  before  a 
curtain  about  to  rise  on  a  new 
piece,  as  to  the  eccentric  character 
of  which  some  rumour  has  got 
abroad.  That  it  was  not  to  be  a 
serious  Derby,  we  had  all  made  up 
our  minds,  and  I  fear  I  must  ad- 
mit having  heard  distinct  laughter 
when  Jeddah,  fifth  to  Disraeli  in 
the  Two  Thousand  and  ditto  to 
Cyllene  in  the  Newmarket  Stakes, 
swept  past  the  improved  Batt  and 
won  in  easy  fashion.  "  They  are 
a  bad  lot,  and  anything  might 
win,"  was  a  very  general  verdict 
before  the  race;  and  if  they  all 
met  again  a  month  later  the  same 
remark  would  be  valid.  In  racing 
the  most  recent  phase  affects  us, 
and  it  was  Jeddah's  latest  running 
that  was  considered.  As  a  two- 
year-old  he  ran  twice  very  credit- 
ably, being  second  to  Orzil  in  the 
Clearwell  Stakes,   beating  Ayah 
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and  Leisure  Hour,  and  second  also 
in  the  Free  Handicap,  beaten  a 
head  by  Meta  II.    But  that  race 
he  should  have  won,  and  the  fault 
for  his  not  doing  so  lay  with  his 
jockey.   He  was  then,  and  is  now, 
a  handsome  horse,  and   nothing 
looked  better  than  he,  if  as  well, 
in  the  Two  Thousand  field.  Heaps 
of  money  were  betted  on  him,  and 
lost,  on  that  day.     In  the  New- 
market Stakes  he  was  not  given 
up  as  hopeless,  and  more  money 
was   lost,    so    he    was    dropped 
altogether  for  the  Derby.      What 
he  did  in  that  race  was  simply  to 
produce  the  form  that  was  known 
to  be  in  him,  as  warranted  by  his 
looks.    The  prerogative  of  several 
of  the  three  year-olds  of    1898, 
seems  to  be  to  run  their  races 
much  as  they  please,  and,  just  as 
Cyllene,  Wantage  and  others  have 
differed  a  couple  of  stone  or  more 
from  race  to  race,  so  did  Jeddah 
and  Disraeli  in  the  Derby.     The 
misfortune  for  Disraeli's  people  was 
that  he  differed  materially  for  the 
worse;  Jeddah,  on  the  contrary, 
conspicuously  for  the  better. 

Disraeli  is  something  of  an 
enigma.  Previous  to  the  Two 
Thousand  the  touts,  who  watched 
his  gallops  day  by  day,  would 
have  none  of  him,  but  he  ran  a 
totally  different  horse  in  public. 
Settled  down  to  work  again  in 
preparation  for  the  Derby  he  once 
more  did  badly,  and  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  touts  that  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  so  in  their  reports, 
not  bowing  down  to  the  ruling 
idol,  but  saying  that,  if  he  won,  it 
would  surprise  them  as  much  as 
did  his  success  in  the  Guineas. 
Well,  he  did  not  win,  or  even  run 
respectably,  and  the  credit  of  the 
Newmarket  touts  was  saved. 
Batt  has  a  curious  way  of  coming 
on  at  intervals.  He  did  so  towards 
the  end  of  last  season,  but  looked 
anything  but  formidable  when  he 
came  out  for  the  Two  Thousand. 


Between  then  and  the  Derby  he 
Came  on  apace,  and  the  Payne 
Stakes  was  a  remunerative  public 
trial.  Had  he  not  won  that  race 
he  would  not  have  been  started 
for  the  Derby — so  I  understand. 
Dieudonn6  is  probably  a  six  or 
seven  furlong  horse,  rather  than 
a  stayer,  and  if  he  came  with  a 
rattle  in  the  betting  towards  the 
end,  it  was  not  because  Marsh 
was  not  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that 
the  distance  might  easily  prove  too 
far  for  him,  but  because  of  the 
poverty  of  the  rest  of  the  field. 
A  certain  amount  of  uneasiness 
was  felt  about  the  American, 
Archduke  II.,  who  was  third 
favourite,  but  his  running  was 
not  suggestive  of  danger. 

After  the  tumultuous  cheering 
that  has  greeted  recent  Derby 
winners,  the  practical  silence  at- 
tending the  return  to  scale  of 
Jeddah  was  phenomenal.  But 
we  cannot  all  be  heirs  apparent 
to  the  throne  or  Lord  Roseberys 
proudly  or  defiantly  expressing 
our  gratification  at  owning  a  good 
horse. 

If  anything  could  have  added 
to  the  flatness  of  the  Derby  it  was 
the  contrast  of  the  race  immedi- 
ately following  it.  This  was  the 
Epsom  Cup,  in  which  we  were  to 
see  the  real  stuff  of  which  New- 
haven  II.  was  made.  His  extra- 
ordinary finish  in  the  City  and 
Suburban  led  to  the  excusable 
assumption  that,  could  he  have 
been  induced  to  do  his  best  earlier 
in  that  race,  he  would  have  very 
nearly  won.  When  he  won  his 
races  in  Australia,  we  were  in- 
formed, he  led  from  start  to  finish. 
He  had  not  a  big  field  against 
him,  five  only,  these  including  his 
City  and  Suburban  conqueror, 
Bay  Ronald  (but  at  even  weights 
this  time  instead  of  in  receipt  of 
8  lbs.),  and  Winkfield's  Pride,  also 
at  even  weights.  Champs  de 
Mars  was  essaying  his  first  flight 
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as  a  three-year-old,  and  Merman, 
another  Australian,  also  ran — for 
friendship's  sake,  possibly,  for  all 
the  chance  he  seemed  to  have. 
When  Newhaven  II.  was  sent 
along  from  the  start  and  drew 
out  with  a  good  lead  people 
prepared  themselves  for  one  of 
the  talked-about  Australian  ex- 
hibitions, but  the  straight  told 
another  tale,  and  Bay  Ronald  gal- 
loped him  down,  to  win  by  two 
lengths.  Defeat,  if  it  was  to  come 
at  all,  was  to  come  from  Wink- 
field's  Pride,  but  he  was  an  indif- 
ferent third,  having  been  settled 
by  Newhaven  II.  before  Bay 
Ronald  came  on  the  scene. 

The  last  race  of  the  day  was 
all  of  a  piece  with  financially  the 
most  disastrous  Epsom  of  recent 
times.  After  what  we  had  seen 
of  Sister  Angela,  what  was  there 
in  the  Caterham  Plate  to  beat 
her  ?  So  queried  everybody,  and 
book-makers  asked  for  3  to  i  on, 
and  got  it.  It  was  an  off  day  for 
Sister  Angela,  however,  as  was 
clear  from  the  difficulty  she  had 
in  struggling  in  ahead  of  Taro- 
linta  for  second  place.  Tarolinta 
had  been  twice  well  beaten,  as 
had  Chloris  II.  on  the  occasion  of 
her  solitary  appearance,  but  the 
last-named  here  won  in  a  canter, 
galloping  distinctly  well,  but  not 
well  enough  to  make  such  hay  of 
the  Sister  Angela  we  had  seen  at 
Newmarket  and  the  Epsom  Spring. 
In  connection  with  this  race  a  very 
heavy  bettor  went  into  the  ring  to 
lay  some  thousands  at  reasonable 
odds,  but  not  regarding  3  to  1  on 
as  coming  within  this  category, 
he  turned  round  and  backed  the 
outsiders,  winning,  instead  of  los- 
ing, a  few  thousands  by  the  volte 
face. 

On  the  Thursday  we  had  the 
Great  Surrey  Breeders'  Foal  Plate, 
in  which  Mr.  L.  Brassey's  Boni- 
face made  his  first  appearance. ,  A 
two-year-old  running  for  the  first 


time  is  always  at  a  greater  or 
less  disadvantage,  according  to 
temperament, compared  with  those 
which  have  raced  before.  Victoria 
May,  then  the  unnamed  filly  by 
St.  Simon  out  of  Hampton  Rose, 
had  run  twice  previously,  and 
having  done  so  each  time  with 
great  credit,  winning  the  Mostyo 
Stakes  at  Chester  on  the  first 
occasion  and  running  second  to 
Knickerbocker  when  giving  iolbs. 
on  the  second,  it  was  strange  in- 
deed to  see  her  start  a  6  to  1 
chance.  The  reason  for  this  was 
the  rumours  of  the  extraordinary 
excellepce  of  Boniface,  and  of 
another  novice  in  public,  Sir 
Hercules,  by  Sir  Hugo,  the  mount 
of  Mornington  Cannon.  That 
the  confidence  engendered  by  the 
trials  was  not  misplaced  was 
proved  by  the  result  of  the  race, 
which  was  confined  to  these  three 
before  three  furlongs  out  of  the 
five  had  been  covered.  There  is 
always  something  in  the  start  on 
the  Epsom  five  furlong  course, 
but  on  the  day  I  think  Victoria 
May  won  on  her  merits.  Sbe 
stretched  out  for  the  final  run  in 
beautiful  style,  whereas,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  Boniface  ran 
green.  As  the  judge's  verdict 
was  two  necks,  there  was  not  very 
much  in  it,  and  their  next  meeting 
should  be  a  merry  one.  In  the 
meantime  holders  of  St.  Simon 
stock  were  rendered  the  happier. 
The  Royal  Stakes,  a  six  furlong 
handicap,  which  followed,  had  an 
interesting  enough  entry.  Indeed, 
such  handicap  class  is  not  often 
brought  together  in  one  and  the 
same  race  as  Diakka,  Sirdar,  The 
Tartar,  Bellevin,  Saint  Noel,  Chas- 
seur, Ardeshir,  Fosco,  Northern 
Farmer,  McNeil,  Norah  Sandys, 
and  Manxman,  besides  others. 
Diakka  I  do  not  believe  in  at 
Epsom,  simply  because  his  power 
is  all  behind,  and  the  place  to 
back  him,  consequently,  is   San- 
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down  Park.    He  is  not  built  for 
coming  down  hill,  and  that  is  all 
about  it,  though  it  might  be  added 
that   six  furlongs  scarcely  finds 
him  at  his  best.    As  the  field  num- 
bered nineteen  it  was  stretched 
across  the  course,  which  means 
that  about  half  of  the  runners  had 
little  or  no  chance  before  the  flag 
fell.  Fosco  had  won  the  Crawfurd 
Plate  at  the  Newmarket  Craven, 
and  had  run  third  on  the  Tuesday 
in  the  Epsom  Plate,  and  here  he 
brought  off  a  very  nice  win,  the 
luck   of    the    race    helping    him 
materially,  for    The    Tartar   got 
away  very  badly  indeed,  and  could 
never  make  up  the  ground.     The 
three-year-old  Thimble  accounted 
for  the  remainder,  which  was  not 
so  very  astonishing,  seeing  that 
she  had  won  the  Egmont  Plate 
two  days  before.     With    Carlton 
Grange,      Bradwardine,     Jaque- 
mart,  and  Herminius  at  their  best, 
the  Durdans  Plate,  run  over  the 
Derby  course,  promised  a  great 
race,  but  what    has    come  over 
Bradwardine,  once  such   a  good 
horse,  is  indeed  a  mystery  which 
Mr.  Robert  Peck  would  no  doubt 
be  delighted  to  fathom.     Amphi- 
damas,  with  7st.  41b.  was  well  in, 
but  once  more  was  one  found  to 
beat  him.    This   was   the  three- 
year-old  Winsome  Charteris. 

On  Friday  the  Acorn  Stakes 
"played  in  "  the  Oaks  with  con- 
spicuous success.  Eventail  and 
No  Trumps,  who  ran  such  an 
exciting  race  at  Kempton  were  to 
meet  again,  and  there  was  besides 
Chloris  II.  to  threaten  danger. 
The  Eventail  party,  however, 
feared  no  foe,  so  splendidly  had 
the  filly  come  on,  and  after 
Chloris  II.  and  No  Trumps  had 
ken  contesting  the  lead  she  swept 
Past  at  the  proper  moment  in 
magnificent  style,  and  won  amidst 
*  hurricane  of  cheers,  which  were 
rene wed, again* and  again. 
The  news   that  came  to  one's 


ears  to  the  effect  that  Nun  Nicer, 
since  her  arrival  at  Epsom,  had 
refused  to  take  a  mouthful  of  any- 
thing, solid  or  liquid,  was  really 
distressing  because  it  is  always  a 
pity  to  see  a  really  good  horse, 
possessing,  as  Nun  Nicer  un- 
doubtedly did,  the  best  public 
form,  put  out  of  an  important  race 
— in  her  case  possibly  the  most 
important  she  is  likely  to  be 
engaged  in  —  because  of  some 
temporary  ailment.  The  obliging 
gentlemen  who  occupy  the  little 
platform  that  runs  along  the  railing 
dividing  Tattersall's  from  the  club 
enclosure,  naturally  enough  did 
not  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
hoist  a  board  announcing  Nun 
Nicer's  indisposition  for  food,  and 
the  public  betted  on  her  just  as 
though  she  was  in  the  best  of 
health  and  spirits,  "  Evens  "  being 
her  starting  price.  Nothing  could 
be  more  natural  than  that  Airs  and 
Graces,  who  was  second  to  Nun 
Nicer  in  the  One  Thousand; 
should  reap  the  advantage  of  her 
indisposition,  and  this  is  precisely 
what  happened.  Nun  Nicer  failed 
when  the  pinch  came,  exactly  as 
she  should  have  failed  under  the 
circumstances,  and  Airs  and  Graces 
gained  an  easy  win.  Yester-year, 
Santhia  and  Alt  Mark  were  well 
backed,  but  the  outsider  Cauli- 
flower beat  them  all  for  third  place. 
When  Cauliflower  ran  third  to 
Champ  de  Mars  in  the  Molyneux 
Stakes  she  was  expected  to  do 
something  respectable,  but  this 
was  the  first  suggestion  of  fulfilling 
this  anticipation.  The  fillies  do 
not  seem  to  be  quite  so  bad,  as  a 
lot,  as  the  colts,  but  none  of  them 
seem  likely  to  add  much  to  the 
reputation  of  the  English  thor- 
ough-bred. 

The  Epsom  echoes  were  not 
pleasant,  quite  a  number  of  heavy 
bettors  losing  fortunes  and  failing 
to  pay  up  on  settling  day.  Most, 
if  not  all  of  these  defaulters  arr 
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what  is  known  as  professional 
backers  who,  like  the  bookmakers, 
come  into  the  game  of  racing  with 
nothing,  but  meaning  to  take  a 
good  deal  out  of  it.  We  hear  a 
good  deal  from  time  to  time  of  the 
professional  backer,  —  how  he 
meets  his  engagements  week  by 
week,  the  inference  being  that  in 
this,  he  holds  up  a  pattern  to  be 
followed  by  the  "  swells."  Epsom 
of  1898  shows  us  that  this  immacu- 
late leader  of  gamblers  (with  other 
people's  horses  and  money)  keeps 
straight  until  it  is  more  convenient 
to  be  the  other  thing — just  so  long 
and  no  longer.  The  "  swell  "  no 
doubt  often  outruns  the  constable 
more  often  than  the  professional 
backer,  for  the  excellent  reason 
that  he  is  more  often  afforded  the 
opportunity,  and  the  underlying 
cause  of  this  is  the  backbone  he 
has  in  the  shape  of  prospects.  He 
has  a  name  to  sustain  and  a  credit 
to  lose  and  if  he  does  not  pay  next 
week,  he  will  when  he  can,  if  it  be 
in  years  to  come.  The  professional 
backer  rarely  has  either  name  or 
credit,  and  when  he  has  the  last- 
named  he  has  no  compunction  in 
abusing  it  on  convenient  oppor- 
tunity presenting  itself.  Enormous 
sums  of  money  were  won  at  Epsom 
by  the  bookmakers,  on  paper,  but 
it  will  be  difficult  to  meet  with  one 
who  is  not  actually  out  of  pocket 
on  the  week  as  things  now  stand. 
This  strikes  me  as  being  a  very 
rotten  state  of  things,  and  book- 
makers will  do  well  to  ask  them- 
selves whether  they  are  not  very 
much  to  blame. 

Ascot. —  I  was  astonished  at 
being  told  by  a  certain  "  Social 
Diarist  "  that  Ascot  was  this  year 
a  failure.  This  was  after  watch- 
ing, as  narrowly  as  the  presence 
of  many  tens  of  thousands  of  others 
as  eager  as  myself  would  permit 
of,  every  race  that  was  run  during 
the  four  days,  and  thoroughly  con- 
vincing myself  that  never  had  I 


been  at  a  more  successful  race* 
meeting,  if  one  as  successful. 
Custom  has  given  to  Ascot  the 
appellation  "  royal  "  and  to  Good- 
wood that  of  "  glorious,"  but  this 
year  Ascot  was  both,  judged  from 
the  standpoint  of  sport.  The 
"  Social  Diarist  "  alluded  to,  saw 
failure  in  the  meeting  because, 
forsooth,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in- 
stead of  staying  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, travelled  by  rail  each  day, 
and  so  there  could  not  be  the  usual 
amount  of  local  toadying.  The 
woman  journalist  invariably  comes 
a  cropper  when  dealing  with 
sport,  and  this  particular  specimen 
is  notorious.  She  must  be  first 
cousin  to  her  who,  a  few  years 
ago,  complained  vehemently  in 
the  Ascot  paddock  of  the  iniquity 
of  allowing  horses  to  walk  about 
it  to  the  imminent  danger  of  the 
promenaders.  Funny  ideas  of 
sport  some  of  these  people  have, 
and  it  is  not  always  the  females, 
for  dear  old  Ashby  Sterry,  the 
poet  of  the  Pantalettes,  actually 
threatened  that,  if  the  rowing 
element  at  Henley  made  much 
more  fuss  about  the  crowding  of 
the  course,  they,  the  butterfly 
element  of  the  house-boat  and 
steam-launch,  would  stay  away 
altogether,  that  they  would. 

Ascot  a  failure!  It  took  my 
breath  away  to  read  it.  Last 
year  198  horses  ran  at  the  meet- 
ing; this  year  the  number  was 
236,  a  very  notable  item  being 
the  field  of  eight  that  started  for 
the  Gold  Cup.  Probably  the 
wonderfully  good  going  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  large  average 
of  fields,  the  adamant  surface  that 
generally  presents  itself  being  natu- 
rally enough  dreaded  by  trainers. 
Perhaps  the  same  cause,  lack  of 
high  quality,  that  led  to  so  many 
starting  for  the  Derby,  operated 
here  also.  Whatever  was  the 
reason,  the  result  was  singularly 
happy,    and    very    rarely    were 
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we  treated  to  the  virtual  walks 
over  in  attenuated  fields  that 
are  so  often  a  feature  of  the 
meeting. 

Ascot,  no  more  than  any  other 
meeting,  can  do  without  its  "  im- 
provements," and  these,  such  as 
they  were,  were  visible  in  the 
Grand  Stand.  They  consisted  in 
the  very  trifling  enlargement  of 
"  Tattersall's  "  ring,  so  as  to  em- 
brace the  whole  of  the  professional 
betting  element,  who  are  now  no 
longer  allowed  to  ply  their  trade 
on  the  lawn.  That  this  is  a  very 
proper  innovation  none  can  deny, 
and  I  am  tempted  to  say  "  Good- 
wood, please  copy."  But  the  ex- 
ecutive have  not  gone  far  enough. 
Although  the  charge  is  twice  what 
it  once  was,  £2  for  four  days, 
racing  is  still  very  cheap  for  a 
place  like  Ascot,  and  much  too 
cheap  for  the  provision  of  any- 
thing approaching  to  privacy.  The 
professional  bookmaker,  when 
honest,  is  the  least  objectionable 
individual  of  those  seeking  to  make 
a  living  on  the  course.  Except 
by  his  shouting,  which  is  as  ram- 
pant as  ever,  he  annoys  no  one ; 
but  there  are  numberless  bad  char- 
acters who  have  the  free  run  of 
the  Grand  Stand  and  lawn  for  the 
moderate  charge  of  ten  shillings 
per  day,  from  whom  the  better 
class  people  attending  Ascot  in 
such  large  numbers  as  is,  indeed, 
the  case  nowhere  else,  should  be 
protected.  An  arrangement  which 
puts  the  pickpocket  on  equal  terms 
with  gentle-blooded  ladies  is  sadly 
at  fault.  By  all  means  let  there 
be  an  enclosure  at  the  present 
price,  but  those  who  would  pay 
more — say  double — and  be  given 
something  like  seclusion  in  return, 
must  be  many.  Each  year  the 
numbers  of  those  who  are  unable 
to  gain  admission  to  the  Royal 
Enclosure  increases,  and  these 
ought  to  have  some  other  haven, 
of  refuge  than   one  which   they 


have  to  share  with  the  scum  of 
the  turf.  Save  at  the  main  en- 
trance, the  exits  and  entrances  are 
bad,  the  crushing  causing  great 
delays,  besides  being  dangerous. 
On  the  first  day,  when  most  people 
buy  their  tickets,  more  than  one 
box  for  the  sale  of  Tattersall's 
tickets  should  be  open.  The  scene 
at  the  solitary  one  that  was  pro- 
vided was  disgusting.  The  car- 
riage folk  on  the  other  side  of  the 
course  still  have  cause  for  com- 
plaint, inasmuch  as  they  are  not 
properly  fenced  in  and  protected 
from  the  whining  and  wailing  of 
cadgers  of  all  nations  and  in  vary- 
ing stages  of  dirt,  though  I  do  not 
think  things  are  quite  so  bad  as 
they  used  to  be.  A  hand-rail  to 
the  steep  stairs  at  either  end  of 
the  tunnel  to  the  paddock  would 
be  useful.  One  poor  lady,  on  the 
first  day,  slipping  on  a  dropped 
race-card,  fell  down  the  entire 
flight  and,  sustaining  severe  in- 
juries, had  her  prospective  enjoy- 
ment of  Ascot  spoilt  for  some 
years  to  come,  I  fear. 

The  foot  traffic  on  the  course 
can  scarcely  be  stopped,  but  it  is 
sad  to  see  how  the  turf  is  trodden 
into  hay  by  the  end  of  the  second 
day;  and  so  slippery  did  it  become 
that  people  fell  down  frequently 
without  the  aid  of  something  out 
of  a  bottle.  The  new  course  that 
was  talked  about  a  few  years  since 
would  do  away  with  this,  and  it 
would  also  enable  everyone  to  see 
the  racing  on  the  straight  courses, 
which  is  what  few  only  are  now 
able  to  accomplish.  But  where 
benefits  are  so  obvious  there  is 
but  little  chance  of  any  alteration 
being  made,  so  the  way  of  the 
world  teaches  us. 

I  refrain  from  saying  much 
about  the  weather,  for  everyone 
knows  that,  after  a  glorious  Satur- 
day at  Lewes,  where  one  could 
wish  to  see  a  more  ambitious  pro- 
gramme attempted,  with  such  a 
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beautiful  course  at  hand,  cold 
winds  set  in  again,  and  those  who 
left  their  overcoats  behind  them 
on  Tuesday  had  cause  to  regret  it 
so  soon  as  they  mounted  a  stand. 
The  atmosphere  grew  warmer 
each  day,  and  by  enabling  the 
specially  prepared  dresses  to  be 
displayed,  averted  much  heart- 
burning. Each  of  the  twenty- 
eight  races  is  more  or  less  import- 
ant and  deserving  of  mention. 
Take  for  instance,  the  first  day, 
which  commenced  with  the  Trial 
Stakes.  In  this  was  Kilcock,  to 
my  thinking  not  at  his  best  at  a 
mile,  though  it  be  some  yards 
short  of  1,760.  On  the  weight-for- 
age terms  and  with  penalties  and 
allowances  he  was  giving  Collar 
3s t.  less  31b.  and  altogether  failed 
to  do  it,  Collar  having  a  very  easy 
win.  Then  came  a  meeting  be- 
tween The  Rush  and  Newhaven 
II.  in  the  race  for  the  Gold  Vase, 
which  would  have  been  more  in- 
teresting had  Newhaven  II.  not 
been  twice  beaten  by  Bay  Ronald. 
Newhaven  II.  ran  as  he  has  run 
of  late,  showing  in  front  till  the 
pinch  came.  Winsome  Charteris 
gave  The  Rush  some  trouble  to 
win  by  a  neck,  and  before  the 
meeting  was  over  the  win  of 
the  second  horse  at  Epsom  was 
enhanced  in  value.  The  two- 
year-olds  now  had  a  turn  and  so 
did  the  bookmakers,  Blackwing, 
on  whom  odds  were  laid,  being 
much  out  of  sorts  and  finishing 
behind  Melfi,  which  is  too  bad  to 
be  true.  Desmond  ran  off  with 
the  race,  going  well,  but  he  is 
not  certain  to  beat  Blackwing 
when  next  they  meet,  for  Black- 
wing was  found  to  be  suffering 
from  fever.  The  success  of  Collar 
in  the  first  race,  I  suppose,  was 
the  reason  people  went  mad  on 
Batt  for  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Stakes,  seeing    that    Jeddah  was 

fiving  him  but  61b.  over  one  mile 
ve  furlongs.  He  did  it  easily,  as 
\e    Derby  form    warranted    his 


doing,  he  finishing  in  taking  style. 
On  his  early  form  this  year  Her- 
minius  was  well  in  the  Ascot 
Stakes  with  7st.  91b.,  and  so 
thought  his  owner,  though  several 
others  able  to  stay  two  miles  were 
not  overweighted.  Some  scrim- 
maging put  History  and  Nouveau 
Riche  out  of  it,  but  they  would 
scarcely  have  beaten  Herminius. 
Another  Kingsclere  horse,  Butter, 
was  favourite,  by  the  way.  In 
the  41st  Biennial  Capt.  Machell 
let  loose  another  two-year-old 
purchase,  really  the  property  of 
Lord  Carnarvon.  This  was 
Simonside,  a  colt  by  St.  Simon, 
out  of  Daisy  Chain,  and  in  the 
hands  of  Morny  Cannon  he  justi- 
fied his  reputation  at  his  first 
appearance,  Bradford,  on  Footpad 
II.,  making  him  do  his  best  to  win 
by  a  neck.  The  44th  Triennial 
Stakes  was  remarkable  because 
Goletta  and  Laughing  Girl  ran  a 
dead-heat ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
the  owner  of  Laughing  Girl  in- 
sisted on  running  off,  though  the 
distance  was  two  miles.  He  lost 
the  race  for  his  pains. 

On  the  second  day  Ninus  seemed 
to  give  himself  a  lift  by  winning 
the  40th  Biennial,  giving  I2lb.  to 
Pheon  and  gib.  to  Alt  Mark. 
There  was  a  really  good  field  for 
the  Royal  Hunt  Cup,  speaking  of 
the  quality,  while  as  to  numbers, 
seventeen  proved  quite  enough  to 
get  away,  a  "  tedious "  delay 
taking  place.  What  credentials 
Knight  of  the  Thistle  possesses  to 
give  Jaquemart  61b.  at  a  mile,  I 
do  not  know,  but  his  party  backed 
him  for  a  very  large  amount,  so 
possibly  they  knew.  The  Knight 
certainly  ran  very  well,  making  a 
fine  race  of  it  with  Foston  and 
Dinna  Forget,  but  Jaquemart 
was  a  race  by  himself  and,  in  the 
style  we  have  seen  him  more  than 
once  exhibit  of  late,  he  won  the 
coveted  prize  for  Mr.  L.  de  Roth- 
schild, who  takes  it  for  the  first 
time.    The    trophy  consisted    of 
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an  exceedingly  handsome  set  of 
candelabrum  and  candlesticks. 
If  one  examines  Jaquemart's 
previous  races  of  this  year  (leav- 
ing out  that  at  Northampton 
where  he  was  interfered  with),  his 
form  will  be  found  good  enough 
to  win  this  race.  The  Coronation 
Stakes  was  highly  interesting, 
Nun  Nicer,  Airs  and  Graces, 
Cauliflower  and  Lowood  meeting 
again.  Nun  Nicer  had  been 
brought  direct  from  Newmarket 
in  case  she  should  take  a  dislike 
to  the  change  of  stable  as  she  did 
at  Epsom.  The  move  was  suc- 
cessful and  she  thoroughly  turned 
the  tables  on  Airs  and  Graces. 
But  these  two  were  burdened  with 
penalties  which  caused  them  to 
give  Lowood,  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster's good-looking  St.  Serf 
filly,  Airs  and  Graces  1st.  and 
Nun  Nicer  11  lb.  Lowood  had 
done  well  since  the  One  Thousand 
and  was  a  very  warm  favourite 
indeed,  and  being  judiciously 
ridden  by  M.  Cannon,  who  gained 
some  lengths  by  getting  inside 
at  the  turn  into  the  straight, 
she  won  very  comfortably.  Nun 
Nicer  finished  out  gamely  and 
her  meeting  with  Lowood  at  even 
weights  will  be  an  interesting 
event.  The  Batt  infatuation  was 
not  yet  evaporated,  strange  to 
say,  and  if  he  had  beaten  Jeddah 
the  day  before  he  could  scarcely 
have  been  a  greater  favourite  than 
he  was  for  the  Ascot  Derby.  He 
ran  badly  and  Purser  won  the 
race.  A  couple  of  surprises 
finished  the  day,  Florio  Ru- 
battino,  who  had  not  won  any- 
thing since  he  upset  calculations 
by  winning  the  New  Stakes  last 
year,  beating  Gay  Lothair,  Ugo- 
lino  and  Orzil  (gone  completely 
to  the  bad)  in  the  Fern  Hill 
Stakes,  whilst  such  publicly  tried 
ones  as  Fascination  and  Fairy 
Gold  were  beaten  by  Santa  Casa 
in  the  46th  Triennial. 


Thursday  brought  with  it  the* 
Gold  Cup,  and  it  was  something 
of  a  feature  that,  of  the  eight  run- 
ners, five  were  foreigners,  France 
supplying  three  and  South  America 
one.  Two  of  the  French  ones, 
Montegut  and  Longbon,  scarcely 
counted,  for  they  were  there  to 
ensure  a  good  pace  for  Masque 
II.,  winner  of  last  year's  Ascot 
Stakes.  The  fourth  French  horse 
was  Elf  II.,  a  well-bred  one  by 
Upas,  out  of  Analogy,  bred  by  M. 
Berteux.  He  has  some  splendid 
credentials  for  staying,  having  won 
this  year  and  last  important  races 
from  two  miles  up  to  nearly  four 
miles,  but  all  in  France,  so  the 
public  here  knew  little  about  them, 
if  anything  at  all.  England  had 
The  Rush  and  Bay  Ronald  to  rely 
upon,  but  the  distance  proved  to 
be  too  far  for  Bay  Ronald.  The 
pace  set  was  a  very  fast  one,  which 
was  possibly  what  Masque  II.,  for 
whom  it  was  set,  wanted ;  it  cer- 
tainly suited  Elf  II.  and  The 
Rush,  who  were  all  there  and 
quite  comfortable,  a  mile  from  the 
finish.  Through  misunderstood 
riding  orders  Madden  sent  The 
Rush  along  from  this  point  at  his 
best  pace,  but  even  had  he  adopted 
other  tactics  the  result  would  have 
been  the  same,  so  decisively  did 
Elf  II.  go  past  when  the  proper 
time  came.  With  Bay  Ronald 
ridden  almost  to  a  standstill  and 
The  Rush  fairly  beaten,  the  lesson 
taught  is  a  wholesome  one,  and, 
patriotism  apart,  the  victory  of  the 
foreigner  should  be  hailed  with 
satisfaction.  When  we  contrast 
the  French  system  of  holding  fre- 
quent distance  races  with  our  own 
of  sacrificing  everything  to  the 
five-furlong  gamble,  we  ought  to 
feel  humiliated  at  the  inferiority 
of  our  own  course.  If  the  French 
had  not  other,  and  better  fish  to 
fry  at  home,  we  might  see  them 
more  frequently  in  our  distance 
races,  and  that  would  be  a  good 
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thing*,  because  we  should  have 
our  weakness  laid  threadbare. 
Nothing  short  of  a  national  hu- 
miliation of  this  kind  is  likely  to 
bring  about  a  change.  Every* 
body  deplores  that  things  are  as 
they  are,  but  nobody  acts.  Ana- 
logy, the  dam  of  Elf  II.,  is  sister 
to  Apology,  who  won  the  Gold 
Cup  in  1676,  having  won  the  Oaks 
and  St.  Leger  in  1874. 

The  New  Stakes  brought  to 
light  a  new  two-year-old,  the 
Duke  of  Westminster's  Flying 
Fox,  by  Orme,  out  of  Vampire, 
which  at  once  altered  people's  opi- 
nions as  to  the  best  seen  out.  He 
had  been  very  highly  tried  at 
home  and  started  at  5  to  4,  although 
the  handsome  Musa  and  Boniface 
were  in  the  race.  Musa  ran  in 
keeping  with  her  Newmarket  per- 
formance, when  making  her  first 
appearance  and  easily  beat  every- 
thing in  the  race  except  Flying 
Fox,  who  wore  her  down  and  won 
by  three  quarters  of  a  length. 
Mr,  John  Porter  is  very  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  this  is  the  best 
two-year-old  of  the  year,  so  it  is 
quite  possible  that  riext  year's 
winner  of  the  Derby  and  the 
Oaks  were  first  and  second  in 
the  New  Stakes.  In  the  St. 
James's  Palace  Stakes,  Cap  Martin 
ran  his  first  race  as  a  three-year- 
old,  and  when  he  had  won  in  fine 
style,  beating  Ninus,  Dieudonn6, 
and  Calveley,  people  began  to  see 
a  possible  serious  rival  to  Jeddah 
in  the  St.  Leger.  Dieudonn6  and 
Ninus  both  egregiously  failed  to 
stay  the  mile. 

On  the  fourth  day  Minstrel  put 
the  final  touch  to  his  many  iniqui- 
ties by  winning  the  Wokingham 
Stakes  from  the  fall  of  the  flag. 
People  who  had  backed  him 
heavily  for  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup 
let  him  run  loose  this  time,  which 
was  no  doubt  what  the  fiend  was 
waiting  for.  He  had  a  bottle  or  so 
of  whiskey  administered  to  him 


before  the  start,  and  that  did  the 
trick  thoroughly,  and  some  whis- 
key merchant  should  be  able  to 
squeeze  an  advertisement  out  of 
this.  There  never  was  anything 
else  in  the  race  but  Minstrel,  so 
nothing  can  be  said  about  the 
race  save  that  the  unlucky  Fostoa 
was  again  second.  Collar  beat 
Bay  Ronald  at  weight  for  age  in 
the  Hardwicke  Stakes,  the  Kings- 
clere  horse  having  been,  sent  for 
in  great  haste.  Elf  II.  did  not 
run  in  the  Alexandra  Plate,  but 
both  Masque  II.  and  New  haven 
II.  did  so  and  were  w.ell  beaten, 
Piety  being  the  winner.  Another 
downfall  took  place  in  the  Wind- 
sor Castle  Stakes,  the  supposed 
invincible  Amurath,  who  ran  very 
ungenerously,  succumbing  easily 
to  Gallopin  Lassie,  of  whom  it 
was  always  said  she  got.  very 
badly  away  in  .the  Hyde  Park 
Plate.  The  defeat  of  Amurath 
was  a  great  surprise  after  the  way 
the  Brocklesby  form  has  worked 
out.  The  colt  certainly  ran  as 
though  he  had  little  liking  for  the 
job.  Greenan  was  preferred  to 
Nun  Nicer  for  the  Triennial 
Stakes,  in  view  of  the  allowance 
of  a  stone,  but  the  filly  could  not 
stand  this:  and  won  with  some- 
thing in  hand. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  Comyns  Cole. 
— Like  those  of  the  Quicksilver 
Mail,  the  Birmingham  Tally-Ho', 
the  Norwich  Times,  and  a  few 
other  famous  coaches,  the  drivers  of 
"  Our.  Van  "  have  been  long  spared 
to  guide  that  vehicle  on  its  course. 
In  fact,  since  it  was  first  put  upOD 
the  road,  in  1860,  the  reins  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  but  two  or 
three  drivers.  Nearly  a  year  ago, 
however,  the  box  which  had  for 
so  long  been  occupied  with  so 
much  grace  and  success  by  our 
good  and  esteemed  friend,  the  late 
Mr.  J.  Comyns  Cole,  became 
vacant,  as,  owing  to  the  weight  of 
increasing  years — he  was  born  in 
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February,  181 8— he  no  longer  felt 
equal  to  his  work.  He  was  pre- 
sent at  the  last  Doncaster  Sep- 
tember Meeting,  and  the  good- will 
of  his  colleagues  on  the  press  was 
made  manifest  by  the  presentation 
to  him  of  an  address,  and  the  gift 
of  an  easy  chair  with  every  device 
for  comfort,  an  offering  which  he 
valued  most  highly,  and  in  it  many 
of  his  last  days  were  spent.  Mr. 
Cole,  we  regret  to  say,  passed 
away  on  June  7th,  and  was  buried 
in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery  on  the 
nth  ult.  Among  those  present 
and  who  mourned  his  departure 
from  among  us  were  Mr.  Walter 
Shoolbred,  Mr.  Hepworth,  Mr. 
Corlett,  Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetmeier, 
Mr.  Byron  Webber,  Mr.  Heath, 
Mr.  Goozee,  Mr.  Blew,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Reeves,  and  an  old  friend 
who  had  known  Mr.  Cole  for 
nearly  sixty  years. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  this 
Magazine  will  have  missed  that 
light  touch  which  was  a  remark- 
able characteristic  of  all  Mr.  Cole's 
writings.  Dull,  or  prosy  he  never 
was,  though  the  subject  he  was 
treating  might  be  nothing  more  im- 
portant than  a  selling  race  or  a  play 
which  was  a  failure.  In  the  pages 
of  Baily  his  chief  work  consisted 
in  the  notes  on  racing,  which  were 
put  together  so  skilfully,  and  the 
chatty  gossip  concerning  theatrical 
productions ;  but  this  was  not  all. 
He  occasionally  handled  other 
matters,  and  many  of  the  bio- 
graphical notices  accompanying 
the  portrait  of  the  month  were 
from  his  facile  pencil. 

Mr.  Cole  was  the  son  of  the 
late  Mr.  Richard  Comyns  Cole, 
of  Milborne  St.  Andrews,  Dorset- 
shire, a  member  of  an  exceedingly 
old  family,  a  member  of  which 
went  over  to  Ireland  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Into  historical  details,  however, 
it  is  now  unnecessary  to  enter,  as 
a  portrait  and  biography  of  our 
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deceased  friend  appeared  in  Baily 
for  April,  1893.  After  being  edu- 
cated at  a  private  school  near 
Bath,  Mr.  Cole  went  to  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  then  one  of  the 
"  crack  "  colleges,  for  they  all  have 
their  ups  and  downs,  and  here  he 
made  acquaintance  with  the  Bi- 
cester and  Old  Berkshire  Hounds, 
and  otherwise  gained  an  insight 
into  those  sports  of  which  he  after- 
wards became  so  fond.  After 
leaving  Oxford  Mr.  Cole  travelled 
for  a  few  years,  and  then  made  up 
his  mind  that  as  there  was  not 
much  enjoyment  to  be  extracted 
out  of  an  idle  life,  he  would  do 
something.  He  held  one  or  two 
appointments,  and  then  he  re- 
newed acquaintance  with  the  late 
Mr.  Walsh,  to  whom  he  was  in- 
troduced when  "Stonehenge"  was 
practising  as  a  surgeon  in  Wor- 
cestershire. At  the  instigation  of 
Mr.  Walsh  Mr.  Cole  took  to 
writing,  and  how  successful  he 
was  in  pleasing  his  readers  many 
know.  He  took  up  on  the 
Field  a  good  deal  of  the  work 
which  had  previously  been  per- 
formed by  another  old  Oxford 
man,  Mr.  Caldwell,  and  at  once 
made  his  mark  with  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  reports  of  race  meet- 
ings, while  on  this  magazine  he 
succeeded  Mr.  Willes  ("Argus" 
of  the  Morning  Post)  as  Van  Driver. 
In  private  life  Mr.  Cole  was  as 
highly  esteemed  as  any  living 
man.  He  was  amiability  itself; 
generous  and  charitable,  while  his 
left  hand  never  knew  what  his 
right  hand  did.  He  was  a  kindly 
and  sympathetic  friend  to  all  who 
were  in  trouble  and  distress,  and 
was  a  most  agreeable  companion. 
He  passed  away  very  quietly  at 
his  residence,  20,  Markham  Square, 
Chelsea,  and  his  departure  from 
amongst  us  is  regarded  with  sorrow 
by  a  whole  host  of  friends ;  a  more 
upright,  honourable,  or  kindlier 
man  never  walked  this  earth. 
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Polo.  —  Hurlingham.—  Of 

course  the  chief  event  of  the 
month  has  been  the  Champion  Cup. 
The  interest  of  the  final  match 
was  not  so  absorbing  as  it  was  in 
either  of  the  preceding  three 
years,  but  the  entries  were  satisfac- 
tory, and  several  of  the  games  of 
the  series  were  very  good  indeed. 
Putting  on  one  side  those  which 
had  no  particular  feature  requir- 
ing record,  I  come  to  the  match 
on  Thursday,  May  26th,  between 
the  Royal  Horse  Guards  and  the 
Inniskillings.  With  the  Free- 
booters out  of  the  lists  for  the 
season,  the  struggle  for  supre- 
macy lay  between  these  two  fine 
soldier  teams,  whose  play  has 
given  us  the  principal  interest  of 
the  polo  season.  Each  has  beaten 
the  other,  and  the  third  game  of 
the  rubber  has  yet  to  come  as  I 
write,  though  the  readers  of  Baily 
will  know  all  about  it,  in  the  Inter- 
Regimental  Tournament,  before 
they  read  this.  So  nearly  balanced 
are  they  that  whether  they  play  at 
Hurlingham  or  Ranelagh  turns 
the  scale.  The  soft  ground  and 
small  size  of  the  Hurlingham 
ground  suits  a  hard-hitting  team 
which  is  rather  under-horsed,  like 
the  Inniskillings.  In  the  tie 
played  off  between  these  two 
teams  in  the  Champion  Cup,  the 
R.  H.  G.  had  slightly  the  better 
of  the  play  for  a  great  part  of 
the  game,  but  with  the  exception 
of  their  back,  who  played  a  very 
perfect  and  steady  game,  seldom 
missing  and  always  placing  the 
ball,  the  rest  of  the  team  did  not 
play  nearly  as  well  as  in  the  final 
of  the  Subalterns'  Tournament. 
Like  so  many  teams,  good  in  other 
respects,  they  failed  when  near  the 
goal,  missing  many  easy  chances. 
The  match  itself  was  most  exciting 
to  watch,  and  the  result  was  in 
doubt  up  to  the  fourth  ten  minutes, 
when  the  Inniskillings  obtained 
the  lead   and    kept  it.       In   the 


final,  the  fight  which  the  Dragoon 
team  made  with  Rugby  for  the 
cup,  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
underrated  by  those  who  have 
written  on  it.  If  it  had  been  the 
original  Rugby  team  there  would 
have  been  no  doubt  about  the 
result,  but  when  Mr.  E.  D.  Miller, 
unquestionably  the  best  man  in 
the  team,  was  unable  to  play,  the 
necessary  changes  brought  Mr. 
G.  A.  Miller  away  from  No.  1  to 
No.  3,  and  substituted  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Jones  at  No.  1.  This  made 
the  two  teams  look  fairly  equal, 
and  in  practice  they  were  so  for 
twenty  minutes.  Then  the  Innis- 
killing  ponies  gave  out,  and  the 
struggle  was  all  over.  Had  the 
soldiers  been  equally  well  mounted 
with  the  civilians  it  would  have 
been  a  very  near  thing,  though 
Rugby  would  probably  just  have 
won  in  any  case.  The  entries  for 
the  Inter- Regimental  at  Hurling- 
ham are  five,  and  the  chief  interest 
of  the  month,  after  the  decision  of 
the  Champion  Cup,  will  be  centred 
in  that.  But  as  the  writer  will 
have  to  deal  with  it  in  next 
month's  review,  nothing  need  be 
said  here. 

Ranelagh.  —  The  gratitude  of 
the  polo  scribe  is  certainly  due  to 
the  Ranelagh  managers  for  their 
care  for  his  comfort.  Nothing 
could  be  better  than  the  clock 
tower  for  seeing  the  play,  and 
comfortable  chairs  and  a  firm 
table  on  which  to  write  are  con- 
siderable additions  to  the  ease 
with  which  he  can  carry  out  his 
work.  From  this  point  of  vantage 
the  scribe  observed  the  Subalterns' 
Tournament.  The  Royal  Horse 
Guards  easily  worked  their  way 
into  the  final,  defeating  without 
difficulty  the  15th  Hussars  and 
the  1 2th  Lancers.  The  Innis- 
killings reached  the  final  without 
having  to  play  at  all,  which  was 
no  advantage,  as  a  good  stiff  game 
or  two  would  have  brought  the 
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team  together.  Without  Major 
Rimington  they  made  but  a  poor 
show  in  the  matter  of  combination 
at  Ranelagh.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  forgotten  that  they  had 
everything  against  them.  First, 
the  ground  is  much  larger  than 
at  Hurlingham,  and  though  soft 
enough  to  tire  the  ponies,  it  did 
not  cut  up  enough  to  favour  the 
hard  hitting  for  which  the  team 
is  famous.  Next,  the  length  of 
the  ground  gave  the  R.  H.  G.  the 
full  advantage  of  their  magnificent 
team  of  galloping  ponies. 

Looking  back  on  this  match  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  R.  H.  G. 
had  the  best  of  it  all  the  way 
through,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  scores  were  at  one  time  even, 
the  reason  being  that  the  R.  H.  G.'s 
attack  was  much  stronger  than  the 
Inniskilling's  defence.  Of  the  other 
players  no  one  was  more  effective 
than  Mr.  Ansell.  He  played  a 
better  game  than  for  the  Champion 
Cup,  and  indeed  some  of  the  shots 
with  which  he  saved  his  goal  were 
very  fine  indeed.  Mr.  Ansell 
seems  to  be  one  of  those  rare 
players  who  are  better  in  a  losing 
than  in  a  winning  game.  Like 
all  brilliant  hitters  he  is  a  little 
uncertain,  but  unlike  those  who 
get  nervous,  responsibility  steadies 
him.  It  was  a  grand  game,  and 
one  of  the  fastest  of  the  season. 
Lord  Kensington  and  Mr.  E.  D. 
Miller,  the  umpires,  had  seldom 
to  interfere,  and  there  was  no 
serious  accident.  The  weather 
was  cold  and  blustering,  and  the 
Ladies'  Driving  Competition  had 
to  be  put  off,  but  there  was  a 
large  crowd  nevertheless,  and  the 
shouts  from  the  spectators,  when 
either  side  made  a  goal,  showed 
that  both  regiments  had  many 
friends  present. 

From  the  Subalterns'  Cup  we 
pass  to  the  Hunt  Cup,  which 
began  the  following  Monday,  when 
both  grounds  were  brought   into 


requisition,  and  no  fewer  than  five 
ties  were  played  off.  This  was 
wise,  for  the  weather  during  the 
following  week  was  as  damp  and 
cold  as  it  has  usually  been  this 
summer.  The  number  of  entries, 
the  quality  of  the  games,  and  the 
splendid  struggle  in  the  final  en- 
title the  Hunt  Club  at  Ranelagh 
to  a  high  place  among  our  annual 
tournaments.  In  the  first  ties  the 
O.  U.  Drag,  Messrs.  C.  P.  Nick- 
alls,  M.  Nickalls,  P.  W.  Nickalls, 
and  H.  Card  well  beat  the  Essex  — 
Messrs.  Guy  Gilbey,  A.  Gold,  P. 
Gold  and  £.  B.  Sheppard.  This 
was  a  close  and  hard  fought  match, 
the  University  winning  with 
nothing  to  spare.  The  Cottesmore 
were  the  four  men  well-known  as 
the  R.  H.  G.  team,  and  they  beat 
the  Quorny  who  had  to  put  in  a 
substitute,  a  proceeding  which 
always  deprives  a  game  of  its 
interest. 

The  same  mischance  deprived 
the  North  Warwickshire  v.  Clie- 
shire  match  of  much  of  its  in- 
terest, and  North  Warwickshire 
won  by  four  to  one.  Then  the 
Pytchley — Mr.  H.  Cumberland 
Bentley,  Captain  Renton,  Mr. 
Walter  Buckmaster,  and  Mr. 
Drage  beat  Mr.  Garth's — Captain 
Ellison,  Mr.  Hambro,  Captain 
Tenner,  Mr.  W.  F.  C.  Pilkington. 
The  composition  of  the  latter 
team  shows  that  Mr.  Garth  still 
finds  warm  supporters  at  Alder- 
shot.  Naturally  the  Pytchley  won, 
and  the  one  confesses  to  having 
thought  that  he  had  seen  the 
winners,  wherein  he  was  wrong, 
as  will  appear.  The  Las  Rosas 
Vale — Messrs.  Balfour,  White, 
Ravenscroft,  Major  Porteous — is 
composed  of  sportsmen  who  pur- 
sue the  drag  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
they  had  to  give  way  to  Mr. 
F emu's— Messrs.  F.  Bellville,  Cap- 
tain Schofield,  and  Messrs.  Neil 
Haig  and  A.  Stuart.  For  half 
time   the  two  hunts  were   level, 
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then  the  South  Quorn  won  by  a 
single  goal.  On  the  following 
Wednesday  the  semi-finals  were 
played  off,  the  Pytchley  meeting 
the  O.  17.  Drag  and  beating  them 
without  much  difficulty.  Yet  the 
Oxford  men  made  that  fine  team 
gallop  and  upheld  the  credit  of 
names  which,  in  the  persons  of 
the  father  of  one  and  the  cousins 
of  the  rest  of  the  team,  are  hon- 
oured in  the  records  of  Oxford 
Sports  and  Athletics.  Captain 
Renton  is  splendid  in  a  winning 
team,  and  he  and  Mr.  Buckmaster 
showed  a  combination  of  form  and 
style  which  should  appeal  to  men 
trained  in  Oxford  traditions.  Then 
Mr.  Fernie's  beat  North  Warwick- 
shire— Messrs.  E.  D.  O'Rorke, 
Powell,  A.  Tree,  and  George  Mil- 
ler. This  game  I  did  not  see,  but 
was  told  that  Mr.  Miller  played  a 
capital  game  of  sound  polo  and 
that  Mr.  Haig  made  a  mighty 
long  shot  and  scored  a  goal.  This 
was  an  interesting  game,  as  Mr. 
O'Rorke,  the  New  Zealand  player, 
was  playing  for  the  North  War- 
wickshire Hunt.  Then  the  War- 
wickshire Hunt,  who  had  drawn 
a  bye,  met  the  Cottesmore.  The 
team  for  the  Warwickshire  were 
Mr.  Hargreaves,  Mr.  Freake,  Mr. 
Mackey,  Mr.  W.  J.  Drybrough. 
This  proved  to  be  a  very  strong 
team,  much  more  so  than  it  looked 
on  paper,  and  a  very  well  mounted 
one.  The  Cottesmore  Hunt  team 
have  some  of  the  best  ponies  in 
England.  So  the  pace  was  good 
and  the  play  for  three  tens  very 
fast,  and  then  Warwickshire  held 
the  upper  hand  and  won.  A  team 
which  could  beat  the  Cottesmore, 
not  easily,  but  still  decisively, 
could  hardly  help  winning  from 
Mr.  Fernie's,  a  strong,  hard-riding 
but  less  coherent  lot.  The  final 
was  anticipated  with  the  greatest 
interest,  and  opinion  was  divided 
as  to  the  probable  winners.  The 
writer  thought  that  the  Pytchley 


would  just  do  it,  and  was  wrong 
again,  for  after  an  extraordinarily 
level  game,  and  still  being  level  at 
the  sixth  and  seventh  tens,  War* 
wickshire  out-stayed  their  oppo- 
nents and  made  the  decisive  goal. 
The  writer's  impression  is  that 
they  had  slightly  the  best  of  it  all 
the  way  through.  They  certainly 
were  rather  the  better  mounted  of 
the  two,  and  where  teams  are  so 
equal  that  goes  for  much. 

Eden  Park.— On  June  nth  the 
Royal  Horse  Guards  played  a 
regimental  match,  showing  that 
they  have  a  very  strong  hand  for 
the  future  as  well  as  the  present. 
The  new  players  were  Mr.  Meach, 
Lord  Crichton,  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh.  These 
all  promise  well,  and  the  regiment 
will  have  a  subaltern  no  doubt 
ready  to  take  Mr.  Rose's  place 
when  he  gets  his  troop,  which,  as 
he  is  senior  subaltern,  may  not  be 
very  long.  On  the  same  day  Eden 
Park  played  Fetcham  Park,  a 
club  which  has  always  produced 
good  players.  The  older  club, 
represented  by  Messrs.  Cobham, 
G.  Sheppard,  E.  Sheppard  and 
Drake,  won  easily.  Eden  Park 
still  flourishes,  and  the  prospect 
of  seeing  the  County  Cup  played 
on  their  splendid  ground  is  very 
attractive.  The  chance  of  playing 
on  that  ground  will,  it  is  believed, 
draw  very  good  entries. 

Ireland.  —  All  through  the 
month  play  has  been  regular  in 
the  Phoenix  Park,  though  two  of 
the    leading    Irish    players,    Mr. 

John  Watson  and  Mr.  Jameson, 
ave  been  in  England,  which  has 
lessened  the  not  too  great  strength 
of  civilian  players. 

County  Carlow  v.  Westmeath. 
7—  This  match  was  played  at 
Mullingar,  and  produced  some 
good  polo,  though  the  Liverpool 
victory  over  Westmeath  seems  to 
point  to  the  Irish  County  form  not 
being  quite  up  to  that  of  last  year. 
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The  winning  Westmcatk  team,  who 
are  holders  of  the  Irish  County 
Cup,  are  Messrs.  Barton,  Hudson, 
Murray,  and  P.  O'Reilly  (back) ; 
Carlow — Messrs.  Grogan,  Arch- 
dale,  Anderson,  and  Ross  (back). 
The  game  was  even  for  three 
twenties,  Mr.  Hudson  getting  a 
run  and  scoring  in  the  extra  time. 

Scotland. — An  attempt  hitherto 
only  partially  successful  has  been 
made  to  establish  a  club  at  Aber- 
deen. But  there  have  been  some 
good  games  there,  and  it  is  greatly 
to  be  wished  that  Aberdeen,  like 
Edinburgh,  could  have  a  flourish- 
ing club. 

LiYerpool. — The  rain  has  in- 
terfered somewhat  with  the  play 
at  Childwall,  but  Mr.  Bertie 
Pilkington  managed  to  bring  off 
a  very  successful  match  with  the 
Holderness  Club  on  June  4th.  The 
Childwall  Club  is  a  kind  of  Hur- 
lingham  in  the  North,  and  a  band 
and  a  gathering  of  smart  ladies  gave 
brightness  to  the  scene.  Holder- 
ness sent  Messrs.  F.  Hartley,  C. 
Wilson,  C.  Fox,  and  G.  H.  Jack- 
son, to  represent  them.  The 
chosen  men  of  Liverpool  were 
Messrs.  Melly,  Pilkington,  Neil- 
son,  and  Dennis.  The  latter  team 
swooped  down  on  the  ball  early 
in  the  game  and  at  once  scored 
ten  goals.  The  Yorkshire  team, 
which  has  steadily  improved,  man- 
aged to  make  one  goal,  but  suf- 
fered defeat  in  the  end  by  six 
goals. 

Whrral. — The  second  Liverpool 
team  crossed  the  Mersey  for  a 
friendly  contest  with  their  neigh- 
bours. Liverpool — Mr.  Pershore, 
Mr.  J.  Lockett,  Mr.  Milson,  Mr. 
Cunningham ;  Wirral  —  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Matthews,  F.  C.  Dale,  R. 
Dobell,  and  A.  Hassall.  Up  to 
half  time  the  two  sides  were  play- 
ing quite  level,  and  then  Liverpool 
went  ahead  and  won  easily  enough, 
putting  in  goals  very  rapidly  to- 
wards the  end.     The  enterprise 


of  the  Liverpool  men  in  going 
over  to  Ireland  seems  to  have 
borne  fruit  in  a  considerable  ad- 
vance in  their  form.  If  they  can 
arrange  to  get  together  their  best 
men,  there  ought  to  be  but  little 
difficulty  in  their  making  a  good 
show  for  the  New  County  Cup. 

Paris. — If  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation that  a  team  of  the 
Paris  Polo  Club  has  at  last  won 
the  Cup  (which  by  the  way  con- 
sists of  four  cigarette  cases).  It 
is  true  that  there  was  only  one 
Frenchman  in  the  team,  but  at  all 
events,  there  was  no  Englishman. 
The  winners  were  Mr.  White, 
The  Marquis  de  Villavieja,  and 
his  brother,  M.  de  Escasidon,  and 
M.  Maurice  Raul  -  Duval,  the 
three  last  players  being  well 
known  in  England,  both  at  Rugby 
and  Hurlingham.  It  was  perhaps 
a  little  unlucky  that  the  tourna- 
ment fell  in  at  the  time  when  so 
important  a  series  of  matches  as 
the  Subalterns'  Tournament  were 
going  on  in  England. 

Cirencester. — The  first  match 
of  the  season  was  played  on  the 
club  ground  in  Lord  Bathurst's 
Park.  Polo  at  Cirencester  is  open 
to  the  public,  and  quite  a  crowd 
had  assembled  before  play  began. 
Oxford  sent  Messrs.  H.  R.  Ward, 
M.  Nickalls,  H.  Tiacks  and  H. 
B.  Cardwell.  The  club  was  re- 
presented by  Messrs.  Adam- 
thwaite,  Blansom,  A.  Stourton  and 
G.  B.  Milne.  This  was  a  capital 
match,  being  fast  and  level 
throughout.  Oxford  had  rather 
the  best  of  it  on  the  whole,  but  at 
the  call  of  time  the  score  was  four 
all.  Extra  time  being  allowed, 
the  Oxford  men  made  a  successful 
dash  for  the  goal  and  won  a  good 
match  by  five  goals  to  four. 

Holderness. — This  club  shows 
signs  of  a  vigorous  existence. 
They  have  already  played  several 
matches  and  hold  a  most  success- 
ful gymkhana.     The  weather  has 
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put  every  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
the  young  club,  and  has  made  the 
game  more  hard  to  learn  for 
those  members  who  are  still  be- 
ginners. Yet,  if  once  you  put  a 
stick  into  a  man's  hand  and  he 
has  had  one  run  after  the  ball,  you 
have  made  a  convert  to  polo. 
The  club  ground  is  near  Hull, 
and  a  good  match  on  a  ground 
made  slow  by  rain,  was  that  of 
the  Town  v.  County  members. 
Town — Messrs.  F.  and  J.  Hartley, 
Stephenson  and  Fox,  was  beaten 
by  the  County — Messrs.  J.  Holtby, 
P.  Hodgson,  H.  Horsley  and 
Clive  Wilson,  by  eight  goals  to 
six. 

India.— Chitral. — Any  one  who 
wishes  to  see  polo  in  its  primitive 
state  would  do  well  to  go  to  Chitral 
or  Gilgit.  Our  political  officers 
have  found  the  game  a  most  use- 
ful help  in  bringing  about  good 
feeling  between  themselves  and 
the  various  frontier  tribes.  Cap- 
tain MacMahon,  Mr.  Dew,  and 
Captain  Gordon  have  thrown 
themselves  into  the  organisation 
of  matches  and  tournaments  for 
the  native  teams.  It  is  an  old 
story  to  hear  that  the  game  is  a 
perfect  passion  with  these  hillmen. 
Any  polo  player  who  has  seen  the 
twenty-four  players  on  those  rough 
little  "  hill  tats  "  tearing  over  the 
rough  grounds  on  which  they 
play,  regardless  of  blows,  falls,  or 
scrimmages,  will  recognise  a  spirit 
of  rare  enthusiasm  for  their  fa- 
vourite game.  Captain  Gordon 
arranged  a  match  at  Chitral,  be- 
tween a  home  team  and  Mastuj, 
which  was  a  great  success.  He 
himself  acted  as  umpire,  and 
found  the  task  by  no  means  a 
sinecure.  There  are  few  rules, 
but  the  partisanship  of  the  spec- 
tators is  hot,  and  the  umpire's 
duty  is  as  much  to  keep  the  sup- 
porters of  the  rival  players  from  a 
free  fight  as  to  settle  disputed 
points  in  the  game. 


Ootaoamund. — The  4th  Hus- 
sars have  won  the  above  tourna- 
ment, defeating  the  Government 
House  and  the  Gymkhana  teams 
in  both  cases  after  a  sharp  tussle. 
The  present  team  consists  of 
Mr.  Clutterbuck,  Mr.  Rotheram, 
Captain  Hoare,  and  Mr.  Barnes, 
and  they  were  quite  up  to  the 
English  reputation  of  the  regi- 
ment for  polo.  We  agree  with 
the  opinion  of  a  good  judge, 
that  Captain  Hoare  was  one  of 
the  finest  of  our  soldier  players 
over  here. 

New  Zealand. — The  accounts  of 
the  New  Zealand  polo  tourna- 
ments show  that  the  game  is 
flourishing  there.  Of  the  New- 
Zealand  ponies,  of  which  some 
excellent  photographs  have  been 
seen  over  here  lately,  we  have 
a  high  opinion.  The  standard 
height  is  14  hands,  but  in  every- 
thing but  height  the  best  of  them 
are  much  of  the  type  of  the  En- 
glish blood  polo  pony.  The  in- 
stitution of  the  Savile  Cup,  due 
to  the  late  master  of  the  West 
Kent,  who  was  A.D.C.  to  the 
Governor  some  years  ago,  gave  a 
great  stimulus  to  the  game,  and 
this  and  the  Junior  Cup,  which 
are  played  for  under  New  Zea- 
land Polo  Association's  auspices, 
have  attracted  a  good  many  en- 
tries. The  winners  were  Orua. 
This  team  is  said  to  show  much 
more  combination  than  the  others, 
though  they  probably  owed  some- 
thing to  an  excellent  lot  of  ponies, 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  a  heavy, 
powerful  set  of  men. 

Hurlingham  Rules  of  Polo- 
Recent  Changes. — The  following 
changes  in  the  Rules  have  been 
passed  by  the  Hurlingham  Polo: 
— Bye-law  No.  I. — "  Every  regi- 
ment and  every  registered  polo 
club  which  is  not  already  repre- 
sented shall  have  the  right  to  send 
an  officer  or  member  to  represent 
the  regiment  or  club  on  the  polo 
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committee,  at  all  meetings,  where 
any  alteration  in  the  rules,  or 
where  any  questions  affecting  such 
•  regiments  or  clubs,  are  to  be  con- 
considered;  on  these  occasions 
due  notice  of  the  agenda  shall 
be  sent  to  them.  Such  represen- 
tatives must  be  members  of  Hur- 
liDgham." 

Rule  14. — After  words  "until 
the  ball  is  hit  off"  shall  be  sub- 
stituted :  "  If,  however,  the  ball 
be  hit  behind  the  back  line  be- 
yond the  players  whose  ball  it  is, 
they  shall  hit  it  off  from  the  goal 
line  between  the  posts;  and  all 
the  defending  side  shall,  until  the 
ball  is  hit  off,  remain  behind  their 
back  line,  and  within  two  lines, 
which  shall  be  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  the  goal  line  produced, 
from  points  ten  yards  distant  from 
the  centre  of  the  goal  on  either 
side,  the  attacking  side  being  free 
to  place  themselves  where  they 
choose,  but  not  within  twenty-five 
yards  of  the  centre  of  the  goal 
posts.  The  penalty  shall  not  be 
exacted  should  the  ball  glance  off 
a  player  or  pony." 

Rule  9.— "The  bell  shall  ring 
to  signify  to  the  players  that  the 
ten  minutes  has  expired,  and  it 
shall  be  rung  again  when  the  ball 
next  goes  out  of  play,  to  show  the 
time  of  changing  ponies.' * 

Rule  26.—"  If  the  ball  be 
damaged  the  umpire  shall  at  his 
discretion  stop  the  game  and 
throw  in  a  new  ball  at  the  place 
where  it  was  broken,  towards  the 
nearest  side  of  the  ground,  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  two  goal 
lines  and  between  the  opposing 
ranks  of  the  players." 

N.B.— It  is  desirable  that  the 
game  shall  be  stopped,  and  the 
ball  changed,  when  the  damaged 
ball  is  in  such  a  position  that 
neither- side  is  favoured  thereby. 

Rule  32. — Left-handed  players 
— "  If  two  players  are  riding  from 
opposite    directions    to    hit     the 


ball,  one  of  these  being  a  left- 
handed  player,  the  latter  must  give 
way." 

Coaches  at  the  Magazine.— 
The  9th  of  June  saw  the  F.H.D.C. 
at  the  Magazine  for  their  opening 
meet.  Twenty-eight  members 
turned  out,  and  the  show  of 
horseflesh  was  very  good.  A  few 
well-known  faces  were  missing; 
but  many  members  who  regularly 
attend  the  Club  fixtures  were  out. 
Lord  Ancaster  led  the  way,  driv- 
ing a  fine  team  of  black  browns 
or  blacks.  After  the  first  few 
minutes  the  drags  arrived  in  such 
rapid  succession  that  one  could  not 
stay  to  distinguish  between  black 
and  black  brown,  bay  and  brown, 
or  any  other  colour  ;  "  the  pace  is 
too  good  to  inquire,"  as  "  Nim- 
rod"  said  in  his  Quarterly  Review 
run.  There  was  a  very  good 
muster  of  regimental  coaches,  and 
brown  teams  were  in  the  majority. 
Sir  John  Thursby's  bays  were  as 
much  admired  as  usual,  and  Sir 
Henry  Ewart  had  a  grand  team 
of  chestnuts.  Eight  or  nine  only 
of  the  members  went  on  to  Hur- 
lingham. 

Mastership  of  Hounds.  —  At 
the  moment  of  writing  the  Ros- 
common Staghounds,  in  Ireland, 
are  in  want  of  a  master,  owing  to 
the  retirement  of  Major  Balfe. 
It .  is  a  beautiful  country  over 
which  these  hounds  hunt,  and  it 
should  not  long  go  begging.  There 
was  also  a  report  going  about  that 
Mr.  Assheton  Biddulph,  who  has 
given  up  his  Irish  country,  might 
offer  himself  to  the  Quorn  in  the 
event  of  there  being  a  vacancy, 
but  that  has  been  proved  to  have 
been  quite  a  false  rumour ;  in  fact, 
for  some  time  it  has  been  under- 
stood that  a  successor  to  Lord 
Lonsdale  is  ready. 

Devon  and  Somerset  Stag- 
hounds. — Mr.  Sanders,  the  master 
of  this  famous  pack,  will  begin 
his  season  on  the  9th  August,  and 
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has  announced  his  intention  of 
hunting  four  days  a  week,  a  piece 
of  intelligence  which  will  no  doubt 
be  welcome  to  the  farmers,  for 
deer  are  very  plentiful,  in  spite  of 
the  number  killed  last  season  by 
the  Devon  and  Somerset  and  Sir 
John  Amory's  packs.  On  the 
extra  day  Mr.  Sanders  will  be 
his  own  huntsman,  and  as  he  has 
shaped  so  well  during  his  period 
of  mastership  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  will  be  quite  a 
success  as  a  huntsman.  It  seems 
only  the  other  day  that  the  papers 
were  recording  the  finish  of  the 
hunting  season  ;  but  the  beginning 
of  the  next  is  not  far  off  now. 
The  Devon  and  Somerset  Stag- 
hounds  have  a  few  preliminary 
days  before  beginning  the  regular 
season,  so  late  in  July  or  quite 
early  in  August  hounds  will  be  at 
work. 

The  Qnorn. — So  Lord  Lonsdale 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  give  up 
the  Quorn  Hounds.  It  must  for 
some  time  have  been  tolerably 
clear  that  this  step  would  not  be 
long  delayed.  This,  in  some 
respects  the  premier  hunt  in 
England,  has  been  singularly  un- 
fortunate in  the  number  of  masters 
it  has  had  to  seek  for  during  the 
century,  as  since  the  year  1800 
there  have  been  three  and  twenty 
rulers,  the  only  double  figure 
masters  having  been  Assheton 
Smith  and  Mr.  Coupland.  In 
spite  of  its  physical  advantages, 
it  is  not  an  easy  country  to  hunt, 
being  expensive  in  the  first  place, 
while  a  great  number  of  interests 
have  to  be  considered.  Still,  as 
Facey  Romford — or  was  it  Mr. 
Sponge? — used  to  say,  "When 
one  door  shuts  another  opens," 
and  it  is  said  that  Lord  Lons- 
dale's successor  is  already  pretty 
well  known. 

The  New  Meynell  Huntsman. 
— Old  traditions  die  out  by  degrees. 
Ever  since  the  Meynell  Hunt  was 


established,  about  the  year  1814, 
we  believe  that  there  never  was  a 
time  when  there  was  not  a  Leed- 
ham  in  the  kennel,  but  with  the  • 
recent  resignation  of  Charles  Leed- 
ham  the  connection  of  that  family 
with  the  pack  comes  to  an  end, 
and  Harry  Bonner,  who  has  for 
seven  years  hunted  the  Tyndale, 
has  left  to  go  to  the  Meynell. 
Before  quitting  the  north,  however, 
he  was  presented  with  a  purse  and 
a  laudatory  address,  while  the 
farmers  presented  him  with  a  gold 
watch,  as  a  mark  of  the  esteem  in 
which  they  held  him. 

The  SteYenstone  Huntsman. 
— If  Quorn  masters  have  come 
and  gone,  the  same  cannot  be  said 
of  John  Chubb,  who  for  twenty- 
one  years  has  been  whipper-in, 
kennel  huntsman,  and  huntsman 
to  the  Stevenstone  hounds.  So 
far  as  we  are  aware  he  never 
lived  out  of  Devonshire.  Where 
his  first  place  was  we  are  not 
quite  certain ;  but  in  the  early 
"  seventies  "  he  was  first  whipper- 
in  to  the  Thuborough  Hounds, 
hunted  by  Mr.  Lancaster.  On 
the  break  up  of  that  establishment 
he  went  to  the  Stevenstone  in  1877, 
and  there  he  has  been  ever  since,  a 
valued  servant  to  several  masters, 
and  very  popular  with  the  farmers 
and  all  who  hunt  with  the  pack. 
He  has  now  found  it  necessary  to 
tender  his  resignation,  and  no 
doubt  a  good  many  will  regret  his 
decision. 

Newry  Harriers.— The  master- 
ship of  the  Newry  Harriers,  one 
of  the  oldest  packs  in  Ireland,  is 
vacant,  Mr.  Robert  Dempster 
having  resigned  after  seven  years 
in  office.  The  country,  which  lies 
in  Counties  Down  and  Antrim, 
is  well  stocked  with  hares,  the 
farmers  are  keen  supporters  of 
the  Hunt,  and  the  financial  posi- 
tion is  good.  The  Hon.  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  A.  Gartlass,  Devonshire 
Road,  Newryt  will  gladly  send  all 
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particulars  to  anyone  who  contem- 
plates taking  a  first-rate  harrier 
country. 

Mid  Devon  Hunt— Too  late 
for  mention  in  last  month's  issue, 
we  learned  that  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Mid  Devon 
Hunt,  held  on  May  17th,  arrange- 
mentswere  made  by  which  Messrs. 
Crawshay  Ralston,  and  Gilbert 
Spiller,  of  Chagford,  will  continue 
to  act  as  joint-masters. 

The  Hone  Shows.— In  London 
we  have  had  a  couple  of  shows  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  and  Richmond, 
and  we  naturally  saw  a  good  many 
of  the  same  horses.  So  far  as 
horse  shows  pure  and  simple  are 
concerned,  hunters  are  not  now, 
it  would  seem,  in  request.  Prizes 
and  classes  are  now  cut  down,  and 
at  neither  the  Palace  nor  at  Rich- 
mond did  we  see  a  class  for  four- 
year-old  hunters,  as  we  used  to 
do  at  the  Agricultural  Hall.  The 
mania  is  now  for  high -stepping 
harness  horses  and  ponies,  which 
appear  to  pay  better  than  hunters. 

At  Sydenham  (we  rank  it  as  in 
London,  though  the  railways  do 
their  best  to  make  us  believe 
that  it  is  a  long  way  off)  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Brown  had  a  very  nice 
hunter  in  Lyons  Mail,  and  with 
him  they  took  a  couple  of  firsts 
and  the  Championship ;  while  at 
Richmond  the  great  "  pot "  was 
Mr.  John's  very  successful  chestnut 
Gendarme,  who  was  first  in  his 
class  and  champion.  His  stable 
companion,  Pope,  was  with  him 
in  the  weight-carrying  class,  and 
there  were  not  a  few  who  thought 
that  Pope  should  have  been  put 
in  front  of  Gendarme,  for  the 
chestnut  did  not  make  as  good  a 
show  as  he  has  done  on  some 
previous  occasions. 

Quite  a  number  of  spectators 
and  exhibitors  appear  to  forget 
that  the  task  of  making  the 
awards  belongs  solely  to  thejudges, 
and  it  is  quite  time  that  some  step 


was  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  the  un- 
seemly demonstrations  which  are 
now  so  common  at  shows.  Both 
at  the  Palace  and  Richmond  were 
instances  of  these  impertinent 
interruptions.  At  the  Palace  in 
one  of  the  harness  classes  Mr. 
Godsell's  Lord  Bath  and  Lady 
Lofty,  both  well  known  prize 
winners,  and  Mr.  Gooch's  Star  of 
the  West  were  the  three  which 
had  to  be  placed  ;  but  the  judges 
could  not  agree  as  to  how  they 
should  rank,  Lady  Lofty  being, 
we  believe,  the  difficulty.  As  they 
could  not  agree,  a  referee,  Mr.  J .  W. 
Christmas,  was  called  in  and  de- 
cided in  favour  of  Star  of  the  West 
and  then  came  some  hissing. 

At  Richmond,  with  Star  of  the 
Wrest  absent,  Mr.  Godsell's  pair 
had  it  all  their  own  way,  and  won 
both  in  double  harness  and  tandem. 
At  Richmond,  too,  there  was 
another  "  popular  demonstration  " 
when  Mr.  Mosley's  fine  actioned 
roan  Amazement  was  put  in  front 
of  Lord  Bath. 

At  Richmond,  however,  the 
artificiality  of  shows  was  well 
exemplified.  Mrs.  Foster's  Lord 
Tom  Noddy  was  driven  in  one 
of  the  harness  classes  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Fownes.  Lord  Tom 
Noddy  "  took  charge/'  that  is 
to  say,  he  ran  away,  finally  turn- 
ing the  affair  over,  and  the  coach- 
man had  a  lucky  "get  out."  When 
the  tandems  came  in  one  of  them 
bolted  too— Mr.  Batchelor's.  The 
two  horses  were  running  almost 
side  by  side,  and  what  the  end 
might  have  been  it  is  impossible 
to  say  had  not  a  young  man 
named  Henry  Seymour,  rushed 
out  and  in  most  plucky  fashion 
clung  to  the  horses  until  he  was 
able  to  stop  them.  As  if  this  was 
not  enough  grief,  a  horse  grassed 
his  rider,  and  a  wheeler  in  Mr. 
Smith's  team  kicked  over  the  pole, 
and  all  four  had  to  be  taken  out, 
but  were  put  in  again,  and  after 
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going   in   rather   excited   fashion 
were  given  the  first  prize. 

Sport  at  the  Universities- 
Taken  altogether,  the  Summer 
Term  just  concluded  has  been  a 
most  eventful  one.  Once  again 
have  exponents  of  the  thew-and- 
thought  theory  scored  heavily, 
athletes  of  every  persuasion 
emerging  with  honour  from 
"  Schools  "  and  Senate  House,  to 
whom  very  hearty  congratulations. 
It  is  especially  noteworthy  that, 
for  the  third  time  since  1890,  a 
prominent  sportsman  has  come  out 
Senior  Wrangler  at  Cambridge. 
This  year,  Mr.  R.  W.  H.  Hudson 
(St.  John's),  well  known  on  the 
river,  has  gained  this  proud  and 
coveted  distinction.  The  "  wet- 
bob  "  season  finished  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  on  I  sis  and 
Cam.  New  College  easily  re- 
tained her  "  Head  of  the  River  " 
honours,  at  Oxford  in  the  Summer 
Eights,  whilst  Merton,  Balliol, 
Worcester,  and  St.  Catherine's 
also  showed  to  great  advantage. 
First  Trinity  caught  "  Hall "  on 
the  Cam,  thus  going  Head  of  the 
River  for  the  first  time  since  1874. 
Other  very  successful  crews  were 
Christ's,  "  Third,"  Emmanuel  II., 
and  Peterhouse ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  rowing  on  both  rivers  was 
fully  up  to  the  average.  The  Ox- 
ford University  Pairs  fell  to  Messrs. 
Thorpe  and  Pitman  (New  College), 
and  the  University  Sculls  to  C. 
D.  Burnell  (Magdalen),  the  famous 
"  Old  Blue,"  after  severe  competi- 
tion in  each  case.  Henley  pros- 
pects, etc.,  are  treated  fully 
elsewhere.  Like  the  young  sports- 
man's first  partridge,  athletes 
generally  have  found  summer 
training  combine  the  agreeable 
elements  of  novelty  and  success, 
judging  from  the  issue  of  recent 
events.  Oxonians  showed  up  capi- 
tally against  a  powerful  L.A.C. 
team  on  June  15th,  whilst  the 
Cantabs  did  equally  well  against 


a  combination  of  "  Old  Blues," 
etc.,  captained  by  ex-President 
FitzHerbert,  a  few  days  later. 
Of  the  Inter-'Varsity  meeting- 
postponed  from  last  Term— we 
must  chat  fully  next  month,  for 
obvious  reasons.  Enough  now 
to  anticipate  the  victory  of  Oxford 
with  a  good  deal  of  confidence: 
— they  should  win  the  "100" 
Quarter- Mile,  Hurdles,  Long 
Jump,  and  Three  Miles,  and 
Cambridge  the  Mile,  Hammer  and 
Weight.  The  High  Jump  is  very 
open  this  year.  The  Inter-'Varsity 
cricket  match  of  the  following 
days  should  create  a  capital  strug- 
gle, albeit  we  fancy  Cambridge 
will  repeat  their  1897  victory. 
In  batting,  any  superiority  is  more 
apparent  than  real;  the  fielding 
both  ways  is  altogether  smart, 
whilst  Fox  (Oxford)  and  Taylor 
(Cambridge)  are  keeping  wicket  in 
great  form.  It  is  in  the  attack  that 
Cambridge  holds  the  whip  hand, 
as  Jessop  is  bowling  great  guns 
this  year,  whilst  De  Zoete, 
Winter,  Hankins,  and  Wilson 
himself  form  another  effective 
quartette  in  this  direction.  Cun- 
liffe  and  Stocks  are  the  mainstay 
of  Oxford,  for  although  Lee  and 
Bosanquet  have  done  some  real 
good  work,  they  can  hardly  be 
classed  in  the  front  rank  of 
amateur  bowlers.  The  represen- 
tative cycling  contests  will  take 
place  at  Sheen  House  on  July  2nd, 
and  a  large  and  fashionable  crowd 
is  assured.  So  finely  have  Messrs. 
Ritchie,  Hey  wood,  FitzHerbert, 
etc.,  (Oxford)  been  riding  this 
season,  that  we  shall  expect  the 
Dark  Blues  to  beat  their  rivals 
fairly  easily.  It  is  most  satisfac- 
tory to  note  that  now  cycling 
racing  for  gentlemen  is  again  pos- 
sible, the  pastime  is  increasing  in 
popularity  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Three  days  later  the  Lawn-Tennis 
Inter-'Varsity  tussles  will  com- 
mence, and  a  very  fine  exposition 
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of  the  game  should  be  given  by 
both  teams  at  the  Queen's  Club. 
The  Cantabs  are  hardly  so  power- 
ful as  in  1897,  yet  still  very  for- 
midable, whilst  the  Oxonians  are 
stronger  than  for  many  a  long 
year.  As  the  result  of  much  per- 
sonal observation,  we  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  Oxford  will  win 
the  Doubles  and  Cambridge  the 
Singles.  Honours  should  be 
"  easy  "  also  in  the  representative 
tennis  matches  proper,  to  be 
played  at  Leeds  concurrently  with 
the  cricket  match,  and  exactly  in 
the  same  way.  Messrs.  Crawley 
and  Page  (Oxford)  should  beat 
Messrs.  Tabor  and  Stogdon  (Cam- 
bridge) in  the  Doubles,  but  Tabor 
should  prove  too  much  for  Crawley 
in  the  Singles.  So  much  for  the 
coming  sequence  of  Inter-' Varsity 
contests — each  and  all  promise  to 
provide  excitement  galore,  and 
very  keen  competition.  We  may 
add,  that  on  recent  form  the 
shooting  for  the  Chancellor's 
Plate,  etc.,  at  Bisley,  this  year 
should  also  be  very  close  and  ex- 
citing. A  couple  of  representative 
battles  have  already  been  decided 
this  Term,  i.e. : — Polo  and  Swim- 
ming, etc.  The  Dark  Blues  fairly 
made  circles  round  their  opponents 
at  Hurlingham  in  the  polo  match, 
winning  by  the  record  score  of  15 
goals  nil.  The  Swimming  and 
Water  Polo  contests  took  place 
at  the  Baths  Club  on  June  22nd, 
a  large  and  fashionable  crowd 
gathering  at  this  popular  venue. 

Aquatics— Henley  Prospects, 
Ac.— As  the  result  of  a  long  course 
of  training  and  preparation,  the 
crews  this  year  will  be  of  excep- 
tional merit,  and  the  racing  should 
be  worthy  the  occasion.  For  the 
"  Grand  " — the  proudest  trophy 
an  amateur  eight  can  win — New 
College  (Oxford),  the  Holders, 
First  Trinity  and  Trinity  Hall 
(Cambridge),  London,  Thames, 
and  Leander,  &c,  will  do  battle. 


It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
Metropolitan  crews  are  rowing 
finely  this  year  and  we  anticipate 
a  battle  royal  all  down  the  line. 
After  much  observation  every  way 
it  is  our  opinion  that  the  Leander 
eight  will  win.  For  the  "Thames," 
both  Universities  and  the  chief 
Metropolitan  clubs  will  be  repre- 
sented fully,  whilst  Cooper's  Hill 
will  again  throw  down  the  gaunt- 
let. We  fancy  the  issue  will  rest 
with  Kingston  (Holders)  and  the 
best  of  the  University  crews.  A 
good  many  crews  will  antagonise 
Eton  for  the  "  Ladies,"  but  (on 
present  form)  the  Light  Blues 
should  once  again  retain  the 
trophy.  They  are  an  eight  truly 
able  to  ''go  anywhere  and  do 
anything !  "  Owing  to  the  His- 
pano-American  War,  no  American 
or  Canadian  fours  will  essay  the 
"  Stewards  "  this  year,  but  com- 
pensation is  afforded  by  the  entry 
of  the  champion  German  Four, 
which  (since  1894)  has  boasted 
an  undefeated  record.  Leander, 
Thames,  London,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  etc.,  will  oppose  the 
Germans,  nor  should  we  be  sur- 
prised to  see  the  visitors  fight  out 
the  final  with  Leander  or  Thames. 
We  should  be  loth  to  find  this 
trophy  taken  out  of  England  for 
the  first  time,  yet  if  they  row 
as  they  did  at  Berlin  last  season, 
our  best  crews  will  have  foemen 
worthy  their  steel — verb  sap  !  For 
the  "  Wyfolds  "  either  the  London 
or  Thames  crew  should  win — both 
are  right  above  average  merit  this 
year  ;  and  the  "  visitors  "  should 
be  fought  out  between  University 
College  (Oxford)  and  the  best  of 
the  Cambridge  crews.  Interest 
in  the  "  Goblets  "  will  be  consider- 
ably increased  by  the  presence  of 
Messrs.  Mieschiel  and  Tappert 
(Berlin),  albeit  we  hardly  think 
they  will  attain  the  final,  much 
less  win.  Carr  and  Gold  (Lean- 
der),   Fairbairn    and   Hutchinson 
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(Cambridge) — who  rowed  for  the 
same  trophy  as  far  back  as  1887 
— putting    aside     other    Oxford, 
Thames,  and  London  crews — are 
all   moving  very  finely  just  now. 
Our  recollection  of  the  German 
pair  is  that  they  go  off  at  about 
"  40  "  and  maintain  high-pressure 
throughout.     Experience  teaches 
that  this  will  hardly  pay  against 
the  powerful,  well-pulled-through 
stroke  of  English  oarsmen  over 
such  a  trying  course,  but  we  shall 
see  !   Our  old  friend  Dr.  McDowell 
(Chicago)  will  again  contest  the 
"  Diamonds,"  as  well  as  Messrs. 
Miller  and  Schultre  (Germany). 
The  American's  powers  we  know, 
but  that  of  the   Fatherland  ex- 
ponents   is     comparatively    un- 
known.    Both  have  won  various 
trophies,  but  we  do  not  anticipate 
another  Ooms  or  Ten  Eyck  fiasco 
this    year.      Blackstaffe    (Vesta), 
Howell  (Cambridge),  Philips  (Ox- 
ford),    Beaumont     (Burton  -  on  - 
Trent),  Everitt  (London),  and  last 
but  not  least,  Etherington-Smith 
(Cambridge),  etc.,  should  well  and 
truly   uphold   the   honour  of  the 
Old  Country.     Blackstaffe  should 
win,  and  the  Cambridge  President 
be  runner-up  ;   but  if  "  surprise  " 
there  be  Mr.  Everitt  should  supply 
it.     Following  upon  Henley  comes 
a  rare  sequence  of  regattas,  and 
(given   fair  weather)   "  wetbobs  " 
are  in  for  a  particularly  busy  and 
exciting  season.     The  Saturdays 
in    July    immediately    following 
Henley  have  been  taken  by  King- 
ston, Walton,  Molesey  and  Wind- 
sor, and  Eton,  in  the  order  named. 
The  new    Bourne    End    meeting 
will  be  held  on  the  16th  inst.,  the 
same  day  as  the  Walton  Regatta. 
Mid-week  fixtures  in  the  present 
month  include  Staines  (14th  inst.), 
and   Chertsey   (21st  inst.).     The 
first  week  in  August  will  be  a  busy 
one,   with    Reading    Regatta    on 
Bank  Holiday,  the  Thames  Punt- 
ing Club  meeting  on  Thursday, 


not  forgetting  the  Goring  and 
Streatley,  Hampton  Court  and 
Ditton,  etc.,  meetings.  August 
13th,  will  again  form  part  of  the 
"  Mariow  week  "  festivities.  Other 
news  must  be  permitted  in  briefest 
fashion.  The  famous  Bourne  End 
week  was  a  pronounced  success 
this  year  from  every  point  of  view. 
The  racing  was  of  very  high  order. 
Punting  fully  maintains  its  popu- 
larity this  season,  and  already 
practice  has  begun  for  the  Ama- 
teur and  Professional  Champion- 
ships at  Shepperton  on  August 
4th  and  6th  respectively.  With 
a  view  to  encouraging  native 
talent,  and  to  find  out  who  really 
is  our  best  man  a  Championship 
sweepstakes  in  sculling  will  take 
place  on  the  Thames  shortly,  of 
which  anon.  Socially,  the  river- 
season  has  commenced  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets,  and  only 
summer  weather  is  wanted  to  ren- 
der it  a  red-letter  one. 

Golf. — This  month  one  has  to 
deal  with  the  champidnships,  tak- 
ing them  in  chronological  order, 
the  Ladies'  Championship  at 
Yarmouth,  the  Amateur  Cham- 
pionship at  Hoyiake,  and  the 
Open  Championship  at  Prest- 
wick.  About  the  Ladies'  Cham- 
pionship one  cannot  help  express- 
ing regret  that  the  Scottish  clubs 
failed  to  send  representatives  to 
Yarmouth.  The  meeting  was  held 
last  year  in  Scotland,  at  Guilane, 
in  East  Lothian,  in  order  to  stimu- 
late interest  in  it  among  the  lady 
golfers  across  the  border,  and  from 
the  large  number  of  entries  from 
Scottish  clubs  and  the  remarkable 
success  that  attended  their  play 
on  that  occasion,  one  very  natu- 
rally concluded  that  it  had  served 
its  purpose.  But  alas  !  no.  The 
Scottish  ladies  plead  now  that 
they  only  played  at  Gullane  be- 
cause they  considered  the  meeting 
an  invasion  of  their  territory,  and 
that   so    long  as  it  leaves  them 
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alone,  they  will  do  the  same  by 
the  meeting.  This  state  of  things 
is  distinctly  disappointing,  and 
especially  so  to  the  energetic 
founders  and  promoters  of  the 
Ladies'  Golf  Union,  who  looked 
to  cover  the  whole  United  King- 
dom with  their  enterprise.  The 
play  at  Yarmouth  was  mostly 
carried  on  in  foul  weather,  and 
with  the  course  disfigured  and 
made  difficult  by  large  patches  of 
blown  sand.  So  trying  indeed 
were  the  conditions  in  these  re- 
spects that  a  good  many  of  the 
ladies  scratched  rather  than  sub- 
mit themselves  and  their  play  to 
them.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  no  lack  of  close  and  exciting 
matches.  One  of  the  best  of 
these  was  played  by  Miss  Pascoe, 
the  champion  of  1896,  and  Miss 
Issette  Pearson,  who  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  Mr.  H.  H.  Hilton 
of  the  Ladies'  Championship,  for 
she  "  never  is,  but  always  to  be, 
blest"  with  final  success.  Miss 
Pearson,  after  some  cruel  ill-luck, 
was  even  with  Miss  Pascoe  at  the 
eighteenth  hole,  then  she  halved 
the  nineteenth,  and  thereafter  won 
the  match  at  the  twentieth  hole. 
But  in  the  next  round  she  met  Miss 
Edith  Nevile,  a  young  lady  from 
Worcestershire,  and  went  through 
an  experience  which  ought  to  im- 
press upon  her  the  converse  of  the 
familiar  saying  that  a  match  is 
never  lost  until  it  is  won.  Miss 
Pearson,  after  being  dormy  three, 
allowed  her  opponent  to  win  at 
each  of  the  remaining  holes.  What 
effect  this  had  upon  her  nerves 
Miss  Pearson  probably  knows  best, 
but  she  lost  the  match,  for  Miss 
Nevile  halved  the  nineteenth  and 
won  the  twentieth  hole.  The 
champion  of  the  year  is  Miss  Lena 
Thomson  of  the  Wimbledon  Club, 
who  learned  her  golf  at  North  Ber- 
wick and  is  in  the  habit  of  playing 
a  good  deal  there  and  at  Leven.  Her 
swing  in  driving  is  much  shorter 


than  that  of  most  lady  golfers,  and 
altogether  she  may  be  said  to 
have  a  quiet  style.  She  met  Miss 
Nevile  in  the  final  round,  and  by 
virtue  of  steady  and  consistent 
play — especially  strong  in  putting 
and  approaching — she  won  a  com- 
paratively easy  victory. 

The  Amateur  Championship 
Meeting  at  Hoy  lake  turned  out 
a  great  triumph  for  St.  Andrews. 
Nobody  who  saw  the  match  in 
the  semi-final  between  Mr.  F.  G. 
Tait  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Low  will  ever 
forget  it.  To  find  anything  at  all 
like  it,  one  has  to  go  back  to  the 
days  of  young  Tom  Morris  and 
Davie  Strath,  and  even  then  I 
doubt  whether  it  is  possible  to 
point  to  an  occasion,  when  one  or 
other  of  these  dead  heroes  tri- 
umphed over  difficulties  and  mis- 
fortunes in  the  brilliant  way  Mr. 
Tait  did  in  this  match.  One  down 
and  three  to  play  he  drove  his  ball 
into  a  ditch  from  which  he  was 
just  able  and  no  more  to  remove 
it  with  his  niblick  or  heavy  mashie. 
This  left  him  with  a  tremendous 
carry  for  the  green,  but  nothing 
daunted  he  essayed  it,  and  to  the 
admiration  and  envy  of  the  crowd 
of  golfers  who  were  looking  on, 
he  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  and 
getting  down  one  of  his  wonderful 
putts  he  won  the  hole  in  four, 
and  thus  relieved  himself  from  a 
desperate  situation.  The  effort 
seemed  to  take  a  good  deal  out  of 
him,  sturdy  youth  though  he  be, 
for  two  very  ordinary  halves  com- 
pleted the  round.  In  the  Amateur 
Championship  the  conditions  pro- 
vide that  when  a  round  is  halved, 
the  players  shall  continue  until 
one  or  other  obtains  a  lead.  It 
is  a  somewhat  unsatisfactory  ar- 
rangement when  so  much  depends 
on  the  result,  but  it  has  to  serve. 
At  the  nineteenth  hole  Mr.  Tait 
would  have  won  and  thus  spared 
himself  a  world  of  effort  if  he  had 
put  a  little  less  life  into  his  putt. 
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As  it  was  the  ball  hit  the  lip  of 
the  hole  and  bobbed  to  one  side, 
so  that  Mr.  Tait  had  to  be  content 
with  another  half.  The  twentieth 
hole  was  fought  out  on  the  putting 
green.  When  Mr.  Low  lay  "  stone 
dead,"  Mr.  Tait  was  nearly  six 
yards  from  the  hole  in  the  same 
number  of  strokes.  Not  only  was 
it  a  long  putt  but  it  was  over  un- 
even, difficult  ground,  and  conse- 
quently required  both  nerve  and 
judgment,  to  say  nothing  of  a  bit 
of  luck.  After  taking  a  good  look 
at  the  ground  and  the  lie  of  his 
ball,  Mr.  Tait  played  the  shot 
firmly,  and  down  went  the  ball 
wjthout  the  slightest  misgiving. 
But  this  was  not  the  end  of  Mr. 
Tait's  trial.  In  driving  for  the 
next  hole  he  went  out  of  bounds, 
and  according  to  the  rules  at  Hoy- 
lake,  lost  the  distance.  To  get  on 
the  green  in  three  where  Mr.  Low 
was  in  that  number,  Mr.  Tait  had 
a  full  stroke  to  make,  and  taking 
his  brassie  he  played  with  such 
strength  and  accuracy  that  he  laid 
the  ball  dead  at  the  hole  side. 
The  crowd,  though  composed 
mostly  of  golfers,  could  not  re- 
strain expressing  their  admiration 
of  the  masterly  stroke  and  freely 
cheered  the  player.  All  this  fine 
play  did  not  of  course  do  more  for 
Mr.  Tait  than  place  him  on  an 
equality  with  his  opponent,  but 
at  the  next  hole  the  latter  broke 
down  before  a  comparatively  easy 
putt,  and  in  this  way  Mr.  Tait 
qualified  for  the  final  round.  Mr. 
Mure  Fergusson  was  the  other 
finalist  and  though  he  had  been 
playing  very  well  in  his  other 
matches,  he  did  poorly  against 
Mr.  Tait,  who  won  at  the  thir- 
teenth hole  in  the  second  round, 
and  thus  became  Amateur  Cham- 
pion for  the  second  time.  Of  the 
young  players  who  distinguished 
themselves  at  Muirfield  last  year 
only  Mr.  J.  Robb  of  the  St.  An- 
drews Club  cut  any  figure  on  this 


occasion.  He  put  out  Mr.  Horace 
Hutchinson  and  Mr.  John  Ball, 
junr.,  the  latter  of  whom  seems  ( 
to  be  still  out  of  form,  but  when 
he  came  to  the  semi-final  he  found 
Mr.  Mure  Fergusson  too  strong 
for  him.  Mr.  H.  H.  Hilton  met 
Mr.  Tait  in  the  fourth  round  and 
even  Hoylake  was  not  enough  to 
save  him  from  defeat;  he  was 
beaten  by  6  up  and  5  to  play. 

Were  it  not  that  the  record  of 
to-day  becomes  the  starting  place 
for  to-morrow's  effort,  I  should  be 
disposed  to  say  that  the  Open 
Championship  Meeting  held  last 
month  at  Prestwick  will  long  be 
known  for  the  lowness  of  the 
scoring.  Those  familiar  with  it 
know  that  Prestwick  is  both  a 
long  and  a  difficult  course.  Its 
hazards  from  the  tee  may  not  be 
quite  so  appalling  as  those  of  the 
Championship  Round  at  Sand- 
wich, but  they  are  sufficiently  so 
to  make  the  longest  driver  be 
wary  each  time  he  addresses  the 
ball  to  see  that  there  is  no  loose- 
ness in  his  play,  and  the  hazards 
through  the  course  and  guarding 
the  greens  all  require  very  careful 
and  thorough  handling.  Keep 
these  facts  in  view,  bear  in  mind 
the  circumstances  of  the  occasion, 
and  especially  what  success  means 
to  the  professional  golfer,  and  one 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  wonderful  performance  of 
Harry  Vardon,  of  Scarborough, 
for  four  successive  rounds,  79,  75, 
77  and  76) — total  307,  or  less  than 
an  average  of  77  per  round.  In 
1893,  when  the  Open  Champion- 
ship was  last  played  at  Prestwick, 
and  when  the  course  was  certainly 
not  more  difficult  than  it  is  now, 
William  Auchterlonie  of  St.  An- 
drews, won  with  a  total  of  322 
or  an  average  of  8o|  per  round. 
Not  only  so,  but  as  showing  that 
the  advance  was  not  confined  to 
the  winner,  there  were  this  yeai 
no  fewer  than  eleven   men  who 
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had  better  scores  than  Auchter- 
lonie's  in  1S93.  On  the  first  day's 
play  Willie  Park,  junior, of  Mussel- 
burgh, led  by  3  strokes  and  looked 
uncommonly  like  repeating  his 
success  of  1887,  when  he  won  the 
Open  Championship  at  Prestwick, 
but  on  the  second  day  he  played 
the  first  hole  badly  each  time  and 
lost  the  chance  of  tieing  with 
Vardon  by  missing  a  short  putt 
at  the  very  last  hole  of  the  game. 
It  is  always  interesting  to  see  how 
the  amateurs  who  have  the  courage 
to  enter  for  this  Championship, 
fare.  On  the  present  occasion 
they  were  a  very  select  body,  for 
on  one  account  and  another  Mr. 
John  Ball,  junior,  Mr.  Horace 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  L.  Balfour- 
Melville,  Mr.  John  E.  Laidlay, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Hutchings  stayed 
away.  Indeed,  Mr.  H.  H.  Hilton 
and  Mr.  F.  G.  Tait,  were  the 
only  two  amateurs  of  note  who 
took  part  in  the  competition.  The 
former  played  well  up  to  his 
reputation  as  a  scorer.  In  his 
second  round  on  the  first  day  he 
lost  several  strokes  on  the  putting 
green,  and  though  he  did  all  he 
could  by  brilliant  play  to  retrieve 
them,  he  never  quite  succeeded 
and  finished  two  strokes  worse 
than  Vardon.  In  the  case  of  Mr. 
Tait  he  had  two  rounds  over 
eighty  which  put  him  entirely  out 
of  the  running. 

Death  of  George  Ulyett.— Just 
at  the  time  when  the  brilliancy  of 
the  Yorkshire  Eleven  is  a  current 
topic  amongst  cricketers  it  is  es- 
pecially sad  to  have  to  record  the 
death  of  one  who  has  stood  out 
pre-eminent  amongst  the  many 
fine  all-round  players  that  this 
county  has  produced.  It  was  on 
June  1 8th  when  not  yet  forty- 
eight  years  of  age  that  George 
Ulyett  passed  away,  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  death  being  an  acute 
attack  of  pneumonia,  contracted 
sad  to  say  whilst  he  was  enjoying 


the  success  of  his  County  over 
Kent,  upon  the  very  scene  of  many 
of  his  triumphs  at  Bramhall  Lane, 
Sheffield. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
George  Ulyett  was  one  of  the 
greatest  cricketers  of  his  own  or 
any  other  time.  For  a  period  of 
twenty-one  years  he  was  a  regular 
and  invaluable  member  of  the 
Yorkshire  team  in  which  he  first 
appeared  in  1873.  If  runs  were 
wanted  none  could  get  them 
better  than  the  man  whose  genial 
good-nature  won  him  the  charac- 
teristic petit  nom  of  "  Happy  Jack," 
and  indeed,  when  he  was  at  the 
wicket  there  were  no  temporising 
tactics,  bowlers  knew  that  their 
best  deliveries  were  going  to  be 
forced  somewhere,  and  as  like  as 
not  the  destination  would  be  over 
the  ropes,  or  if  the  match  were  at 
Bradford,  over  the  football  stand. 
Possessed  of  many  beautiful  strokes 
he  could  hit  with  tremendous 
power  and  many  bowlers  must 
remember  those  slashing  straight 
drives  of  his  which  sent  the  ball 
humming  past  their  ears  like  a 
flash  to  the  boundary.  As  a  fast 
bowler  too,  Ulyett  was  quite  in 
the  front  rank  and  for  that  alone 
he  was  at  one  time  worthy  of  a 
place  in  any  eleven  as,  dangerous 
at  all  times  by  reason  of  his  pace, 
spin  and  high  delivery  he  became 
practically  unplayable,  upon  a 
broken  wicket ;  moreover,  too  high 
praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon 
his  fielding,  in  the  out  field  he 
was  brilliant  and  in  1893,  tne  ^ast 
season  he  appeared  for  his  county, 
in  his  forty-third  year,  he  used 
fairly  to  "  bring  down  the  house  " 
by  his  clever  fielding  at  point, 
frequently  standing  in  the  most 
daring  manner  almost  at  the  end 
of  the  popping  crease. 

Beyond  all  this  George  Ulyett 
possessed  a  gift  which  is  always 
rare,  especially  amongst  profes- 
sionals, that  of  managing  a  team  in 
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the  field  and  of  changing  the  bowl- 
ing and  disposing  the  field  accord- 
ing  to  the  batsman,  and  whether, 
as  the  captain  when  no  amateur 
was  playing  on  the  side,  or  as  con- 
fidential adviser  to  the  captain,  his 
judgment  was  ever  valuable. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1876 
that  Ulyett  paid  his  first  visit  to 
Australia  as  a  member  of  James 
Lilly  white's  team,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  very  few  professionals  who 
accompanied  the  team  which  visi- 
ted the  Antipodes  in  1878,  and 
twice  again  did  he  go  through  an 
Australian  campaign,  each  time 
under  the  management  of  Alfred 
Shaw,  and  invariably  his  record 
was  one  of  the  best.  Perhaps  one 
of  his  best  seasons  was  1878,  when 
for  his  county,  at  a  time  when  there 
were  comparatively  few  inter- 
county  matches  as  compared  with 
the  exaggerated  state  of  affairs 
to-day,  he  scored  1,074  runs  w^tn 
an  average  of  34*22,  and  when 
we  observe  that  his  highest  indi- 
vidual innings  was  only  109,  we 
cannot  but  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  the  consistency  of  his  scoring. 

It  is  not  uninteresting  to  notice 
that  in  the  case  of  a  man,  who 
throughout  so  many  years  has 
accomplished  so  many  brilliant 
performances,  especially  with  the 
bat,  somehow  our  minds  are  car- 
ried back  to  one  particular  feat 
which  he  performed  when  in  the 
great  match,  England  against 
Australia,  at  Lord's,  in  1884,  he 
caught  and  bowled  the  Australian 
giant,  Bonnor,  from  one  of  the 
hardest  drives  which  that  terrific 
hitter  ever  made,  the  fact  that 
upon  this  occasion  he  bowled  with 
such  deadly  effect  that  he  secured 
seven  wickets  at  a  cost  of  36  runs, 
has  always  been  partially  eclipsed 
by  the  wonderful  nature  of  this 
especial  catch,  of  which,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  heroism  of  Horatius, 
"  still  is  the  story  told." 

George   Ulyett    is  gone,  liUra 


scripta  matut,  and  the  history  of  his 
glorious  career  as  a  cricketer  is 
recorded  for  the  admiration  of 
future  generations  of  cricketers. 
May  the  earth  rest  lightly  over  all 
that  is  left  of  one  of  the  finest 
cricketers  and  best  fellows  that  it 
has  been  our  privilege  to  meet. 

Motor  Cars. — On  Wednesday, 
the  8th  ult.,  the  members  of  the 
Motor  Car  Club — a  body  which 
appear  to  be  in  a  sense  disowned 
by  the  Automobile  Club — gave  a 
great  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Metro- 
pole,  prior  to  a  display  of  motor 
cars  and  omnibuses.  Mr.  Law- 
son,  the  President  of  the  Society, 
read  a  paper  on  "  Steam  and  Motor 
Omnibuses  for  London  and  Sub- 
urban Traffic."  Horses,  we  know, 
are  not  at  all  times  to  be  depended 
upon,  nor  are  these  self-propelling 
affairs,  for  one  or  two  of  them 
jibbed  occasionally.  Mr.  Lawson 
assured  us  that  the  time  might 
not  be  far  distant  when  we  might 
be  taken  to  Brighton  for  a  shilling 
by  motor  omnibus,  or  there  and 
back  eighteen-pence.  A  good 
many  people  are  confident  that 
motor  cars  will  eventually  come 
into  vogue  as  pleasure  carriages. 
They  may  do  so,  but  one  can 
hardly  understand  any  one  sitting 
on  the  box  of  a  horseless  carriage, 
holding  a  wheel  and  a  lever,  and 
taking  as  much  delight  in  govern- 
ing the  conveyance  as  in  driving  a 
good  horse,  a  pair  or  a  team. 
Each  one,  however,  to  his  taste, 
as  Horace  says  in  effect.  That 
petrol  and  other  self-propelling 
vehicles  are  making  progress  is  of 
course  indisputable,  and  any  one 
having  occasion  to  go  say,  from 
London  to  Cambridge,  might  pre- 
fer to  go  in  his  motor  car  than  by 
train ;  while  he  could  of  course 
travel  more  quickly  by  motor  car 
than  by  horse  power.  It  has 
always  struck  one  that  a  motor 
car  bears  some  resemblance  to  a 
special  train  on  a  small  scale. 
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Hew  Book  on  Polo.— "Polo" 
is  the  title  of  a  book  by  Mr.  T. 
B.  Drybrough — the  Founder,  Ex- 
Captain,  and  Ex-Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  Edinburgh  Polo  Club- 
announced  for  publication  early  in 
{uly,  by  Messrs.  Vinton  &  Co., 
<td.,  of  London.  In  this  work 
the  Hurlingham  Rules  have,  for 
the  first  time,  been  subjected  to  a 
minute  analysis,  and  the  opinions 
of  experts — well-known  players — 
taken  on  doubtful  points.  The 
"  duties  "  of  players  are  gone  into 
at  length;  much  information  is 
given  on  the  subject  of  laying  out 
and  keeping  up  the  polo  ground  ; 


and  definite  particulars  are  fur- 
nished regarding  the  purchase  of 
foreign  ponies,  especially  of  the 
now  popular  North  American. 
The  illustrations  comprise  a  hun- 
dred photographs,  including  : — 
Teams  which  have  won  the  Open 
Champion  Cup;  the  Ranelagh 
Open  Challenge  Cup;  and  various 
Inter- Regimental  Tournaments ; 
many  celebrated  ponies,  among 
them  the  "  top  prices  "  of  recent 
years ;  all  the  ponies  played 
by  the  winners  in  the  final 
of  the  Champion  Cup,  1897  > 
and  specimens  of  many  foreign 
breeds. 


Sporting   Intelligence. 

[During  Hay— June,  1898.] 


Ml  J.  S.  Pybus  Sbllon,  one  of  the  best 
known  breeders  of  bull-dogs,  died  at  sea 
on  May  21st.  Mr.  Scllon,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Kennel  Club,  some  time 
aoee  sold  Dimboola,  one  of  his  strain  of 
Wood  for  £250. 

On  May  21st  the  kennel  of  greyhounds 
owned  by  the  late  Mr.  Hamar  Bass  was 
sold  at  Mr.  RymiU's  Repository.  The 
stud  comprised  thirty  lots  and  realised 
723i  guineas.  The  best  prices  obtained 
were  seventy  guineas  for  White  Hawk  by 
Falconer ;  Full  of  Mischief,  purchased  by 
Mr.  Simpson  ;  Renaissance,  by  Restorer — 
Real  Lace,  seventy  guineas,  Mr.  J.  Cooke. 
Others  made  fifty-seven  and  sixty  guineas. 

A  steeple-chase  rider,  named  Harry  Her- 
bert, was  thrown  from  a  mare  while  riding 
at  the  Northern  Counties  Riding  Club 
Meeting  at  Manchester,  on  May  21st,  and 
sustained  fatal  injuries. 

"  Oriel  Bill,"  the  brindled  bull-dog,  well- 
known  in  the  University  of  Oxford  for 
some  eight  or  nine  years,  died  May  23rd, 
at  the  Mitre.  Originally  the  property  of  an 
undergraduate,  who  on  going  down,  left 
"Bill  '  to  successive  generations  of  Oriel 
men,  the  dog  was  free  of  the  whole  Uni- 
versity and  welcomed  wherever  he  visited. 

The  death  is  announced  (May  23rd)  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Maule,  at  Privett,  Hamp- 
shire, who  was  a  famous  sculler  and  oars- 
man in  the  forties,  and  president  of  the 
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Cambridge  University  Boat  Club.  He 
rowed  in  the  "  Grand"  at  Henley  in  1847, 
and  won  the  Diamond  Sculls  the  same 
year.  Mr.  Maule  won  the  Colquhoun 
Sculls  in  1846,  and  the  University  Pairs 
(with  S.  Vincent)  in  the  following  year,  in 
both  of  which  years  his  college,  First 
Trinity,  was  "head  of  the  river." 

The  following  is  a  coincidence  worth 
noting :  the  startling  price  for  the  winner 
of  the  Oaks  has  been  the  same  for  three 
years  in  succession.  Airs  and  Graces  started 
May  27th  this  year  at  8  to  I  against,  and 
Limasol  last  year,  and  Canterbury  Pilgrim 
in  1896  stood  at  the  same  price. 

The  famous  brood  mare,  St.  Marguerite, 
the  property  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Piatt,  dam  of 
Seabreeze,  died  on  May  24th,  after  foaling 
a  good  colt  by  Kendal. 

Lieut.  F.  G.  Tait,  of  the  Black  Watch, 
won  the  Amateur  Golf  Championship  at 
Hoj  lake  on  May  27th,  beating  Mr.  S.  Mure- 
Fergusson,  Royal  and  Ancient,  in  the  final 
tie  by  7  up  and  5  to  play. 

On  May  27th,  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall 
Master  of  the  Belvoir,  gave  a  dinner  to  the 
gamekeepers  and  earths  toppers,  numbering 
about  forty,  on  the  Lincolnshire  side  of  the 
country.  On  the  following  day  about  the 
same  number, representing  the  Leicestershire 
country,  were  entertained,  when  Mr.  Dent, 
head  keeper  at  Croxton  Park,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  chairman,  Mr.  C.J.  Phillips, 
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with  a  silver  cup,  as  being  the  custodian  of 
the  covert  from  which  the  best  sport  had 
been  obtained  during  the  past  season. 

The  death  is  announced  on  May  28th  of 
Mr.  Leeds  Paine,  who  was  a  prominent 
oarsman  in  the  fifties.  Mr.  Paine,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  old  Argonauts  Club, 
and  afterwards  of  the  London  Rowing  Club 
(which  absorbed  the  Argonauts),  died  at 
his  residence,  Englefield  Green,  aged  sixty- 
five  years. 

On  May  29th,  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland, 
eleventh  baronet,  died  at  his  seat,  Killerton, 
Exeter,  at  the  age  of  eighty -nine  years. 
The  deceased  was  an  enlightened  agricul- 
turist, and  an  influential  member  of  the 
Bath  and  West  of  England  Society ;  he  also 
kept  a  stud  of  pure  Ex  moor  ponies.  Sir 
Thomas  Acland  followed  the  tradition  of 
his  family  in  his  interest  in  the  cause  of 
stag-hunting  and  the  Devon  and  Somerset 
Staghounds. 

Baron  Rothschild,  who  won  the  Grand 
Prix  de  Paris  for  the  first  time  on  June  4th, 
with  Le  Roi  Soliel  has  handed  ASJOco, 
practically  the  whole  stake,  to  the  munici- 
pality of  Paris  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of 
the  city. 

At  the  Brighton  Races  on  June  6th  a 
fatal  accident  occurred  to  a  visitor,  who 
was  kicked  while  in  the  paddock  by  a 
horse  named  True  Love. 

The  death  of  Mr.  J.  Comyns  Cole,  who 
was  for  very  many  years  "  Van  Driver  "  in 
Baily,  took  place  on  June  7th,  in  the 
eighty- first  year  of  his  age. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Quorn  Hunt  Com- 
mittee, held  in  London  on  June  10,  Lord 
Belper  presiding,  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  sent 
in  his  resignation  of  the  mastership,  and 
the  country  was  declared  vacant. 

"  H.  P."  writes  as  follows  to  the  Field 
of  June  1 8th  :  "  A  remarkably  fine  gray- 
ling, turning  the  balance  at  a  trifle  under 
4$  lb.,  was  killed  in  the  lichen,  on  the 
water  attached  to  Brambridge  House,  at 
Highbridge,  last  week,  with  Mayfly.  It 
was  in  very  fair  order  for  the  time  of  year, 
but  might  have  been  a  little  thicker  towards 
the  tail  if  taken  in  the  pink  of  condition. 
Its  length  was  20  inches,  and  girth  in  the 
thickest  part  1 1  inches.  Some  weeks  since 
I  noticed  a  controversy  about  the  largest 
grayling  killed  in  England,  and,  so  far  as 
my  memory  serves  me,  the  largest  authenti- 
cated one  recorded  was  3  lb.  12  oz.,  so  this 
Itchen  fish  overtops  the  record  by  several 
ounces.  The  fish  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Chalkley,  of  the  Square,  'Winchester,  for 
preservation,  and  he  would  be  pleased  to 
show  it  to  anyone  who  takes  an  interest  in 
it.  He  has  also  two  very  fine  trout  taken 
in  the  Test  at  Komseyjust  lately — one  is 
a  nice  fish  of  6£  lb.,  taken  with  a  Mayfly, 


and  the  other  a  grand  fish  of  6}  lb.,  killed 
with  a  large  alder  just  above  the  bridge  is 
the  town  of  Romsey." 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Tappin, 
of  Wallingford,  appears  in  The  Sportsman 
of  June  1 8th,  together  with  the  editoriil 
note : — 

••  I  have  a  pedigree  greyhound  bitch  with 
three  puppies  by  a  pedigree  dog,  sire 
Dumfries  Lad,  by  Copper  Coin,  ft  may 
interest  some  of  your  readers  to  hear  that 
one  of  the  pups  has  no  sign  of  a  tail. 
Having  had  a  lifelong  experience  of  grey- 
hounds, and  never  having  heard  of  such 
a  freak  of  nature,  I  should  be  glad  to  bear 
from  anyone  interested  or  to  show  it  to 
anyone  calling  at  my  house." 

[We  have  known  instances  of  greyhounds 
never  developing  more  than  a  few  inches 
of  stump,  but  never  before  heard  of  one 
being  whelped  entirely  minus.  We  have, 
however,  known  instances  of  smaller  dogs 
such  as  fox  terriers  being  whelped,  as  in 
this  case,  without  any  vestige  of  tail  being 
visible. — Ed.] 

The  Derby  has  been  won  sixteen  times 
by  horses  that  have  also  won  the  Two 
Thousand  guineas.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  the  horses  and  the  dates  when 
the  double  event  came  off: — Smolensky 
1813;  Cadland,  1828;  Bay  Middletoo, 
1836 :  Cotherstone,  1843  ;  West  Australian, 
1855  ;  Macaroni,  1863  ;  Gladiateur,  1865; 
Lord  Lyon,  1866 ;  Pretender,  1869  ;  Shot- 
over,  18S2  ;  Ormonde,  1886 :  Ayrshire, 
1888;  Common,  1891;  Isinglass,  1893; 
Ladas,  1894;  Galtee  More,  1897.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  while  the  period 
covered  is  eighty-five  years,  one  fourth  of 
the  total  number  of  dual  victories  may  be 
credited  to  the  present  decade. 

Some  interesting  particulars  have  been 
compiled  by  The  Sportsman,  of  Derby 
winners,  who  have  started  at  20  to  1  or 
over.  Prior  to  the  success  this  year  of 
Jeddah,  whose  starting  price  was  100  to  1 
against,  Hermit  held  the  record  for  length 
of  price  at  66  to  1.  The  following  is  a 
complete  list  of  the  Derby  winners  against 
whom  20  to  1  or  over  was  forthcoming  at 
the  start :  Noble  (1786),  30  to  I  ;  Cardinal 
Beaufort  (1805),  20  to  1  ;  Pan  (1S08),  20 
to  1  ;  Pope  (1809)  20  to  1 ;  Prince  Leopold 
(1816),  20  to  1  ;  Azor  (1817),  50  to  1 ; 
Lapdog  (1826),  30  to  1  ;  Frederick  (1829), 
35  to  1  ;  Spaniel  (1831),  50  to  I  ;  Danger- 
ous (1833),  25  to  I  ;  Phosphorous  (1837), 
40  to  1  ;  Amato  (1838),  30  to  I  ;  Bloomi- 
bury  (1839),  30  to  1  ;  Little  Wonder  (1840), 
50  to  I  ;  Orlando  (1844),  20  to  1  ;  Merry 
Monarch  (1845),  33  t0  '  J  Daniel  O'Rourke 
(1852),  25  to  1 ;  Ellington  (1856),  20  to  I ; 
Blink  Bonny  (1857),  20  to  I  :  Caractacus 

(1862),  40  to  1  ;  Hermit  (1867),  66  to  1 ; 

Kirgcrait    (1870),    20    to    1 ;    Doncaster 
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(1873K  45  to  1 ;  Sir  Bevys  (1879).  »  to  1 ; 
Sir  Hugo  (1892),  40  to  1. 

Colonel  Richard  Donaldson  died  at  his 
residence,  Clonmellon,  Co.  Meath,  during 
the  last  week  of  May.  The  deceased, 
who  was  well  known  with  the  Meath 
Hounds,  was  a  very  fine  horseman. 

A  testimonial  consisting  of  a  purse  of 
gold  and  an  address  has  been  presented  to 
Harry  Bonner,  who  has  left  the  Tynedale 
Foihounds  after  seven  years'  service  as 
huntsman;  the  farmers  of  the  hunt  also 
gave  him  a  gold  watch. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Lawers,  who  won  the  Dia- 
mond Sculls  in  1863,  and  the  Wingfield 
Stalls  in  1865,  and  was  a  prominent  athlete 
in  the  sixties,  has  established  a  cycling 
record  for  the  mile  of  1  mio.  46^  sees. 

The  stud  of  Mr.  Gubbins  has  sustained 
a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  St.  Florian  by 
St  Simon — MayBower.  St.  Florian,  who 
was  bred  in  189 1,  by  Mr.  Douglas  Baird, 
won  the  Duke  of  York's  Stakes,  Kempton, 
in  1894,  and  since  he  has  been  at  the  stud 
bis  stock  have  been  of  great  promise.  Mr. 
Griffin  paid  3,500  guineas  for  the  horse. 

Two  sales  of  polo  ponies  by  Messrs. 
Tattersall  during  the  past  month,  created 


great  interest  amongst  polo  players.  Of 
the  stud  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Walker,  Lady  Jane 
made  the  best  price,  470  guineas,  from 
Mr.  R.  Ward.  Of  Mr>  Walter  McCreery's 
stud,  Topo  made  15s  guineas,  Juanita  and 
South  Romana,  135  guineas  each,  and 
Santurna  125  guineas. 

The  prize  money  going  to  winners  of  the 
twenty-eight  races  run  at  Ascot  during  the 
1898  meeting,  amounted  to  £36,092  lot., 
which  does  not  include  the  considerable 
amount  won  by  second  and  third  horses. 

The  sale  of  the  thirty-five  Beenham  House 
yearlings  at  Ascot  realised  6,900  guineas, 
an  average  of  244  guineas  each.  The  best 
prices  obtained  on  June  17th,  was  for  the 
chestnut  colt  by  Florentine — Wealth,  pur- 
chased by  Major  Edwards  at  710  guineas. 
Sir  J.  Blundell  Maple  gave  600  guineas  for 
the  chestnut  colt  by  Buccaneer — Diablesse. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Clarke  bought  the  bay  colt 
by  Florentine — Irene  at  530  guineas.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Walker  took  several  lots,  including 
the  chestnut  filly  by  Carbine — Donna  For- 
tuna  at  370  guineas,  Mr.  Wallace  Johnstone 
purchased  a  chestnut  filly  by  Florentine- 
Florence  Mclvor  at  340  guineas,  and  the 
Hon.  A.  Johnstone  gave  300  guineas  for 
the  bay  filly  by  Grammont — Lady  Lennard. 


TURF. 

EPSOM.— Summer  Meeting. 

May  24th.— The  Egmont  Plate  ( Handicap) 
of  277  sovs. ;  five  furlongs. 

Mr.  Russell's  br.  f.  Thimble,  by 
Gallopin  —  Chatelaine,  3  yrs., 
6st.  nib.    Segrott     I 

Mr.  G.  Maclachlan's  b.  h.  Lo  Ben, 
5yrs.,  7st.  51b ...Allsopp    2 

Mr.  E.  Cassel's  ch.  f.  Canadense, 

3  yrs.,  7st.  lib Heapy    3 

10  to  1  agst.  Thimble. 

The  Woodcote  Stakes  of  925  sovs., 
for  two-year-olds  ;  colts,  8st.  I2lb.  ; 
fillies,  8st.  9lb. ;  New  T.Y.C.  (last 
six  furlongs  on  the  New  Course.) 

Mr.  Leonard  Cohen's  ch.  f.  Fairy 
Gold,  by  Bend  Or  —  Dame 
Masham,  8st.  91b Allsopp     I 

Lord  Dunraven's  bl.  c.  Desmond 
8st  I2lb Rumbold     2 

Duke  of  Devonshire's  b.  Filly  by 
Morion— Lady  Yardley,  8st.  91b. 

O.  Madden    3 
10  to  1  agst.  Fairy  Gold. 

The  Epsom  Plate  (Handicap)  of  462 
sovs. ;  seven  furlongs  on  the  New 
Course. 

Mr.  D.  E,  Higham's  b.   c  Lord 


Key,  by  Chittabob — Lady  Anne, 

4  yrs.,  Sst.  2lb Allsopp     I 

Captain    Machell's    ch.    f.    Little 

Blanche,  3  yrs.,  7st Dalton    2 

Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild's  ch.  g. 
Fosco,  5  yrs.,  8st.  131b. 

T.  Loates    3 
100  to  8  agst.  Lord  Key. 

May  25th.— The  Stanley  Stakes  of  10  sovs. 
each,  with  300  sovs.  added,  for  two- 
year-olds  ;  five  furlongs. 

Mr.  Arthur  James'  b.  f.  Fascina- 
tion, by  Royal  Hampton  — 
Charm,  9st J.  Watts     I 

Mr.  Wallace  Johnstone's  b.  c. 
Harrow,  8st.  91b.       ...S.  Loates    2 

Mr.  W.  M.  G.  Singer's  b.  c.  Hear- 

wood,  8st.  91b M.Cannon    3 

3  to  1  agst.  Fascination. 

The  Derby  Stakes  of  5,4 jo  sovs.,  for 
three-year-olds ;  one  mile  four  fur- 
longs twenty-nine  yards. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Larnach's  ch.  c.  Jeddah, 
by  Janissary — Pilgrimage,  ost. 

O.  Madden     1 
Duke  of  Westminster's  br.  c.  Batt, 
by  Sheen — Vampire,  ost. 

M.  Cannon    2 
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Mr.  W.  Ward's  b.  c.  Dunlop,  by 
Ayrshire— Fortune,  9st.  F.  Pratt    3 
100  to  I  agst.  Jeddah. 

The   Epsom  Cup  of  810  sovs. ;  the 
Derby  Course   (one  mile  four  fur- 
longs twenty-nine  yards). 
Mr.  L.  Brassey's  b.  h.  Bay  Ronald, 
by  Hampton— Black  Duchess,  5 

yrs.,  9st.  61b Bradford     I 

Mr.  William  Cooper's  ch.  h.  New- 
haven  II.,  5  yrs.,  9st.  61b. 

Rickaby    2 
Mr.  J.  C.  Sullivan's  ch.  h.  Wink- 
field's  Pride,  6  yrs.,  9st.  61b. 

J.  Watts    3 
10  to  1  agst.  Bay  Ronald. 

May  26th.— The  Great  Surrey  Breeders' 
Foal  Plate  of  1,084  sovs,,  for  two- 
year-olds  ;  five  furlongs. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Larnach's  br.  filly  by 
St.  Simon— Hampton  Rose,  8st. 
ojb O.  Madden     I 

Mr.  L.  Brassey's  b.  c.  Boniface, 
8st.  61b Bradford     2 

Mr.  A.  W.  Merry's  b.  c.  Sir  Her- 
cules, 8st.  9lb M .  Cannon    3 

6  to  1  agst.  Hampton  Rose  filly. 

The  Royal  Stakes  (Handicap)  of  900 
sovs. ;  six  furlongs,  on  the  New 
Course. 

Mr.  L.de  Rothschild's  ch.g.  Fosco, 
by  Juggler  —  Merrie  Lassie,  5 
yrs.,  8st.  lib T.  Loates     I 

Sir  J.  Thursby's  b.  h.  The  Tartar, 
6  yrs.,  8st.  61b.  (car.  8st.  91b.) 

Mr.  J.  Thursby    2 

Mr.  Russell's  br.  f.  Thimble,  3  yrs., 

7st.  (7lb.  ex.) Segrott    3 

9  to  1  agst.  Fosco. 

The  Durdans  Plate  (Handicap)  of  935 
sovs.,  for  three-year-olds  and  up- 
wards ;  the  Derby  Course. 

Mr.  W.  Low's  ch.  f.  Winsome 
Charteris,  by  Bend  Or — Braw 
Lass,  3  yrs.,  6s t.  nib.  ...Purkiss     I 

Mr.  T.  Cannon's  b.  h.  Amphi- 
damas,  aged,  7st.  41b. 

K.  Cannon    2 

Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild's  b.  c.  Jaque- 
mart,  4  yrs.,  8st.  iolb.  T.  Loates    3 

100  to  8  agst.  Winsome  Charteris. 

May  27th. — The  Acorn  Stakes  of  480  sovs. , 
for  two-year-old  fillies,  8st.  nib. 
each  ;  five  furlongs. 

H.  R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales's  ch.  f. 
Eventail,  by  Ayrshire  —  Fan- 
chette,  9st.  31b J.  Watts     I 

Mr.  R.  H.  Combe's  b.  f.  No 
Trumps,  6s t.  I2lb Rickaby    2 

Mr.  F.  Bickley'sch.  f.  Chloris  II., 

$st.  91b O.  Madden    3 

2  to  1  agst.  Eventail. 


The  Oaks  Stakes  of  4,33s  sovs.,  for 
three  year-old  fillies,  9st.  each ;  one 
mile  four  furlongs  twenty-nine  yards. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Jones's  b.  f.  Airs  and 
Graces,  by  Ayrshire — Lady  Al- 
wynne    W.  Bradford    I 

Sir  J.  Blundell  Maple's  b.  f.  Nun 
Nicer  S.  Loates   2 

Mr.  Fairie's  b.  or  br.  f.  Cauliflower 

F.  Allsopp   3 
100  to  8  agst.  Airs  and  Graces. 

ROYAL  WINDSOR.— May  Meeting. 

May  28th.— The  May   Handicap  of  374 
sovs ;  one  mile. 
Mr.  Jersey's  ch.  h.  Gazetteer,  by 
Gallinule  —  Award,    aged,    7st. 
I  lib.  (car.  7st.  i2lb.)...C  Wood    I 
Mr.  J.  B.  Burton's  b.  m.  Last  of 
the  Queens,  5  yrs.,  6sL  131b. 

Luke   2 
Mr.  J.  Waugh's  b.  h.  Le  Dauphin 

6yrs.,7st.  I2lb.  Madden    3 

6  to  1  agst.  Gazetteer. 

HURST  PARK  CLUB.— Whitsuntide 
Meeting. 

May  30th.— The  Great  Whitsuntide  Handi- 
cap of  775  sovs.  ;  one  mile. 

Lord  Derby's  ch.  g.  Crestfallen,  by 
Ocean  Wave — Dolores,  4  yrs., 
8st.  81b. Rickaby   1 

Mr.  Jersey's  ch.  c  Brayhead,  4  yrs., 
7st.  131b C.  Wood    2 

Duke  of  Devonshire's  b.  c.  Neish, 

3  yrs.,  7st H.  Jones    3 

4  to  1  agst.  Crestfallen. 

MANCHESTER. —Whitsuntide 
Meeting. 

June  1st. — The  Summer  Breeders'  Foal 
Plate  of  890  sovs.,  for  two-year- 
olds  ;  five  furlongs. 

Lord  Dunraven's  bl.  c.  Desmond, 
by  St.  Simon — L'Abbesse  de 
Jouarre,  8sl  9I0.    ...M.  Cannon    1 

Marquis  de  Serramezzana's  ch.  f. 
Musetta,  8st.  31b S.  Loates   2 

Mr.  P.  Lorillard's  b.  or  b.  c.  Do 

minie  II.,  8st.  9lb C.  Wood    3 

5  to  4  on  Desmond. 

The  Trial   Handicap   of  225  sovs.; 

second  receives  205  sovs. ;  one  mik 

and  a  half. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Hannam's  ch.  h.  Auro- 

scope,  by  Hagioscope — Prussian 

Rose,  6  yrs.,  7st.  2lb. 

G.  Sanderson    I 
Lord  Ellesmere's  b.  c.  Ultimatum, 

3  yrs.,  7st.  41b. T.  Loates   2 

Mr.  F.  Hardy's  b.  h.  Eclipse,  6 

yrs.,  8st.  iolb Fagan    3 

100  to  12  agst.  Auroscope. 
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Jane  and. -The  DeTrafford  Handicap  of 
437  sovs. ;  one  mile  and  a  quarter. 

Sir  R.  Waldie  Griffith's  b.  h.  Hen- 
dersyde,  by  Ayrshire — Dereen, 
5  yrs.,  8st.  6!b M.  Cannon     1 

Mr.  J.  T.  Wood's  b.  f.  Cretan 
Belle,  3  yrs.t  7st.  1  lib.  T.  Loates    2 

Mr.  G.  M.  Inglis'  br.    h.   False 
Step,  6  yn.,  8sL  131b.    F.  Pratt     3 
7  to  1  agst.  Hendersyde. 

The  Beaufort  Handicap  of  437  sovs.  ; 

five  furlongs. 
Mr.  W.  Wiston's  b.  f.  Mincio,  by 

Minting— Buy-a- Broom,  4  yrs., 

6st.  iolb Purkiss     I 

Mr.  W.  Sanderson's  b.  c.  Cutler, 

3yrs.,6st.   G.Sanderson    2 

Mr.  L.  Pilkington's  ch.  f.  Canon - 

twry»  4  yrs.,  8st.  31b.  ...Allsopp     3 
7  to  1  agst  Mincio. 

The  John  O'Gaunt  Plate  of  444  sovs.i 
for  two-year-olds ;  five  furlongs. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Plunkett's  ch.  c.  Bal- 
doyle, by  Gallinule— Maid  of 
Kilcreene,  8st.  81b.    ...S.  Loates    1 

SiiJ.Blundell  Maple's  b.  c.  Royal 
Whistle,  8st  51b.   C.  Wood     2 

Mr.  J.  Lowther's  b.  c.  Patrick's 

BaU,  &t.  51b Rickaby    3 

7  to  4  agst  Baldoyle. 

June  3rd.— The  Manchester  Cup  of  1,872 
sovs. ;  one  mile  and  three-quarters. 

Mr  Vyner's  br.  c.  King  Crow,  by 
Crowberry— Queen  of  Hearts,  4 
yrs.,  6st  iolb.  (inc.  51b.  ex.) 

xi  «  **•  Luke,  Tun.     1 

Mr.  W. Low's  b.  h.  St.  Bris,  5  yrs., 
«t.  3lb.   M.Cannon    2 

H.K.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales's  b.  f. 
Nunsnch,  4  yrs.,  7st.  iolb. 

O.  Madden    3 
100  to  15  agst.  King  Crow. 

Tk  City  Plate  of  274  sovs.,  lor  two- 
year-olds  ;  five  furlongs. 
Mr-  Preston's  b.  or  br.  f.  Ortrud, 
by  Bend    Or— Vaurienne,    8st. 

m,5lb., O.  Madden     1 

Mf.  P.  Lorillard's  b.  f.  Pascola, 

u&t-2lb C.Wood    2 

Mr.  W.  Wiston's  b.  c  Chief  War- 

rener,  8st.  lib T.  Weldon    3 

U  I04  agst.  Ortrud. 

Jw*4th.-TheSalford  Borough  Handicap 

of 980 sovs.;  one  mile. 
Ctptain  Machell's  bl.  h.  Portmar- 

Jpck,  by  Gallinule  —  Sleeping 

«a«y,6yrs.,  8st.4lb., 
*.    „  M.  Cannon    1 

Mr.  Vyner's  b.  h.  Sardis,  6  yrs., 

7«;  iolb.,  (iolb.  ex.)    F.Finlay    2 
M'-  J.  Bibby's  ch.  m.  Chin  Chin, 

^.osuolb W.  Peck    3 

7  to  4  agst.  Portmarnock. 


The  Whitsuntide  Plate  of  887  sovs.,  for 
two-year-olds ;  five  furlongs. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Plunkett's  ch.  c.  Bal- 
doyle, by  Gallinule  —  Maid  of 
Kilcreene,  8s t.  13th.  (car.  9st.) 

R.  Colling    1 

Mr.  J.  Wallace's  br.  f.  Queen 
Fairy,  8st.  iolb Bradford     2 

Mr.  Wallace  Johnstone's  b.  g.  Dr. 

Nikola,  8st.  131b F.  Finlay    3 

13  to  8  agst.  Baldoyle. 

KEMPTON  PARK.— First  Summer 
Meeting. 

June  4th.— The  Sunbury  Welter  Handicap 
of  219  sovs. ;  one  mile  and  a  half  on 
the  Round  Course. 

Sir  J.  Blundell  Maple's  b.  g. 
Yorker,  by  Saraband — Princess 
Areua,  5  yrs.,  8st.  2lb.  C.  Wood     1 

Mr.  W.  Blake's  b.  h.  Eileen  Aigas, 
5  yrs.,  8st.  4lb Rum  bold     2 

Lord  Ellesmere's  b.  c.  Ultimatum, 

3  yrs.,  7st.  31b T.  Loates    3 

2  to  I  agst  Yorker. 

The  Coronation  Cup,  a  Handicap  of 
462  sovs.  ;  "Jubilee"  Course  (one 
mile). 
Prince  SoltykofTs  b.  m.  Sati,  by 
Satiety — Charmian,  6  yrs.,  7st. 

I2lb H.  Toon     I 

Sir  J.  Blundell  Maple's  br.  h.  King 
Hampton,  5  yrs.,  7st.  iolb. 

S.  Loates    2 
Mr.   J.   T.   Wood's   b.   f.   Cretan 
Belle,  3  yrs.,  6st.  11  lb. 

Wetherwell    3 
7  to  1  agst.  Sati. 

The  Kempton  Park  Two-year-old 
Plate  of  500  sovs.,  fillies  and  geld- 
ings, 8st.  1  lib. ;  five  furlongs,  on  the 
Straight  Course. 

Mr.  T.  Cannon's  b.  f.  Sterling 
Maid,  by  Melanion  —  Sterling 
Belle,  8st.  lib K.  Cannon     I 

Mr.  Fairie's  b.  or  br.  f.  Bengola, 
8st.  lib F.  Allsopp    2 

Sir  J.  Blundell  Maple's  br.  c.  Child- 

wickbury,  8s t.  41b C.  Wood    3 

7  to  4  agst.  Sterling  Maid. 

LINGFIELD  PARK.— Spring 
Meeting. 
June    8th.— The    Lingfield    Spring    Two 
Year  Old  Plate  of  830  sovs. ;  five 
furlongs. 
Mr.  Wallace  Johnstone's  b.  c.  Har- 
row, by  Orme — Lady  Primrose, 

8st.  81b S.  Loates     1 

Mr.  J.  W.  Larnach's  br.  f.  Vic- 
toria May,  ost.  lib. J.  Watts    2 

Mr.  J.  H.  Houldsworth's  b.  or  br. 
c.  Carbiston,  8st.  81b. 

M.  Cannon    3 
7  to  I  agst.  Harrow. 
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The  Prince  of  Wales'  Cup  (Handicap) 
of  800  sovs. ;  one  mile,  straight. 

Sir  R.  Waldie  Griffith's  b.  or  br. 
f.  Merle,  by  St.  Serf-Thistle - 
field,  4  yrs.,  7st.  5th.  (car.  7*t. 
61b.)    S.  Loates     I 

CapL  Freville  Cookson's  b.  c.  Gay 
Lumley,  3  yrs.  6st.  1  lib. 

J.  Hunt    2 

Mr.  A.  Belmont's  ch.  c.  Bride- 
groom II.,  3  yrs,  7»L  iolb. 

T.  Loates    3 

5  to  2  agst.  Merle. 

LEWES. -Spring  M  ret  inc.. 

June  10. — The  Lewes  Spring  Handicap  of 
250  sovs. ;  one  mile. 
Mr.    Jersey's  b.  m.    Maluma,  by 
Malua — Madcap,  6  yrs.,  8st.  7lb. 

C.  Wood     I 
Mr.  A.  W.  Merry's  ch.  c.  Dale- 
more,  3  yrs.,  6st.  iolb.  (car.  6st. 

I2lb.)    II.  Jones    2 

Mr.  B.  S.  Cooper's  bl.  or  br.  f. 
Winter,  4  yrs.,  ost.  11  lb. 

H.  Luke,  jun.     3 
1 1  to  8  agst.  Maluma. 

The  Abergavenny  Stakes  of  5  sovs. 
for  acceptors,  with  200  sovs.  added, 
for  two-year-olds ;  five  furlongs. 

Mr.  W.  Clifford  Mellor's  br.  f. 
Rouge,  by  Bonnet  Rouge — Little 
Twin,  8st.  8lb N.  Robinson     I 

Mr.  J.  Barrow's  br.  g.  London,  9St. 
4lb S.  Loates    2 

Mr.  J.  G.  Mosenthal's  br.  c.  Effi- 
cient, ost.  71b AIlsopp     3 

6  to  1  agst.  Rouge. 

June  nth.—  The  Southdown  Club  Open 
Welter  Handicap  of  262  sovs. ;  one 
mile  and  a  quarter. 
Mr.  F.  Lyn ham's  b.  c.  El  Batidor, 
by   St.    Symphorien  —  Fontaine 
Rosette,  4  yrs.,  list.  31b. 

Mr.  Lushington     1 
Mr.  E.  H.  Rose's  ch.  h.  Fossicker, 

6  yrs.,  1 1st.  41b.   Mr.  H.  Randall     2 
Mr.  H.  V.  Long's  ch.   c.   Royal 
Lover,  4  yrs.,  lost.  6lb. 

Mr.  G.  Thursby    3 
3  to  1  agst.  El  Batidor. 

ROYAL    ASCOT. 

June  14th.— The  Trial  Stakes  of  630  soys, 
(a  sweepstakes  of  10  sovs.  each  with 
500  sovs.  added);  the  New  Mile 
(seven  furlongs  and  166  yards). 

Duke  of  Westminster's  b.  c.  Collar, 
by  St.  Simon — Ornament,  3  yrs., 
6st.  nib Purkiss     I 

Sir  J.  Miller's  b.  g.  Pinfold,  3  yrs., 
7st.  81b T.  Loates    2 


Mr.  R.  C.  Garton'sch.  c.  Hips  and 
Haws,  4  yrs.,  8st.  81b. 

M.  Cannon    3 
100  to  14  agst.  Collar. 

The  Gold  Vase  of  560  sovs. ;  two 

miles. 
Mr.  Dobell's  ch.  h.  The  Rath,  by 

Barcaldine — Whirlpool,    6  yrs., 

9st.  41b O.  Madden    I 

Mr.   W.    Low's    cb.   f.    Winsome 

Chart eris,  3  yrs.,  7st.  3lb.  (car. 

7st.  41b.)  K.Cannon    2 

Mr.  W.  Cooper's  ch.  g.  Newhaven 

II.,  5  yrs.,  9st.  41b.    M.  Cannon    3 
Evens  The  Rush. 

The  Coventry  Stakes  of  1,681  1  as., 
for  two  year-olds ;  colts,  O/st. ;  fillies, 
8st.  1  lib.  ;  T.Y.C.  (five  furlongs 
136  yards). 

Lord  Dunraven's  bl.  c.  Desmond, 
by  St.  Simon  —  L'Abbesse  de 
Jouarre,  9st T.  Loates    I 

Mr.  Dobell's  b.  c.  Melfi,  osL 

O.  Madden    2 

Captain  Machell's  b.  c  Blackwing, 
Qst M.  Cannon    J 

4  to  1  agst.  Desmond. 

The  Prince  of  Wales'  Stakes  0 
£2,175,  *°r  three -year-olds;  New 
Course,  about  one  mile  and  five 
furlongs. 

Mr.  Larnach's  ch.  c  Jeddah,  by 
Janissary — Pilgrimage,  9sL  51b. 

J.  Watts    I 

Duke  of  Westminster's  br.  c.  Batt, 
8st.  131b M.Cannon    2 

Prince  Soltykoffs  br.  c.  Canopos, 

8st.  iolb Bradford    3 

7  to  4  agst.  Jeddah. 

The  Ascot  Stakes  (Handicap)  of 
£1,725  ;  about  two  miles. 

Mr.  J.  Hammond's  br.  c.  Her- 
minius,  by  Lowland  Chief — Her- 
minia,  4  yrs.,  7st.  olb.  C.  Wood    1 

Mr.  G.  M.  Ingiis's  ch.  h.  Piety,  5 
yrs.,  8st.  41b O.  Madden    2 

Mr.  J.    H.    Houldsworth's    b.  c 
Rapallo,  4  yrs.,  6s  t.  41b.  Dal  ton    3 
100  (o  14  agst.  Herminius. 

The  First  Year  of  the  Forty-first 
Ascot  Biennial  Stakes  of  £1,106, 
for  two-year-olds;  T.Y.C.  (five 
furlongs  and  136  yards). 

Captain  Machell's  b.  c.  Simonside, 
by  St.  Simon— Daisy  Chain,  9st. 

M.  Cannon    I 

Captain  Laing's  br.  c  Footpad  H<» 
9st.  5lb Bradford    2 

Lord  Ellesmere's  b.  c.  Proclama- 
tion, 9st T.  Loates    3 

5  to  1  agst.  Simonside. 
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The  Third  Year  of  the  Forty-foorth 
Triennial  Stakes  of  £682  ios.  ; 
about  two  miles. 

Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild's  b.  f. 
Goletta,  by  Galopin— Biserta, 
9st.  lib. T.  Loates     I 

Mr.  F.  C  G.  Menzies'  ch.  f. 
Laughing  Girl  N.Robinson    2 

Mr.  C  D.  Rose's  b.  f.  Cortegar, 

&t.  51b S.  Loates    3 

4  to  1  agst.  Goletta. 

Jane  15th.— The  Second  Year  of  the 
Fortieth  Ascot  Biennial  Stakes  of 
1,142  sovs.  for  three-year-olds ;  Old 
Mile  (one  mile  fifteen  yards). 

Prince  Soltykoffs  b.  a  Ninus,  by 
Sheen— Nina,  9st.  51b.  C.  Wood     1 

Lord  Ellesmere's  b.  c  Pheon,  &t. 
7lb S.  Loates    2 

Lord  Derby's  ch.  f.  Alt  Mark,  8sL 

lolb. Rickaby    3 

6  to  4  agst  Ninus. 

The  Royal  Hunt  Cup  of  2,340  sovs. ; 

New  Mile. 
Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild's  b.  c 
Jaquemart,   by  Martagon — Fair 
Lady,  4  yrs.,  8st.  61b.   T.  Loates     I 
Mr.  H.  I.  Higham's  ch.  c  Foston, 
4  yrs.,  7st.  lib.  (car.  7st.  21b.) 

K.  Cannon    2 
Mr.  Reid  Walker's  br.  h.  Dinna 
Forget,  6  yrs.,  8st.  41b. 

W.  Bradford    3 
100  to  9  agst.  Jaquemart. 

The    Coronation    Stakes    of    3,500 

sovs.  for  three-year-old  fillies :  Old 

Mile. 
Duke  of  Westminster's  br.  f.  Lo- 

wood,  by  St.  Serf—  Rydal,  8st. 

31b.   M.  Cannon     1 

Sir  J.  Bhmdell  Maple's  b.  f.  Nun 

Nicer,  ost J.  Watts    2 

Mr.  W.  T.  Jones's  br.  f.  Airs  and 

Graces,  ost.  31b K.  Cannon    3 

7  to  4  agst.  Lowood. 

The  Ascot  Derby  Stakes  of  1,625 
sovs.,  for  three-year-olds  ;  Swinley 
Course  (one  mile  and  a  half). 

Prince  SoltykofTs  b.  or  br.  c.  Pur- 
ser, by  Gold— Argo  Navis,  8st. 
3lb C.  Wood     I 

Lord  Stanley's  b.  c.  Schonberg, 
&t.  lolb Rickaby    2 

Lord  Ellesmere's  b.  c.  Pheon,  8st. 

3K>.  S.  Loates     3 

6  to  1  agst.  Purser. 

The  Fern  Hill  Stakes  of  510  sovs.  : 
five  furlongs. 

Mr.  H.  McCalmont's  ch.  c.  Florio 
Rubattino,  by  Florentine — 
Wealth,  3  yrs.,  9st....M.  Cannon     l 

»*.  L.  de  Rothschild's  b.  c.  Gay 
Lothair,  3  yrs.,  9st.  ...T.  Loates    2 


Mr.  Douglas  Baird's  b.  c.  Ugolino, 
2  yrs.,  7st.  2lb.  (car.  7st.  41b.) 

O.  Madden    3 
6  to  I  agst.  Florio  Rubattino. 

The  First  Year  of  the  Forty-sixth 
Triennial  Stakes  of  ^675  ios.,  for 
two-year-olds;  T.Y.C. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Rose's  b.  f.  Santa  Casa, 
by  Bona  Vista— Lorette,  9st. 

O.  Madden     1 

Mr.  Arthur  James's  b.  £  Fascina- 
tion, ost J.  Watts    2 

Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild's  ch.  c.  Tri- 
dent, 8s t.  I2lb T.  Loates    3 

1 1  to  8  agst.  Santa  Casa. 

June  16th.— The  Gold  Cup,  value  3,350 
sovs.,  three  year-olds,  7st  71b. ; 
four,  ost.  ;  five,  six  and  aged,  gst. 
4IK  ;  mares  and  geldings  allowed 
3lb.  ;  about  two  miles  and  a-half. 
M.  J.  de  Bremond's  b.  h.  Elf  II., 
by  Upas— Analogy,  5  yrs.,  ost. 

41k    Watkins     1 

Mr.  Dobell's  ch.  h.  The  Rush,  5 

yrs.,  ost.  41b O.  Madden    2 

Mr.  P.  Torterolo's  ch.  h.  Cartouche 
III.,  aged,  ost.  41b. 

J.  Torterolo    3 
7  to  2  agst.  Elf  II. 

The  Rous  Memorial  Stakes  of  10  sovs. 

each,  with  1,000  sovs.  added  :  New 

Mile. 
Mr.   Fairie's  b.   c.   Eager,  4  yrs., 

8st.  iolb Allsopp    1 

Mr.    Lorillard's  br.  g.  Sandia,   4 

yrs.,  8st.  iolb C.  Wood    2 

Mr.  McCalmont's  br.  c.  Argosy,  3 

yrs. ,  7st.  .olbs. O.  Madden    3 

13  to  8  agst  Eager. 

The  New  Stakes  of  10  sovs.  each, 
with  1,000  sovs.  added,  for  two- 
year-olds;  T.Y.C. 

Duke  of  Westminster's  b.  c.  Flying 
Fox,  by  Orme — Vampire,  8st. 
iolb M.  Cannon     1 

Mr.  Douglas  Baird's  b.  f.  Musa, 
8st.  7lb.     Rickaby    2 

Duke  of  Portland's  b.  c  Dismay, 

8st.  iolb T.  Loates    3 

5  to  4  agst.  Flying  Fox. 

June  18th.— Queen's  Stand  Plate  of  800 
sovs.  ;  T.Y.C. 
Captain  Greer's  br  h.  Kilcock,  by 
Kilwarlin — Bonnie  Morn,  6  yrs., 

lost,  iolb J.  Watts     1 

Mr.  R.  C.  Garton's  ch.  c.  Hips  and 

Haws,  4  yrs.,  ost.  iolb.    Allsopp    2 
Duke     of     Devonshiie's     b.     c. 
Roundel,  2  yrs.,  6s t.  ialb. 

H.  Jones    3 
7  to  4  agst.  Kilcock. 
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The  Hardwicke  Stakes  of  2,000  sovs. 

Swinley  Course. 
Duke  of  Westminster's  b.  c.  Collar, 

by  St.  Simon —Ornament 

O.  Madden     1 
Mr.  Brassey's  b.  h.   Bay  Ronald, 

5  yrs.,  9st.  ialb.  Bradford    2 

Mr.   Rose's  b.  f.  Cortegar,  4  yrs., 

ost.  71b.  S.  Loates    3 

15  to  8  agst  Collar. 

The  Wokingham  Stakes  of  15  sovs. 
each,  with  500  sovs.  added ;  last 
three-quarters  of  New  Mile. 

Duke  of  Devonshire's  b.  c.  Min- 
strel, by  Minting — Poem,  4  yrs., 
*/St.81b O.  Madden     1 

Mr.  Higham's  ch.  c.  Foston,  4 yrs., 
7st.  41b K.Cannon    2 

Mr.  Clarke's  ch.  c.  Mount  Pros- 
pect, 4  yrs.,  7st.  31b. 

N.  Robinson    3 
100  to  7  agst.  Minstrel. 

The  Alexandra  Plate  of  1,500  sovs. 

about  three  miles. 
Mr.  G.  M.  Inglis's  ch.  h.  Piety,  by 
Satiety — Devotee,  5 yrs.,  9st.  61b. 

O.  Madden     I 
Mr.  J.  L.  Dugdale's  ch.  h.  Carlton 
Grange,  6  yrs.,  9st.  71b. 

S.  Loates    2 
Mr.   W.  Low's  b.  h.  St.  Bris,  5 

yrs.,  9st.  1  lib M.  Cannon    3 

9  to  4  agst.  Piety. 

CRICKET. 

May  24th.— At  Lord's,  M.C.C.  and  Ground 
v.  Kent,  latter  won  by  180  runs. 

May  24th.— At  Oxford,  The  University  v. 
Essex,  latter-won  by  7  wickets. 

May  24th.—  At  Cambridge,  The  University 
v.  Yorkshire,  latter  won  by  an  innings 
and  22  runs. 

May  25th. — At  Derby,  Derbyshire  v.  Lan- 
cashire, latter  won  by  65  runs. 

May  27th. — At  Southampton,  Hampshire 
v.  Yorkshire,  latter  won  by  an  innings 
and  79  runs. 

May  28th.-  At  Lord's,  M.C.C.  v.  Leices- 
tershire, latter  won  by  22  runs. 

May  28th. — At  Oxford,  the  University  v. 
Somerset,  latter  won  by  100  runs. 

May  28th. — At  Cambridge,  The  University 
v.  Mr.  Webbe's  Eleven,  former  won 
by  10  wickets. 

May  28th.— At  Kennington  Oval,  Surrey 
v.  Gloucestershire,  former  won  by  an 
innings  and  103  runs  (Surrey  500  for 
4). 


May   28th. — At  Liverpool,  Lancashire  1 

Warwickshire,  latter  won  by  142  1 
May  3ISL — At  Southampton,   Hamrj 

v.    Derbyshire,    latter    won    by 

wickets. 
June  4th. — At  Leyton,  Essex  v.  York 

latter  won  by  3  wickets. 
June  4th. — At  Lord's,  Middlesex  v.  Gil 

cestershire,  latter  won  by  8  wickets. 
June    4th. — At    Eastbourne,    Sussex 

Somersetshire,  latter  won  by  108 1 
June  8th.—  At  Bradford,  Yorkshire  v. 

rey,  former  won  by  an  innings  and  ' 

runs. 
June  8th.— At  Cambridge,  The  Unive 

v.  M.C.C,  former  won  by  17  1 
June  10th.— At  Lord's,  M.C.C.  v. 

shire,  latter  won  by  an  innings  i 

run. 
June  10th.— At  Huddersfield,  Yorkshire  1 

Hampshire,  former  won  by  an  f 

and  98  runs. 
June  nth. — At  Bristol,  Gloucestershire  ] 

Nottinghamshire,   drawn   GloncestL 

shire  034;  Notts  229,  and  83  for 

wicket. 
June  nth. — At  Leyton,  Essex  v.  Wa 

shire,  former  won  by  an  innings  i 

34  runs. 
June  nth.-— At  Cambridge,  The  Univ 

v.  Surrey,  latter  won  by  102  runs. 
June  14th.—  At  Cambridge,  The  Unive 

v.  Hants,  former  won  by  5  wickets. 
June  15th. — At  Kennington  Oval,  <~ 

men    v.    Players,    latter    won    by 

wickets. 
June    15th.— At    Sheffield,    Yorkshire 

Kent,  former  won  by  129  runs. 
June    15th. — At    Birmingham,    Wa 

shire  v.  Lancashire,  latter  won  by i 

runs. 
June   18th. — At  Southampton,   Hants 

Leicestershire,    former    won    by    14 

runs. 
June  18th.— At  Lord's,  Middlesex  v.  Yorli 

shire,  latter  won  by  an  innings  and  \ 

runs. 

TENNIS. 

May  20th.— At  Queen's  Club,  II.  E.  Crs 
ley  v.  J.  B.  Cribble,  former  won 
retains  second  prize  in  the  Amate 
Championship. 

POLO. 

Rugby   v.   Inniskilling   Dragoons,   for 
won  by  5  goals    to  2,  and 
holders  of  the  Champion  Cup. 
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Lord  Llangattock. 


No  man  in  the  West  country  is 
more  widely  known  or  more  de- 
servedly respected  than  the  Right 
Hon.  John  Allan  Rolls,  first 
Baron  Llangattock.  A  large  land- 
owner in  Monmouthshire,  he  has, 
since  leaving  Oxford,  shown  strong 
sense  of  the  responsibilities  at- 
taching to  his  position,  and  has 
fulfilled  them  in  a  manner  which 
lias  won  him  popularity  not  k*>~ 
than  esteem.  Born  on  Febrr.nry 
19th,  1837,  Lord  Llangattock  was 
the  only  son  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Etherington  Welch  Rolls,  ot  the 

voi-  lxix. — no.  462. 


Hendre,  Monmouthshire ;  he  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Christ 
Church,  and  first  identified  him- 
self with  county  affairs  by  tak- 
ing a  commission  in  the  Royal 
Gloucestershire  Hussars  Yeo- 
manry Cavalry,  in  which  corps 
he  was  Captain  for  some  years. 
Lord  Llangattock  has  always 
shown  practical  interest  in  the 
Reserve  forces,  and  is  at  the 
present  time  Honorary  Colonel  of 
the  First  Monmouthshire  Batteries 
of  Position,  Volunteer  Artillery; 
while  his  willingness  to  discharge 
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all  the  duties  that  fall  within  the 
scope  of  a  country  gentleman  is 
shown  by  the  number  of  offices  he 
has  filled  and  still  holds.  He 
exemplifies  the  saying  that  the 
busiest  man  is  the  only  one  who 
can  find  time  to  do  something 
more.  He  was  High  Sheriff  in 
1875,  he  is  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
and  Deputy- Lieutenant  for  the 
County  of  Monmouth,  an  Alder- 
man of  the  Monmouthshire  County 
Council,  and  was  last  year  elected 
Mayor  of  the  town  of  Monmouth, 
an  office  he  still  holds.  During 
the  last  nineteen  or  twenty  years 
Lord  Llangattock  has  been  a 
prominent  figure  in  political  circles 
and  has  rendered  the  valuable 
service  which  can  only  be  per- 
formed by  a  man  of  influence  and 
popularity.  On  the  resignation  of 
Lord  Henry  Somerset  in  1880,  in 
conjunction  with  Colonel  the  Hon. 
F.  C.  Morgan,  he  successfully 
contested  the  county  in  the  Con- 
servative interest  and  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  until  1885. 
The  Redistribution  of  Seats  Bill 
saw  the  county  divided  into  three 
constituencies  :  the  Southern, 
Northern,  and  Western,  and  Lord 
Llangattock  was  selected  to  con- 
test the  Northern  Division  against 
Mr.  T.  P.  Price,  who  won  the 
seat.  In  1892  Lord  Llangattock 
again  contested  the  seat  but  was 
again  defeated.  This  is  hardly  the 
place  to  review  political  factors, 
but,  as  showing  the  personal 
regard  in  which  Lord  Llangattock 
is  held  by  a  constituency  very 
largely  composed  of  miners  and 
iron  workers,  it  is  worth  mention- 
ing that  in  1892  he  reduced  the 
majority  against  the  Conservative 
interest  by  1,150  votes. 

It  is,  however,  rather  as  a 
sportsman  and  a  sincere  friend  to 
the  interests  of  agriculture,  that 
Lord  Llangattock  has  claims  upon 
us.  He  has  always  been  a  keen 
sportsman ;    the    Monmouthshire 


Hunt  owes  him  much ;  for  seven 
years — from  1875  till  l&&2 — he  was 
joint- Master  with  Mr.  F.  C.  Han- 
bury  Williams,  and  he  has  kennels 
at  the  Hendr6  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  hounds  when  they  come 
over  to  hunt  that  side  of  the 
country.  The  Monmouthshire 
Hunt  Club  has  a  rule  which 
forbids  the  acceptance  of  sub- 
scriptions or  donations  from  non- 
members,  and'  the  hounds  are 
hunted  without  guarantee  by  Mr. 
Reginald  Herbert;  the  indepen- 
dent financial  position  of  the  Hunt 
is  due  to  the  support  of  such 
members  as  Lord  Llangattock, 
who  has  been  a  generous  sub- 
scriber to  its  funds  since  his  re- 
tirement from  the  Mastership  in 
1885.  He  is  on  the  Committee  of 
Mr.  Hastings  Clay's  Subscription 
Otter  Hounds,  which  show  sport 
on  the  streams  of  Monmouthshire, 
Gloucestershire,  and  which  occa- 
sionally pay  a  visit  to  Somerset- 
shire. Though  not  an  owner  of 
racehorses  he  takes  an  interest  in 
the  Turf,  an  interest  which  finds 
practical  expression  in  the  munifi- 
cent aid  he  gives  yearly  to  the 
Monmouth  Races;  we  believe  it 
is  no  secret  that  the  success  of 
this  meeting  for  many  years  past 
has  been  assured  solely  by  Lord 
Llangattock's  generosity.  It  is 
not  wonderful  that  a  landlord  who 
does  so  much  to  promote  the 
enjoyment  of  his  neighbours 
should  find  his  reward  in  their 
affections. 

As  a  breeder  of  horses  and 
cattle  Lord  Llangattock  is  well 
known  to  agriculturists  through- 
out the  kingdom.  His  stud  of 
Shire  horses,  though  established 
only  five  years,  has  achieved, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Barling, 
a  remarkable  degree  of  success. 
The  foundations  of  the  stud  were 
laid  by  the  purchase  of  a  couple 
of  stallions  from  Sir  Walter  Gil- 
bey's  Elsenham  paddocks ;    these 
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were  not  bought  with  the  primary 
view  of  creating  a  stud,  but  in 
accord  with  Lord  Llangattock's 
consistent  policy  of  advancing  the 
welfare  of  his  tenantry  on  the 
Hendre  estate  by  placing  means 
of  improving  their  agricultural 
horses  within  easy  reach.  Subse- 
quently however,  two  or  three 
good  mares  were  obtained  by 
private  purchase  from  Mr.  P.  A. 
Muntz;  and  at  one  of  the  last 
Dunsmore  sales  four  of  the  best 
mares  offered  were  knocked  down 
to  Lord  Llangattock's  bids,  among 
them  the  champion  Dunsmore 
Cui  Bono  at  460  gs.,  and  Alvaston 
Rose  at  260  gs. 

During  the  brief  existence  of 
the  Hendre  stud,  Lord  Llan- 
gattock  has  pursued  his  aim  of 
securing  the  best  stock  obtain- 
able, and  no  sale  of  note  has 
taken  place  at  which  he  was  not 
represented.  The  most  notable 
of  his  purchases  was  that  of 
Prince  Harold  from  Mr.  A.  C. 
Duncombe;  for  this  grand  stallion 
he  paid  the  sensational  figure  of 
2>5°°  gs-  Lord  Llangattock  is  a 
firm  believer  in  getting  the  best, 
and  having  carried  his  theory  into 
practice  with  characteristic  spirit 
in  forming  his  stud  of  Shires,  it 
was  only  to  be  expected  that  the 
dispersal  sale  which  took  place 
on  14th  October  last  should  prove 
a  conspicuous  success.  Forty-four 
lots  formed  the  catalogue,  and 
despite  the  wet  and  miserable 
weather,  there  was  a  large  attend- 
ance at  the  sale  ring,  including 
many  of  the  most  successful 
breeders  or  their  representatives. 
Several  of  the  lots  brought  high 
prices:  Hendre  Crown  Prince 
foaled  1895,  by  Prince  Harold, 
went  for  1,000  gs. ;  Hendr6  Crown 
Princess,  a  two-year-old  filly  by 
the  same  sire,  brought  600  gs. : 
Hendre  Starlight,  a  yearling  filly 
by  Prince  Harold  brought  480  gs. ; 
and  Dunsmore  Cui  Bono  did  jus- 


tice to  Lord  Llangattock's  choice 
by  finding  a  purchaser  at  70  gs. 
more  than  the  sum  he  had  paid 
for  her.  The  brood  mares  and 
foals,  twenty-one  lots,  realised  an 
average  of  1 5i^gs.;  four  4-year-old 
mares  an  average  of  120  gs. ;  three 
three-year-old  fillies  an  average  of 
nearly  194  gs. ;  seven  two-year-old 
fillies  an  average  of  241  £  gs.,  and 
five  yearling  fillies,  an  average  of 
196  gs.  The  total  realised  by  the 
sale  was  8,208  gs.,  and  it  may  be 
added,  to  show  the  briskness  of  the 
competition,  that  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  forty-four  lots  was  sold  in 
two  hours  and  a  quarter.  The 
stud  farm  is  at  Amberley  Court, 
i£  miles  from  Monmouth,  and  is  a 
model  of  its  kind.  Lord  Llan- 
gattock was  a  successful  breeder 
of  Shorthorns  before  he  turned  his 
attention  to  Shires  ;  his  herd  is  of 
the  famous  Bates  strain  and  repre- 
sentatives have  secured  their  full 
share  of  awards  in  the  show  ring. 
He  has  also  a  herd  of  red  and 
white-faced  Herefords  and  a  fa- 
mous flock  of  Shropshire  sheep ; 
altogether  he  is  a  practical  farmer 
on  a  large  and  successful  scale. 

Lord  Llangattock  has  inherited 
a  love  of  the  sea  from  his  father, 
who  was  an  old  member  of  the 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron.  Lord 
Llangattock  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Premier  Club,  and  his  steam 
yacht,  Santa  Maria,  a  fine  sea  boat 
of  340  tons,  is  well  known  at  the 
regattas  round  our  coasts.  Yacht- 
ing is  one  of  his  favourite  relaxa- 
tions ;  it  is  one  which  commends 
itself  to  many  busy  men  as  a  means 
of  temporary  escape  from  the  post- 
man and  telegraph  boy:  Lord 
Llangattock's  many  interests  and 
duties  in  Monmouthshire,  how- 
ever, forbid  his  making  extended 
voyages. 

A  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, his  taste  for  archaeology 
has  been  made  to  serve  philan- 
thropic and  charitable  ends,  and 
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he  has  restored  several  churches 
in  his  county  entirely  at  his  own 
expense.  In  all  works  tending  to 
alleviate  the  difficulties  of  the  poor 
and  improve  their  conditions  of 
life  he  has  a  most  able  and  popular 
coadjutor  in  Lady  Llangattock. 

The  original  Hendre"  estate  came 
to  his  great  grandfather,  John 
Rolls,  by  his  marriage  with  a 
niece  of  Mr.  Henry  Allan  in  1767. 
Mr.  John  Rolls  was  High  Sheriff 
of  Monmouthshire  in  1794.     Lord 


Llangattock  married,  in  1868, 
Georgiana  Marcia,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Maclean, 
ninth  Baronet,  of  Morvaren.  He 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1892, 
in  recognition  far  more  of  his  well 
directed  efforts  to  advance  the 
interests  of  agriculture  and  the 
social  welfare  of  the  people  among: 
whom  his  lot  is  cast,  than  of  his 
political  services.  His  eldest  son 
and  heir  is  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Rolls, 
who  was  born  in  1870. 


Salmo  Fontinalis. 


In  the  lately  issued  volume  "The 
Trout,"  of  the  Fur,  Feather  and 
Fin  Series,  the  author  says  that  he 
knows  very  little  about  the  Fon- 
tinalis, but  a  professor,  who  writes 
so  charmingly  and  with  such  com- 
plete knowledge  about  the  other 
members  of  the  trout  clans  and  the 
various  wiles  by  which  they  may 
be  circumvented,  loses  nothing  of 
his  authority  by  his  modest  dis- 
claimer of  omniscience.  We  may 
be  permitted  diffidently  to  attempt 
to  fill  for  the  readers  of  Baily 
the  small  hiatus  in  a  very  inter- 
esting and  instructive  book  by  a 
few  notes  about  a  very  game  and 
beautiful  fish. 

The  Salmo  Fontinalis  has  been 
imported  and  naturalised  in  many 
parts  of  our  islands,  but  we  believe 
that  nowhere  has  this  been  done 
more  successfully  than  in  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  romantic  of 
the  Hebrides.  There  a  long  de- 
scended chief  has  succeeded  in 
giving  a  congenial  home  to  the 
bonny  Transatlantic  stranger  and 
turning  him  into  a  permanent 
resident.  Sundry  mountain  tarns 
on  his  property  have  adapted 
themselves  very  admirably  to  his 
purpose,     and      the    immigrants 


which  have  been  bestowed  in 
them  have  increased  and  multi- 
plied exceedingly.  It  has  been 
our  great  good  fortune  to  be  per* 
mitted  to  spend  many  happy  days 
on  the  banks  of  these  tarns  and 
to  form  a  fairly  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  their  occupiers,  which 
has  been  supplemented  by  in- 
formation derived  from  other 
sources. 

The  Salmo  Fontinalis, .  Amer- 
ican brook  trout,  is  more  pro- 
perly called  Salvelinus  Fontinalis. 
It  is  found  in  all  the  streams  and 
lakes  of  eastern  North  America 
between  the  latitudes  32^°  and 
550,  but  its  range  is  limited  by 
the  western  spurs  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  and  nowhere  extends 
more  than  a  few  hundred  miles 
from  the  coast,  except  about  the 
great  lakes,  in  the  tributaries  of 
which  trout  abound.  There  is 
a  controversy  among  experts  ( 
whether  the  Salvelinus  Fontinalis 
and  the  sea  trout  are  identical, 
and  it  is  still  a  moot  point  whether  j 
the  Salvelinus  Fontinalis  is  or  is  j 
not  in  the  position  of  the  land- 
locked salmon.  There  is  no  doubt, 
from  very  carefully  conducted 
experiments,   that    this   fish  will 
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live  and  thrive  in  salt  water  and 
that,  if  it  has  access  to  the  sea, 
it  will  certainly  run  down  to  it, 
hut  it  has  not  been  clearly  estab- 
lished whether  it  will  be  able  to 
make  its  way  back  to  its  original 
fresh- water  home.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  unquestionable  that  a 
visit  to  the  sea  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  it  and  that,  when 
completely  cut  off  from  salt  water, 
it  shows  no  signs  of  deterioration 
in  growth,  beauty  or  reproductive 
power.  Natural  history  students 
in  America  have  noticed  that 
"When  trout  have  no  access  to 
the  sea  they  still  contrive  to  avoid 
a  change  of  temperature  with  the 
seasons.  In  midsummer  they  lie 
at  the  bottom  of  lakes  cooled  by 
springs,  in  the  channels  of  streams, 
or  in  deep  pools,  lurking  behind 
rocks,  and  among  roots.  In  spring 
and  early  summer  they  feed  indus- 
triously among  the  rapids.  At 
the  approach  of  cold  weather  in 
autumn,  they  hasten  to  the  clear 
shallow  water  near  the  heads  of 
the  streamlets.  It  is  at  this  time 
that  they  deposit  their  eggs." 

In  America  the  brook  trout  is 
frequently  caught  weighing  from 
six  to  seven  pounds.  The  heavy 
fish  are  usually  found  in  the  lakes 
and  moderately-sized  rivers,  while 
in  the  shallow  streams  they  vary 
from  half-a-pound  to  two  pounds, 
though  these  smaller  fish  more 
than  make  up  in  numbers  for  the 
lack  of  weight.  In  the  very  large 
rivers  only  small  fish  are  caught, 
probably  because  the  big  fellows 
congregate  in  the  deep  pools  safe 
from  any  chance  of  harm.  While 
we  are  on  the  subject  of  the  size 
of  fish,  it  is  worth  repeating 
some  observations  that  were  made 
on  the  relation  between  the  length 
and  weight  of  American  brook 
trout.  Two  conclusions  were 
drawn :  first,  that  under  similar 
conditions  all  trout  have  the  same 
shape;  secondly,  that  they  grow 


symmetrically ;  i.e.f  a  five-pounder 
is  the  same  shape  as  a  pounder. 
Of  course  these  conclusions  can 
only  be  true  under  similar  condi- 
tions. Well-fed  trout  cannot  be 
compared  with  trout  half-starved, 
nor  fish  full  of  spawn  with  those 
not  in  that  condition. 

"  The  growth  of  a  trout  takes 
place  in  three  dimensions— length, 
breadth,  and  thickness;  and,  if 
the  growth  is  symmetrical,  each 
of  these  dimensions  will  increase 
in  the  same  proportion.  Thus,  if 
one  fish  is  twice  as  long  as  an- 
other, he  will  also  be  twice  as 
thick  and  twice  as  deep.  He  will 
therefore  be  eight  times  as  heavy. 
In  other  words,  the  weight  varies 
as  the  cube  of  the  length." 
Curiously  enough  in  these  obser- 
vations the  weight  of  an  American 
brook  trout,  seventeen  inches  long, 
is  ascertained  to  average  2 Jibs., 
and  this  agrees  to  within  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  with  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy's  estimate  of  the  average 
weight  of  an  English  trout  (Salmo 
Fario)  of  the  same  length. 

In  his  well-known  work  on 
British  fishes,  Day  calls  the 
Fontinalis  the  American  charr. 
In  this  we  think,  however,  that  the 
usually  most  trustworthy  author 
is  in  error.  The  characteristics 
and  appearance  of  the  Fontinalis 
are  altogether  different  from  those 
of  any  charr  that  we  have  seen  or 
read  of,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  to  consider  it  to  be  other 
than  an  unmistakable  trout. 

At  the  spawning  season  the 
mother  fish  deposit  their  eggs  in 
little  nests  in  the  gravel  beds  that 
they  have  chosen  for  their  nur- 
series. These  nests  are  made 
with  the  utmost  care  and  after  the 
eggs  are  laid,  the  parent  fish 
covers  them  with  gravel.  The 
same  nests  are  said  to  be  revisited 
by  the  schools  year  after  year.  In 
America  the  spawning  season 
begins    in     October,     continuing 
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from  three  to  six  months,  each 
fish  yielding  eggs  in  proportion  to 
its  size,  the  average  number  being 
between  four  hundred  and  six 
hundred.  Like  other  sporting 
fish,  the  Fontinalis  have  been 
reared  and  hatched  artificially  in 
large  numbers,  and  it  has  been 
found  that,  at  a  temperature  of 
50  deg.,  they  hatch  out  in  fifty 
days,  every  degree  warmer  or 
colder  making  a  difference  of  five 
days  quicker  or  slower  in  the 
hatching  process.  The  ova  travel 
well  and  anyone  who  may  wish  to 
stock  lake  or  stream  with  Amer- 
ican trout  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
having  the  "  eyed  ova  M  delivered 
to  him  by  some  pisciculturist  in 
the  most  healthy  condition.  The 
eggs,  from  which  the  Hebridean 
Fontinalis  originally  sprung,  came 
nearly  twenty  years  ago  from 
Seth  Green's  establishment  near 
Rochester,  New  York,  and  after 
being  hatched  out  in  fish  hatch- 
eries were  transferred  to  their 
present  abodes  with  the  minimum 
of  loss.  We  believe  that  nowhere 
can  Fontinalis  in  all  their  stages  of 
growth,  from  the  egg  to  the  fully 
developed  fish,  be  better  seen  than 
at  the  great  piscicultural  estab- 
lishment at  the  Trocadero,  in 
Paris,  and  in  the  huge  glass  tanks 
shoals  of  these  lustrous  creatures 
may  be  seen  darting  from  sunlight 
to  shade,  from  one  carefully 
adapted  haunt  to  another  in  the 
most  perfect  health  and  beauty. 
Pisciculture  has  been  carried 
almost  to  the  dignity  of  a  fine  art 
in  France,  but  when  the  fish  have 
been  produced,  a  want  of  prudence, 
to  say  the  least,  has  been  some- 
times shown  in  the  final  disposal 
of  them.  Not  long  ago  a  very 
large  number  were  turned  into  the 
Seine  and,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  not  one  was  again  seen. 
Foulness  of  the  water  and  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  fish  to 
travel    seaward    very    effectually 


removed  them  by  immediate  death 
or  wandering  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  gay  city  where  they 
were  born. 

We  have  used  above  the  ex- 
pression lustrous  creatures  and 
it  is  probable  that  to  po  living 
animal  can  the  words  be  more 
justifiably  applied  than  to  the 
Salvelinus  Fontinalis.  Never  have 
we  seen  such  pre-eminently  gor- 
geous colouring  in  any  creature 
that  flies,  runs  or  swims,  out- 
shining in  its  splendour  "the 
wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  lnd." 
The  nearest  approach  to  its  love- 
liness is  that  of  the  parrot-fish 
caught  in  the  Carribean  Sea,  which 
boasts  "a  brilliant  green  on  its 
back  with  flecks  of  sapphire  blue, 
changing  to  a  rosy  tinge  on  the 
head,  neck  and  portions  of  the 
body."  No  purely  English  fish 
wears  the  bravery  that  marks  the 
Fontinalis.  The  most  brilliant 
crimson  streaks  pass  along  the 
side  of  his  white  belly,  his  fins  and 
tail  are  tipped  with  crimson  and 
his  back  and  sides  are  mottled 
with  iridescent  spots — red,  purple 
and  green,  whose  shimmering 
glory  it  is  impossible  to  analyse 
or  describe.  But  to  see  this 
radiance,  the  fish  must  be  alive  or 
must  be  seen  immediately  after 
death. 

"  Before  decay's  effacing  6ngers 
Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty 
lingers. 

Alas  that,  with  the  coming  of 
the  great  Conqueror,  all  colouring 
grows  dim  and  faded,  all  comely 
features  are  rapidly  blurred  and 
dismantled. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Fontinalis 
are  a  more  gregarious  fish  than 
English  trout  and  generally  keep 
together  in  small  schools  or  shoals, 
much  after  the  fashion  that  we 
have  observed  grayling  pursue  in 
the  pools  of  a  Yorkshire  beck. 
The  biggest  fish  may  keep  apart 
to  a  certain  extent  and  probably 
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take  possession  of  the  snuggest 
holes  and  feeding  places,  but  those 
of  a  medium  size  and  the  rabble 
of  small  ones  are  always  massed 
together  in  a  crowd.  Where  one 
fish  is  caught  it  is  always  likely 
that  several  more  will  be  found 
until  the  place  is  thoroughly  dis- 
turbed by  the  struggles  of  those 
that  have  yielded  to  the  fatal 
temptation.  The  fisherman  will 
do  well  therefore  not  to  shift  his 
standing  place  by  the  waterside 
too  often.  Rather  should  he  fish 
with  care  every  inch  of  water 
within  his  reach  until  he  is  satis- 
fied that  the  shoal  has  been  for 
the  time  so  much  alarmed  that  it 
has  ceased  to  feed  or  has  changed 
its  quarters. 

As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  the  spawning  season 
forFontinalisin  the  British  Islands 
follows  the  same  period  of  the 
year  as  it  does  in  America.  To- 
wards the  middle  or  end  of  Sep- 
tember they  cease  to  rise  to  the 
fly  freely  and  the  condition  of  the 
few  that  may  be  then  caught  shows 
that  they  are  no  longer  fit  objects 
for  sport.  About  the  middle  of 
April  they  again  begin  to  get  into 
condition,  but  they  have  not  as- 
sumed their  gorgeous  colouring 
and  are  of  a  silvery  grey.  It  is 
not  till  the  latter  end  of  May  that 
they  are  clothed  in  their  charac- 
teristic panoply  and  arrive  at  the 
zenith  of  their  beauty  and  vigour, 
but  we  think  that  June  and  July 
are  certainly  the  best  months  in 
which  to  make  their  acquaintance, 
and  an  interview  with  them  on  a 
favourable  day  at  that  season  will 
be  an  experience  not  easily  to  be 
forgotten.  The  hot  sun  will  then 
have  brought  out  an  ample  supply 
of  insect  life  and  they  will,  by 
hearty  feeding,  have  attained  those 
thick  and  lusty  proportions  which 
will  enable  them  to  fight  for  their 
lives  in  the  gamest  manner. 

We  have  called  the  Fontinalis 


hearty  feeders  and,  though  doubt- 
less they  find  the  provender  to  be 
procured  in  one  locality  more  to 
their  taste  than  that  of  another, 
they  have  always  appeared  to  us 
to  have  a  very  indiscriminate 
appetite.  A  beetle,  a  grasshopper, 
or  any  large  insect  thrown  into 
the  water  is  sure  to  be  sucked 
down  with  the  least  possible  delay 
and  we  have  found  in  their  throats 
and  stomachs  specimens  of  every 
variety  of  life  produced  in  and 
near  the  waters  that  they  inhabit ; 
grubs,  small  crustaceae,  frogs  et 
hoc  genus  owns.  Like  all  other 
trout  they  are,  upon  occasion, 
guilty  of  the  dark  crime  of  canni- 
balism, for  half  assimilated  bodies 
of  small  Fontinalis  may  often  be 
found  in  the  interior  of  the  larger 
fish.  From  the  thought  of  the 
natural  food  it  is  but  a  step  to  the 
consideration  of  the  artificial  lures 
into  which  we  may  tempt  the 
Fontinalis  from  the  waters  into  our 
basket.  We  may  begin  by  saying 
that  we  have  never  tried  to  catch 
them  with  a  minnow  or  a  spoon, 
though  we  cannot  see  why  these 
might  not  be  successfully  em- 
ployed. Speaking  for  ourselves, 
and  we  know  that  many  people 
will  not  agree  with  us,  we  cannot 
see  the  slightest  fun  in  using  spin- 
ning tackle  as  long  as  there  is  even 
a  faint  chance  of  sport  with  the 
fly.  As  to  the  flies  which  are 
most  seductive  to  the  Fontinalis, 
we  fancy  that  their  tastes  do  not 
differ  in  any  way  from  those  of 
any  other  trout  belonging  to  the 
district. in  which  they  live.  We 
have  frequently  fished  two  lochs 
on  the  same  day  and,  after  catch- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  brown 
trout  in  one,  have  used  the  same 
cast  of  flies  in  fishing  for  Fontinalis 
in  the  other,  and  this  is,  of  course, 
only  reasonable.  The  particular 
artificial  flies  which  are  useful  in 
a  district  must  commend  them- 
selves equally  to  all  varieties  of 
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fish  in  that  district,  because  in 
some  respects,  which  are  certainly 
not,  in  all  cases,  very  obvious  at 
first  sight,  they  resemble  some 
animal  food,  either  a  flying  or 
creeping  thing,  to  be  there  found. 

The  Fontinalis  have  catholic 
tastes  and  the  food  that  suits 
other  fishes,  will  be  in  no  way 
objectionable  to  them.  It  is  not 
in  the  lures  by  which  they  are 
attracted  but  in  their  manner  of 
taking  these  lures  that  the  Fontin- 
alis is  remarkable.  His  manner 
of  taking  the  fly  is  generally  very 
different  from  that  of  other  trout, 
though,  like  other  fish,  when  he 
is  on  the  feed,  he  may  be  seen  to 
rise  to  the  surface  and  break  the 
water  in  absorbing  the  natural 
fly,  he  seldom  shows  himself  when 
he  takes  the  artificial  fly.  We 
may  be  wrong,  but  we  have  an 
idea  that  dry  fly-fishing  would  not 
be  very  successful  in  filling  a 
basket  with  Fontinalis.  Our  ex- 
perience has  only  been  in  small 
tarns  or  locks  but  there  we  have 
always  found  that  however  artis- 
tically a  cast  may  be  made  and 
however  temptingly  the  flies  may 
be  made  to  float  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  the  fish  will  not  look  at 
them  as  long  as  they  are  on  the 
surface.  No,  they  always  wait 
until  the  flies  have  sunk  before 
they  decide  to  open  their  mouths 
and,  more  often  than  not,  they 
will  not  do  so  until  the  cast  has 
dragged  a  little  and  the  fisherman 
is  thinking  about  preparing  for 
another  effort.  When  they  do 
take  also,  they  generally  do  so 
very  quietly  and  without  any  fuss, 
giving  no  indication  that  they 
have  taken  hold  until  they  feel  the 
hook's  presence  in  the  jaw. 

When  a  Fontinalis  finds  himself 
hooked  he  will  give  such  a  fight 
as  no  other  fish  can  surpass  in 
energy  and  gameness.  But  his 
method  of  doing  battle  is,  as  far 
as  our  experience  goes,  in  many 


ways  peculiar  to  himself.  A  fresh 
run  sea  trout  will  give  you  many 
thrilling  moments  before  he  is 
withdrawn  from  his  native  ele- 
ment, and  will  leap  out  of  the 
water  time  after  time  and  dash 
wildly,  first  in  one  direction  and 
then  in  another,  before  utter  ex- 
haustion overtakes  him  and  he 
resigns  himself  to  the  fatal  land- 
ing net.  We  have  never  seen  a 
Fontinalis  leap  out  of  the  water. 
Rather  he  will  rush  headlong  into 
the  lowest  depths  that  he  can  find 
and  will  often  demand  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  line  before  his 
rush  is  ended.  He  knows  well 
the  assistance  that  weeds,  rocks, 
and  overhanging  banks  can  give 
him,  both  by  giving  him  a  pur- 
chase for  shaking  the  hook  out  of 
his  mouth  or  by  breaking  or  en- 
tangling the  line,  and  he  is  in  no 
way  slow  to  profit  by  it.  But  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  his 
are  dull,  boring  tactics.  There  is 
life  and  activity  enough  in  them 
in  all  conscience  and,  curiously 
enough,  he  always  seems  to  keep 
a  reserve  of  strength  to  the  last. 
Even  when  the  fight  seems  to  be 
over,  he  will  lash  the  water  with 
his  tail  and  struggle  furiously,  nor 
does  his  indomitable  pluck  relax 
until  he  lies  gasping  on  the  unkind 
shore.  The  essence  of  the  sport 
in  fishing  is  in  playing  the  fish, 
and  no  one  who  has  ever  played 
a  good  Fontinalis,  whether  he  has 
been  victorious  in  the  end  or  not, 
can  have  failed  to  conceive  the 
highest  respect  for  his  adversary's 
pluck,  strength,  cunning  and 
activity. 

Let  us  recall  a  day's  Fontinalis 
fishing,  once  enjoyed  on  a  tarn  in 
the  Hebrides  in  company  with  an 
old  comrade  who,  having  lived 
his  stirring  life  far  from  chance 
of  sport  by  flood  and  field,  was 
now  to  make  his  first  essay  as  a 
fisherman.  ,The  tarn  lies  in  the 
hills  eight  hundred  feet  above  the 
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level  of  the  lodge  and  our  first 
task  is  to  climb  the  mountain  side. 
It  is  no  easy  stroll,  for  we  have  to 
zigzag  our  way  up  a  tolerably 
precipitous  slope,  sometimes  knee- 
deep  in  heather,  sometimes  scram- 
bling over  a  bare  and  stony  scaur. 
Our  companion,  fresh  from  Lon- 
don, is  rather  in  "dealer's  con- 
dition "  and,  though  he  would  no 
doubt  beat  us  and  our  highland 
keeper  in  nimbly  crossing  Picca- 
dilly on  a  crowded  day  in  the 
season,  and  has  in  his  time  walked 
with  unshaken  steadiness  into  a 
"  hell  of  fire,*'  he  is  now  obliged 
to  own  that  for  the  present  he  is 
not  equal  to  the  situation.  He 
has  to  make  several  pauses  to 
admire  the  view,  and  in  all  sub- 
sequent time,  the  keeper  points 
out  sundry  stones  and  tufts  of 
heather  as  the  spots  where  the 
Major  rested.  When  we  reach 
the  crest,  we  have  a  three-mile 
tramp  over  moor  and  moss,  but, 
though  the  route  is  sufficiently 
accidents,  we  have  no  further  severe 
trials  to  wind  and  limb.  We  have 
plenty  of  interest  in  our  walk,  for 
we  flush  several  old  cock  grouse, 
which  rise  silently  and  make  short 
flights,  for  their  consorts  are  occu- 
pied with  family  cares  near  at 
hand.  A  peregrine  is  hovering 
far  above  us  which  has  hitherto 
escaped  the  doom  due  to  his 
marauding  race,  but  the  where- 
abouts of  his  nest  is  known  and, 
in  a  day  or  two,  all  the  keepers  in 
the  district  will  gather  and  make 
a  combined  attempt  to  harry  his 
home.  We  are  on  the  march  of 
the  deer  forest,  and  we  wish  to 
show  to  the  London  stranger 
some  of  its  occupants.  By  Jove  ! 
There  they  are — a  stag  and  two 
hinds.  How  fitly  they  take  their 
place  in  the  landscape  and  what 
nonsense  is  the  Radical .  outcry 
against  their  existence  upon  deso- 
late, storm-beaten  lands  which  are 
quite  unfit  for- any  other  purpose ! 


Here  we  are,  however.  There 
before  us  is  the  little  loch  only  a 
few  acres  in  extent,  in  which  are 
the  Fontinalis.  It  lies  snugly  shel- 
tered in  a  little  cup  in  the  hills, 
which  rise  around  it,  in  a  circle 
of  heathy  knolls.  A  few  trees 
hang  over  its  banks  here  and 
there.  At  some  points  there  are 
abrupt  walls  of  rock  rearing  them- 
selves from  the  water,  at  others  a 
sloping,  gravelly  shore,  while  there 
are  small  verdant  promontories 
that  jut  boldly  out  washed  by  the 
rippling  wavelets.  Pure,  cool  and 
sparkling,  the  loch  is  fed  by  two 
or  three  tiny  rills  trickling  from 
the  neighbouring  heights,  but  such 
a  supply  is  not  sufficient  to  main- 
tain its  volume  which  is  supported 
by  the  general  drainage  from  the 
hill  surface  and  also  possibly  by 
springs  welling  up  in  its  basin. 

From  the  loch  there  are  only 
two  issues.  One  an  overflow  to- 
wards another  smaller  tarn  at  a 
lower  level,  which  has  thus  re- 
ceived a  flourishing  fontinalis 
colony  ;  the  other  a  streamlet 
that,  breaking  out  of  one  corner, 
makes  its  way  through  the  hills 
and  leaps  downwards  to  the  sea, 
into  which  it  eventually  throws 
itself,  augmented  into  quite  a 
respectably  sized  burn.  Down 
this  streamlet  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  Fontinalis  would  go  without 
fail  if  the  way  was  not  blocked  by 
a  well-protected  gate  which  effec- 
tually stands  as  an  obstacle  to 
their  wandering  propensities. 

The  day  is  bright,  but  there  are 
occasional  light  clouds  that  throw 
passing  shadows,  and  there  is 
a  gentle,  south-westerly  breeze 
whose  breath  just  kisses  the  water 
in  little  streaks,  making  a  most 
desirable  curl  on  the  surface. 
The  Zulu,  the  teal  and  red,  and 
the  red  hackle,  are  proved  flies 
in  the  Hebrides,  and  with  them 
carefully  arranged  on  our  casting 
lines  we  get  to  work.     The  Major's 
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first  attempts  at  presenting  them 
to  the  fish  that  we  see  rising  near 
the  shore  are  not,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  altogether  scien- 
tific or  successful,  but  a  handy 
man,  tyro  though  he  may  be,  who 
is  stimulated  by  a  real  sympathy 
with  sport  soon  gets  over  prelim- 
inary difficulties,  and,  before  half 
an  hour  is  over,  he  is  throwing 
quite  a  long  line  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner.  Having  seen 
him  land  his  first  trout,  we  leave 
him  in  the  tutelage  of  Donald, 
who  has  forgotten  more  about 
fishing  than  we  ever  knew  and, 
in  the  gentle  science,  is  fitted  to 
be  preceptor  to  an  Emperor.  We 
commence  operations  on  our  own 
account  and  make  a  prosperous 
beginning,  hooking  three  Ash  at 
once.  The  biggest,  however,  is 
only  half  a  pound,  so  there  is 
little  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
them.  It  is  evident  that  the  fish 
are  on  the  feed,  and  that  we  are 
in  for  a  prosperous  day,  so  we 
give  our  undivided  attention  to 
our  work,  and  for  a  cime  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  the  result. 
We  will  not  raise  the  usual  doubts 
as  to  an  angler's  veracity  by  say- 
ing how  many  Fontinalis  came 
into  our  basket  and  what  was  the 
weight  of  our  biggest  fish.  Suffi- 
cient that  we  are  almost  satisfied. 
Surely  no  one  was  ever  quite  satis- 
fied with  his  luck  when  he  had  a 
rod  in  his  hand.  There  was,  of 
course,  that  monster,  three  pounds 
weight,  if  he  was  an  ounce,  that 
kept  us  lamenting  by  that  rock. 
There  were  others ;  but  why  recall 
failures?  'Tis  not  in  mortals 
always  to  command  success,  and 
we  had  had  quite  as  much  sport 
as  was  good  for  us. 

The  breeze  is  dying  away  to 
nothing  and  the  fish  seem  to  have 
sunk  to  the  bottom.  We  reel  up 
and  begin  to  think  about  luncheon. 
We  cast  our  eyes  to  the  other  side 
of  the  loch  to  see  what  the  Major 


is  doing.  By  the  powers  1  He 
must  have  got  a  big  one,  for  his 
rod  is  bent  into  a  beautiful  curve, 
his  line  is  taut  and  Donald  is 
giving  instructions  with  more  em- 
phasis than  becomes  an  elder  of 
the  Kirk.  The  Major  is  standing 
on  the  extreme  point  of  a  little 
promontory  and  has  his  attention 
fixed  on  the  deeply  plunging  tor- 
pedo at  the  end  of  his  line.  He 
has  forgotten  on  what  a  small  slip 
of  dry  ground  he  is  standing.  He 
takes  a  step  to  one  side.  We  feel 
inclined  to  holloa  out  "  Take 
care."  We  knew  he  would  do  it, 
he  takes  a  step  backwards  and, 
with  a  mighty  splash,  he  is  in  the 
loch.  But  the  waters  are  not 
very  deep  and  he  is  soon  out 
again  with  no  more  harm  than  a 
dram  of  whisky  will  cure.  He 
has  determinedly  held  on  to  bis 
rod  and  the  Fontinalis  has  been 
too  well  hooked  to  be  able  to 
get  free.  Donald  is  ready  with 
the  landing  net  and  soon  the 
best  fish  of  the  day  is  held  up  in 
triumph. 

We  lunch,  we  smoke,  the  breeze 
rises  again  and  we  recommence 
fishing.  The  day  wears  on  and 
at  last  we  must  take  our  home- 
ward way.  Even  Donald  admits 
that  we  have  done  well,  the  more 
so  as  he  carries  our  united  spoil 
back  to  the  lodge  and  its  weight  is 
no  trifle.  Trout  of  four  and  five 
pounds  have  been  caught  in  the 
loch  and  doubtless  some  similar 
monsters  still  remain  in  its  depths  ! 
but  we  have  never  killed  any  much 
over  two  pounds.  Still  that  is 
good  enough  for  us  and  we  think 
that  we  are  well  justified  in  think- 
ing the  Fontinalis  one  of  the  most 
sporting  fishes  of  our  acquaintance. 
Let  us  follow  the  example  of  the 
Fur,  Feather  and  Fin  Series,  in  con- 
clusion, and  say  a  word  as  to  the 
merits  of  our  fish  for  the  table. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  his  flesh 
varies  in  colour  in   different  in- 
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dividuals,  nor  have  we  ever  been 
able  to  assign  any  rule  or  reason 
for  the  variation.  Sometimes  it 
is  pink  like  that  of  a  salmon  trout, 
sometimes  it  is  white  and  some- 
times almost  yellow.  But  what- 
ever the  colour,  no  one  can  ever 


gainsay  the  superlative  excellence 
of  its  flavour.  It  can  never  be 
anything  but  delicious,  but  pro- 
bably it  will  rouse  the  highest 
enthusiasm  when  it  is  presented 
in  a  souchct  or  en  papillott. 

C.  Stein. 


Shall  We  Have  Shorter  Periods  at  Polo  ? 


To  this  question  many  people, 
whether  interested  in  polo  as 
players  or  spectators,  would  be 
inclined  to  reply  in  the  affirmative. 
Let  me  endeavour  to  put  briefly 
before  the  readers  of  Baily  what 
can  be  said  in  favour  of  a  change 
in  the  period  of  time  allowed  for 
matches.  The  question  divides 
itself  into  two  parts:  Is  ten 
minutes  too  long  to  play  without  a 
change  of  ponies  or  a  halt  ?  Are 
three  "  twenties "  excessive  in 
point  of  time  for  a  match?  The 
present  rule  provides,  as  everyone 
knows,  for  a  match  to  be  divided 
into  three  periods  of  twenty 
minutes'  duration.  These  three 
periods  are  subdivided  into  two  of 
ten  minutes  each,  at  the  close  of 
which  latter  a  short  halt  is  called 
to  enable  men  to  change  their 
ponies.  But  of  late  the  "ten" 
has  quite  superseded  the  "  twenty  " 
in  reckoning  the  progress  of  a 
match,  and  everyone  asks  now 
which  "  ten  "  it  is  and  how  many 
more  of  the  six  periods  that  make 
up  the  total,  remain.  The  ten 
minutes  is  a  comparatively  recent 
innovation,  for  till  quite  lately  the 
twenty  minutes  was  the  unit,  and 
men  rushed  off  to  change  ponies 
at  any  and  every  pause  in  the 
game.  This  was  felt  to  be  an 
evil,  and  after  some  opposition 
the  present  rule  was  adopted  by 
the  Hurlingham  Polo  Committee. 
The  change  was  strongly  advo- 
cated at  the  time  in  Baily. 


The  idea  then  was,  that  it 
would  be  better  if  all  the  players 
changed  at  the  same  time,  and 
that  ten  minutes  was  not  too 
long  for  any  pony  to  play  in  a 
galloping  game.  In  the  three 
years  which  have  passed  since  the 
ten  minutes  rule  was  put  forward, 
the  pace  of  polo  has  grown  faster 
than  ever,  and  the  strain  on  ponies 
and  their  riders  has  consequently 
increased.  Moreover,  experience 
has  shown  that  the  ball  often  re- 
mains in  play  two,  three,  or  even 
five  minutes  over  the  prescribed 
time,  even  at  Hurlingham  or 
Ranelagh,  and  much  longer  than 
this  on  full-sized  boarded  grounds 
like  Eden  Park. 

Now,  ten  minutes  is  fully  long 
enough  for  a  pony  to  carry  a  heavy 
man  in  a  fast  game  of  polo.  Every 
moment  after  that  lessens  the 
pony's  chance  of  coming  out  again 
for  his  next  turn,  and  since  riding 
a  tired  animal  is  most  wearying 
and  possibly  dangerous,  it  reduces 
the  man's  store  of  energy  and 
often  prevents  him  from  being 
able  to  play  well  up  to  the  end  of 
a  closely  fought  out  game.  But 
it  is  evident  that  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  play  on  till  the  ball  goes 
out  of  bounds — and  to  leave  off 
before  would  be  most  undesirable 
— then,  supposing  that  ten  minutes 
is  the  outside  time  for  which  man 
and  pony  can  be  at  their  best,  the 
period  obviously  should  be  short- 
ened.    My  own  observation  leads 
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me  to  the  conclusion  that  a  ten 
minutes  period  is  a  little  too  long, 
and  moreover,  as  things  at  present 
stand,  this  time  is  often  exceeded, 
thus  causing  an  undue  strain  on 
the  powers  of  the  pony  ridden. 
In  India,  with  grounds  faster  than 
ours,  always  full-sized  and  with 
no  boards,  five  minutes  has  been 
found  long  enough  for  each  in- 
dividual period  of  play.  With 
our  stronger  ponies,  better  climate 
and  slower  and  smaller  grounds, 
we  can  probably  play  for  rather 
longer  than  this.  What  I  would 
suggest  is  that  the  twenty  minute 
periods  be  done  away  with,  and 
that  there  be  substituted  a  given 
number  of  ten  minute  divisions, 
with  a  short  pause  at  the  end  of 
each  five  minutes  for  the  change 
of  ponies.  This  would  ensure 
that  ponies  would  hardly  ever  be 
on  the  ground  more  than  eight 
minutes,  even  on  the  largest 
grounds. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second 
question :  Shall  the  total  length  of 
matches  be  reduced?  Of  course 
it  would  be  quite  easy  to  have  six 
ten  minutes  divided  into  twelve 
shorter  periods  of  five  minutes. 
But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  most  polo 
matches  are  decided  in  the  third 
or  fourth  "  ten."  How  often  we 
see  the  weaker  team  go  to  pieces 
at  about  half  time,  and  for  the 
last  part  of  the  match  goals  are 
added  to  the  score  of  the  winners 
while  spectators  yawn. 

Directly  the  interest  dies  out  of 
a  match  at  polo,  the  time  occupied 
after  that  is  wasted,  and  worse 
than  wasted,  for  it  tires  the  ponies 
to  no  purpose.  Therefore  five 
periods  of  ten  minutes  divided  as 
above  would  be  ample,  and  per- 
haps four  periods  would  be  better 
still.  However,  forty  minutes 
might  be  thought  too  short  a 
time  for  a  first-class  match,  and 
for  many  reasons  it  is  undesirable 
for  matches  of  different  classes  to 


be  of  different  length.  Perhaps 
the  best  plan  would  be  to  let  all 
ties  in  a  tournament  last  four 
"  tens,"  the  finals  being  extended 
to  five,  all  individual  matches  not 
forming  part  of  a  tournament  re- 
maining at  four  "  tens." 

I  can  foresee  one  objection  that 
will   be  raised.       Supposing  the 
ball  to  remain  in  play  for  six  or 
seven  minutes,  this  will  cause  the 
second  portion  of  each  period  to 
be    too    short.      It   is  no  doubt 
desirable    in    any  case,   whether 
the  periods  be  "  tens  "  or  "  twen- 
ties,"  that   the  division  of  time 
should    be  as   even   as  possible. 
To  this  end  I  would  suggest,  from 
some  experience  as  time-keeper  at 
polo   matches,  a   rule  or   by-law 
which  might  run  something  like 
the   following:    "When  the  ball 
is  out  of  bounds  so  short  a  time 
before  the  expiration  of  the  period 
of  play  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  time-keeper,  that  period  will 
be  exceeded  after  the  ball    has 
been  hit  or  thrown  in  again,  he 
shall    ring    the    bell    as    though 
the    time    had    actually    expired 
and   the  players  shall   leave  the 
ground."     Or  if  this  be  thought 
to  give  too  much  discretion  to  the 
time-keeper  —  who,    however,    is, 
and  should  be,  a  responsible  per- 
son, it  might  run  thus:  "  If  the  ball 
is  out  of  play  when  there  remains 
less  than  one  minute  before  the 
close  of  time,  the   bell  shall    be 
rung,  and  the  time  so  lost  shall 
be  added    to  the  next   period  of 
play." 

Something  of  this  kind  would 
have  the  effect  in  practice  of 
equalising  the  periods  of  play  as 
much  as  is  possible  under  the 
necessary  conditions  of  the  game. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
most  players,  though  they  may 
not  agree  with  everything  said 
above,  will  yet  see  that  the  fore- 
going lines  suggest  a  really  de- 
sirable change.     The  advantages 
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would  be  considerable  to  all  con-  tend     to    increase    the    growing 

ceraed.     Shorter  matches  would  popularity  of  polo  as  a  spectacle, 

enable   polo    managers    to    have  The   tail  end  of  a   match,  from 

more   games ;    it    would    enable  which  the  spirit  has  evaporated, 

players  to  do  with  fewer  ponies,  is  not  an  entertaining  sight, 
and  thus  reduce  the  cost  of  the         I  cannot  think  that  it  will  be 

game.    Three  ponies  would  then  long  before  some  such  change  is 

suffice   where    four    are    wanted  brought   about.     True,   it   would 

now.    A  heavy  man  would  have  a  perhaps  lessen  the  just  value  of 

better  chance,  since  it  makes  all  condition,  but  as  polo  is  played 

the  difference  to  a  pony  whether  in    the    height    of    the    London 

he  carries  fifteen  stone   for   five  season  the  necessary  early  hours 

minutes   or    for    ten.       For    the  and  plain   living  are  difficult  to 

shorter  period  a  well-bred  pony  keep  to,  and,  after  all,  the  victory 

will  gallop  under  him  almost  as  of  the  "  fittest  "  is  pretty  certain 

well  as  under  a   man  of  lighter  at    any    game    of    strength    and 

weight.  skill. 
The  change    would    certainly  D. 


The  Dead  Men's  Steeplechase. 

To    MY    FRIEND   LEONARD   G RIMES. 

It  was  Cooma  Jim  from  the  Sydney  side, 

And  Warngal  Joe  from  Bourke, 
That  met,  where  the  dusky  pines  divide 
The  course,  by  the  March  winds  parched  and  dried, 
From  the  road  to  the  Border  town — to  ride 

Their  nags  in  the  morning  work. 

Monaro's  best  were  the  bay  and  Jim, 

And  Joe  rode  a  chestnut  mare ; 
(Aye,  still  by  the  Lachlan  they  swear  by  him), 
And  both  were  swarthy  and  tough  and  slim ; 
Slender  of  foot  and  supple  of  limb  ; 

Clever  and  clean  and  spare. 

Said  Jim  to  Joe,  as  they  neared  the  track 
Where  the  schooling  fences  stood, 
"  Say,  mate,  the  talent  may  well  look  black, 
"  When  they  see  you  up  on  the  Northern  crack ; 
"  But  whether  it's  your  nag  or  mine  they  back, 
"  You'll  find  us  a  bit  too  good  !  " 

Said  Joe,  as  they  stopped  by  the  big  she-oak 
(Where  the  hoods  and  sheets  are  stripped), 
"  You're  good  at  brag,  you  Monaro  folk  ; 
4<  But  this  you  may  put  in  your  pipes  and  smoke, 
4i  Your  crack  and  you  will  be  lame  and  broke, 
"  Before  you  will  see  us  whipped." 
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Jim  flushed,  as  he  tightened  his  saddle-girth, 

And  muttered  a  fierce  bush  oath — 
(Wild  words  and  folly  are  twinned  at  birth)  — 
"  For  a  three-mile  spin,  though  he's  all  I'm  worth, 
"  I'll  back  my  bay,  through  hell  or  on  earth  ; 
"  The  winner  shall  keep  them  both  !  " 

"  Done  !  neither  your  bra?  nor  your  bet  I  bar !  " 

Said  Joe,  with  a  jibing  sneer, 
"  For  an  extra  gallop  will  scarcely  mar 
"  Her  chance;  she's  fitter  than  most  nags  are: 
"  But  earth  and  hell  being  wide  and  far, 
"  I  reckon  we'll  make  it  here." 

The  horses  are  ready,  the  coin  is  spun ; 

They  have  cantered  lightly  down 
To  the  post  that  flares  in  the  morning  sun — 
The  bridles  are  gathered,  the  race  begun — 
Already  the  first  two  flights  are  won ; 

And  crossed,  the  track  to  the  town. 

Like  the  launching  shaft  from  the  loosened  bow 

They  rush  at  the  low  sod  wall ; 
And  now  at  the  three-rail  fence  they  go  ; 
Bang  !  crash  !  and  their  guardian  spirits  know, — 
As  the  splinters  fly  to  the  pastern's  blow — 

How  near  they  came  to  a  fall. 

Together  they  leap  at  the  log-fence ;  now 

They  close  in  the  turn  for  home ; 
Together  along  through  the  sand  they  plough  ; 
And  steeds  and  riders,  from  knee  to  brow — 
Rein,  spur,  and  snaffle,  and  saddle-bow — 

Are  spattered  with  sweat  and  foam. 

The  veins  net  out  on  the  reeking  hide ; 

The  flank  spurts  red  to  the  steel ; 
The  saddle  groans  on  the  shuddering  side 
To  the  straining  knee ;  yet  ever  they  ride  ; 
While  the  volleying  hoof-beats,  stride  for  stride, 

Keep  time  like  a  maddened  reel. 

No  slack  nor  stay  ;  still  the  pace  they  keep ; 

No  check,  nor  fear  of  a  fall ; 
Though  the  loose  stone  wall  at  the  last  looms  steep, 
Together  they  rush,  and  as  one  they  leap  ; 
There's  a  stirrup-clash     ....     and  a  slaughtered  heap 

Is  lying  behind  the  wall ! 

*  *  *  *  *::  * 

There's  a  stockman,  riding  the  dusty  track, 

Who  seeks  in  vain  for  a  stray  : 
There  is  peace  awhile,  from  his  stockwhip's  crack, 
For  the  mob  he  brings  from  the  Furthest  Back— 
And  the  clouds  with  the  autumn  rains  are  black — 

(One  year,  to  the  self-same  day !) 
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He  rides  to  the  edge  of  the  burnt -up  course, 

And  eagerly  stares  around 
At  the  rolling  echo,  that  gains  in  force, 
Of  a  race,  that  is  ridden  without  remorse  ; 
And  checks,  and  swears  at  his  frightened  horse 

That  starts  at  the  sudden  sound. 

At  the  gap,  where  the  dusky  pines  divide, 

He  sees — with  a  nameless  fear 
Of  an  unknown  horror — two  horsemen  ride : 
(No  steeds  ever  saddled  may  long  abide 
The  pace  they  are  galloping,  stride  for  stride), 

And  pales,  as  the  pair  draw  near. 

'Tis  a  chestnut  mare,  with  a  lengthy  bay ; 

He  watches  them  where  they  come ; 
And  the  stockman  shivers,  as  strong  men  may, 
For  the  Terror  that  comes  in  the  broad  noon-day 
In  the  silent  Bush  ;  and  his  lips  are  gray 

As  he  hears  their  hoof-strokes  drum. 

Through  the  dusty  billows  he  sees  them  dash, 

With  a  fixed  and  spell-bound  stare  ; 
For  the  splinters  fly  and  the  tough  rails  smash : 
And  he  stammers  an  oath  in  his  brown  moustache 
As  he  sees  them  fly  at  the  stone  wall.     Flash  ! 

They  vanish     ....     in  empty  air ! 

And  his  steed  may  graze  by  the  dry  lagoon 

And  snuff  at  the  rising  gale ; 
His  cattle  may  range  through  the  afternoon ; 
And  the  stray,  unsought-for,  may  taste  the  boon 
Of  the  forest -grass  :  for  the  Autumn  moon 

Lights  a  frenzied  man  and  pale ! 


There's  a  lass  where  the  Lachlan's  waters  flow ; 

There's  a  wife  by  the  Snowy's  stream ; 
And  they  wait,  as  the  summers  come  and  go ; 
They  look  to  the  west,  for  the  lads  they  know 
To  ride  to  the  gate,  in  the  sunset's  glow  ; 

They  weep,  for  a  shattered  dream. 

There's  a  racecourse,  out  by  a  Border  town 

Where  they  say — that  once  a  year, 
When  the  league-long  pastures  are  burnt  and  brown 
With  the  winds  of  March,  ere  the  rains  come  down — 
That  not  for  the  wealth  of  a  royal  crown, 

Will  the  stockmen  linger  near. 

Geoffrey  de  Holden-Stone. 
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Hunter  Sires. 


By  Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  Bart. 


The  high  class  hunter,  able  to 
carry  weight,  gallop,  jump  and 
stay,  grows  no  more  common 
as  the  years  pass.  We  see  how 
difficult  it  is  to  procure  horses  of 
this  stamp  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  a  stud  of  weight  carriers, 
from  the  stable  of  a  man  with  a 
reputation  for  being  with  hounds, 
comes  under  the  hammer  at 
Leicester  or  Albert  Gate  ;  or  when 
such  animals  do  come  into  the 
sale  ring  they  change  hands  at 
prices  which  place  them  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  all  but  men  of 
the  largest  means ;  and  the  figures 
paid  for  them  suggest  that  the 
production  of  weight  -  carrying 
hunters  is  a  department  of  breed- 
ing which  requires  more  careful 
consideration    than     it     receives. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accu- 
rate to  say  that  the  scarcity  indi- 
cates the  need  of  alteration  in 
accepted  theories  as  to  hunter 
breeding.  For  very  many  years 
it  has  been  an  article  of  faith  with 
most  breeders  that  the  only  horse 
worth  schooling  for  the  field  is 
the  thoroughbred,  or  at  least  an 
animal  got  by  a  thoroughbred. 

Time  was  when  this  belief  was 
justified;  but  at  the  present  day 
its  survival  has  proved  the  chief 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  creating  a 
stouter  class  of  hunter.  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  earlier  decades  of 
the  present,  the  thoroughbred  race- 
horse differed  in  vital  respects 
from  his  descendant  of  modern 
times.  The  ardent  advocate  of 
the  thoroughbred  for  use  as  a 
hunter  sire  loses  sight  of  the  all- 
important  fact  that  his  character 
and  qualifications  have  been  slowly 
but  surely  changing  in  due  corre- 


spondence with  the  changes  in  our 
system  of  racing ;  and  forgets 
that  the  qualities  we  seek  in  the 
modern  hunter  have  been  to  a 
very  great  extent  bred  out  of  him. 

To  show  the  completeness  of 
the  change  in  our  system  of  racing 
it  will  be  well  to  glance  at  a  few 
points  in  the  past  history  of  the 
Turf  which  have  bearing  upon  the 
stamina  of  racehorses.  In  the 
Sporting  Magazine  of  1810,  will 
be  found  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive article  on  the  "  Antiquity 
and  Progress  of  Horse- Racing," 
from  which  the  following  excerpt  , 
is  taken  : — 

"  Only  after  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
(1 154)  that  gentlemen  began,  amongst 
other  feats  of  sporting,  to  try  the  fleet- 
ness  of  their  horses  against  one  another. 
.  '.  .  .  Gentlemen  went  on  breeding 
their  horses  so  fine,  for  the  sake  of  shape 
and  speed  only.  Those  animals,  which 
were  only  second,  third,  or  fourth-rates  in 
speed,  were  considered  to  be  quite  useless. 
This  custom  continued  until  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  (1702),  when  a  public-spirited 
gentleman*  (observing  inconvenience  aris- 
ing from  this  exclusiveness)  left  thirteen 
plates,  or  purses,  to  be  run  for  at  such 
places  as  the  Crown  should  appoint. 
Hence  they  are  called  the  Kings  or 
Queen's  Plates,  or  Guineas.  They  were 
given  upon  the  condition  that  each  horse, 
mare,  or  gelding,  should  carry  twelve  stone 
weight :  the  best  of  three  heats  over  a  four- 
mile  course.  By  this  method  a  stronger 
and  more  useful  breed  were  soon  raised; 
and,  if  the  horse  did  not  win  the  guineas, 
he  was  yet  strong  enough  to  make  a  good 
hunter.  By  these  crossings — as  the  jockeys 
term  it — we  have  horses  of  full  blood, 
three-quarters  blood,  or  half-bred,  suitable 
to  carry  any  burthens;  by  which  means 
the  English  breed  of  horses  is  allowed  to 
be  the  best,  and  is  greatly  esteemed  by 
foreigners." 

The  establishment  of  those  Royal 
Plates   did   not   do  all   that    was 


*  If  this  be  a  true  statement  it  may  be  seen 
from  what  source  came  the  money  which  oxiguiaUv 
supplied  the  "  Queen's  Plates." 
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hoped  for.  In  the  reign  of  George 
II.  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
discourage  the  breeding  of  "a 
vile  and  paltry"  class  of  horse 
by  legislation  ;  and  accordingly, 
in  1740,  an  Act  was  passed  for  the 
suppression  of  races  for  "ponies 
and  other  small  or  weak  horses  "  ; 
all  matches  for  prizes  of  less  value 
than  £50  were  by  this  law  pro- 
hibited, and  a  scale  of  weights 
was  laid  down,  from  which  it  was 
a  punishable  offence  to  deviate. 
The  Statute  prescribed  a  minimum 
of  10  st.  for  a  five-year-old  ;  n  st. 
for  a  six-year-old,  while  a  seven- 
year-old  or  aged  horse,  was  to 
carry  at  least  12  stone;  and  as 
races  in  those  days  for  the  Royal 
Plates  and  other  prizes  were  still 
run  in  four-mile  heats,  it  will  be 
granted  that  a  horse  had  to  be  a 
stout  one  to  run  with  any  prospect 
of  staying  the  course,  to  say 
nothing  of  winning.  Racing  under 
these  or  very  similar  conditions 
prevailed  until  the  present  cen- 
tury was  well  advanced  ;  then  we 
find  four-mile  heats  still  the  vogue, 
and  horses  carrying  even  heavier 
weights ;  the  four-year-old  carried 

10  st.   4    lb. ;    the    five-year-old 

11  st.  6  lbs. ;  and  a  few  aged 
horses  12  st. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  insist  upon 
the  very  wide  difference  between 
the  horse  which  could  win  races 
under  these  conditions  and  the 
horse  which  wins  the  races  of  our 
own  day.  Our  grandfathers  made 
it  their  object  to  rear  racehorses 
which  could  carry  weight  and  stay 
over  a  distance ;  we  have  made  for 
ourselves  now-a-days  every  incen- 
tive to  produce  a  horse  which  can 
run  a  few  furlongs  under  a  feather- 
weight. We  have  not  to-day  ten 
races  of  any  importance  whose 
length  is  two  miles,  the  average 
distance  being  much  nearer  one 
mile;  and  the  average  weight 
carried  is  between  8  and  9  st. 
The  Welter  races,  for  which  first  - 

vol.  lxx. — no.  462. 


class  horses  run,  are  so  few  that 
they  offer  no  counteracting  influ- 
ence against  the  supreme  import- 
ance of  the  short  scurries  under 
light  weights. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
modern  racehorse  is  infinitely 
better  fitted  for  short  fast  races, 
carrying,  say,  8s t.  7lbs.,  than  was 
ever  his  ancestor.  Hambletonian 
or  Eclipse,  if  recalled  to  life  and 
asked  to  carry  that  weight  over 
the  five  furlongs  for  the  Chester- 
field Stakes  at  Newmarket,  would 
make  a  very  poor  display  in  the 
field  he  would  join  at  the  starting 
post ;  but  certainly  his  exhibition 
would  not  be  worse  than  that  of 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
modern  racehorses,  were  they 
asked  to  get  the  best  of  three 
heats  over  a  four  -  mile  course, 
carrying  11  or  i2st.  The  point 
to  be  insisted  on  is  that  the  hunter 
qualities  of  the  thoroughbred  have 
made  him  less  valuable  as  a  sire  ; 
but  the  belief  in  his  ability  to  get 
stock  possessing  those  qualities 
still  survives. 

The  thoroughbred,  when  he  can 
carry  13  or  14SL,  gallop,  jump 
and  stay,  is  the  ideal  hunter ;  the 
difficulty  is  to  find  him  possessed 
of  the  shape  and  stamina  to  do 
these  and  transmit  them  to  his 
stock. 

The  evidence  given  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Horse 
Breeding  in  Ireland  (1897),  showed 
very  plainly  that  the  thoroughbred 
stallions  standing  for  service  in 
most  parts  of  the  country  could 
not  now  be  depended  on  to  get 
hunter  stock  of  good  class.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  these 
lacked  bone  and  substance,  and 
the  mares  now  owned  by  the 
farmers  being  for  the  most  part 
of  a  light  and  weedy  class — mares 
of  a  better  stamp  formerly  com- 
mon, having  been  sold  out  of  the 
country — did  nothing  to  correct 
the    shortcomings     of    the    sire. 
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Like  produces  like,  and  the 
progeny  got  by  weedy  thorough- 
breds out  of  weedy  mares  are 
themselves  weeds.  In  former 
years,  before  necessity  compelled 
the  Irish  farmers  to  accept  the 
tempting  prices  offered  by  foreign 
buyers  for  mares  of  good  stamp, 
the  want  of  bone  and  other 
attributes  which  are  so  usual 
a  fault  in  the  average  thorough- 
bred sire  was  of  less  moment. 
Several  witnesses  spoke  highly 
of  the  "Old  Irish  Mare,"  an 
animal  said  to  be  now  nearly 
extinct.  '  The  late  Mr.  John  H. 
Barry,  of  Ballyvonare,  Doneraile, 
Co.  Cork,  traced  this  breed  to 
Merry  Andrew,  a  horse  bred 
about  the  year  1730  or  1731,  from 
Fox,  by  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  a 
famous  turfite  in  Queen  Anne's 
reign.  To  quote  from  an  old 
document  produced  by  Mr.  Barry 
for  the  information  of  the  Com- 
missioners :  "  His  great  grand- 
dam  was  by  Mr.  Place's  White 
Arabian  on  a  thoroughbred  mare 
of  Mr.  Treganville.  Merry 
Andrew  won  the  700  Guineas 
Stakes  at  Newmarket  in  April, 
1735,  and  the  Thousand  Guineas 
Stakes  in  October  after,  from 
twelve  of  the  best  horses  in 
England;  and  in  the  year  1736 
he  won  His  Majesty's  Plate  at 
Lewes,  near  Canterbury."  What 
was  called  the  old  Irish  mare  was 
descended  from  that  class  of  horse. 
"  They  remained  in  the  county 
and  the  farmers  would  speak  of 
*  the  old  strain  and  the  old  mare.' 
They  generally  kept  one  of  the 
Andrew  strain  of  the  old  mares 
in  the  family.  There  was 
another  strain,  a  horse  called 
Diamond,  got  out  of  a  Diamond 
mare."  The  old  Irish  mare  was 
"short-legged,  had  good  slanting 
shoulders  and  proper  action — 
was  able  to  trot  eight  miles  an 
hour  under  a  cart."  This  direct 
descendant  of  the  old  stamp  of 


blue  blood  had  inherited  his 
hunter  -  like  qualities,  and  wit- 
nesses stated  that  it  was  off  sock 
mares  that  the  best  weight-carry- 
ing hunters  were  bred.  It  may 
be  added  that  a  descendant  « 
Merry  Andrew  is  a  registered 
hunter  sire  under  the  Rules  of  the 
Hunters'  Improvement  Society. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  large 
majority  of  witnesses  from  the 
hunter  breeding  districts  of  Ire- 
land that  the  horse  required  now 
to  get  hunting  stock  is  the  good 
half-bred  of  hunter  shape  with 
plenty  of  bone.  Mr.  Samuel  John- 
ston of  the  Co.  Galway,  a  breeder 
of  weight-carrying  hunters  said 
(Answers  to  Questions  4277  and 
4278)  that  the  best  horse  he  had 
ever  known  in  his  district,  and 
the  one  that  made  more  money 
for  the  people  than  any  horse  hie 
ever  knew,  was  Thunderbolt, 
a  half-bred  by  Old  Thunderbolt, 
a  thoroughbred.  He  himself  had 
sent  good  half-bred  mares  to  this 
horse  and  had  got  excellent  stock 
by  him.  "  I  have  had  ^"70  for 
three-year-olds  out  of  the  halter 
got  by  that  horse,  I  have  got  ^"140 
for  a  four-year-old  trained  hunter 
by  him,  if  you  might  call  a  four- 
year-old  a  trained  hunter.  I  have 
sold    them    at    ^"i2e,   ^"130  and 

Captain  C.  Fetherstonhaugh, 
who  for  many  years  has  bred 
hunters  in  Westmeath,  stated 
that  there  was  a  number  of  very 
good  thoroughbred  stallions  in  his 
district,  but  he  also  thought  "  that 
a  class  of  stallion  is  required  in 
the  country  other  than  a  thorough- 
bred horse,  for  the  use  of  small 
farmers  whose  mares  are  of  a 
weedy  description . "  I  think  a  half- 
bred  horse,  that  is  to  say,  a  horse 
with  a  good  admixture  of  thorough- 
bred blood  and  bred  from  what  is 
called  a  country  mare,  an  old  Irish 
country  mare,  would  be  the  best 
stamp  for  use  in  the  country. 
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The  witnesses  were  practically 
unanimous  in  holding  that  more 
bone  and  substance  were  what  the 
present  breed  of  Irish  hunter 
required ;  and  while  a  few  were 
of  opinion  that  these  should  be 
sought  through  the  introduction 
of  a  stouter  and  better  stamp  of 
mare,  whose  shape  would  correct 
the  admitted  deficiencies  of  the 
thoroughbred  stallions,  by  far  the 
larger  number  of  experts  strongly 
urged  the  wider  use  of  the  half- 
bred  or  hunter  sire. 

Mr.   Burdett-Coutts,    M.P.,   in 
course  of  his  evidence  made  some 
remarks  upon  another  character- 
istic of  the  modern  thoroughbred 
which  have   very  direct   bearing 
upon  his  potentialities  as  a   sire 
of  hunters.      He  attached  great 
weight  to  the  high  courage  which 
racing  has  engendered,  but  was  of 
opinion  that  "  the  courage  which 
has  been  inherent   through   long 
generations  of  training  has  more 
recently    been   contracted,   so  to 
speak,  into  the  shape  of  a  sudden 
effort  over  a  short   distance ;    a 
great  effort  of  nervous  or  muscular 
energy  for  a  short  distance."    Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts  denned  endurance 
as  "a  prolonged  and  distributed 
development   of    courage";    and 
for  crossing  purposes,  *.*.,  getting 
hunters,  this  is  by  far  the  most 
desirable   shape    equine    courage 
can  assume. 

We  are  now  doing  what  we  can 
to  recover  the  ground  lost  by  our 
defective  system.  The  expression 
"  ground  lost,"  is  employed  inten- 
tionally, because  old  records,  pic- 
torial and  printed,  show  that  our 
fathers  possessed  a  breed  of  hun- 
ters of  the  most  useful  stamp. 
There  are  in  existence  many  old 
portraits  of  celebrated  sires — other 
than  thoroughbred — which,  in  the 
early  and  middle  parts  of  the  cen- 
tury did  good  service  by  begetting 
stock  of  the  stamp  required  for 
carrying   heavy   weights   over  a 


country  and  for  coaching  purposes; 
and  further  we  find  in  the  old 
Sporting  Magazine  and  contem- 
porary publications,  records  and 
particulars  of  these  horses  and 
their  achievements.  At  this  period 
sons  of  these  weight-carriers  be- 
came sires  in  their  turn  and 
repetition  of  the  process  produced 
a  breed  of  horse  quite  distinct 
from  the  thoroughbred.  It  is  hard 
to  understand  why  this  valuable 
class  of  line-bred  hunter  sires  should 
have  been  allowed  to  disappear : 
the  failure  to  maintain  it  can  only 
have  been  due  to  the  craze  for 
speed  without  regard  for  such 
important  attributes  as  bone,  shape 
and  general  utility.  As  an 
example  we  find  in  the  Sporting 
Magazine  of  1836,  a  portrait  of 
Pantomime,  a  favourite  hunter 
of  David  Majoribanks  Robertson, 
Esq.  It  is  stated  in  the  descrip- 
tive article  that  the  dam  of  Pan- 
tomime was  "  not  thoroughbred." 
This  horse  was  believed  to  be 
uone  of  the  last,  as  he  has  been  one 
of  the  best  of  the  sons  of  Grim- 
aldi,  a  race  of  hunters  nearly  ex- 
tinct, and  justly  celebrated  for 
their  high  courage,  honesty  and 
stoutness."  Cognac,  whose  por- 
trait was  painted  by  J.  E.  Feme- 
ley,  in  1826,  is  another  horse  of 
similar  stamp. 

The  Hunters'  Improvement 
Society  took  a  long  step  in  the 
right  direction  when  they  opened 
their  Register  for  Hunter  Sires 
a  few  years  ago.  This  registra- 
tion gives  a  valuable  class  of 
animal  the  accredited  position 
the  interests  of  hunter-breeding 
require  it  should  hold  ;  and  the 
conditions  under  which  horses 
and  mares  are  accepted  for  reg- 
istry are  framed  in  a  practical 
spirit. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  repro- 
duce here  the  Rules  of  the  Hunters' 
Improvement  Society  in  respect 
of  registration : — 
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CONDITIONS  OF  ENTRY  FOR 
STALLIONS 

Under  Rules  I,  2  and  3. 

A  Stallion,  with  a  veterinary  certificate 
of  soundness  from  hereditary  disease,  may 
be  accepted  for  registry  as  a  Hunter  Sire 
on  following  conditions : — 

I. — Provided  he  has  won  races  under 
Jockey  Club  Rules,  or  open  races  under 
Grand  National  Rules;  or 

a. — Provided  his  only  half-bred  strain  is 
that  of  an  ancestor  which  has  won  races 
under  Jockey  Club  Rules,  or  open  races 
under  Grand  National  Rules ;  or 

3. — Provided  his  only  half* bred  strain  is 
that  of  a  Stallion  that  has  sired,  or  that 
of  a  mare  that  has  bred,  winners  of  races 
under  Jockey  Club  Rules  or  open  races 
under  Grand  National  Rules. 

For  Vol.  7. 

4. — A  Stallion  (with  a  veterinary  certifi- 
cate of  soundness  from  hereditary  disease) 
is  eligible  for  entry  which  has  four  crosses 
of  thoroughbred  blood  from  his  g  g  g  dam, 
she  being  a  Registered  Mare. 

Any  single  one  of  these  crosses  may  be 
that  of  a  hunter  sire,  registered  under  Con- 
ditions I,  2,  or  3. 

The  pedigree  required  is  as  follows  : — 

Sire  Thoroughbred. 
Dam  Registered  Mare  by  Thorough- 
bred. 
G  Dam  Registered  Mare  by  Thorough- 
bred. 
G g  Dam  Registered  Mare  by  Thorough- 
bred. 
G gg Dam  Registered  Mare. 

If  it  were  possible  to  accept 
also  for  registration  a  horse  that 
has  proved  himself  capable  of 
carrying  a  reasonable  weight  to 
hounds,  always  provided  that  he 
could  pass  the  veterinary  examina- 
tion, we  should  have  a  few  more 
good  hunter  sires  on  the  Society's 
books.  For  example,  under  the 
existing  Rules  a  sire  of  such  great 
and  proved  value  as  Mr.  John 
Hill's  Ellesmere,  by  New  Oswes- 
try. This  horse,  now  twenty-one 
years  old,  has  for  years  past  been 
getting  hunter  stock  famed  in  the 
West  Country  as  weight-carriers 
and  stayers  ;  moreover,  every  sire 
in  his  pedigree  was  noted  as  the 
best  getter  of  hunters  in  Shrop- 
shire and  the  district :  yet  Elles- 


mere is  ineligible  for  registration 
as  a  hunter  sire  because  proof 
cannot  be  found  that  his  half-bred 
strain  on  the  dam's  side  complies 
with  Rules  1,  2  or  3.  Thus  we 
have  a  sire  of  acknowledged  ex- 
cellence excluded.  The  idea  is^ 
perhaps  revolutionary ;  but  \ 
it  not  be  possible  to  devise  a  1 
under  which  the  merits  of  1 
should  secure  registration  i 
sire? 

Now,  let  us  examine  the  i 
ditions  of  Entry  for  Mares, 1 
have  recently  undergone 
ant  alterations,  the  "Prize* 
"  Inspection  "  qualifications! 
ing  been  added  since  the  ? 
1898  spring  show. 

RECORD  OF  MARES  AND  SIS 
Vol  8. 
Conditions  of  Entry  fob  Ma* 

Brood  Mares  and  Fillies  (Yearlings  I 
upwards)  can  be  entered  for  registiauo»| 
1  hey  comply  with  one  or  more  of  the™ 
lowing  rules : — 

PRIZE   QUALIFICATIONS. 

I. — A  Mare,  sired  by  a  The* 
Horse  or  Registered  Hunter  Sire,  ' 
has  been  awarded  a  prize  or  been  r~~ 
in  Hunter  Classes  at  any  National, 
or  Associated  Show  in  the  United  Y 
is  eligible  for  entry. 

2. — A  Mare,  with  a  Veterinary  Ctf 
cate  of  soundness  from  hereditary  dw«* 
and  sired  by  a  Thoroughbred  Horse  or 
Registered  Hunter  Sire,  is  eligible  far 
entry  if  any  of  her  produce  have  won  u»e 
Silver  Medals  of  the  Hunters1  Imple- 
ment Society,  or  First  Prize  in  Hunter 
Classes  at  National,  County  or  Associated 
Shows,  such  produce  being  sired  by a 
Thoroughbred  Horse  or  Registered  Hunter 
Sire,  possessing  a  Veterinary  Certificate 
of  soundness. 

3.— A  Mare,  awarded  the  Hunters  Im- 
provement Society's  Gold  Medal,  or  a 
prize  at  the  Hunters'  Improvement  Society  * 
Show,  is  eligible  for  entry. 

No  animal  can  be  registered  under  /« 
Prize  Qualifications  unless  the  honours  tvert     1 
gained  as  a  yearling  or  upwards. 

INSPECTION    QUALIFICATION.  j 

4.— A  Mare,  15*1  or  upwards,  suitable     j 
for  breeding  hunting  and  naif-bred  stock* 
will  be  eligible  for  entry,  after  inspection 
by  two  members  of  the  Council,  or  two 
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members  of  the  Society  deputed  by  the 
Council.  A  Veterinary  Certificate,  stat- 
ing that  the  Mare  is  free  from  hereditary 
disease,  must  accompany  each  entry  under 
this  condition. 

RE-ENTRY    QUALIFICATION. 

5.— A  Mare  can  be  re-entered  which 
has  produced  foals,  or  has  herself  or  whose 
offspring  have  taken  further  prizes,  or 
changed  owners  since  the  previous  volumes 
were  compiled. 

PEDIGREE    QUALIFICATION. 

6. — A  Mare,  by  a  Thoroughbred  or 
Registered  Sire  and  out  of  a  Registered 
Dam,  is  eligible  for  entry. 

RACE    QUALIFICATIONS. 

A  Mare,  with  a  Veterinary  Certificate  of 
soundness  from  hereditary  disease,  may  be 
accepted  for  registry  :— 

7. — Provided  she  has  won  races  under 
Jockey  Club  Rules  or  National  Hunt 
Rules,  inclusive  of  Point-to- Point  races ;  or 

8.— Provided  her  only  half-bred  strain  is 
that  of  an  ancestor  which  has  won  races 
under  Jockey  Club  Rules  or  National  Hunt 
Rules,  inclusive  of  Point- to- Point  races  ;  or 

9-— Provided  her  only  half-bred  strain 
is  that  of  a  Mare  that  has  bred,  or  that  of  a 
Stallion  that  ha*  sired,  winners  of  races 
onder  Jockey  Club  Rules  or  National  Hunt 
Rules,  inclusive  of  Point- to- Point  races. 

RULES  AS  TO  THE  ENTRY  OF 
PRODUCE. 

Foals  of  the  year  can  only  be  entered 
under  their  dams. 

All  produce  of  Mares  accepted  by  the 
Hunters'  Improvement  Society  will  be  re- 
corded under  the  entry  of  their  dams, 
uating  name  and  breed  of  horse  by  which 
they  are  sired. 

Filly  Foals  accepted  as  produce  will  in 
future  volumes  be  accepted  as  Brood  Mares, 
provided  they  are  by  Thoroughbred  or 
Registered  Sires. 

On  the  form  of  application  for 
entry  of  a  mare  a  further  request 
is  preferred  for  "any  particulars 
as  to  who  hunted  the  mare,  how 
many  seasons,  in  what  country, 
and  what  weight  she  is  up  to.1' 

It  will  *be  observed  that  a  mare 
who  has  won  a  Point  to  Point 
race  is  eligible  for  registration. 

As  was  only  to  be  expected,  the 
number  of  mares  and  fillies  re- 
gistered hugely  exceeds  the  num- 


ber of  sires:  there  is  indeed  no 
comparison  between  the  entries  at 
present,  but  the  extreme  disparity 
will  no  doubt  disappear  by  degrees 
as  the  advantages  of  the  system 
make  themselves  felt  and  the  im- 
portance of  using  the  hunter  sire 
to  get  hunters  is  realised. 

"  Half-bred,"  is  a  term  very 
loosely  used,  being  applied  as  often 
as  not  to  a  horse  lacking  but  one- 
sixteenth  to  render  him  eligible 
for  the  General  Stud  Book.  Some 
of  our  best  four-mile  steeple- 
chasers have  not  been  clean  bred, 
but  nobody  will  deny  that  it  is 
well  worth  while  perpetuating  the 
merits  of  such  horses  as  those 
whose  names  follow :  these  are  a 
few  of  many  first-rate  steeple- 
chasers in  whose  pedigree  a 
"  stain  "  is  to  be  found : — The 
Lamb,  who  won  the  Liverpool 
Grand  National  in  1868,  carrying 

10  st.  7  lbs.,  and  again  in  1871, 
carrying  1 1  st.  5  lbs.  The  Colonel, 
who  won  in  1869,  carrying  10  st. 
7  lbs.,  and  again  in  1870,  carrying 

11  st.  12  lbs.  Pathfinder  won  in 
1875,  carrying  10  st.  11  lbs.  Zoe- 
done  won  in  1883,  carrying  11  st. 
Old  Joe  won  in  1886,  carrying 
10  st.  9  lbs.  Gamecock  won  in 
1887,  carrying  1 1  st.  Frigate  won 
in  1889,  carrying  11  st.  4  lbs. 
Ilex  won  in  1890,  carrying  10  st. 
5  lbs. ;  and  Come  Away  won  in 
1 89 1,  carrying  11  st.  12  lbs. 
Others  are  Roman  Oak,  who  won 
many  races  in  1891,  and  the  big 
£2,000  race  at  Manchester  in 
1892  ;  New  Oswestry  ;  his  son,  St. 
Galmier ;  Heather  and  Marienbad. 

Ballymena,  by  Dear  Boy  (tho- 
roughbred) out  of  Gloriana,  is  a 
young  hunter  stallion,  whose 
parentage  and  shape  give  every 
promise  that  he  will  beget  hunt- 
ing stock  of  the  right  sort.  He 
won  the  special  prize  given  by 
Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  for 
the  best  three-year-old  likely  to 
make  a  hunter  sire.     Dear  Boy, 
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his  sire,  won  the  light  and 
heavy  weight  steeple-chases  at 
the  Hunt  Meeting  at  Livery  Hill, 
in  1891,  over  3J  miles  of  coun- 
try, and  ran  second  at  Cooks- 
town  Steeple-chases ;  these  being 
the  only  occasions  on  which 
he  carried  silk.  Gloriana,  his 
dam,  has  been  three  times  shown, 
each  time  at  Belfast ;  in  1893, 
she  was  Reserve  in  her  class,  in 
1895  and  1896,  she  won  second 
honours. 

Though    disappointments    and 
misfits  are  not  less  common  in 


breeding  hunters  than  in  breeding 
other  classes  of  horse,  the  hunter  • 
breeder  has  this  great  advantage, 
that  if  the  youngster   got  by  a  : 
good  sire  from  a  good  mare  prove '} 
unsuitable,  from  conformation,  to  < 
make   a  hunter,   he  will    always : 
bring  his  price  as  a  harness  horse 
or    remount.      As    a     sagacious 
writer  said  some  years  ago  when 
dealing  with  this  subject,   "We 
may   make  a    hunter    a   harness 
horse ;  but  all  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment   cannot    make    a     harness 
horse  a  hunter." 


My  Grandfathers  Journals.* 

1795-1820. 

[Being  episodes  in  the  military  career  of  Colonel  Theophilus  St.  Clair, 
K.  H.,  formerly  of  the  145th  Foot,  and  some  time  Assistant  in 
the  department  of  the  Quarter-Master-General.] 

Extracted  by  Major  Arthur  Griffiths. 

XL —  A    SECOND    VISIT    TO    MADRID. 


I  re-entered  Madrid  after  four 
years'  absence  under  changed 
conditions  and  in  a  very  different 
character.  I  had  left  it  under  close 
escort,  a  dispirited  and  degraded 
prisoner  of  war,  in  front  of  me  a 
long  interminable  captivity,  and 
leaving  my  dearest  hopes  behind. 
I  came  back  as  one  of  the  first 
of  a  victorious  army,  bringing 
deliverance  and  friendly  hand  to 
the  down -trodden  capital  of  Spain. 
The  road  I  had  travelled 
brought  it  all  back  to  me  very 
vividly;  in  every  old  familiar 
scene  I  seemed  to  see  the  sweet 
face  of  my  beloved  Cecile.  At 
Valladolid    I    visited    the     great 

*  Copyright.    All  rights  reserved  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 


palace  where  I  had  lodged  with 
M.  de  Gourgeons ;  I  halted  a 
night  at  the  Fonda  San  Raphael 
below  theGuadarama  Mountains, 
and  remembered  how  Cecile  and 
I  had  first  exchanged  our  vows. 
I  thought  of  her  all  next  day  as 
we  climbed  the  steep  Pass ;  of  the 
dangers  incurred;  of  the  Comte's 
narrow  escape,  of  the  risks  I  had 
run  at  the  hands  of  the  savage 
guerillos.  In  all  these  recollec- 
tions it  was  Cecile  I  saw  con- 
tinually, and  as  I  rode  forward  I 
was  more  and  more  torn  with 
doubts,  with  alternating  hopes 
and  fears,  for  I  was  approaching 
a  place  where  I  might  perchance 
meet  with  her.  Her  last  news 
said  that  they  were  moving  back 
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to  Madrid.  What  if  by  the  fortune 
of  war  we  should  take  possession 
of  the  capital  before  it  was  entirely 
evacuated  by  the  French,  before 
King  Joseph  with  his  court  and 
following   could    all     withdraw? 
Lovers  catch  at  straws,  but  surely 
there  was  nothing  extravagant  in 
this  hope.    The  more  I  thought 
the  more  I  yielded  to  the  fascina- 
tion of  it.     I  had  a  strong  presen- 
timent, and  I  was  not  wrong. 
Another      reminiscence,      less 
i  pleasurable,  was  forced  upon  me 
1  by  a  strange   rencontre    I    made, 
almost  within   sight   of    Madrid. 
I  met  an  ancient  enemy,  Pigache, 
the  truculent  colonel  of  Gendar- 
merie, and  had  the  luck  to  pay 
him  off  in  full  in  the  open  field. 
Almost  at  the  last  moment,  when 
the  road  seemed  perfectly  open, 
we  had  a  smart  skirmish  with  a 
rear  guard  of  cavalry,  in   which 
the  French,  being  very  enterpris- 
|    ing  and  admirably  led,  had   for 
|    some  time  the  best  of  it.   D*  Urban 
I    who  was  in  command,  sent  me 
i    back     for     reinforcements,    and 
when  I  came  up  with  some  fresh 
squadrons  under    Ponsonby,   we 
made  a  turning  movement,  which 
was  met  by  the  French  reserves. 
This  was  a  small,  compact  body 
of  Gendarmerie  and  their  leader 
was  Pigache.     I  saw  him  plainly 
and  recognised  him  at  once. 

Eager  to  cross  swords  with  the 
man  who  had  behaved  so  un- 
handsomely to  me  I  asked  Pon- 
sonby's  permission  to  ride  with 
him  in  the  charge.  The  French 
did  not  stand  before  our  imposing 
numbers,  and  ere  we  could  close 
with  them  turned  tail.  It  was  a 
complete  sauve  qui  petit  in  broken 
array,  each  horseman  riding  his 
\  best  for  himself.  Pigache  gal- 
loped alone,  and  I  soon  singled 
him  out.  My  good  "  Emperor  " 
quickly  outpaced  his  heavy 
charger  and  brought  me  within 
earshot. 


"Pray  halt,  M.  Pigache,"  I 
cried.  "'We  have  old  scores  to 
settle.    A  nous  deux.    Wait,  I  beg.'1 

He  looked  back  over  his  shoul- 
der, saw  me,  and  perhaps  some- 
thing he  did  not  quite  like  in  my 
face;  for  he  only  dug  his  spurs 
deeper  into  his  horse's  sides  and 
galloped  on.  He  had  evidently 
no  stomach  for  the  fight. 

I  was  now  alongside,  and  rode 
thus  for  many  lengths,  upbraiding 
him,  jeering  at  him,  calling  upon 
him  to  turn  and  defend  himself, 
that  we  were  there  man  to  man, 
en  duel,  but  he  only  bent  over  his 
holsters,  piteously  crying  mercy, 
and  repeating  "jc  me  rends  !  je  me 
rends  /"  I  could  have  done  what  I 
pleased  with  him ;  as  he  still  ran 
away  I  was  entitled  to  cut  him 
down  or  run  him  through,  but  of 
course  I  could  not  kill  him  like 
that  in  cold  blood.  He  was,  in 
truth,  unworthy  of  my  steel,  and 
I  was  content  to  take  it  out  of 
him  by  belabouring  him  to  my 
heart's  content  with  the  flat  of 
my  sword.  It  was  the  only 
treatment  for  such  a  cur,  and  my 
revenge  was  quite  satiated  when 
I  left  him. 

11 A  mean,  cowardly  brute,  who 
was  very  hard  on  me  when  I 
was  a  prisoner  in  Madrid,"  I 
explained  to  Ponsonby ;  "I  gave 
him  the  chance  of  fighting  but  he 
would  not." 

"  So  you  dusted  his  hide  !  "  and 
the  Colonel's  laugh  was  echoed 
all  through  our  ranks. 

Next  day  we  heard,  to  my  deep 
regret,  that  Joseph,  with  all  his 
following  was  gone,  and  Lord 
Wellington  made  a  triumphal 
entry  into  Madrid,  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.  They 
would  not  wait  for  him,  but 
flocked  out  of  the  city  in  thou- 
sands to  line  the  Royal  road 
and  surround  us  with  glad  faces 
and  wild  shouts  of  joy,  clinging 
round   our   saddles,   blessing    us, 
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kissing  our  feet ;  the  women 
threw  flowers  at  us,  the  children 
danced  round  us  in  gambols  of 
delight.  It  had  been  the  same 
all  along  the  route.  Every  night 
at  the  bivouac  the  country  folk 
brought  fruit  and  other  offerings, 
wine,  bread,  vegetables,  which 
they  freely  gave   to  the  troops. 

But  if  Madrid  rejoiced  it  was 
only  on  the  surface ;  for  beneath, 
the  city  was  full  of  misery  and 
woe.  The  great  mass  of  people 
were  starving;  they  looked  gaunt 
and  half  famished,  many  indeed 
died  of  sheer  want  of  food.  Pro- 
visions were  plentiful  enough,  the 
markets  were  well  supplied,  but 
no  one  could  buy,  for  till  we  came 
there  was  no  money  in  the  place, 
and  even  we  English  were  very 
short  of  cash  ;  our  pay  was  months 
in  arrear.  We  tried  to  draw  on 
England,  but  the  premium  asked 
was  nearly  prohibitory.  For  my- 
self I  was  still  well  off,  for  before 
our  advance  I  had  received  a  sum 
in  gold  from  Lisbon,  and  I  was 
glad  to  have  the  means  of  allevi- 
ating at  least  a  part  of  the  distress. 
Some  of  us  organised  a  relief 
society,  we  opened  a  soup  kitchen, 
laid  in  loaves  of  bread,  and  issued 
meals  daily  to  all  who  came. 
Lord  Wellington,  who  heard  of 
our  charitable  work,  was  pleased 
to  send  for  me  and  expressing  his 
entire  approval,  contributed  a 
large  sum  anonymously  to  our 
funds.  He  was  good  enough  too 
to  say  that  I  might  devote  myself, 
at  least  for  the  present,  to  this 
useful  undertaking.  1  like  to  look 
back  upon  that  time,  not  in  any 
spirit  of  self-gratulation,  but  be- 
cause the  bearing  and  behaviour 
of  the  poor  people  we  helped,  raised 
my  belief  in  human  nature.  Their 
noble  resignation  under  cruel  suf- 
fering was  beautiful  to  see ;  their 
silent  but  deep  gratitude  was  a 
rich  reward  for  our  trouble. 

How  wide  was  the  distress  came 


home  to  me  in  a  sudden  and  un- 
expected incident  which  affected 
and  concerned  me  greatly.  One 
evening  late  I  looked  in  at  the 
kitchen  and  was  struck  by  the 
appearance  of  two  Spanish  girls  ■ 
who  stood  apart  from  the  crowd, 
shyly  anxious,  as  I  could  see,  to 
avoid  observation.  They  were  • 
plainly  dressed  in  black,  but  their 
black  mantillas  drawn  closely  over 
their  faces  were  of  the  finest  lace; 
and  there  was  something  so  proud  . 
and  distinguished  in  their  carriage 
that  I  knew  they  belonged  to  the 
highest  class. 

"  Pardon  me,"  I  said  as  I  went 
up  to  them  and  saluted,  "  I  fear 
you  are  being  kept  waiting— *' 
when  to  my  surprise  they  turned 
aside  as  if  to  leave  me,  and  then  I 
suddenly  realised  that  these  were 
two  daughters  of  the  ducal  house 
of  Azucarefto,  Donas  Lucretia 
and  Carmen.  They  saw  that  I 
had  recognised  them,  and,  blushing 
deeply,  ran  out  without  a  word. 

What  could  this  mean  ?  The 
daughters  of  a  Grandee  of  Spain 
seeking  charity  at  a  public  soup 
kitchen  !  Nothing  but  distress, 
the  direst  and  deepest,  could  have 
driven  them  to  such  a  pass.  I 
was  so  pained  and  grieved  at  my 
discovery  that  I  would  have  gone 
after  them  then  and  there  with 
proffered  assistance,  but  thought 
it  better  to  act  more  circumspectly. 
I  sent  Tim  Garrod  to  make  secret 
enquiries  at  the  Azucareno  Palace 
and  the  story  he  presently  brought 
me  moved  and  touched  me  to  my 
heart's  core. 

They  were  in  a  state  of  absolute 
destitution,  without  means  of  any 
kind ;  not  a  scrap  of  food  but  what 
we  gave,  no  money  to  buy  it  or 
find  fuel  to  warm  this  great  ances- 
tral building,  with  its  fine  furniture 
and  silken  hangings  mocking  their 
poverty-stricken  possessors  with 
ghastly  contrast.  This  in  itself 
was  terrible  enough,  but  they  did 
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not  suffer  this  alone,  and  it  was 
in  truth  the  generous  aid  they 
gave  to  others  that  had  landed 
them  in  such  horrible  straits. 
They  had  given  shelter  to  two 
French  ladies  who,  in  Joseph's 
sudden  exodus  had  been  left  be- 
hind, a  mother  and  daughter. 

I  understood  it  all  and  hastily 
instructing  Tim  to  get  together 
every  form  of  supply  and  bring 
them  on  to  the  palace,  I  made  my 
way  with  all  speed  to  the  Calle 
Anche  de  San  Bernardo.  I  forced 
my  way  into  the  presence  of  the 
Duke,  who  did  not  immediately 
recognise  me  and  began  to  explain 
that  he  was  really  no  "Afran- 
cesado,"  but  that  if  he  was  to  be 
called  to  account  for  giving  shelter 
to  two  French  ladies  he  must 
yield  while  protesting  against  the 
harshness. 

"  Can  it  be  possible,  Grandeza, 
that  you  do  not  remember  the 
English  officer  who  was  a  prisoner 
here  on  parole  when  Monsieur  and 
Mdme.  de  Gourgeon  and  Mdlle. 
Cecile ?  " 

1  got  no  further,  for  now  half  a 
dozen  girls  rushed  into  the  room 
with  shouts  of  "Es  el  mismo," 
and  dragging  another  after  them, 
who  hung  back  shyly  and  who, 
as  indeed  I  had  long  since  hoped, 
proved  to  be  my  darling  Cecile. 

I  learnt  that  Mdme.  de  Gour- 
geon had  been  ill ;  that  the  Count, 
who  was  now  again  on  King 
Joseph's  staff,  had  been  compelled 
to  leave  her  in  Madrid,  and  in  the 
hurry  of  departure  had  been  u»- 
able  to  provide  funds  for  their 
support.  The  arrival  of  the  British 
army  had  been  followed  by  a  cruel 
persecution  of  all  supposed  to 
sympathise  with  the  French,  and 
the  Azucareiios  nobly  accepted 
the  odium  they  thought  would  be 
cast  upon  them  as  friends  of  the 
de  Gourgeons.  Of  course  had 
they  known  that  I  was  with  the 
British  army    their    fears   would 


have  vanished ;  but  although  I  had 
written  frequently  to  Cecile  since 
my  arrival  in  the  Peninsula  all 
my  letters  had  miscarried  and  the 
first  happy  suspicion  had  reached 
her  through  the  two  girls  who  had 
seen  me  at  the  soup  kitchen. 

I  thanked  God  that  I  had  learnt 
all  this  in  time.  I  should  of 
course  have  sought  out  my  Span- 
ish friends  some  day  when  the 
pressure  of  work  had  abated,  but 
it  might  then  have  been  too  late, 
for  Mdme.  de  Gourgeon  was  fail- 
ing fast  mainly  for  want  of  proper 
nourishment  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  household  was  on  the  verge 
of  starvation  when  I  fortunately 
came  to  the  rescue. 

Several  weeks  of  pure  unalloyed 
happiness  followed.  We  made 
the  most  of  them,  Cecile  and  I,  for 
there  was  no  telling  how  long  we 
might  remain  together.  Indeed, 
Lord  Wellington  had  already  left 
Madrid,  marching  northward  to 
Burgos.  I  was  still  left  in  the 
capital  as  my  local  knowledge 
was  thought  useful,  so  I  spent 
every  spare  moment  with  Cecile. 
She  rode  with  me  as  of  old  on 
Hatim  Tai,  my  dear  old  Arab  war 
horse,  whom  it  was  a  joy  to  meet 
again.  He  knew  me  well,  the 
faithful  beast,  although  we  had 
not  met  for  years,  neighing  with 
delight  when  I  spoke  to  him  and 
following  me  about  like  a  dog. 

There  were  many  gaieties  going 
on  in  Madrid,  bull  fights,  dances 
and  tertulias,  or  at  homes.  My 
comrades  enjoyed  themselves 
hugely  and  basked  continually  in 
the  smiles  of  the  Spanish  beauties 
whose  hero  worship  must  have 
been  very  intoxicating.  But  I 
was  more  than  content  to  spend 
every  spare  moment  by  Cecile's 
side.  It  was  enough  for  us  to  be 
together ;  we  tried  to  think  only  of 
the  immediate  present  and  forget 
the  near  future  which  would  still 
intrude   to   cast   a   black  shadow 
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over  our  new-found  happiness.  I 
knew  full  well  that  we  must 
separate  ere  long.  We  heard 
that  Wellington  was  not  prosper- 
ing greatly  at  the  siege  of  Burgos. 
From  the  other  side,  too,  there 
came  disquieting  news.  King 
Joseph  had  gathered  together  the 
scattered  forces  and  was  likely 
to  attack  us  soon,  with  greatly 
superior  numbers.  I  was  certain 
from  Cecile's  sadness  that  more 
definite  news  of  this  kind  had 
reached  her  also  from  her  father, 
who  was  now  commanding  a  bri- 
gade in  the  field  in  Drouet's  corps. 
I  never  questioned  her,  of  course. 
To  have  asked  her  what  she  knew 
would  have  been  to  invite  her  to 
a  breach  of  confidence.  Although 
fond  lovers  we  were  still  on  oppo- 
site sides. 

There  were  times,  indeed,  when 
1  was  strongly  moved  to  entreat 
her  to  throw  in  her  lot  absolutely 
with  mine.  But  then  I  remem- 
bered her  father's  veto  on  my 
marriage  until  the  war  was  ended ; 
I  could  not  think  of  separating 
her  from  her  mother,  who  greatly 
needed  her  care,  while  even  if 
these  obstacles  could  have  been 
removed  I  still  shrank  from  asking 
her  to  share  the  dangers  and 
hardships  of  my  chanceful  cam- 
paigning life..  No.  I  felt  that  we 
must  be  patient,  hoping  for  better 
fortune  by  and  by.  What  she 
thought,  darling  girl,  I  did  not 
seek  to  learn,  but  1  know  now 
there  would  have  been  no  hesita- 
tion in  this  true  woman  to  stand 
by  my  side,  whatever  might 
betide  us,  through  fair  and  foul. 

The  blow  came  sooner  than  I 
expected,  and  very  abruptly.  One 
morning  General  Charles  Alten, 
who  commanded  the  garrison, 
called  me  into  his  office  and  gave 
me  a  mission  to  General  Hill. 

"  I  have  very  positive  informa- 
tion that  the  French  are  moving 
forward,  the  King  and  Soult  com- 


bined. General  Hill  should  know. 
We  ought  to  concentrate,  perhaps 
retreat ;  but  he  will  decide.  Make 
the  best  of  your  way  to  him,  St. 
Clair.  I  have  already  sent  word 
by  a  post  estaffete,  but  you  will  be 
able  to  tell  him  more  and  get  his 
views." 

My  orders  were  urgent ;  I  had 
only  time  to  bid  Cecile  a  brief 
and  hasty  adieu,  thinking  to  re- 
turn shortly  and  make  a  longer  if 
sadder  leave-taking.  It  was  not 
to  be  so,  and  the  first  wrench  was 
the  final  parting — at  least  for 
another  year. 

I  found  General  Hill  in  full 
possession  of  all  the  facts,  better 
informed,  indeed,  than  Alten,  for 
the  French  were  nearer  than  we 
had  thought.  But  Hill  was  in  no 
way  put  out.  It  was  charac- 
teristic of  this  fine  soldier  that 
nothing  upset  him  ;  dangers,  how- 
ever great,  however  sudden  and 
unexpected,  found  him  the  same 
placid,  self  -  possessed  leader, 
quiet  in  voice,  gentle  in  manner, 
a  tower  of  strength,  imparting  the 
fullest  confidence  to  those  around 
him.  I  had  not  seen  him  since 
he  was  a  captain,  but  now  that  he 
was  Lieut. -General  Sir  Roland 
Hill,  he  met-  me  with  all  the 
frank  kindliness  of  the  old  days 
at  Gibraltar,  when,  as  a  lad,  I  had 
made  known  to  him  the  terrible 
conspiracy  on  the  Rock.  I  under- 
stood now  why  his  troops  had 
christened  him  "Father  Hill," 
and  sometimes  "Farmer  Hill;" 
why  they  loved  him  for  his  homely 
English  look  and  his  unpretend- 
ing ways ;  he  was  the  beau  ideal 
of  an  English  country  gentleman. 

But  after  a  brief  word  of  friendly 
interest  in  one  whom  he  had  not 
seen  since  he  was  a  boy,  the 
General  again  became  the  leader 
of  men  charged  with  grave  issues, 
and  the  weighty  responsibilities 
of  command. 

"Our  position   here  is  unten- 
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able;  the  Tagus  in  front  of  me 
and  everywhere  fordable,  St. 
Clair,"  he  said,  emphatically. 
"I  doubt  whether  we  can  even 
hold  Madrid.  As  I  see  it,  too, 
Lord  Wellington,  when  he  re- 
ceives my  despatches,  must  raise 
the  siege  of  Burgos  and  retreat 
forthwith.  To  stand  fast  would 
imperil  his  force  unless  he  has 
taken  the  place,  and  of  that  I 
have  no  great  hope ;  his  lordship 
writes  me  it's  the  toughest  job 
he  ever  had  in  hand.  Of  course, 
if  he  retreats,  I  must  effect  a  junc- 
tion with  him." 

"Across  the  Guadarama  I 
suppose  ?  " 

"Yes,  by  the  Escurial  on  Se- 
govia, after  that  it  will  depend. 
Either  Arevalo  or  some  point  fur- 
ther west  and  nearer  the  Tormes. 
Do  you  know  anything  of  that 
country  ?  " 

I  explained  that  I  had  twice 
crossed  the  mountains,  once  when 
a  prisoner,  and  this  year  with  the 
advance  of  the  army. 

"  Then  I  shall  send  you  on 
ahead  to  prepare  the  way.  After 
that  you  had  better  push  through, 
find  Lord  Wellington,  wherever 
he  is,  and  take  his  orders.  He 
will  be  glad  to  hear  from  me,  and 
you  can  explain  everything  better 
and  more  fully  than  I  can  write. '* 
"I  may  take  Madrid,  I  pre- 
sume, on  my  way  ?  " 

"  Well,  no ;  I  fear  you  must 
travel  by  the  straightest  road. 
A  disappointment,  I  see.  Some 
Spanish  beauty,  eh  ?  It's  very  sad, 
but  love  must  give  way  to  war." 

So  I  turned  my  horse's  head 
straight  upon  the  Escurial,  and  it 
was  not  until  I  had  reached  a  point 
of  vantage  beyond,  near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Pass,  that  I  turned  to 
take  one  long  last  look  at  the  white 
city  glistening  in  the  far  distance 
and  thought  regretfully  of  Cecile. 
How  would  it  fare  with  her  now  ? 
When  would  less  adverse  fortune 


suffer  us  to  come  together  again. 
My  only  consolation  was  that  she 
would  once  more  be  with  her  own 
people,  for  I  felt  certain  the  French 
would  soon    re  -  occupy  Madrid. 

I  rode  on  almost  without  draw- 
ing rein,  halting  only  to  bait  my 
horses  (Tim  was  of  course  with 
me)  and  snatch  a  few  hours'  rest. 
On  the  24th  I  was  at  Villa  Cas- 
taino,  and  the  same  night  at 
Arevalo;  next  evening  I  ap- 
proached the  Douro  following  the 
course  of  the  Adaja.  Next  day 
I  crossed  the  big  river,  passed 
through  Valladolid,  and  came 
plump  upon  Wellington's  advance 
guard.  The  General  had  broken 
up  from  before  Burgos  on  the  21st 
and  was  now  in  full  retreat, 
covered  by  Cotton's  cavalry.  I 
found  him  with  the  rear  guard  on 
the  28th,  sharply  engaged  with 
the  enemy. 

"You  come  from  Hill,  do 
you  ?  "  was  his  greeting.  "  Has 
he  left  Madrid  yet  ?  By  what 
road  will  he  march  ?  " 

"  Segovia- Arevalo,  my  lord." 

II  That  won't  do,  I've  got  the 
whole  French  Army  here  on  my 
hands  and  I  am  falling  back  as  fast 
as  I  can.  I  shall  fight  when  I  once 
cross  the  river,  but .  Hill  can't  be 
here  in  time  to  support  me.  Go 
back,  please,  and  turn  him  off 
wherever  you  find  him,  on  to  the 
Tormes,  where  I  shall  join  him." 

Thus  these  two  great  soldiers, 
equally  skilled  in  war,  were  of  one 
mind,  although  many  miles  apart. 
What  Lord  Wellington  wished 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  to  do,  the  latter, 
with  true  intuition,  had  already 
foreseen.  I  came  upon  him  ap- 
proaching Arevalo,  but  changed 
the  direction  of  his  march  through 
Fontiveros,  and  Hill  was  behind 
the  Tormes  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, where  Wellington  met  him 
and  our  whole  army  was  concen- 
trated. 

Now  we  expected  a  great  battle, 
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for  Soult  was  in  front  with  a  great 
force  and  should  have  attacked 
\is ;  the  advantage  lay  with  him, 
but  he  was  a  cautious  commander 
and  he  feared  Wellington  on 
ground  already  famous  for  a  great 
victory.  After  remaining  opposed 
to  each  other  for  a  week  or  more 
we  fell  back  behind  the  Portu- 
guese frontier  without  having  had 
any  serious  collision. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  great 
retreat  from  Burgos,  the  worst 
horrors  of  which  I  was  happily 
spared.  I  remembered  Corunna 
only  too  well,  and  I  heard  that  the 


scenes  of  drunkenness,  marauding, 
and  every  kind  of  excess  were  in- 
tensified in  this  last  disastrous 
affair.  Everyone  was  out  of 
humour,  the  General  abused  his 
army,  the  men  were  surly  and 
discontented,  complaining  bitterly 
that  they  were  not  cared  for  and 
were  badly  led.  We  staff-officers 
were  blamed  for  neglect  for  the 
shortness  of  food,  the  weariness  of 
the  roads,  the  hardships  endured. 
It  was  a  time  of  sore  trouble,  and 
the  year  which  had  opened  so 
brilliantly  ended  in  heart-burning 
and  much  disappointment. 


Horses  and   Hounds  at  Peterborough. 


Horses. 

Peterborough  is  regarded  by 
the  hunting  man  as  one  of  the 
best  shows  of  the  year.  From 
the  horseman's  point  of  view  it 
stands  about  on  an  equality  with 
the  Royal  and  the  Yorkshire 
Shows,  but  it  also  gives  hunting 
men  the  advantage  of  a  couple  of 
Hound  Shows  thrown  in.  In  the 
old  days,  when  the  story  of  Mr. 
Sidney  culminated  with  the  Isling- 
ton Show,  Peterborough  was  in 
some  respects  more  important  than 
it  is  now.  The  Agricultural  Hall 
and  the  Royal  Shows  preceded  it, 
the  judges  generally  differed  as 
to  some  of  the  more  prominent 
horses  which  usually  met  again  at 
Peterborough,  where  the  rubber 
was  decided,  and  the  sorrow  of 
the  exhibitors  at  one  or  other 
of  the  Shows  was  turned  to  joy, 
or  vice  versd.  Now,  however, 
there  is  no  Islington,  and,  judging 
from  appearances,  hunter  classes 
are  in  favour  neither  at  Richmond 
nor  the  Crystal  Palace,  so  we 
have  to  wait  for  the  Royal  to  find 


the  best  horses  of  the  year  in  the 
catalogue. 

Not  the  least  of  the  Peter- 
borough attractions  are  the  breed- 
ing classes,  which,  taken  all  round, 
were  very  good  this  year.  Instead 
of  brood  mares  in  miserable  twos 
and  threes,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
there  were  two  good  classes,  one 
for  mares  up  to  14  stone,  and 
another  for  heavy  weight  carriers, 
and  both  were  well  filled.  In 
the  class  for  those  up  to  from  12 
to  14  stone,  Mr.  Sedgley  had  a 
big  roomy  mare,  Madge  by 
name,  by  Sir  Walter  Gilbey's 
horse,  Pedometer,  who  generally 
managed  to  get  good  stock.  If 
appearances  count  for  anything, 
she  should  certainly  prove  a  use- 
ful dam  of  hunters.  People  picked 
her  out  at  once,  and  in  accordance 
with  general  expectations  she  was 
placed  first.  She  does  not  per- 
haps boast  great  elegance  of  out- 
line, but  has  very  good  points, 
and  would  be  bad  to  beat  in  any 
company.  She  has  been  to  a 
good  many  smaller  shows,  and  has 
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gained   honours  at    Lutterworth, 
Northampton,  and  Oakham. 

Mr.  Wilkinson's  mare,  by 
Knight  Templar,  too,  was  quite 
worthy  of  notice.  She  looks  a 
hunter  all  over,  while  the  strength 
of  the  class  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Cooper's  Sweet- 
briar,  which  won  in  this  class  at 
the  Royal,  was  now  placed  third. 
Sweetbriar  is  an  exceedingly  nice 
mare,  with  a  great  deal  of  quality, 
but  she  has  perhaps  hardly  the 
length  and  scope  of  the  other  two. 
Mr.  Cooper  also  showed  two  others 
with  a  good  deal  of  blood  in  them, 
and  they  should  certainly  do  well 
at  the  stud  farm  whatever  may  be 
their  fortune  or  misfortune  in  the 
show  ring.  Then  there  was  a 
great  grey  mare  belonging  to 
Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke  which 
was  deserving  01  notice. 

In  the  heavy  weight  class  the 
first  prize  went  to  a  capital  mare, 
Mr.  Hubert  Wilson's  Lady  Dud- 
ley, by  Ascetic,  while  the  second 
prize  went  to  her  stable  com- 
panion, Doubtful,  by  Florian. 
There  were  several  other  useful 
mares  in  the  class,  and  one  likes  to 
see  these  sections  well  filled.  There 
was  also  a  capital  set  of  foals, 
most  of  them  by  good  horses,  so 
next  year  the  yearling  class  should 
be  pretty  strong.  This  year  they 
were  not  up  to  very  much,  and 
personally  we  did  not  care  very 
much  about  Mr.  C.  de  Trafford's 
Lovat  Mixture,  a  colt  which  is  a 
great  deal  bigger  than  he  should 
be  at  such  an  age.  Likely  enough 
he  might  grow  somewhat  coarse 
with  years.  Mr.  Danley's  Dia- 
mond Queen,  who  was  second,  is 
like  Lovat  Mixture,  by  The 
Weaver,  a  stallion  whose  hunting 
stock  very  frequently  turns  out 
well. 

The  two-year-olds  were  of  capi- 
tal standard,  and  no  fault  could  be 
found  with  the  decision  which 
placed  Mr.  Cheney's  Cribbage,  by 


King  of  Trumps,  at  the  head  of 
the  list,  though  some  people 
thought  they  discerned  something 
wrong  about  his  shoulders.  We 
also  liked  very  much  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son's filly,  by  Child  of  the  Mist, 
to  whom  the  second  prize  was 
awarded.  She  walked  as  well 
and  freely  as  anything  in  the  ring, 
while  there  were  several  others 
which  may  be  expected  to  grow 
into  good  horses  presently. 

Some  of  the  three-year-olds 
were  shown  much  too  fat,  a 
state  of  things  which  continues 
to  prevail,  though  a  good  deal 
has  been  said  against  it.  The 
winner  was  Mr.  Prior's  Scamper- 
dale,  a  well-named  son  of  Helter 
Skelter,  who  was  by  Pell  Mell. 
He  gradually  came  through  his 
horses,  as  they  say  on  the  Turf, 
and  was  eventually  placed  first, 
while  Havoc  proved  the  continu- 
ance of  his  excellence  as  a  hunter 
sire  by  laying  claim  to  the  winner 
of  the  third  prize,  the  pair  being 
split  by  a  good-looking  horse  of 
Mr.  Drage's,  but  to  our  thinking 
he  would  have  been  still  more 
good-looking  had  his  tail  not  been 
reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
somewhat  worn  shaving  brush. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  give  prizes 
for  mature  horses,  but  the  breed- 
ing classes  should  certainly  not  be 
left  out  of  sight  at  a  show  of  any 
importance,  and  of  this  the  Peter- 
borough executive  seem  to  be  well 
aware  and  they  act  accordingly. 
In  the  old  Islington  days  the 
four-year-olds  were  always  an 
interesting  class,  as  from  them 
came  the  light  weight  hunter  of 
future  years;  and,  after  a  time, 
they  were  divided  into  light  and 
heavy  weight  carriers.  At  Peter- 
borough there  was  but  a  single 
class  of  horse  of  this  age,  but  it 
was  by  no  means  a  bad  one.  Mr. 
Bradley's  Sequent,  a  horse  who 
has  carried  off  a  fair  number  of 
prizes   since   his   foal    days,   was 
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possibly  somewhat  lucky  in  taking 
first  prize,  but  his  victory  on  Tues- 
day (the  3rd  ult.)  made  amends 
for  some  of  the  defeats  with  which 
Mr.  Bradley  has  had  to  put  up 
with  lately  ;  while  as  he  also  won 
the  championship,  awarded  to  the 
best  hunter  in  the  Show,  Sequent's 
owner  no  doubt  returns  home  on 
very  good  terms  with  himself. 
Mr.  Stokes,  whose  horses  are 
always  worth  looking  at,  was 
second  and  third  in  the  class  with 
a  couple  of  chestnuts,  while  an- 
other of  Mr.  Stokes'  was  the 
winner  in  the  tenant  farmers' 
class.  This  was  a  very  useful 
black  brown,  which  looked  like 
getting  over  a  big  country. 

Hunters  of  more  mature  years 
were  divided  into  three  classes, 
the  light  weights  (from  12  to  13^ 
stone),  the  medium  weights  (from 
*3i  to  *5  stone),  and  the  heavies, 
which  are  supposed  to  carry  15 
stone  and  upwards.  In  each  of 
these  classes  there  were  some 
very  good  horses.  The  colour  of 
the  winner  in  the  light  weight 
class,  Mr.  Goldfinch's  Jambone, 
was  the  worst  thing  about  him,  for 
he  is  a  rather  light  and  washy 
chestnut.  He  galloped  well,  how- 
ever, and  is  a  credit  to  Suffolk,  in 
which  county  he  was  bred.  Be- 
side the  second  and  third  prize- 
winners, which  by  the  way  were 
the  nominations  of  Mr.  Stokes 
and  Mr.  Drage  respectively,  there 
were  several  more  useful  horses 
which  would  not  disgrace  them- 
selves at  the  covertside,  while  any 
14  stone  man  should  be  more  than 
satisfied  with  Mr.  Stokes'  Coffee, 
the  winner  in  the  middle  weight 
class.  Another  meeting  between 
Mr.  Prior's  Coollattin,  the  winner 
at  the  Royal,  and  Mr.  John's 
Pope,  was  looked  forward  to  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest,  as  at  Four 
Oaks  opinions  were  certainly 
divided  as  to  the  merits  of  these 
horses.      Lord     Willoughby    de 


Broke,  however,  and    Mr.    Jo 
Watson,  confirmed  the  judging  i 
the  Royal,  and  Mr.  Prior's 
lattin    remained    master    of 
situation.     It  is  purely  a   mati 
of  opinion  which  is  the  better 
the  two,  but  it  is  by  no 
improbable  that  but  for  a  slig 
infirmity  Mr.  John's  horse  won 
have  been  placed  first. 

Taken  all  round,  the  hunte 
were  decidedly  good,  if  not  qu 
so  numerous  as  they  were 
time.  Numbers,  however,  con 
for  very  little,  for  it  is  better  I 
have  a  good  class  of  half-a-doz 
than  it  is  to  have  a  class 
many,  half  of  which  could 
possibly  win,  unless  the  others,  i 
racing  parlance,  "  tumbled  down.' 
There  might  possibly  have 
more  light  horses  sent  to  Pete 
borough  had  it  not  been  for  tb 
fact  that  the  Bath  Show  was  < 
at  the  same  time,  so  that  thj 
majority  of  the  west  counti_ 
breeders  and  exhibitors  natural^ 
preferred  to  show  nearer  home. 

Quality   rather    than    quantit 
characterised  the  Hackney  da 
Though   Mr.  Livesey  has  neve 
actually  given    up    showing, 
exhibits  have    been    rather    fei 
and  far  between  since  his  salej 
but    at    Peterborough    he  again 
came   to  the  fore  with  a  capita 
two  -  year  -  old   Hackney   stallionj 
McKinley,  by  Garton — Duchess  < 
Connaught,  which  won  the  fir 
prize  comfortably,   and    he    to 
the  medal  as  well.     In  the  br 
mare  class  Mr.  Waterhouse  (wt 
was  judging  at  Bath)  was   first 
with  Bury  Daisy,  who  won  at  the 
Royal,  and    she    just  beat    Mr  J 
Livesey's   Eone,    by  All  Fours, 
while  the  well-known  Lady  Dere- 
ham was  third,  so  this  was  any- 
thing but  a  bad  class.    The  young- 
stock  were  very    good,    and  in 
Lady  Millie,   the  winner  in  the 
two-year-old  filly  class,  Mr.  John 
Barker  showed  something  which 
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will   no  doubt  gain  further   suc- 
cesses.    People  looked  in  vain  in 
[the  catalogue  for  Mr.    Morton's 
jdiestnut  colt,  by  Connaught,  the 
ffeinner  in  the  three-year-old  class, 
I lor    he    had    been    unfortunately 
catalogued  amongst  the  hunters. 
;  The    judges,    however,     rescued 
Warn  from  the  obscurity  to  which 
the  printer  had  condemned  him, 
fts  he  carried  off  the  red  ribbon. 
I"  J  In  the  riding  classes  there  was 
;  nothing  better  than  Mr.  Evans's 
jfaare,  Sonata,  and  in  the  smaller 
|  class  the  same  animals  came  out 
•  ill  harness  and  under  saddle. 
!  '   The  polo  pony  class  was  hardly 
j-a  success.     About  ten    of   them 
i  eame    out,    including    Silvertail, 
1  which  won  for  Mr.  Barker  in  one 
I  tit  the  classes  in  the  Royal.     Mr. 
I  John  Watson,  who  was  advertised 
I  as  judge,   ought  to  know  some- 
1  thing  about  polo  ponies,  and  he 
passed  over  Silvertail  and   gave 
the  first  prize   to    Mr.    Prince's 
cream  Yellow  Fellow,  a  decision 
from  which  the  majority  of  those 
interested  in  the  class  dissented. 
The  winner  of  the  second  prize, 
Mr.  Grainger's  Serf  Belle,   is  a 
thoroughbred     pony    by    South- 
ampton, out  of  Gazelle,  by  King 
of  the  Forest. 

In  the  pony  classes  Sir  Gilbert 
Greenall's  Echo  took  a  couple  of 
first  prizes,  while  his  Merry  Star 
took  two  more  in  the  classes  for 
the  smaller  ponies.  Sir  Gilbert 
left  his  brood  mares  and  hunters 
at  home/and  showed  nothing  but 
these  two  ponies,  so  that  on  the 
whole  he  may  be  said  to  have  met 
with  success. 

Foxhounds. 
On  Wednesday,  the  6th,  kennel 
coats  and  pinks  were  seen  in 
the  Peterborough  streets,  as  the 
huntsmen,  whippers-in,  and  ken- 
nel-men arrived  from  the  two 
railway  stations  with  their  charges. 
There    was    a    capital    entry  of 


twenty-one  packs,  the  same  num- 
ber as  last  year,  and  there  was 
only  one  absentee — the  Duhallow. 
There  were  not,  however,  quite 
so  many  hounds  as  last  year, 
there  being  sixty-seven  couples  as 
against  seventy-two  in  1897.  Most 
of  the  best  known  packs  were  re- 
presented, while  there  were  some 
who  made  their  first  appearance, 
amongst  them  the  Badminton, 
which  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  never 
allowed  to  enter  into  the  show 
ring.  A  utres  temps  autres  maurs. 
The  Badminton  is  now  no  longer 
in  the  Duke's  hands,  nor  is  it  a 
private  pack,  so  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  breaking  through  the 
Duke's  inflexible  rule,  while  an- 
other change  is  that  the  men  now 
wear  green  cloth  instead  of  green 
plush,  which  was  worn  alike 
by  the  Badminton  and  Heythrop 
staff.  Although  we  might  love 
plush  for  antiquity's  sake,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  approve  the 
change  on  the  men's  account, 
anything  more  uncomfortable 
than  a  soaked  plush  coat  cannot 
be  imagined.  The  new  cloth, 
moreover,  looks  very  smart,  and 
Will  Dale  appeared  uncommonly 
well  in  it. 

The  structure  in  which  the 
Hound  Show  is  held  will  not 
accommodate  a  very  great  number 
of  people,  but  it  is  quite  big 
enough  for  those  who  do  resort 
thereto,  and  if  it  seemed  fairly 
crowded  on  Wednesday  a  good 
many  ladies  helped  to  make  it 
appear  so,  while  the  bulk  of  the 
men  present  were  masters,  or  ex- 
masters,  of  hounds,  together  of 
course  with  a  good  many  pro- 
fessionals, both  in  and  out  of  uni- 
form. It  is  certainly  very  curious 
that  out  of  so  many  thousands  of 
hunting  men  so  few  should  care 
to  make  a  journey  of  but  little 
over  an  hour  and  a  half,  by  one 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railway's 
express  trains,  to   look   over  the 
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pick  of  the  English  kennels.  But 
Lord  Alvanley  used  to  talk  about 

"  those  d d   hounds,"   and  it 

would  appear  as  if  the  same  senti- 
ment were  entertained  by  a  good 
many  hunting  men  of  to-day. 

The  following  list  shows  the 
packs  which  were  represented  : — 
The  Atherstone  (6) ;  Badminton 
(6);  Blankney  (£);  South  Cheshire 
(3) ;  Cleveland  (4.4) ;  East  Essex 
(2);  Lanark  and  Renfrewshire 
(2|) ;  Linlithgow  and  Stirlingshire 
(1);  Mr.  Mackenzie's  (7) ;  Mor- 
peth (3) ;  Oakley  (8) ;  Pembroke- 
shire (j);  Puckeridge(iJ);  Pytch- 
ley  (4) ;  Mr.  Burdon  Sanderson's 
(i£) ;  Sinnington  (i£) ;  Southwold 
(1) ;  Tivy  Side  (1) ;  Vale  of  White 
Horse  (Cricklade)  (4),  and  War- 
wickshire (9).  The  Duhallow 
were  entered  but  were  not  present. 

Mr.  John  Watson  and  Mr.  J. 
C.  Straker  took  the  doghounds  in 
the  morning,  while  Lord  Tredegar 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Dunn  took  the 
bitches  in  the  afternoon,  and  this 
is  a  far  better  plan  than  making 
two  judges  work  all  day  long. 

As  was  the  case  last  year,  the 
Warwickshire  kennel  nearly  swept 
the  board,  but  it  was  encouraging 
to  see  packs  like  the  Cleveland, 
Sinnington,  Tivy  Side,  Morpeth, 
and  Mr.  Burdon  Sanderson's 
making  a  bid  for  distinction.  If, 
however,  they  were  not  able  to 
compete  with  some  of  the  richer 
packs  they  showed  what  pains 
had  been  taken  with  their  breed- 
ing, for  those  who  remember  these 
some  time  ago,  will  readily  under- 
stand how  ditferent  is  their  present 
condition  from  that  of  former 
years.  Nor  must  one  forget  to 
praise  the  pluck  which  prompted 
Mr.  Robertson  Aikman  and  Mr. 
Usher  to  send  hounds  all  the  way 
from  the  Lanark  and  Renfrew- 
shire, and  Linlithgow  and  Stirling- 
shire countries. 

In  the  unentered  doghound 
class  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  has  a 


most  excellent  pack  of  hounds, 
brought  about  by  his  own  skill 
and  care,  drew  first  blood  with 
Raglan  and  Woldsman,  and  of 
the  former  it  suffices  to  say  that 
he  is  a  very  beautiful  dog,  with 
bone  down  to  his  feet,  and  un- 
exceptional shoulders,  points  which 
among  others  gained  him  the 
championship  later  on.  The  War- 
wickshire scored  their  first  win  in 
the  class  for  entered  hounds,  their 
two  couples  being  excellent  speci- 
mens, though  people  did  not  seem 
to  care  very  much  about  Actor. 
He  certainly  scarcely  commended 
himself  to  the  professional  eye. 
Mr.  Wroughton,  of  the  Pytchley, 
sent  four  couples,  and,  attentive 
to  detail,  he  has  his  couples  made 
of  white  leather  to  match  the 
white  collars  of  the  men.  The 
Pytchley,  however,  ran  second, 
while  the  Warwickshire  scored 
another  win  with  Nailer  in  the 
stallion  hound  class,  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie being  represented  by  Gaffer, 
Raglan  of  course  being  ineligible 
to  compete,  being  an  unentered 
hound,  whereas  the  conditions 
prescribe  that  the  best  stallion 
hound  must  not  be  of  less  stand- 
ing than  two  seasons.  When  the 
Warwickshire  came  to  put  their 
three  couples  together  they  made 
up  a  strong  team,  which  carried 
off  Mr.  Fitz William's  cup,  while 
Mr.  Cockburn's  champion  cup 
went,  as  already  mentioned,  to 
Mr.  Mackenzie's  Raglan. 

Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke  was 
again  successful  in  the  unentered 
bitch  class  ;  the  prize  for  the  best 
two  couples  of  entered  hounds  fell 
to  his  Narrative,  Sentiment,  Sen 
ous,  and  Typical,  while  the  War- 
wickshire Seamstress  also  won 
the  prize  for  the  best  brood  bitch, 
Mr.  Cresswell's  cup  for  the  best 
three  couples  of  bitches  went  to 
the  Warwickshire,  with  Seam-; 
stress,  Typical,  Sentiment,  Sen 
ous,  Timorous,  and  Tragedy,  the1 
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sweeping  of  the  board  being  made 
complete  by  Typical  placing  Mr. 
Straker's  champion  cup  to  the 
credit  of  the  Warwickshire  ken- 
nel. This  pack,  therefore,  won 
every  prize  for  bitches,  and  all 
but  three  for  dogs.  In  the  extra 
class,  which  was  for  the  best  un- 
entered doghound  coming  from 
packs  which  had  never  won  a 
first  prize  at  the  Peterborough 
Hound  Show,  the  awards  were 
three  equal  premiums,  and  these 
fell  to  the  Badminton  Governor, 
the  East  Essex  Goblin,  and  the 
V.W.H.  (Cricklade)  Paradox. 

Amongst  the  onlookers  were  the 
Marquises  of  Huntley,  Zetland, 
and  Worcester ;  Lords  Westmor- 
land, Enniskillen,  Ribblesdale, 
Chesham,  Melville,  Yarborough, 
Willoughby  de  Broke,  and  Mid- 
dleton;  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall  and 
Sir  H.  H.  Langham,  and  Messrs. 
G.  G.  W.  Fitzwilliam  (President), 
H.  F.  Johnson,  F.  Ames,  R.  B. 
Loder,  Albert  Brassey,  H.  Pres- 
ton, W.  H.  Dunn,  Cecil  Legard, 
Rawlence,  J.  S.  H.  Fullerton, 
W.  M.  Wroughton,  E.  Lycett 
Green,  C.  W.  Wicksted,  Austin 
Mackenzie,  C.  W.  B.  Fernie,  C.  B. 
E.  Wright,  W.  E.  Rigden,  H. 
M.  Wilson,  P.  C.  Sherbrooke, 
Clayton  Swann,  Hargreaves,  and 
Col.  Jago,  &c. 

Harriers. 

The  President  for  the  year  for 
the  Harrier  and  Beagle  Show  was 
Mr.  J.  W.  Macfie,  and  he  may  be 
congratulated  on  having  brought 
off  a  very  successful  show.  It  is 
always  pleasant  not  to  see  institu- 
tions looking  back,  and  of  the 
Harrier  Show  it  may  be  said 
that  it  has  made  great  strides 
since  it  was  established  eight 
years  ago.  There  weie  twenty 
harrier  packs  entered,  and  the 
only  absentee  was  the  Gigha,  of 
which  Mr.  W.  J.  Yorke-Scarlett 
is  the  Master,   while  of   beagle 
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packs  there  were  nine,  an  increase 
of  three  on  last  year.  It  was  a 
terribly  lengthy  programme  to 
get  through  in  a  day,  and  we 
would  suggest  that  next  year  an 
earlier  start  be  made.  On  the 
previous  day,  when  the  foxhounds 
were  judged,  business  was  sup- 
posed to  begin  at  ten  o'clock,  but 
it  was  eleven  before  the  judges  en- 
tered the  ring,  with  the  result,  as 
on  the  following  day,  that  there  was 
a  hurry  to  catch  the  evening  trains. 

The  harrier  catalogue  extended 
to  twenty-four  pages,  there  being 
classes  not  only  for  beagles  but 
for  harriers,  of  two  sizes.  Mr. 
Quare,  who  hunts  in  Essex, 
played  the  part  as  far  as  possible 
that  the  Warwickshire  had  done 
on  the  previous  day. 

The  Bentley,  Mrs.  Cheape's 
smart  pack,  scored  the  first  suc- 
cess in  the  class  for  unentered 
doghounds  not  under  16  inches, 
nor  exceeding  19  inches,  by  beat- 
ing the  North  Bucks.  Then 
came  Mr.  Quare  in  the  entered 
class,  and  he  gave  nobody  else  a 
chance,  since  he  took  both  first 
and  second  prizes,  and  also  owned 
the  best  hound  in  the  class  in 
Warbler.  Then  he  won  in  the 
three  couple  class  with  Scalper, 
Windsor,  Dexter,  Warbler,  Sig- 
net and  Streamer.  Dexter,  who 
helped  in  this  second  victory,  is, 
report  says,  excellent  at  his  work, 
but  his  colour  is  badger-pie,  which 
rather  spoiled  the  tout  ensemble. 

The  doghounds  between  19 
inches  and  21  inches  made  an 
excellent  show,  but,  as  may  be 
supposed,  it  was  difficult  for  any- 
one to  imagine  that  he  was  not 
looking  at  foxhounds.  In  spite  of 
the  Aspull  not  being  quite  so  well 
groomed  as  some  of  the  others 
their  Flasher  and  Artist  beat 
Major  Aikman's  Grappler  and 
Grasmere.  There  was,  however, 
very  little  to  choose  between  the 
two   lots,   both   being   very   well 
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matched  and  having  plenty  of 
bone.  This  was  a  big  class,  as 
in  addition  to  the  prize  winner, 
the  Barstable  and  the  Boddington 
sent  two  couples  each,  while  Mr. 
Quare,  Mrs.  Pryse  Rice,  and  the 
Wirral  were  also  amongst  the 
competitors.  In  the  entered  class 
for  the  bigger  dogs  Major  Aik- 
man  and  Mrs.  Pryse  Rice  fought 
out  the  issue.  It  was  a  very 
close  thing,  but  the  Major  just 
won,  with  an  exceedingly  nice 
couple,  Rajah  and  Ranger.  The 
champion  cup,  too,  was  not  an 
easy  class  to  judge,  but  ultimately 
a  decision  was  given  in  favour 
of  Aspuli  Flasher,  and  then  Mrs. 
Pryse  Rice,  who  had  shown 
some  very  good  hounds,  was 
successful  in  the  three  couple 
class  with  Demark,  Druid,  Rigby, 
Rector,  Foreman,  and  Sovereign, 
one  of  them  (Sovereign)  we  noticed 
being  by  Belvoir  Nero. 

There  was  a  capital  battle 
between  Major  Aikman's  Satellite 
and  the  Aspuli  Demon  for  su- 
premacy in  the  stallion  hound 
class,  but  victory  ultimately  rested 
with  the  former,  and  the  same 
owner  also  won  in  the  unentered 
class  for  bitches  between  19 
inches  and  21  inches,  Mr.  E.  O. 
Carpenter  running  second.  In 
the  entered  class  Lord  Hopetoun 
carried  off  both  first  and  second 
prizes,  his  second  couple  gaining 
the  first  prize,  and  his  first  couple 
the  second.  They  were  an  ex- 
ceedingly level  lot,  but  foxhound 
blood  was  apparent  in  them.  The 
champion  cup  went  to  the  same 
nobleman's  Churlish,  but  the 
Bentley  Willing,  who  was  in  the 
running,  is  really  very  like  what 
a  harrier  should  be,  while  Churlish, 
and  the  third  hound  kept  in, 
were  practically  foxhounds.  The 
Clumber  showed  a  very  smart 
three  couples,  which  were  good 
enough  to  win,  and  then  came  Mr. 
Quare,  whose  Sylvia  and  Song- 


stress won  in  the  unentered  bitch 
class,  for  those  between  16  inches 
and  19  inches,  while  the  same  ken- 
nel carried  off  the  first  prize  from 
the  Bentley  in  the  entered  class. 

Beagles. 

Sixteen  inches,  an  ample  size, 
was  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween beagle  and  harrier,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  perhaps, 
the  prize  winners  had  not  much 
to  give  away  in  point  of  size.  The 
competing  packs  were  Aldershot 
Divisional,  Chawston,  Cheshire, 
Christ     Church     (Oxford),     Mr. 

iohnson's,  Royal  Rock,  Stoke 
^ace,  Thorpe  Satchville,  and 
North  Worcestershire.  Taken  all 
round  they  made  up  a  very  good 
collection,  the  Cheshire,  Christ 
Church  and  Mr.  Johnson's  being 
possibly  the  strongest  kennels, 
though  the  Aldershot,  which  won 
in  the  class  for  packs,  which  had 
never  won  a  first  prize  at  Peter- 
borough, have  some  very  nice 
hounds.  With  a  little  better 
ankles  the  Christ  Church  Ranger 
and  Rattler,  the  winners  in  the 
entered  dog  class,  would  have  been 
a  very  nice  couple  indeed ;  but 
they  were  good  enough  to  win 
as  it  was.  The  Cheshire  Benedict 
won  the  Champion  Cup ;  but  in 
spite  of  his  good  outline  he  seems 
scarcely  a  typical  beagle.  The 
Cheshire  Cymbal  and  Buxon  were 
the  best  of  the  entered  bitches, 
Mr.  Johnson  running  second  with 
Countess  and  Bangle,  a  couple 
quite  of  old-fashioned  sort ;  while 
to  Bangle  went  the  Champion  Cup 
for  bitches. 

The  new  Hon.  Secretaries  of 
the  Master  of  Harrier  and  Beagle 
Association  are  Messrs.  C.  M. 
Kemp,  Master  of  the  Foxbush 
Harriers,  and  F.  H.  Humphrey, 
Master  of  the  North  Worcester- 
shire Beagles,  these  gentlemen 
having  been  elected  in  the  room  of 
the  late  Mr.  Rickards,  of  Watford. 
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The  'Varsity  match  proved  a 
good  thing  for  Oxford,  although 
before  the  match  it  is  probable 
that  the  odds  would  have  been 
laid  slightly  in  favour  of  the  Light 
Blues.  Certainly  as  the  match 
was  played  the  Oxonians  showed 
themselves  to  be  the  better  side, 
and  after  losing  the  toss  and  field- 
ing first  upon  a  perfect  wicket 
they  were  able  at  the  finish  to 
claim  a  decisive  victory  by  nine 
wickets. 

Centuries  each  year  become 
matters  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  'Varsity  match,  and 
this  time  two  more  were  added  to 
the  list,  Mr.  C.  E.  M.  Wilson, 
the  Cambridge  captain,  played 
away  patiently  hour  after  hour 
and  his  was  the  last  wicket  to  fall 
in  the  first  innings  of  Cambridge 
when  he  had  gone  well  over  the 
century,  but  the  most  attractive 
batting  was  shown  by  Mr.  Eccles 
for  Oxford,  who  batted  brilliantly 
from  the  start  to  the  finish  and 
compiled  135  of  the  best  runs 
before  he  was  so  extremely  un- 
lucky as  to  be  run  out  by  his 
partner  when  he  looked  all  the 
way  like  achieving  the  record 
for  an  individual  innings  in  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  match,  a 
distinction  which  is  now  still 
claimed  by  the  Surrey  captain, 
Mr.  K.  J.  Key,  for  his  score  of 
143  made  in  1886.  Mr.  C.  E. 
Wilson,  with  his  big  innings  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  up  his  aggre- 
gate of  runs  to  the  highest  ever 
scored  in  this  series  of  matches, 
and  his  success  against  Oxford 
has  year  after  year  been  very 
marked. 

The  match  lasted  until  the 
luncheon  interval  on  the  third 
day,  but  some  rain  on  the  Satur- 
day morning  had  affected  the 
wicket  sufficiently  to  let  down  the 
Cambridge  batting. 


The  chief  feature  of  the  bowling 
in  the  'Varsity  match  was  the 
number  of  no-balls  delivered,  Mr. 
Cunliffe  being  responsible  for  eight 
and  Messrs.  Jessop  and  Stocks  for 
six  apiece;  the  latter  gentleman 
bowled  almost  twice  as  many 
overs  as  any  other  Cantab  in  the 
Oxford  first  innings  and  he  secured 
six  of  the  seven  wickets  which 
were  not  run  out.  Bad  judgment 
in  running  resulted  in  the  sacri- 
fice of  three  good  batsmen  upon  a 
perfect  wicket,  and  the  Oxonians 
may  consider  themselves  fortunate 
to  have  won  by  so  wide  a  margin 
after  giving  so  much  away.  It 
reminds  one  of  the  'Varsity  match 
a  few  years  ago,  when  Messrs. 
Jackson,  Wells  and  Hill  were  all 
run  out  in  the  same  Cambridge 
innings,  but  upon  that  occasion 
their  side  suffered  defeat. 

Yorkshire,  after  a  victorious 
career  extending  up  to  July  16th, 
at  length  met  with  their  first 
reverse  at  Mote  Park,  Maidstone, 
when  Kent  beat  them  by  six 
wickets.  Each  side  made  199 
runs  in  the  first  innings,  but  the 
Yorkshire  batting  broke  down 
upon  the  second  afternoon,  when 
the  whole  side  were  dismissed  for 
124  runs,  of  which  Denton  could 
claim  no  fewer  than  64.  This  is 
by  no  means  the  first  time  that 
Wright  and  Martin  have  bowled 
out  a  team  at  Mote  Park,  where 
the  peculiar  slope  of  the  ground 
is  exactly  suited  to  the  style  of 
the  two  left-handers.  Whilst 
the  Yorkshire  XI.  were  suffering 
their  first  defeat  at  Maidstone,  the 
remains  of  the  late  President  of 
the  Yorkshire  County  Cricket 
Club  were  being  laid  to  rest  at 
Sheffield.  Mr.  M.  I.  Ellison  had 
for  many  years  filled  this  post, 
quite  undeterred  by  the  weight  of 
his  years,  and  after  he  was  well 
over  eighty  years  of  age  he  con- 
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tinued  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Executive. 

Mr.  Ellison  will  perhaps  be  best 
remembered  by  cricketers  outside 
Yorkshire  as  the  President  of  the 
ill-fated  County  Cricket  Council, 
which  was  popularly  supposed  to 
owe  its  origin  to  Lord  Harris,  and 
which  proved  such  an  absurd 
failure,  that  during  the  absence  of 
that  nobleman  in  India,  a  meet- 
ing held  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mr.  Ellison  placed  the  concern 
in  a  condition  of  suspended  anima- 
tion by  adjourning  the  meeting 
sine  die,  and  from  that  day,  some- 
thing like  eight  years  ago,  no 
serious  attempt  has  been  made  to 
revive  the  thing. 

Mr.  Ellison,  by  birth  a  Not- 
tingham man,  had  become  by 
residence  a  most  pronounced 
Sheffielder,  and  rendered  ma- 
terial assistance  both  to  Sheffield 
Cricket  and  Yorkshire  County 
Cricket,  the  two  things  being  in 
the  old  days  very  closely  allied. 
It  was  only  last  year  that  a  public 
testimonial  was  organised  for, 
and  a  presentation  made  to,  him 
in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Sheffield. 

The  first  visit  of  the  Gloucester- 
shire team  to  Leyton  produced  a 
most  exciting  match,  which  Essex 
lost  by  the  narrow  margin  of  one 
wicket,  this  was  another  of  the 
many  games  which  Dr.  W.  G. 
Grace  might  fairly  claim  to  have 
won  himself.  His  triumph  began 
with  a  marvellous  bit  of  bowling 
in  the  Essex  first  innings,  for  he 
dismissed  seven  of  their  crack 
batsmen  at  the  cost  of  only  44 
runs.  Essex  could  total  but  128 
runs,  and  W.  G.  himself  managed 
to  get  within  2  runs  of  this;  and 
the  Gloucester  innings,  thanks  to 
51  from  Mr.  Townsend,  exceeded 
that  of  their  opponents  by  over 
100.  Essex  replied  with  250,  and 
the  Western  shire  was  thus  set 
the  task  of  making  148  to  win, 
of  these  Dr.  Grace  made  49,  but 


the  winning  hit  was  not  made  by 
Mr.  Jessop,  until  Roberts,  the 
last  man  in,  had  played  an  over 
or  so.  Altogether  it  was  a  great 
struggle  throughout ;  and  Glouces- 
tershire this  season  have  every 
right  to  be  regarded  as  a  formid- 
able side.  Upon  July  18th  they 
stood  second  in  the  table  of  the 
County  Championship,  having 
lost  but  one  match  as  against 
three  wins  and  five  drawn  games. 

Mr.  Charles  Townsend  has 
recently  developed  increased  bat- 
ting ability,  which  marks  him  as 
the  most  reliable  left-handed 
batsman  now  before  the  English 
public,  and  his  successes  during 
the  early  days  of  July  were  phe- 
nomenal. 

Mr.  Sewell  has  throughout  the 
season  been  showing  consistently 
good  form,  and  Mr.  Troup  came 
out  with  a  mammoth  score  of  176 
against  Somerset  in  the  match  at 
Bristol,  when  the  ever-green  W.G. 
had  a  turn  at  bowling  and  took 
twelve  wickets  for  fewer  than  12 
runs  apiece.  A  few  years  ago 
Gloucestershire,  fallen  from  their 
original  high  estate  as  strongest  of 
all  the  Counties,  was  regularly 
to  be  found  very  near  the  bottom 
of  the  list,  it  is  now  very  gratifying 
to  notice  that  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  their  marvellous  leader  they 
should  be  found  very  near  the  top. 

A  decidedly  fine  performance 
was  accomplished  by  Essex  at 
Manchester  on  July  1 6th ;  Lanca- 
shire had  succeeded  in  setting  their 
opponents  the  task  of  scoring  336 
runs  in  the  last  innings,  and  this 
was  actually  done  for  the  loss  of 
only  four  wickets,  Mr.  McGahey 
played  a  masterly  innings  of  143 
and  Messrs.  Perrin  (61)  and  Owen 
(44)  rendered  valuable  assistance, 
the  stand  between  Perrin  and 
McGahey  realising  191  runs. 

It  was  in  this  match  that 
Tyldesley,  of  Lancashire,  gained 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
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cricketer  to  reach  his  thousand 
runs,  although,  probably,  a  week 
of  fine  weather  will  see  a  number 
of  batsmen  in  the  same  proud 
position. 

The     Middlesex    and    Sussex 
match  at  Lord's  resulted  in  a  win 
for  the  Metropolitan  County,  for 
whom  Albert    Trott  took  eleven 
wickets  for  108  runs.     Mr.  C.  B. 
Fry  played  a  fine  innings  of  104 
not  out  and  went  right  through 
the    Sussex     innings.      Mr.    Fry 
appears  to  be  in  fine  form  with 
the  bat  this  season,  but  his  efforts 
with  the   ball   have  caused    him 
upon  more  than  one  occasion  to 
be  no-balled  for  throwing  ;  indeed, 
in    the     match     Sussex     against 
Oxford  University  he  was  driven 
to  complete  his  over  with  under- 
hand deliveries.     We  have  heard 
many  complaints   as  to   the   un- 
fairness of  his  delivery  and  cer- 
tainly the  action  of  the  umpires 
who    have    been    strong-minded 
enough    to    no-ball    him    cannot 
surprise    those    who    have     seen 
much  of  the  old  Oxonian's  method 
of  attack;  the  position,  however, 
will  be  somewhat  anomalous  if  he 
be  allowed  to  persevere  in  some 
county  matches  and  not  in  others, 
according  to  the  accident  of  who 
may  be  the  umpire. 

The  Eton  and  Harrow  match 
was  for  the  first  time  in  six  years 
brought  to  a  definite  issue,  and 
resulted,  at  twenty  minutes  past 
seven  o'clock  on  the  Saturday 
evening,  in  a  victory  for  Harrow  by 
nine  wickets.  The  winners  were 
fighting  against  time,  and  a  drawn 
game  from  an  early  period  of  the 
match,  and  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  second  day  it  appeared 
as  if  a  draw  was  imminent;  a 
marked  collapse  of  the  Eton 
batting  in  the  second  innings, 
however,  gave  Harrow  their  oppor- 
tunity, although  a  very  plucky 
stand  by  Martin  and  Lord  Francis 
Scott  for  the   last   Eton   wicket, 


added  so  many  runs  to  the  score 
as  for  a  time  to  cause  apprehen- 
sion to  the  supporters  of  the  Dark 
Blue.  Mr.  Dawson,  the  Harrow 
captain,  was  far  and  away  the  best 
bowler  in  the  match,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  although  he 
has  now  played  in  this  match  four 
years  he  has  never  yet  had  a 
wicket  to  bowl  upon  against  Eton, 
which  has  afforded  him  the 
slightest  assistance;  we  think  he 
may  certainly  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  greatest  bowlers  who  has 
played  in  this  match,  and  his  good 
batting  and  sound  generalship, 
make  him  a  most  invaluable  man 
to  the  side.  The  Harrow  fielding 
was  disappointing,  and  the  fact 
that  throughout  both  innings  of 
Eton  only  two  catches  were  made 
would  seem  significant;  certainly 
there  were  several  chances  missed. 
The  Eton  bowling  when  the 
Harrow  hitters  had  been  at  it  for  a 
little  time  on  Friday  looked  very 
plain,  but  as  we  have  said  the 
wicket  was  not  one  to  encourage 
a  young  bowler.  Mr.  Pilkington, 
the  Eton  captain,  was  distinctly 
the  best  batsman  on  either  side, 
and  Harrow  were  well  rid  of  him 
for  anything  under  50  runs  in 
either  innings ;  good  judges  at 
Eton  are  reported  to  regard  him 
as  the  finest  school  bat  they  have 
turned  out  since  the  great  C.  T. 
Studd,  and  his  performances  cer- 
tainly go  to  maintain  his  reputa- 
ion.  At  Lord's  he  had  to  go  in  to 
bat  on  the  first  afternoon  after  a 
long  day  in  the  field,  and  was 
bowled  by  Dow  son  ;  on  the  second 
day,  he  scored  the  first  39  runs 
made  by  Eton. 

There  is  only  time  to  mention 
the  match  between  the  Gentlemen 
and  Players,  which  took  the  form 
of  a  great  popular  demonstration 
on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  W.  G. 
Grace's  fiftieth  birthday.  The 
result  of  the  match  was  a  victory 
to  the  Players  by  137  runs. 
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Spoiling  the  Egyptians. 


By  Lieut.-Col.  G.  F.  White. 


The  little  affair  which  I  here 
narrate  came  about  a  good  many 
years  ago  in  Ireland,  whither  I 
had  lately  accompanied  my  regi- 
ment from  England.  I  was  de- 
tached with  my  company  at  once 
on  arrival,  to  Ballymoat,  admit- 
tedly the  worst  out-quarter  in  the 
country.  It  was  thirteen  miles 
from  the  nearest  railway  station ; 
all  the  nice  companionable  people 
had  been  threatened  or  boycotted 
out  of  the  locality ;  the  only  avail- 
able pack  of  foxhounds  had  been 
sold,  after  a  series  of  dastardly 
attempts  to  poison  the  coverts ; 
while  the  political  state  of  the 
district  may  further  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  certain  enter- 
prising patriots  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  chance  twenty-four 
hours'  interval,  between  my  pre- 
decessor's marching  out  and  my 
marching  in,  to  plaster  the  barrack 
walls  outside  with  " posters"  in 
eulogy  of  the  convicted  Fenian, 
who,  despite  his  having  been 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  at 
the  recent  assizes,  had  neverthe- 
less just  been  returned  as  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  represent  the 
constituency  in  Parliament. 

Being  temporarily  without  a 
subaltern,  I  could  not  but  feel  it 
dull  at  times,  not  to  say  depress- 
ing, to  find  myself  in  no  society 
at  all.  So,  in  preference  to  isola- 
tion from  my  species,  I  thought  it 
as  well  to  fraternize,  a  little  more 
freely  than  at  the  outset  I  was 
inclined  to  do,  with  a  few  of  the 
local  squireens  who  were  daily  to 
be  found  "bucking"  and  loafing 
at  the  chief  inn  of  Ballymoat — the 
"  Shamrock  " — where  I  also  had 
perforce  to  dine.  Most  of  these 
young  men  possessed  a  lofty,  in- 


dependent spirit,  which  alto- 
gether precluded  the  idea  of 
their  demeaning  themselves  to 
the  commonplace  routine  of  any 
business  or  employment.  One  or 
two  certainly  held  commissions  in 
the  Militia;  another,  Mr.  Finn 
Feeny,  was,  as  will  be  seen,  a 
patron  of  the  Turf;  but,  in  a 
general  way,  they  were  well  satis- 
fied with  the  bread  of  idleness, 
merely  taking  heed  to  render  it  as 
palatable  as  possible  by  a  succes- 
sion of  "  splits "  or  "  wholes," 
during  the  course  of  the  day,  at 
the  bar  of  the  "  Shamrock." 

In  due  course  I  somehow  came 
to  join  their  loo  parties,  and,  as  it 
happened,  I  won  steadily;  so 
much  so  that,  though  there  was 
no  high  play,  after  about  three 
months  I  was  perhaps  a  hundred 
pounds  to  the  good.  I  gave  every 
opportunity  for  revenge,  but  it 
fell  not  to  my  friends,  who,  at  the 
end  of  the  above  period,  if  they 
were  to  get  their  money  back, 
must  evidently  be  quick  about  it, 
for  my  company  was  to  march  to 
headquarters  for  musketry  and 
was  not  likely  ever  to  see  Bally- 
moat again.  Rather  suddenly 
arrived  my  actual  orders,  and  1 
as  quickly  resolved  to  reverse 
what  should,  perhaps,  have  been 
the  procedure  in  such  a  case.  I 
determined  to  give  a  farewell 
dinner,  and  to  invite  the  chief 
losers.  Originally  I  had  limited 
my  party  to  eight,  but  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  entertainment, 
when  looking  into  the  street  from 
the  entrance  to  the  "  Shamrock," 
I  heard  a  Mr.  Clooney  thus  hail, 
in  a  loudish  drawl  of  surprise,  the 
establishment's  sole  waiter : — 

"  Who's  this  you've  been  getting 
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the  great  spread  ready  for  in  the 
best  room,  Mickey  ?  " 

44  The  Captain's  after  asking 
just  one  or  two  to  join  him 
company  this  evening/'  replied 
Mickey,  in  an  unconcerned  way, 
as  if  set  dinner  parties  at  the 
"Shamrock"  were  every  day 
occurrences,  common  as  breakfasts 
at  a  London  club. 

"Sure,  I  thought  it  must  be 
the  Lord  Liftinant  himself  going 
to  honour  you,  the  preparations 
you  have.  Was  you  asked, 
Greg?"  This  question  to  his 
friend  Greggan  Doyle,  hanging 
around  in  a  similar  happy  do- 
nothing  mood. 

"  I  was  not,"  returned  Greggan ; 
"this  is  the  first  I've  heard  speak 
of  it ;  "  the  latter  rather  a  singular 
fact,  it  struck  me,  considering  the 
loquacity  of  Mrs.  Cashel,  the  land- 
lady, to  say  nothing  of  Mickey. 
"  And  you  are  not  to  be  one  there 
yourself,  neither,  Cloo  ?  " 

"  Why  would  I  ?  there's  plenty 
others  of  us  more  to  Captain 
Arkholm  nor  me,"  said  Clooney, 
raising  his  voice  and  so  pitching 
it  that  (but  of  course  this  might 
have  been  accidental)  his  words 
floated  quite  distinctly  along  the 
passage  from  the  bar  towards  me. 

"But  you  have  lost  money  to 
him,  sure  ?  "  pursued  Doyle,  also 
apparently  under  the  impression 
that  I  was  out  of  earshot. 

"What  matter  the  little  trifle 
of  mine  he  takes  away  with  him. 
Are  you  not  in  the  same  boat  ?  " 

"He  has  money  of  mine — he 
has,"  replied  Doyle,  again  for- 
getting to  speak  in  an  undertone. 
"  How  much  of  yours  will  he 
have?" 

"  Maybe  a  ten  pound  note,  only 
— no  more,"  said  Clooney,  resign- 
edly. "He's  welcome,  though, 
with  plenty  money  of  his  own." 

"  But  sure  this  will  be  your  last 
chance  of  getting  it  back  again," 
insisted  Doyle,    his  energy   once 


more  rendering  him  oblivious  of 
the  fact  that  I  was  still  standing 
in  the  doorway." 

"  And  your  last  chance,  too, 
Greg.  What  worse  am  1  than 
you  ?  Besides,  how  would  he  find 
room  for  all  that  he  might  wish 
to  be  dining  ?  " 

"  True,  he  might  not  for  dining: 
though  for  card-playing,  or  a  mere 
sit  round,  the  big  room  they're 
dining  in  would  hold  as  many 
as—" 

Here — the  humour  of  the  thing 
taking  me — I  turned  and  appeared 
upon  the  scene  in  a  casual  way,  as 
if  just  coming  in  from  a  stroll,  and 
was  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
Messrs.  Clooney  and  Greg  Doyle 
as  additional  dinner  guests  for 
that  evening.  I  had  barely  done 
so  and  was  walking  towards 
barracks  when  I  was  espied  by 
another  of  my  friends,  Mr.  Erris, 
who  striding  rapidly  across  the 
street  greeted  me  with — 

"  It's  this  minit  only  I'm  hearing 
you're  leaving  us — and  so  sudden." 
Mr.  Erris  was  one  of  those 
Hibernians  who  are  always  in  a 
state  of  gush  and  effervescence. 
He  rattled  away,  without  giving 
me  a  chance  of  getting  in  even 
half  a  word  :  "  Whatever  will  we 
do  here  in  Bally  moat  without  you? 
As  soon  as  I  heard  tell  of  it,  I 
thought  to  knock  up  a  quiet  little 
party  for  to-night  to  meet  you.  I 
hope  you're  not  engaged  at  all. 
Will  you  come,  Captain  ?  " 

"  Impossible.  I  have  asked  a 
friend  or  two  to  dine  with  me  at 
the  '  Shamrock.' " 

"  Worse  again !  I'm  engaged 
myself  for  to-morrow,  and  you 
march  out  the  next  day,  so  I'll 
only  have  the  chance  to  bid  you 
the  bare  good-bye — no  way  at  all 
of  our  dining  together." 

Mr.  Erris  was  palpably  so  dis- 
tressed at  his  evil  plight,  that  I 
could  not  help  feeling  glad  to  be  in 
a  position  to  let  him  have  a  little 
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more  of  my  society,  as  I  now  invited 
him  to  join  my  party.  The  pro- 
posal, however,  met  with  the  un- 
expected difficulty.  "  Bad  luck,  but 
I  have  this  minit  asked  Tim  Cullen 
will  he  come  to  me.  If  I  accept 
with  you  what  will  happen  Tim?" 
Clearly,  the  only  solution  of  the 
case  was  to  add  Tim's  name  to  my 
list  of  guests;  Mr.  Erris  readily 
accepting  on  behalf  of  his  friend 
in  the  words,  "  'Twill  be  the  proud 
evening  this,  for  Tim,  when  he 
finds  his  legs  under  your  table." 

I  now  considered  it  advisable, 
if  only  to  give  Mrs.  Cashel  and 
Mickey  a  decent  chance,  that  a 
country  walk,  with  Ballymoat  in 
the  far  distance,  had  better  occupy 
the  remainder  of  the  afternoon. 

My  peregrinations  led  me  by 
chance  towards  a  little  farm, 
where,  in  a  very  small  way,  cer- 
tain training  operations  were  car- 
ried out  by  Mr.  Finn  Feeny,  who, 
if  he  can  be  said  to  have  had  any 
fixed  way  of  gaining  his  livelihood, 
was  a  horse  dealer.  He  also  rode 
races,  and,  it  may  safely  be  con- 
cluded, not  for  the  pure  love  of  the 
thing.  He  was  a  tallish  sharp- 
featured  man,  with  hair  and  eyes 
of  the  gipsy  type,  as  was  also  his 
complexion.  Here,  at  the  farm, 
a  few  contiguous,  rough,  pasture 
fields,  having  their  gates  at  the 
outer  ends  of  their  dividing  banks 
or  walls,  afforded  him  a  useful 
galloping  ring,  without  materially 
interfering  with  such  cattle  rearing 
as  went  on  under  a  tenant  bearing 
the  singular  name  of  Odreen,  a 
widower  with  several  small  chil- 
dren. I  knew  the  spot  fairly  well, 
and  this  happened  through  my 
having  brought  over  with  me  from 
England  a  horse,  and  then  through 
Feeny,  almost  directly  I  had  made 
his  acquaintance,  having  suggested 
that  I  might  prefer  an  occasional 
canter  round  these  fields,  where 
were  also  some  schooling  hurdles, 
to  high  roads  and  lanes.     Hence 


I  had  come  across  Odreen,  who 
somehow  managed  here  to  squeeze 
himself  and  all  his  children  into  a 
tumble-down  two- roomed  shanty, 
which,  however,  as  to  position 
must  be  brought  to  notice;  and 
as  we  have  a  race  now  in  prospect, 
it  can  perhaps  be  most  easily  borne 
in  mind  as  occupying,  relatively 
to  Feeny's  galloping  track,  the 
place  which  the  betting  enclosure 
usually  does  upon  a  course,  that 
is  to  say,  it  lay  just  outside,  while 
from  Odreen's  small  garden 
stretched  away,  at  right  angles, 
one  of  those  high  banks  which 
in  Ireland  take  the  place  of  boun- 
dary hedges.  A  short  way  along 
this  bank  was  one  of  the  gates! 
have  spoken  of;  thus,  anyone 
taking  an  exercise  gallop  through 
this  gate  passed  twenty  yards  or 
so  in  front  of  the  cottage. 

The  road  I  walked  along  was 
higher  than  these  farm  lands ;  and 
happening  to  look  over  the  furze- 
topped  enclosing  bank,  I  saw  that 
Feeny  and  Odreen  were  in  con- 
sultation, and  evidently  making 
certain  precise  calculations  on  the 
spot  where  they  stood.  Seemingly 
an  alteration  of  some  sort  was  in 
contemplation,  for  I  was  near 
enough  to  note  that  Feeny  care- 
fully paced  from  the  garden  to  the 
gate,  and  then  Odreen  did  the 
same.  I  pursued  my  way  without 
giving  the  matter  a  thought,  but 
twenty-four  hours  later  I  had  good 
reason  to  recall  that  grouping. 
Odreen,  I  recollected  very  well, 
had  some  of  his  children  playing 
around,  and,  as  he  does  not  again 
actually  appear  on  the  scene,  I 
will  merely  introduce  him  as  a  man 
whose  face  afforded  pretty  plain 
evidence  of  a  shallow  mind  com- 
bined with  low  cunning. 

Now  for  my  dinner.  As  the 
reader  has  seen,  it  was  not  likely 
to  bear  any  striking  similarity  to 
the  feast  in  the  parable,  on  the 
score  of  a  scarcity  of  guests.    All 
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the  invited  came,  and  all  brought 
with    them    what,    in   India,   we 
should  term   hot- weather  thirsts; 
while  many  of  the  uninvited  looked 
i     in  later  in  the  evening  as  if  by  the 
I    purest  accident,  prepared,  had  I 
allowed  them,   to   beat  a  speedy 
and  confused  retreat.     Of  course 
we  had  a  round  game,  and  here 
again  I  continued  to  win ;  no  less 
erf  course  "  the  materials "  made 
their  appearance;    before  which 
time,  however,   the  conversation 
had  turned  a  good  deal  on  racing, 
Mr.  Feeny  and  his  stud  occasion- 
ally giving  rise  to  a  laugh.     Con- 
veniently    can     the     reader     be 
introduced,  towards  early  morning, 
when  Mr.  Clooney,  not  for  the  first 
J     time,  seemed  bent  on  drawing  my 
I    nag  into  the  discussion.     He  re- 
i    marked,  a   trifle  too  loudly  and 
!    fulsomely  to  be  quite  pleasant — 
[        "  That's  a  grand  animal,  that  of 
!    yours,  captain  ;  the  very  grandest 
horse  seen  in  Bally  moat  this  long 
while." 

"Such  breeding  with  him,  too, 
and  always  looks  it,"  from  Greg 
Doyle. 

"  He'll  be  a  real  fast  horse,  will 
that,"  pursued  Clooney,  adding, 
as  he  turned  to  Feeny:  "What 
wouldn't  you  give  to  have  the  like 
of  that  in  your  stable?  Eh, 
Finn?" 

"  He  is  a  good  horse,"  assented 
Feeny,  in  rather  a  huffed  way; 
"but  why  remind  me  times  are 
bad,  when  you  know  what  quality 
I  have  had  through  my  hands 
before  now?" 

"It's  skeletons  only  and  dry 
weeds  you've  been  collecting  this 
many  a  year,"  laughed  Erris ;  and 
1  may  here  mention  that  the  class 
of  horses  usually  dealt  in  by  Mr. 
Finn  Feeny  had  led  to  these 
friends  of  his,  as  often  as  not, 
referring  to  him  as  "the  knacker." 
"He  likes  them  thin,  so  that 
he'll  slip  easy  through  his  horses 
when    he  comes    with   his   rush 


at    the    finish,"    suggested    Tim 
Cullen. 

"  Joke  away,  boys,  joke  away ; " 
said  Feeny  encouragingly,  fol- 
lowed by  the  warning  hint,  "  you 
haven't  seen  the  way  that  black 
mare  of  mice  is  galloping  just 
now.  Hold  on  till  the  Limvady 
meeting,  and  see  me  walk  away 
with  the  cup  that's  to  be — " 

"  If  that  same  cup  is  to  be 
walked  away  with  by  you,"  inter- 
rupted Erris,  "you'll  only  do  it 
by  breaking  into  the  shop,  and 
walking  away  with  it  after  that 
fashion." 

"You  wait  and  see,"  retorted 
Feeny  with  additional  mystifica- 
tion ;  "  wait  till  the  Limvady  race 
day." 

"  If  it's  waiting  we're  for,"  put 
in  Cullen,  "  I'm  of  a  mind  we'd  do 
well  to  wait  until  the  day  after  the 
race.  That'll  be  time  plenty  to 
go  see  Finn's  mare  pass  the 
post." 

"  Don't  be  coming  to  me  with 
long  faces  when  the  race  is  over, 
saying  you  got  no  notion  about 
putting  your  money  on — that's 
all ;  "  said  Feeny. 

"  Maybe,  before  we  put  the 
money  on  we'd  like  to  know  what 
sort  of  a  gallop  we're  to  have  for 
the  value  of  it, "observed  Clooney  ; 
"  you  will  be  having  a  trial,  sure." 

"  Trial  enough  to  the  specta- 
tors," laughed  Erris. 

"  I  keep  my  trials  to  myself," 
broke  in  Feeny,  a  little  nettled,  I 
thought. 

"  Better  let  them  get  wind  a  bit, 
perhaps,"  promptly  returned  Erris ; 
"  if  we're  to  get  the  long  odds  at 
Limvady." 

This  quickened  Feeny  into 
blurting  out,  almost  angrily, 
"  Show  me  the  horse,  the  whole 
country  round,  fast  enough  for 
my  mare  at  a  mile,  weight  for 
age." 

"  Oh !  oh  !  listen  to  this,  all  of 
ye !  "   sang    out    Clooney,   "  and 
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Captain  Arkholm  sitting  there  all 
the  while  saying  nothing,  with  the 
horse  in  his  stable  worth  all  Finn's 
rubbish  put  together." 

"  Captain  Arkholm  doesn't  want 
to  have  anything  at  all  to  do  with 
racing,"  said  Feeny  truly  enough  ; 
for  certain  overtures  of  his,  in  this 
direction,  I  had  at  various  times 
civilly  declined. 

"  But  a  match  isn't  racing,"  de- 
claimed Clooney. 

"  Who's  this  brought  in  a  match 
at  all  ?  "  expostulated  Greg  Doyle. 
"  It  was  a  trial  only  was  men- 
tioned. The  Captain,  of  course, 
won't  mind  that,"  he  assumed  in 
continuation. 

"  What  weights  will  we  have  it, 
and  what  distance  ? "  coolly  in- 
quired Clooney. 

"Captain  Arkholm  isn't  either 
for  match  or  trial,  don't  you  see  ?  " 
from  Feeny,  rising  as  if  to  end  the 
discussion  by  going  off  to  bed. 

"  He  hasn't  said  so,"  sharply 
retorted  Clooney.  "  It's  yourself 
now  is  wanting  to  back  out  of  it, 
Mr.  Finn,  after  bouncing  us  all 
half  out  of  the  room." 

At  this  juncture,  while  silently 
giving  way  to  the  spirit  of  the 
moment,  1  reluctantly  hesitated: 
"  I  am  afraid  my  horsemanship  is 
not  good  enough  to  be  put  into 
the  scale  against  that  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Feeny." 

"No  such  thing!"  was  cried 
from  one  corner  of  the  room.  "  By 
no  means ! "  from  another,  and 
immediately  "  Hurroo,  boys,  the 
match  is  on  !  Hurroo  boys  !  "  was 
echoing  all  around. 

Shortly,  matters  were  so  far 
advanced  that  Feeny  had  shaped 
his  challenge  to :  "  Why  weigh  at 
all  ?  We'll  get  up  at  catch  weights, 
and  make  a  start  race  of  it,  just. 
Give  me  start  to  Odreen's,  once 
round  for  a  ten  pound  note." 

"Take  him  up,  take  him  up," 
whispered  Clooney  in  my  ear,  as 
I   was   thinking   over    the   above 


conditions,  which  indeed  were 
apparently  in  my  favour.  "  Give 
Finn  a  bit  of  a  lesson  ;  he  wants 
it,  he's  all  brag." 

"As  you  wish,  Captain,"  said.; 
Feeny,  unconcernedly.  You  un-  - 
derstand  the  conditions.  We  pat . 
you  up  at  what  you  know  I  call j 
my  mile-post.  I  have  start  to 
Odreen's  gate.  Once  round — it's  2 
just  a  mile — for  a  tenner.  That's 
the  match  ? " 

"  That's  the  match,"  I  replied, 
my  assent  being  followed  by  a  few 
wild  yells,  and  an  equally  wild 
interchange  of  offering  and  takiog 
even  money  on  the  result.  Enough 
that  I  myself,  in  the  end,  stood  to 
lose  or  win  about  fifty  pounds,  and 
that  my  guests  took  their  depar-  ( 
ture  full  of  spirits,  not  purely 
animal  in  every  case. 

I  purposely  avoid  the  question  j 
of  our  relative  chances  of  success; 
simply  because,  though  the  race  I 
certainly  may  awaken  some  reflec-  [ 
tions  concerning  "  form,"  handi- 
capping, clever  riding,  cool  judg- 1 
ment,  or  jockeyship,  this  was! 
scarcely  so  in  the  way  those  terms  j 
pass  current  at  Newmarket. 

Next  day,  then,  my  groom  rid- 1 
ing  my  nag  to  the  scene  of  opera-l 
tions,  I  took  a  car,  from  the  seatj 
of  which  my  eye  caught  sight,  fori 
a  moment,  of  Feeny  and  Odre 
standing  in  consultation  just  wheral 
I  had  noticed  them  on  the  pre 
ceding  afternoon.     Somehow  I  felt| 
suspicious ;  so  much  so  that  pre 
sently,  when  mounting,  I  said  t<j 
my  groom,    "  I   want   you,  whil^ 
the  race  is  being  run,  to  keep  by 
that  cottage."     But  at  this  junc«j 
ture   Mr.  Clooney,  who   had  ap 
pointed  himself  clerk  of  the  cours 
sang  out,  "  Now  we  must  all  gel 
together  on  that  high  ground  uf 
there,"  pointing  to  a  small  hillc 
close  to  where  I  was  to  start  from 
and  where,  after  galloping  roun4 
in  an  irregular  oval,  we  were  t<| 
finish.     "  You  will  all  see  the  rad 
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first -class  from    there,"   he    con- 
tinued, waving  his  arm  as  if  to 
sweep  in  that  direction  some  half- 
dozen  knots  of  collected  spectators ; 
chiefly  my  guests  of  the  previous 
evening,  a  few  idlers  from  Bally- 
moat,  and    a  sprinkling  of    red- 
;   coats.    My  groom  looked  appeal- 
,   ingly  towards  me,  and  I  managed 
!   to  impress  upon  him,  "  Do  what  I 
!   have  told  you.     Stay  by  the  cot- 
I   tage."    Whereat  he  moved  off  as 
if  with  the  others,  but  I  knew  he 
would  contrive  to  follow  his  in- 
structions. 
J       Shortly  we  were  at  our  respective 
J    posts,  thence  we  were  quickly  off; 
I    Feeny  from  his  conceded  start  at 
J    Odreen's  gate,   I   galloping  hard 
I    for  that    opening.      But    scarcely 
1    was  I  settled  in  my  saddle,  when, 
•    to  my  consternation,  1  saw  one 
I    of  Odreen's    small  brats  playing' 


about,  in  the  aimless  way  children 
do,  right  in  the  centre  of  the  gate- 
way. I  shouted  out  at  the  top  of 
my  voice ;  I  heard  the  shouts  of 
others.  Surely  the  child  will  be 
frightened  and  run  off  to  the  cot- 
tage. On  the  contrary,  this  small 
boy,  in  the  most  natural  way,  got 
upon  the  gate  and  began  swinging 
with  it,  backwards  and  forwards. 
I  must  certainly  be  shut  out  of  the 
race ;  worse,  I  felt  there  was  no 
time  to  pull  up  before  smashing 
right  into  the  gate.  An  awful 
moment  or  two,  a  wild  heart-leap, 
when  relief  came  in  the  shape  of 
my  servant  springing  upon  the 
scene.  He  thrust  back  the  gate 
to  its  widest,  and  the  child  out  of 
harm's  way.'  I  galloped  through 
with  a  bare  yard  or  so  to  spare, 
caught  up  Feeny  and  won  by  a 
length. 
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Somebody  once  denned  the 
"  Turfite  "  as  a  man  who  gambled 
on  the  results  of  other  people's 
attempts  at  scientific  horse-breed- 
ing, and  to  the  Turfite  the  book 
of  Mr.  Osborne*  (one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  on  the  breed- 
ing of  the  blood  horse)  may  not 
perhaps  appeal  ;  but  to  every 
breeder  the  work  will  prove  a 
mine  of  wealth.  The  book  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  and  it 
may  be  convenient  to  notice  the 
second  part  first,  since  it  deals 
with  the  "  old  sires,"  that  is  to 
say,  horses  of  a  former  era  through 
which  we  have  the  sires  of  to-day. 
Moreover,  the  introduction  to  the 
second  part  gives  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  British  stud.     As 


•"The  Breeders'  Handbook,"  by  Joseph 
Osborne  ("  Beacon  ").  Edmund  Seale,  10,  Imperial 
Arcade,  Ludgate  Hill.    Price  azs. 


this  introduction  was  penned 
several  years  ago  and  has  al- 
ready been  reviewed  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  there  is  at 
the  present  time  no  necessity 
to  deal  at  length  with  the  various 
points  on  which  it  insists,  except 
to  notice  that  Mr.  Osborne  takes 
up  the  cudgels  in  defence  of  the 
English  horse  to  the  extent  of 
asserting  that  the  blood  horse  as 
we  now  see  him  is  not  the  exclu- 
sive product  of  the  imported 
Eastern  horse,  and  then  the 
reader  is  taken  through  the  his- 
tory of  the  thoroughbred  with  a 
minuteness  which  is  simply  amaz- 
ing, and  which  shows  what  thor- 
ough grasp  the  writer  has  of  his 
subject. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  for  a 
scientific  breeder,"  writes  Mr.  Os- 
borne in  the  introduction  to  the 
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old  sires,  (<  to  exaggerate  the  first 
volume  of  the  Stud  Book,  which 
is,  of  course,  the  key-note  to  all 
the  others ;  and  had  not  the  happy 
idea  struck  Mr.  James  Weatherby 
of  publishing  the  work  in  1791, 
the  breeding  annals  of  the  turf 
would  be  in  a  far  less  satisfac- 
tory condition  than  they  are." 
This,  of  course,  is  perfectly  true, 
and  Mr.  Weatherby  and  his  col- 
leagues achieved  wonders  at  the 
time,  for  it  must  have  cost  them 
an  infinity  of  trouble  to  have  com- 
piled the  first  volume  of  the  Stud 
Book  from  such  scraps  of  informa- 
tion as  were  then  at  their  disposal. 
At  last  the  great  house  of  Bur- 
lington Street  felt  that  they  had 
sufficient  information  in  their 
hands  to  warrant  them  in  putting 
forth  a  revised  edition  of  the  first 
volume,  and  to  that  new  volume 
"  Beacon  "  tenders  his  best  thanks. 
Before  the  revised  edition  of  the 
first  volume  appeared  there  were 
comparatively  few  people  who 
were  aware  of  the  mistakes  and 
omissions  in  the  original  imprint. 
The  corrections  made,  however, 
gave  us  a  great  deal  more  informa- 
tion as  to  the  female  origin  of  the 
British  stud,  and  Mr.  Osborne 
was  not  slow  to  avail  himself  of 
them,  although,  as  his  earlier 
introduction  shows,  he  had  found 
out  a  good  deal  for  himself. 

The  great  value  of  the  revised 
edition  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
Stud  Book  lies  in  the  fact  that  so 
many  more  mares  were  included, 
and  from  them  all  our  race-horses 
are  descended.  Mr.  Osborne  falls 
foul  of  the  late  Mr.  Bruce  Lowe's 
book  on  breeding  by  the  figure 
system,  but  want  of  space  pre- 
cludes our  dealing  with  the  matter, 
and,  after  all,  it  is  only  on  the 
fringe  of  the  subject  with  which 
Mr.  Osborne  deals. 

It  must  be  noticed  en  passant 
that  the  author  of  the  work  under 
notice  has  added  to  this  list  of  old 


sires  the  pedigrees  of  a  dozen  more 
of  the  horses  which  have  helped 
to  build  up  the  thoroughbred,  and 
these  added  pedigrees  are  of  great 
value  to  the  breeder  as  helping 
him  to  understand  the  commixture 
of  strains  with  various  families. 

There  is  an  index  of  the  adver- 
tised sires  for  the  season  1898; 
while  succeeding  the  introduction 
comes  the  pedigrees  of  these  sires, 
together  with  an  account  of  their 
performances,  so  that  every  breeder 
can  see  not  only  the  breeding  of 
the  horse  he  may  fancy,  but  what 
amount  of  distinction  he  has 
achieved  on  the  turf,  while  in 
many  instances  portraits  of  the 
horses  are  added.  In  connection 
with  the  illustrations,  especial 
notice  may  be  taken  of  the  portrait 
of  Persimmon  (who,  according  to 
the  author,  was  then  regarded  as 
the  horse  of  the  century),  which 
has  been  inserted  by  the  gracious 
permission  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
His  Royal  Highness  and  Richard 
Marsh  are  at  the  horse's  head. 

In  the  introduction  Mr.  Osborne 
deals  with  the  success  at  the  stud 
of  several  famous  horses  and  their 
offspring,  amongst  them  being 
Kendal,  St.  Simon,  Ayrshire, 
Donovan,  and  others  whose  names 
will  be  familiar  to  all.  The  in- 
troduction to  the  first  part  is  full 
of  valuable  information,  and  the 
octogenarian  author  is  to  be  heart- 
ily congratulated  on  this  his  most 
recent  issue.  The  book  is  so 
growing  in  size  and  importance 
that  the  question  suggests  itself 
whether  in  the  by  no  means  dis- 
tant future  it  will  not  need  re- 
casting. 

Mr.  Robert  Brachford  Mans- 
field, who  in  1 85 1  was  the  pioneer 
of  introducing  English  rowing  on 
foreign  rivers  by  taking  a  four- 
oared  Thames  gig  down  the 
Rhine,  in  which  he  was  one  of 
the  crew,  and  in  subsequent  years 
down   the    Danube  and    Saonne 
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and  Rhone,  has  written  a  very 
pleasant  ofntsculum  of  about  350 
pages,  well  got  up  and  printed 
in  large  type  (a  great  luxury  in 
these  days).* 

The  two  first  cruises  must  be 
known  to  a  large  section  of  the 
public  under  the  title  of  "The 
Log  of  the  Water  Lily,"  which, 
having  gone  through  some  dozens 
of  editions  between  1852  and  1882, 
is  now  embalmed  in  Messrs. 
Tauchnitz's  collection  of  modern 
English  authors.  There  is  a 
short  resume  of  the  joys  of  these 
voyages  and  adventures  of  the 
navigators  appear  in  one  chapter 
of  the  "  New  and  Old  Chips," 
but  form  only  a  small  part  of  the 
book,  which  contains  a  cheerful 
retrospect  of  incidents  in  the  life 
of  a  man  who,  having  passed  his 
boyhood  at  Winchester  College 
and  having  graduated  at  Oxford, 
.  persuaded  himself  that  he  would 
(  be  a  barrister — as  he  afterwards 
became  de  facto  and  de  jure — 
!  though  he  aid  not  harass  juries 
;  much,  for  his  love  of  sports  by 
!  flood  and  field,  and  of  travel  and 
open  air  influenced  his  mind  to 
prefer  any  part  of  the  world  N., 
S.,  E.  or  W.  of  Lincoln's  Inn  to 
the  stuffiness  of  the  Courts.  In 
fact,  his  book  is  a  reminiscence 
of  scenes  and  places  where  he 
rowed  or  sailed,  or  shot,  or 
travelled,  described  without  the 
!  tediousness  of  a  diary,  and  written 
in  a  pleasant  style  utterly  devoid 
of  stilted  'form  or  sporting  slang, 
and  with  a  strong  undercurrent 
of  common  sense. 

The  book  should  be  as  welcome 
in  a  drawing-room  as  on  a  club 
table,  as  the  author  enjoyed  the 
refinement  of  social  life  as  much 
as  roughing  it  in  the  wilds.  Read- 
ing the  book  reminds  one  of  look- 
ing at  a  kaleidoscope.     There  is 


•"New  and  Old  Chips  from  an  Old  Block." 
Janwr  Blackwood  &  Co.,  Lovell's  Court,  Pater- 
ooster  Row,  E.C 


one  specially  interesting  record  in 
it,  as  he  met  at  Constantinople 
and  renewed  the  acquaintance  of 
a  Hindu  of  high  rank  and  position, 
whom  he  had  known  intimately 
at  Esher,  where  the  Indian  Prince, 
as  he  was  called,  had  a  house 
and  was  very  popular,  and  mixed 
much  in  good  society.  His  style 
at  Constantinople  was  Azimordah 
Khan  and  he  had  a  suite  of  four 
attendants,  and  was  on  his  way 
to  Sebastopol  to  visit  Colonel 
(afterwards  General)  Wyndham. 
He  paid  his  visit  at  the  seat  of 
war  and  went  off  straight  to 
Cawnpore,  where,  in  connection 
with  Nana  Sahib,  he  planned 
and  carried  out  the  infernal  mas- 
sacre of  1857,  but  was  caught 
and  either  hanged  or  blown  from 
a  gun. 

The  book  is  not  the  work  of  an 
idle  man,  as  the  writer  is  a  keen 
observer  and  lover  of  natural 
history,  and  one  who  preferred 
hunting  for  his  game  after  a  long 
day's  tramp  in  the  wildest  parts 
of  Scotland,  where  he  passed 
many  seasons,  or  woodcock  and 
wild-fowl  shooting  in  Albania ; 
and  was  ready  to  do  a  long  night's 
dancing  after  a  long  day's  work. 

The  book  got  hung  up  on  the 
stocks  at  its  first  launching,  owing 
to  its  having  two  Mrs.  Gamps  at 
its  birth, — the  publisher  having 
sold  his  business  and  stock  to 
another  publisher,  who  failed  and 
afterwards  re-sold  the  work  to 
its  original  publisher.  It  was 
first  published  about  a  year  ago, 
but  owing  to  the  change  of 
publishers  was  never  properly 
advertised. 

It  is  curious  that  the  book  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  writer  of  this 
review  of  it,  and  he  seriously 
assures  the  readers  of  the  "old 
green  cover  "  that  he  set  his  mind 
hard  and  fast  against  any  fulsome 
adulation  or  false  praise,  as  he 
found   on   seeing  the  name  that 
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he  had  a  life  -  long  friendship 
with  the  author  (which  becomes 
stronger  whenever  they  meet), 
occasioned  by  a  deadly  feud 
when  they  were  both  boys  at 
Winchester,  verging  on  fifteen 
years  of  age — a  very  "  cocky  " 
period  in  youth, — which  ended 
in  an  appeal  to  that  manly 
weapon  the  fist.  The  prefects 
let  them  fight  in  the  schoolroom, 
an  unusual  honour,  46  rounds  in 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes — by 
the  watch  —  sharp  half  -  minute 
time;  and  when  they  had  given 
each  other  a  thorough  good  lick- 
ing— which  doubtless  did  them 
good  —  the  prefects  made  them 
shake  hands.  This  was  a  sure 
foundation  for  a  life  friendship ; 
but  the  review  is  utterly  unbiassed 
by  this  fact,  and  the  book  is 
strongly  recommended  to  all  who 
like  the  bright  side  of  a  cheery 
life. 

The  random  reminiscences, 
sporting  or  otherwise,  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Binstead,  "Pitcher"  of 
the  Sporting  Times,  and  Mr.  Er- 
nest Wells,  otherwise  known  as 
"  Swears,"  deal  to  a  great  extent 
with  the  inner  life  of  the  old 
Pelican  Club,  now  for  many  years 
defunct,  and  many  amusing  stories* 
are  told  of  adventures  at  that 
sporting  institution  in  Gerrard 
Street.  "  Fatty  "  Coleman,  "Joe 
Capp,"  and  other  names  familiar 
to  readers  of  the  Sporting  Times  in 
bygone  years  serve  to  introduce 
many  a  racy  anecdote,  and  Mr. 
Binstead,  who  claims  seventeen 
years'  practice  in  sporting  journal- 
ism, has  plenty  of  good  stories  to 
tell  of  the  racecourse,  the  ring, 
and  the  hardships  of  a  journalist's 
life  in*  Fleet  Street. 

That  seasoned  explorer  Prince 
Henri  of  Orleans,  has  published 
a  history  of  his  travels  from  Ton- 


•  "  A  Pink  'Un  and  a  Pelican." 
Sands  &  Co.,  1898,  Svo.,  sts.  net. 
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quin  to  India  in  1895,*  when  he 
was  accompanied  by  MM.  Roux 
and  Briffand.  The  sudden  death 
of  Prince  Henri's  tried  travelling 
companion  M.  de  Grandcnaison 
on  his  way  to  join  the  party,  cast 
a  sad  gloom  upon  the  expedition 
at  its  start,  although  Prince  Head 
tells  us  that  "  this  sad  event  only 
served  to  bind  us  who  survived 
more  closely  to  each  other  and  to 
our  task,"  this  self-imposed  duty 
being  to  continue  the  work  of  ex- 
ploration initiated  by  Lagree  and  - 
Francis  Garnier,  by  an  attempt 
to  follow  the  then  unknown 
course  of  the  Mekong  river  in 
China,  and,  having  ascended  the 
valley  of  the  Mekong  as  far  as  the 
point  where  the  French  mission- 
aries had  established  themselves 
on  the  Thibetan-Chinese  frontier, 
to  proceed  to  India. 

This  work  is  just  now  more  M 
of  interest  than  might  ordinarily 
have  been  the  case ;  considering J 
how  the  political  interest  of  the 
whole  world  has  recently  centred 
upon  the  Celestial  Empire,  it  is 
instructive  to  read  the  experienced 
of  so  recent  a  traveller  in  that 
country,  and  to  us  doubly  interest* 
ing  since  we  have  an  opportunity, 
as  it  were,  of  seeing  a  portion  o£ 
the  Celestial  Empire  through 
French  glasses.  Prince  Henri 
is  keenly  alive  to  international 
rivalry  as  the  following  passage 
will  indicate  :  "  I  cannot  to© 
strongly  insist  on  the  danger  there 
is  of  our  playing  the  roU  of  the 
hare  to  the  English  tortoise* 
Whilst  writing  these  lines,  I  hart 
before  me  the  last  Report  of  tha{ 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  i 
which  is  marked  by  a  dotted  lioft 
the  railway  in  course  of  constructim 
from  Mandalay  to  the  frontier  d 
China.      The  English  have  27J 


41  "  From  Tonquin  to  India  by  the  Sources  of  ill 
Ira wadi,  January  x 805  to  January  1806,"  by  Pr" 
Henri  D'Orlcan*.  Translated  by  Hamley  M 
M.A.  Illustrated  by  G.  Vnillier.  Methnca&Cs* 
Essex  Street,  W.C.    1898,  410,  price  *ss,  ^ 
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miles  in  a  straight  line  to  traverse. 
We  who  from  Hanoi  to  Laokay 
have  only  135  miles,  or  half  as 
far— what  are  we  doing  ?  "  All  of 
which  is  good  reading  to  us. 

Apart  from  the  political  interest 
which  clings  to  it,  this  publica- 
tion is  full  of  interest  to  the  sports- 
man and  naturalist,  and  specially 
attractive  to  ourselves  has  been 
the  perusal  of  the  chapter  dealing 
with  the  travellers'  sojourn  with 
the  missionaries  at  Tsekon,  with 
an  account  of  the  manners  and 
customs  and  superstitions  of  the 
Thibetans. 

The  book  is  well  translated 
from  the  original  French  by  Mr. 
Hamley  Bent,  and  the  illustra- 
tions by  G.  Vuillier  are  as  good 
as  they  are  numerous,  which  is 
high  praise ;  twenty-five  shillings 
is  no  small  price  to  pay  for  a 
single  volume,  but  considering  the 
quality  of  the  work  we  cannot 
regard  it  as  too  much  in  the  case 
of  Prince  Henri's  book. 

The  avowed  object  of  the  writer 
of  "  Trouting  in  Norway  "*  is  to 
show  how  pleasantly,  and  also  how 
inexpensively,  a  month's  trout  fish- 
ing may  be  enjoyed  by  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  "take  a  river," 
and  who  will  be  content  to  throw 
the  fly  and  trail  the  minnow  in 
lakes  and  streams  above  the 
foaming  cataracts  which  bar  the 
further  advance  of  the  grander 
Salmonidae.  The  book  is  prac- 
tically the  journal  of  Burton,  of 
the  Indian  Staff  Corps  General 
and  his  two  sons  during  their 
month's  trouting  in  the  summer  of 
1896,  and  affords  ample  evidence 
that  they  enjoyed  themselves, 
whilst  the  particulars  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  trip  cannot  fail  to 

•"Trouting  in  Norway,"  by  General  E.  F« 
Barton,  of  the  Indian  Staff  Corps  author  of  "  Re- 
ariniscence*  of  Sport  in  India, '  and  "  An  Indian 
Ofio."  With  illustrations  from  photographs  by 
Iieat.  F.  N.  Burtoo,  Madras  Army.  Carlisle: 
Cbas.  Tburnam  &  Sons.  London  :  Simpkin,  Mar- 
shall ft  Co.,  Ltd.,  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  E.C. 
1897. 


impress  the  reader  with  the  econ- 
omy of  a  visit  to  the  land  of  the 
Midnight  Sun. 

The  P'ur,  Feather,  and  Fin 
series  of  publications  ought  to  be 
of  value  to  sportsmen,  and  cer- 
tainly our  gratitude  is  due  to  Mr. 
Gathorne-Hardy  for  the  volume 
how  before  us.*  The  author 
knows  his  subject,  and  possesses 
that  which  is  not  always  given 
to  experts,  the  gift  of  expressing 
himself  in  an  attractive  and  clever 
manner. 

In  speaking  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  salmon,  Mr.  Gathorne- 
Hardy  refers  to  a  subject  which, 
after  the  recent  bad  seasons  we 
have  experienced,  is  especially  in- 
teresting to  salmon  fishers.  He 
says,  "  the  number  of  salmon  in 
British  and  Irish  rivers  are  dimin- 
ishing and  ought  to  be  increased. 
It  puts  me  out  of  patience  to  see 
the  wasteful  and  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  a  source  of  national  wealth 
and  enjoyment  which  could  so 
easily  be  preserved  by  more  rea- 
sonable treatment.  Here  is  a 
creature  which  does  absolutely  no 
damage  to  man— by  consuming 
his  food  or  spoiling  his  crops — 
which  grows  from  ounces  to 
pounds  in  a  few  months,  and  pro- 
vides wholesome  food,  wealth,  or 
recreation  to  thousands.  All  it 
asks  for  is  fair  and  sensible  treat- 
ment. If  it  resents  the  unmeas- 
ured and  unrestrained  pollution  of 
our  rivers,  the  interests  of  the 
tenant  of  the  banks  are  in  this 
respect  absolutely  identical  with 
those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
water."  As  a  remedy  for  this,  Mr. 
Hardy  asks  for  the  vigilant  en- 
forcement of  existing  laws  by  the 
local  authorities  in  order  to  check 
the  foul  pollution  of  rivers  which 

*  "  The  Salmon,"  by  the  Hon.  A.  E.  Gathorne- 
Hardy,  with  chapters  on  the  Law  of  Salmon 
Fishing,  by  Claud  Douglas- Pennant.  Cookery,  by 
Alexander  Innes  Shand,  illustrated  by  Douglas 
Adams  and  Charles  Whymper.  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  39,  Paternoster  Row,  London.    z8o8. 
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too  often  takes  place ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  point  out  that  the  greed  of 
the  net-fisher,  and  the  defective 
laws  under  which  he  plies  his 
trade,  are  the  greatest  causes  of 
the  diminution  of  salmon  in  British 
waters.  We  cordially  agree  with 
Mr.  Gathorne  -  Hardy  that  the 
weekly  close  time  when  the  nets 
are  off  and  the  fish  are  allowed  a 
clear  run,  should  be  lengthened, 
if  possible,  to  double  its  present 
extent,  and  this  as  much  in  the 
interest  of  the  net  people  as  for 
the  rod  and  line  division. 

There  has  of  late  years  been 
much  disappointment  for  the 
tenants  of  the  upper  reaches  of 
that  once  famous  river,  the  Black- 
water,  for  which  we  cannot  refrain 
from  blaming  the  Weir  at  Lismore 
with  its  wholesale  slaughter  of 
salmon,  and  we  sincerely  wish 
that  the  noble  proprietor  of  the 
most  important  part  of  the  river 
would  try  the  experiment  for  two 
or  three  years  of  giving  the  engines 
of  destruction  shorter  hours. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  little 
length  upon  a  topic  which  just 
now  is  near  the  hearts  of  many 
salmon  fishers,  with  the  result 
that  exigencies  of  space  forbid  our 
dealing  fully  with  the  rest  of  this 
extremely  good  little  work,  it 
must  suffice  for  us  to  say  that  we 
think  no  one  who  is  keen  upon 
the  sport  will  ever  regret  the  pur- 
chase of  a  book  which  is  as  inter- 
esting as  it  is  instructive. 

The  second  edition  of  a  standard 
work  upon  Hawking*  will  un- 
doubtedly be  read  with  interest 
by  the  select  few  who  take  an 
interest  in  this  venerable  sport. 
The  author's  avowed  and  gener- 
ous aim  has  been  to  revive  public 
interest  in  a  time-honoured  En- 
glish field  sport,  and  to  impart  to 


*  "  Hints  on  the  Management  of  Hawks,"  (and 
edition),  to  which  is  added  Practical  Falconry. 
Chapters  historical  and  descriptive,  by  James  E. 
Harting,  author  of  "A  Handbook  of  British 
Birds."  London:  Horace  Cox,  The  Field  Office. 
1898. 


others  some  share  of  the  pleasure 
which  he  himself  has  derived  from 
its  practice.  That  there  will 
remain  a  small  body  of  enthu- 
siasts faithful  to  this  sport  of 
other  days  is  likely  enough,  but 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that,  year  j 
by  year,  Falconry  will  belong 
more  and  more  to  the  obscure 
ages.  Mr.  Harting  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  his  work,  which 
may  win  converts  to  the  sport  , 
whilst  it  undoubtedly  will  prove 
of  both  interest  and  assistance  to 
those  who  are  already  practical 
falconers.  The  book  is  worthy 
of  Mr.  Harting's  pen,  and,  like 
all  the  works  published  from  The 
Field  office,  is  extremely  well  illus- 
trated, printed  and  bound. 

In   this  issue  we  can  do  little 
more  than  mention  the  fact  that 
Mr.  T.  B.  Drybrough's  book  on 
Polo*   has  just   been    published,    1 
a  more  detailed  review  being  post- 
poned until   next    month.      The 
volume  —  which   is   a   handsome 
one  —  extends  to  over   350  pp., 
and     contains     100     illustrations 
and      several     diagrams.      It    is 
divided     into     twelve     chapters,    ' 
the  titles  of  which  will   indicate 
the  scope  of  the  work — Introduc- 
tion ;     Polo    Accessories ;      The 
Polo    Ground ;     Club     Manage-  - 
ment;    The   Polo   Pony;    Riding  j 
and  Schooling ;  Command  of  the 
Ball;     Playing    the    Game    and 
Combination;  Duties  of  Players; 
Umpiring  and  Reporting;    Rules 
and  Analysis ;  Breeds  of  Ponies. 
The  book  will,  no  doubt,  tend  to  - 
still  further  increase  the  number 
of  admirers  of  the  game,  and  it 
will  be  sure  to  find  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  all  Polo  players,  to 
whom    its    perusal    will    furnish 
enjoyment  and  instruction. 


Edinburgh  Polo  Club;  member  of  Hariingoas. 
member  of  Ranelagh,  &c.  With  one  hundred 
illustrations  from  photographs  and  several  dia- 
grams. Published  by  Vinton  &  Company,  LuL, 
9,  New  Bridge  Street,  London,  E.C  Price  i«. 
net. 
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Experiences  in  Falls  from  Horseback. 


Having  just  lately  added  another 
to  my  numerous  falls  off  horses  I 
should  just  like  to  recount  a  few 
of  my  experiences.  This  last  may 
perhaps  have  been  owing  to  not 
having  been  on  a  horse  for  sixteen 
months,  though  it  is  rather  diffi- 
cult 1  think  to  "  remain  there  " 
when  a  horse  goes  straight  up  on 
end. 

Someone  I  believe  a  few  years 

ago  propounded    the    theory   of 

"how  to  fall,"  and  really  I  must 

say  in  some  of  my  tumbles  I  have 

,  managed  to  land  just  clean  on  my 

;  feet,  seeming  as  though  I  might 

;  have  learnt  to  do  so,  but  no;    I 

i  maintain    that    one  never  knows 

I  bow  one  is  going  to  come  down, 

•  or  if  one  is  going  to  encounter  real 

!  buster  whether   one  will  escape 

i  broken  bones.    Up  till  now  I  have 

|  been  fortunate  indeed  to  get  off, 

i  1  may  say,   4<  scot  free  "    in  the 

I  matter  of  broken    bones ;    scars 

and  bruises  only  have  been  my 

portion. 

i      Harking  back  some  years  now, 

I  can   well    remember    what    I 

J  think  was  my  first  spill  when  a 

1  lad.    It  was  somewhere  on   the 

!  Southdowns     on    the     soft    turf, 

I  so  not    much    harm   was    done. 

I  "Colonel,"   a    steady   old   horse, 

I  came  down   on    his    head   while 

!  cantering,  just  rising   a   bit  of  a 

brow,  I   went  over  on   the  near 

I  side  and  soon  picked  myself  up, 

;  and  the  old  horse  did  not  go  far, 

having  got  away.     Then  to  the 

!  best  of  my  recollection  some  years 

went  by  without   many   tumbles 

i  ontil    I    went    in    for    a    lot    of 

1  riding,  horses  of   all   sorts,   and 

when  one  rides   several  different 

horses  in  a  day  year  in  and  year 

out,  and  is  more  or  less  in  the 

,  saddle  all  day  one  must  expect  to 

come   down    now   and  then.      I 

could  not  really  relate  every  single 
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fall  I  have  had,  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  say  that  they  were 
a  good  many.  Well,  during  a 
season's  hunting,  what  is,  I  won- 
der, the  average  of  a  good  rider's 
falls  ?  Of  course  it  greatly  de- 
pends whether  one  has  two  or 
three  steady  and  made  hunters  to 
ride  through  a  winter,  or  whether 
one  has  young  ones  to  make 
across  country  and  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  rough  riding.  In  the 
latter  case  I  may  say  one  is  sure 
to  have  a  tumble  or  two,  because 
what  young  horse  ridden  to 
hounds  does  not  come  down  in, 
say,  half  a  season,  and  his  coming 
down  a  time  or  two  will  teach 
him  to  jump  better  on  another 
occasion  and  be  more  careful. 

The  good  grey  cob  mare  which 
carried  me  so  well  for  two  seasons 
on  an  average  of  two  days  a  week 
over  our  trappy  banking  country 
had  not  more  than  four  downfalls 
in  a  season,  two  or  three  at  the 
beginning  of  a  season  when  our 
ditches  used  to  be  rather  blind, 
and  then  one  or  two  more  during 
the  season  when  we  came  down 
together.  She  was  such  a  good 
one  to  wait  for  one  to  get  up  and 
on  again,  she  would  never  go  on. 
One  good  old  spill  I  well  recollect, 
jumping  out  of  covert  and  into  a 
ditch  full  of  snow,  and  the  master 
and  staff  laughed  to  see  us  come 
down,  and  it  must  have  been 
rather  amusing  to  onlookers,  for 
we  came  down  bang  into  the  midst 
of  ditch  and  snow.  And  in  that 
ever  to  be  remembered  drag  hunt 
to  finish  up  a  season  with,  in  which 
only  four  rode — two  ladies  and 
my  brother — I  wonder  sometimes 
could  it  possibly  have  been  that 
last  half-glass  of  ginger  wine  that 
we  partook  of  just  before  starting 
that  did  it  at  the  very  first  fence, 
it  was  a  hurdle  on  top  of  a  bank 
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and  a  ditch  the  landing  side;  I 
know  the  mare  did  her  best,  but 
she  landed  in  the  ditch  or  pecked 
on  landing,  and  we  parted  com- 
pany,  but  were  soon  up  and  on 
again,  and  after  two  or  three  more 
fences  safely  negotiated,  how  we 
crashed  through  a  gate,  for  which, 
by  the  way,  I  had  afterwards  to 
pay ;  still,  I  remember  I  was 
not  really  firm  somehow  in  my 
saddle  for  awhile,  perhaps  it  was 
through  hustling  the  mare  along 
faster  than  usual,  being  very  much 
on  the  ride  that  day ;  I  know  a 
man  remarked  to  me  afterwards 
that  he  never  saw  anyone  regain 
his  seat  as  I  did  that  day  over  a 
trappy  bank  and  ditch  or  two. 
Well,  altogether  we  had  thirty-two 
fences,  all  of  a  trappy  sort,  so  one 
spill  in  jumping  that  number  of 
fences  was  not  out  of  the  way,  and 
then  to  get  in  second  at  the  finish ! 
It  was  a  memorable  ride  was  that 
drag  hunt  to  me. 

To  relate  what  I  think  was  the 
biggest  real  buster  that  I  ever  had 
off  this  grey  mare,  I  must  mention 
that  it  was  in  the  summer-time, 
and  from  across  the  brook  down 
in  our  low  meadows  I  missed  a 
heifer  and  could  not  see  her  in 
the  field  anywhere,  but  at  last 
discovered  her  in  a  boggy  ditch 
stuck  fast ;  to  get  help  I  galloped 
back  to  fetch  someone,  and  then 
I,  to  render  assistance,  put  the 
mare  at  the  brook  to  get  to  the 
side  where  the  heifer  was,  and 
the  mare  landed  against  the  bank 
on  to  a  mud  bank;  I  landed  high 
and  dry  on  the  grass  none  the 
worse,  with  only  a  broken  stirrup 
leather,  and  when  we  managed  to 
pull  the  heifer  out  of  her  predica- 
ment and  all  were  up  on  terra 
firma,  which  of  the  lot  was  in 
the  worst  mess  was  a  toss  up, 
the  grey  nearly  covered  in  yellow 
mud,  the  heifer  ditto,  and  hardly 
able  to  stand,  and  we,  myself,  boy 
and  a  man,  breeches,  saddle  and 


all,  well  mud-stained.  Two  or 
three  spills  off  that  mare's  back 
on  the  road,  one  rather  sharp 
one,  owing  to  a  train  shooting 
under  a  bridge  while  coming  home 
from  hunting,  and  one  or  two 
more  were  what  she  did  for  me 
in  the  way  of  no  more  than  bruis- 
ing me,  but  the  one  on  the  rail- 
way bridge  might  have  easily 
resulted  in  a  broken  neck. 

Referring  to  my  hunting  diary, 
regularly  kept    with   falls  jotted   ' 
down,    I    see    eight    spills    were 
the  most  I  had  in  a  season  at  an 
average  of  two  days  a  week.     One 
real  buster  I  had  off  a  young  one, 
jumping  in  and  out  of  a  lane;  he 
came  down  over  the  further  fence,  I 
went  over  his  head,  and  I  remem- 
ber looking  up  while  on  the  ground 
and  seeing  the  chestnut  walk  over 
me;    only    bruises,    a    crumpled 
hat  and  a  broken  bridle  though. 
How  we  enjoyed  that  day  in  our 
best  country,   and  what   a  good  ' 
schooling  that  young  horse   had, 
for  he  jumped  better  as  the  day 
went  on,  and  I  never  remember  , 
our  coming  down  together  again* 
That    horse    was   one  when    he 
came  fresh  out  of  a   stable  who 
used  to  try  and  kick  one  off,  but  ; 
with  me  he  never  achieved  it.     I 
always  think  if  anyone  wants  to 
be    sent    flying,    a    blood    horse  " 
will    do   it    best;    his    action    is 
quicker.     Once  I  was  sent  flying 
in  five  minutes  off  a  three-parts 
bred  young  horse,  it  was  a  kind 
of  a  buck  and  kick  combined ;  he 
was  rather  low  in  front,  and  I  do 
not  believe  any  man  could  have 
stuck  on   during    the    antics   he  - 
played  then  ;  he  was  fresh  and  had 
not  lately  had  the  saddle  on. 

Of  a  few  rather  peculiar  spills 
which  I  have  had,  a  small 
thoroughbred  colt  I  once  trained 
for  a  man  and  which  I  used  to 
ride,  gave  me  two  which  were  un- 
common I  thought.  He  ran  back- 
wards for  about  ten  yards  directly 
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got  down  in  the  saddle,  and 
ame  down  that  way  or  over,  and 
used  usually  to  roll  off  some- 
rhere  behind  none  the  worse.  I 
Iways  attributed  that  style  of 
etting  rid  of  one  to  the  weight 

the  back  and  the  pressure  of 
saddle;  another  similar  spilt 
ras  off  a  well-bred  mare  which 
mounted  in  a  yard,  and  the 
loment  I  sat  down  she  flew 
ickwards  and  fell  down  on  the 
round;  in  these  falls  it  was  a 
lost  peculiar  sensation  the  going 
ickwards,  and  not  pleasant  by 
ly  means,  though  harmless. 
Another  almost  thoroughbred 
>k  which  was  sent  me  to  do  what 
could  with,  was  named  "Kan- 
aroo,"  and  he  was  almost  like  one 

ride ;  he  gave  a  man  I  put  on 
im  one  of  the  most  sudden  falls 
ever  saw  anyone  have ;  he,  to  get 
d  of  one  pirouetted  round  on  his 
irelegs  and  simply  sent  the  sup- 
osed  rough  rider  flying ;  it  was  a 
sgular  trick  of  that  colt's  to  do 
lat,  and  he  did  it  effectually,  too. 
sold  him  for  a  few  guineas ;  he 
fas  afterwards  broken  to  harness, 
ad  the  last  I  heard  of  him  was 
lat  he  had  made  matchwood  of  a 
art,  and  in  double  quick  time  I 
ill  warrant.  One  other  rather 
eculiar  and  very  sudden  fall  I  had, 
od  that  was  in  the  summer-time 
the  hay-field.  I  was  talking  to 
ae  of  the  men  mowing,  sitting 
isily  on  my  grey,  with  the  reins 
a  her  neck ;  the  man  went  rather 
ehind  the  mare  and  began  sharp- 
ling  his  scythe;  the  noise  of  it 
artled  her  and  made  her  shoot 
iddenly  forward.  I  gave  one 
amp  on  the  saddle  as  she  started 
trward  and  the  next  moment  was 
tting  on  the  ground.  It  was 
cry  quick  work  and  most  neatly 
[me.  In  that  same  field,  too,  one 
Ly  I  had  the  saddle  slip  round  off 
cob  I  was  riding,  which  is  always 
q  awkward  thing  to  happen  to 
ie ;  it  was  on  the  plough  ground 


and  I  fell  clear,  but  the  cob  did 
not  much  approve  of  having  a 
saddle  dangling  round  her  middle 
underneath.  And  yet  another 
spill  do  I  recollect  in  that  same 
field ;  it  was  in  jumping  a  chestnut 
cob  over  a  bar,  and  we  came  a 
rare  slithering  kind  of  a  fall  on  the 
ground.  The  cob  hit  the  timber 
hard  and  over  went  the  lot. 

What  with  tumbles  in  the  sum- 
mer-time and  tumbles  during  the 
hunting  season,  one  would  think 
by  now  I  might  have  learnt  how 
to  fall ;  but  that  is  a  thing,  if  one 
goes  On  at  the  rate  I  have  done, 
one  would  never  learn  I  am  afraid ; 
I  know  I  have  not  yet  learnt  to  do 
so,  however.  The  eight  spills  to 
which  I  have  alluded  during  one 
season  were  all  off  the  back  of  a 
certain  black  mare,  whether  it 
was  through  her  not  being  used  to 
our  bank  country  or  through  her 
having  a  malformation  in  her  hind 
quarters  which  may  have  affected 
her  jumping,  I  know  not ;  anyway 
I  rode  her  eight  times  during  the 
season  and  we  had  a  spill  each 
day,  she  certainly  was  rather  more 
used  to  a  flying  country,  for,  jump- 
ing her  over  a  hurdle,  she  would 
cover  a  lot  of  ground  in  her  stride. 
None  of  the  tumbles  off  her  back 
were  of  very  much  account.  Once 
at  an  open  ditch,  she  came  down 
rather  a  buster  and  I  fell  nearly 
with  all  my  weight  on  my  arm 
which  rather  jarred  it  for  a  time 
and  it  might  well  have  been 
broken,  but  fortunately  it  was  not, 
and  another  I  recollect  off  her 
was  over  a  flight  of  hurdles ;  she 
hit  the  stake  hard,  which  nearly 
brought  her  down,  and  did  me 
quite,  while  a  man  close  behind 
me  said  he  never  saw  such  a  head 
over  heels  as  I  went;  I  know  I 
landed  flat  on  my  back  and  it 
rather  knocked  the  wind  out  of 
me. 

It  is  a  great  treat  to  get  on  a 
real  safe  and  sure  jumper ;    but 
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perhaps  I  have  not  been  very 
fortunate  in  that  way.  A  very 
breedy  grey  mare  which  I  used  to 
hunt  gave  me  some  of  the  plea- 
santest  rides  across  country,  she 
used  to  sail  over  her  jumps  with- 
out much  effort  and  she  was  such 
a  nice  one  to  ride  too,  though  I 
can  remember  two  mistakes  she 
made,  one  at  quite  a  small  open 
ditch,  and  the  other  at  a  bank  with 
a  ditch  on  each  side  :  she  tried  to 
make  a  flying  jump  of  the  latter 
and  landed  in  the  further  ditch 
and  sent  me  off  over  her  shoulder. 
Whether  I  ought  really  to  have 
come  off  or  not  I  do  not  know ; 
anyway,  I  know  I  did  so  and  fell 
lightly,  and  afterwards  a  man 
said  to  me,  "  You  never  ought  to 
have  come  off  when  the  mare 
came  down."  I  should  very  much 
like  to  have  seen  that  man  and 
his  horse  come  down  just  as  I 
did,  and  seen  if  he  would  have 
remained  in  the  saddle.  I  might 
have  learnt  how  not  to  come  off 
when  one's  horse  comes  down  and 
should  be  glad  to  learn  how  to  do 
so  now.  I  always  fancy  somehow 
that  it  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  one's  bodily  weight  as  com- 
pared with  one's  lower  limbs:  if 
one's  body  is  heavier  than  one's 
legs  in  comparison,  a  man  having 
a  broad  back  and  who  is  deep 
through  the  chest  and  having 
slight  legs,  has  the  weight  most 
up-a-top  and  so  one's  balance  is 
more  easily  upset.  I  know  that, 
being  made  rather  on  those  lines, 
I  rather  attribute  having  had  so 
many  tumbles  to  that  formation, 
though  not  more  than  other  men 
who  have  ridden  as  much,  rough 
riding  included. 

One  most  ignominious  fall  I 
had  in  the  show  ring  when  riding 
a  horse.  Well,  I  do  not  think  it 
was  quite  all  my  fault ;  over  the 
hurdles  the  horse  jumped  well,  the 
gate  he  hit  hard,  the  bar  ditto,  the 
wall  he  demolished ;    he  simply 


walked  through  it ;  and  over  the 
next,  a  rather  out  of  the  way  sort 
of  jump  in  the  ring,  an  open  ditch, 
no  guard  rail  and  a  high  fence  on 
the  top  of  a  bank,  I  lost  my  seat ; 
the  horse  pecked  badly  on  landing, 
but  was  soon  up  and  on  again,  and 
over  the  in  and  out  which  the 
horse  flew.  I  certainly  thought 
the  horse  would  have  done  better  I 
as  we  had  practised  much  at  home. 
Now,  over  a  brook  that  horse 
could  jump,  for  one  evening  we 
covered  twenty-five  feet  over  it. 

One  of  the  most  awkward  of 
falls  is  when  a  horse  slips  up. 
I  have  had  one  do  it  with  me. 
It  was  in  our  down  country. 
Hounds  were  running  in  covert,  I 
and  while  galloping  round  a  sharp  ! 
corner  following  the  master  my 
mount  came  over  a  tremendous 
crash,  her  legs  slipped  clean  from 
under  her,  the  chalky  ground  was 
rather  greasy  after  a  bit  of  a  frost, 
if  I  remember  rightly ;  luckily  I 
fell  clear  or  there  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  been  a  broken  leg,  for 
the  mare  came  flat  on  her  side  on 
the  saddle  flap.  That  day  alto- 
gether was  rather  disastrous,  for 
the  master  on  his  favourite  mare 
came  down  over  wire,  fortunately 
plain  wire,  or  else  the  mare  would 
have  had  her  hind  legs  cut  off  in 
her  struggles  to  get  free,  and  one 
of  our  foremost  riders  came  a  rare 
cropper  over  a  bank,  his  horse 
landed  in  a  gutter  on  the  far  side. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  fiendish 
invention,  wire,  has  never  caught 
me  and  my  mount,  though  I  have 
been  very  near  it ;  I  just  saw  it  in 
time  to  turn  off  and  jump  over 
into  a  covert  instead  ;  there  was 
a  single  strand  of  barbed  wire 
across  an  open  ditch  and  quite 
invisible,  for  directly  after  me 
came  a  man  at  it  full  tilt  before  I 
could  stop  him,  though  I  shouted  ' 
all  I  knew,  the  result  being  a  most 
awful  crumpler,  man  and  horse 
came  far  into  the  field,  and  the 
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irst  was  that  his  horse  had  his 

hest  badly  torn.     Neither  have  I 

hung  up  by  the  stirrup  and 

agged,  at  least  I  have  only  had 
ly  toot  caught  for  a  very  short 
istance.  1  once  saw  a  man  hung 
p  a  short    while   and  dragged, 

t  fortunately  his  boot  came  off 
nd  soon  released  him.  I  once 
ad  a  fall  off  a  cob  which  reared, 
ut  I  landed  on  my  feet  and  the 
nly  damage  done  was  that  one  of 
le  stirrup  irons  was  bent  double ; 
te  cob  must  have  come  down  right 
i  it.    One  other  I  had  in  which 
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I  received  a  good  kick  on  the  head 
just  above  my  eye  from  a  chestnut 
cob  out  hunting ;  in  jumping  a  ditch 
and  bank  he  came  backwards  into 
the  ditch  and  somehow  I  became 
mixed  up  with  his  feet  and  legs,  and 
so  I  received  a  rap  from  one  of  his 
hind  feet,  and  someone  had  just 
before  remarked  to  me  what  a 
clever  cob  1  was  riding ;  and  once 
I  was  nearly  knocked  over  in  jump- 
ing a  fence,  this  concluding  my 
account  of  some  of  the  numerous 
falls  which  have  occurred  to  one 
rider. 


A   Day  in  the  Highlands. 


T  was  before  the  days  of  rail- 
ds  were  dreamt  of  in  that  part 
the  country.  The  rainclouds 
nd  trailing  mist-wreaths  were 
lassing  lazily  away  over  the 
mountain  tops,  while  the  au- 
mnnal  sun  was  sloping  towards 
Is  setting  in  a  clear  sky  above 
be  Western  islands,  as  we  slung 
orselves  down  from  the  stage 
oach,  which  had  drawn  up  at  a 
hie  wayside  inn,  whitewashed, 
enerable,  and  reminiscent  of  a 
entury  and  a  half  or  more  ago. 
hir  way  had  lain  for  many  miles 
brough  a  succession,  of  beautiful 
nd  striking  valleys — now,  alas  ! 
part  distracted  and  their  soli- 
tides  disturbed  by  the  advent  of 
ignal  posts,  railway  embank- 
ments and  the  roar  of  the  passing 
rain ;  but  at  last,  after  some  six 
tours  of  jolting,  swaying,  and 
ushing  up  hill  and  down  dale, 
ve  had  arrived  at  our  destination. 
Needless  to  say  we  had  come 
o  that  wayside  inn  with  an  object 
Q  life,  and  that  object  was  fish- 
rig.  But,  after  the  manner  of  the 
nous  iEneas  and  many  other 
teople  who  have  flourished  since 
lis  time,  we  had  manifold  experi- 


ences by  flood  and  field  to  undergo 
before  we  obtained  that  for  which 
we  came. 

On  arriving  at  our  destination 
we  found  a  Tetter  from  a  friend 
asking  us  to  dine  and  sleep  at  his 
house  that  night,  and  mentioning 
that  a  carriage  would  be  waiting 
for  us  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sea-loch,  which  we  had  in  the 
first  instance  to  cross.  It  was 
short  notice,  but  we  had  been 
expected  at  the  inn  two  days 
earlier,  and  the  letter  had  been 
waiting  our  arrival  for  the  last 
forty-eight  hours.  There  was  no 
help  for  it,  therefore,  but  to 
harden  our  hearts  and  go.  So 
we  hastily  bundled  some  things 
into  a  couple  of  travelling-bags, 
posted  down  to  the  shore  of  the 
loch  and  boated  across.  A  country 
waggonette  and  pair  of  stout  grey 
cobs  were  waiting  for  us  on  the 
other  side,  and,  in  the  gathering 
dusk,  we  started  for  our  six-miles' 
drive  through  the  hills.  The  last 
faint  reflections  of  the  sunset  and 
afterglow  were  hanging  above  the 
western  horizon,  and  the  crescent 
moon  was  showing  in  a  cloud- 
swept   sky   overhead.      A  heron, 
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standing  like  a  sentinel  in  the 
shallow  water  on  the  shore 
flapped  lazily  away ;  the  cock 
grouse  rose  with  defiant  crow  and 
whirring  wing  from  the  heather 
slopes  bordering  the  hill  road, 
with  its  level  margins  of  fresh 
green  sward,  and  in  the  still 
evening  air  the  shrill  cry  of  the 
curlew  came  now  and  again  from 
the  far  distance,  while  a  mallard 
drake  shot  up,  as  we  passed,  from 
the  silent  pool  in  the  valley  be- 
neath. The  portents  at  least 
were  all  favourable  for  good 
weather  and  a  pleasant  drive 
back  in  the  early  morning  to  our 
fishing  quarters. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  we 
reached  our  host's  house,  and 
late  when  we  sat  down  to  dinner. 
Next  day,  it  appeared,  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  the  county  town 
on  important  business,  and  also  to 
meet  some  English  servants  who 
were  coming  by  the  steamer,  and 
who,  not  having  been  in  Scotland 
before,  he  thought  he  must  see 
safely  put  ashore,  and  brought  on 
to  their  ultimate  destination.  He 
offered  to  drive  us,  however,  so 
far  on  our  way,  to  a  point  at  which 
we  could  meet  the  stage  coach 
and  return  to  our  hostelry  by 
another  route. 

It  was  a  pleasant  little  country 
house  in  which  we  found  our- 
selves, with  its  panelled  walls 
and  its  trophies  of  highland  game 
in  the  library  and  hall,— there  a 
brace  of  ptarmigan  from  the  hill- 
tops, in  full  winter  plumage,  be- 
side the  head  of  a  magnificent  stag 
from  the  forest;  here  the  mask 
and  coat  of  a  seal  and  of  a  wild 
.goat  from  the  rocky  cliffs  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard, — while  through 
the  open  window  we  could  hear, 
close  beside  us,  the  cheerful  plash 
of  a  hill  burn  wending  its  way 
over  granite  boulder  or  shelving 
rock  to  the  sea.  All  was  quiet 
and  peaceful  as,  after  much  dis- 


cussion over  stalking,  salmon- 
fishing,  and  kindred  subjects,  we 
turned  in  for  the  night.  But  next 
morning!  A  wild,  driving  gale 
from  the  south-west,  the  rain  in 
sheets,  and  the  hill  burn  a  raging 
torrent,  roaring  in  white  and 
yellow  "from  bank  to  brae .!"  By 
no  means  a  pleasant  prospect  for 
the  drive  of  six  or  eight  miles 
along  the  margin  of  the  storm- 
driven  sea- loch,  and  the  damp 
wait  for  the  south-going  stage 
coach  on  the  other  side.  But  it 
had  to  be  done.  Once  more  the 
oak  waggonette  and  the  stout  grey 
cobs  are  waiting  for  us,  and  as  we 
bid  our  hostess  good-bye  in  the 
doorway,  and  plunge  under  the 
waterproof  covers  of  the  trap,  she 
shakes  her  head,  and  remarks — 

"  I  fear  you  will  have  an  ex- 
citing drive,  and  a  wet  one,  to 
Clachandunich  to-day." 

Certainly  it  was  a  wild  scene 
which  met  the  eye  as  we  emerged 
from  the  shelter  of  the  woods  sur- 
rounding the  house  and  park,  and 
entered  the  road  by  the  shore. 
The  sea-loch  a  mass  of  white 
foam,  with  the  spin-drift  flying 
from  the  tops  of  the  waves,  and 
the  latter  dashing  here  and  there 
against  the  embanking  of  the  nar- 
row roadway,  and  breaking  in 
spray  over  it ;  the  clouds  rolling 
up  in  heavy,  serried,  unbroken 
masses  from  the  Atlantic,  laden 
with  falling  moisture,  and  the  wind 
shrieking  round  the  headlands  and 
through  the  scattered  belts  of 
trees.  By  and  by  we  find  a 
bridge  over  a  small  burn  insuffi- 
cient to  carry  the  torrent  which 
now  roars  through  it,  and  we  have 
to  make  the  best  of  our  way  across 
the  extempore  lake  which  is  formed 
on  either  side  —  an  experience 
repeated  more  or  less  at  every 
mile  or  so  of  the  road.  But  our 
horses  seemed  quite  accustomed 
to  these  accessories  of  life  in  the 
Western    Highlands,    and    never 
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made  any  difficulties,  while  the 
springs  of  our  waggonette,  fortu- 
nately for  us,  stood  on  this  occa- 
sion the  somewhat  severe  strain 
which  at  times  was  put  upon 
them. 

But  everything,  it  is  said,  comes 
to  him  who  waits,  and  at  last  we 
J    reached  the  ferry.     No  accidents 
have  happened,  but  we  are  in  a 
;    somewhat   sorry    plight,    for    we 
!    have  all  been  sitting  in  pools  of 
;    water  for  at  least    the    last   two 
i    miles  of  our  journey.     And  then 
J    the  ferry!     It  seemed  to  our  in- 
experienced eyes  (and  yet  we  had 
seen  something  of   stormy  seas) 
that  no  boat  could  live  in  such  a 
!    boiling,  seething  tumult  of  white 
i    water,  for  in  this  narrow  neck  of 
!    the  sea-loch  wind  and  tide  were, 
for  the  time,  in    mortal  struggle 
;    and  conflict.      But  our  host  said 
i    it  could  be  done— only  he  advised 
us  to  have  our  clothes   dried  at 
'    the  inn  and  to  wait  there  for  a 
1    couple  of  hours  until  nearer  coach 
time  before  crossing. 

The  drying  of  the  clothes,  how- 
ever, was  rather  a  difficulty,  unless 
we  steamed  ourselves  in  them. 
But  our  host  was  equal  to  the 
occasion.  By  dint  of  a  little  per- 
suasion he  borrowed  for  me  from 
one  of  the  stalwart  sons  of  the 
inn-keeper  and  ferryman  his  best 
dan-tartan  kilt,  which  was  warm 
and  dry,  and  which  I  donned  with 
considerable  pride.  But  alas,  I 
must  have  cut  but  a  sorry  figure 
in  it !  I  am  certainly  above 
middle  height,  but  slim,  and  the 
kilt,  which  by  stress  of  weather 
and  other  adverse  circumstances  I 
perforce  had  to  wear,  belonged  to 
a  man  at  least  6  ft.  3  in.,  in  height, 
and  broad  in  proportion,  who  could 
putt  the  stone,  toss  the  caber,  and 
throw  the  hammer  better  than  any 
other  man  for  miles  around.  The 
result  may  be  better  imagined 
than  described.  My  friend  was 
somewhat  better  off  in  the  matter 


of  befitting  garments,  and  he  did 
not  fail  to  convey  to  me  with  a 
pleasant  cynicism  the  fact  that  I 
was  the  cynosure  of  every  eye 
belonging  to  the  fair  maidens  of 
the  inn,  and  the  object  of  a 
cheerful  mirth  besides.  But  I 
was  perfectly  comfortable,  and  was 
not  going  for  a  stroll  in  the  Park, 
and  at  the  moment,  being  in  a 
state  of  comparative  quiescence  of 
mind  and  body,  and  thankful  to  be 
relieved  from  our  deeply  moist  sur- 
roundings, I  accepted  his  cynical 
suggestions  as  in  reality  pleasant 
and  agreeable  compliments.  And 
so  we  set  ourselves  to  pass  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon  as  best  we 
might,  in  front  of  a  good  peat  fire 
in  the  inn  parlour— specially  lit 
for  our  use — but  rising  every  now 
and  then  to  look  out  of  the  win- 
dow at  the  beating  storm  and  the 
surging,  rolling  waters  of  the  sea- 
loch,  and  hoping  against  hope  for 
an  early  abatement  of  the  gale. 

With  difficulty,  and  after  some 
mysterious  delays  and  certain 
noises  in  the  farmyard,  into  which 
latter  we  did  not  too  particularly 
wish  to  inquire,  a  roast  chicken 
appeared  for  luncheon,  washed 
down  with  a  modest  allowance  of 
"Lagavoulin  "  from  the  neighbour- 
ing isle  of  Islay.  Then,  with  the 
grateful  pipe,  we  were  at  peace 
with  all  mankind  and  finally  re- 
solved, firstly,  that  we  were  very 
comfortable  where  we  were  ; 
secondly,  that  the  returning  stage 
coach  and  the  fishing  must  wait 
for  another  day,  and  thirdly  that 
we  should  stay  all  night  and  by 
the  morning  our  clothes  would  be 
drier !  Moreover,  it  would  have 
this  advantage  that  we  should  see 
our  host  again  on  his  return  in  the 
afternoon.     But  Vhomme  propose. 

We  did,  indeed,  through  the 
mist  and  rain,  faintly  descry  the 
white  horses  and  royal  red  of  the 
mail  coach  on  the  other  side  of 
the  loch,  as  it  swung  along  at  a 
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very  fair  pace ;  we  did  indeed 
charm  a  cup  of  tea  out  of  the 
sirens  of  the  inn  as  the  earlier 
shades  of  evening  were  closing  in, 
dark  and  ominous,  under  unabated 
skies,  but  when  we  announced  to 
our  hostess  of  the  "  McCracken 
Arms"  our  desire  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  benefit  of  her  hos- 
pitality for  the  night,  we  were 
told  in  plain  and  unmistakable 
terms  that  it  could  not  be.  There 
were  only  two  bed-rooms  in  the 
inn,  and  they  were  engaged  for 
two  gentlemen  from  "  Glasco* " 
who  were  coming  that  night.  It 
was  in  vain  that  we  suggested 
that  with  a  couple  of  blankets  and 
pillows  we  could  sleep  in  perfect 
comfort  on  the  hearth-rug  where 
we  were. 

"  No,  she  was  ferry  sorry,  but 
there  was  ta  fair  at  Greshnish  and 
ta  drovers  would  pe  coming  in  all 
the  night  for  ter  drams." 

"  Perhaps,"  we  said,  **  there 
was  the  barn  ?  " 

11  No,  she  was  ferry  sorry,  but 
the  barn  had  ta  twa  queys  intill't 
and  ta  Bruichladdich  bull  tied  up 
in  ta  corner." 

"  Then  there  would,  perchance, 
be  the  stable  loft  where  with  some 
sacks  and  some  nice  clean  hay  we 
could  make  for  ourselves  an  ex- 
cellent bed  ?  " 

"  Na,  na,  that  wouldna  do  at 
all,  for  ta  twa  new  lasses  from 
I  si  a  had  to  be  pitt  up  there  the 
noo!" 

The  resources  of  civilisation 
were  exhausted,  and  they  pro- 
mised to  leave  us  houseless,  home- 
less, on  a  wild  night  on  the 
inhospitable  shores  of  the  Hebri- 
dean  seas,  with  a  severe  depres- 
sion and  cyclonic  systems  ad  libi- 
tum advancing  from  the  Atlantic 
over  our  waif-driven  heads — a 
mackintosh  not  yet  dry  and  a  bor- 
rowed kilt  for  me  the  only  protec- 
tions. 

It  was  in    this   dire    dilemma, 


and  in  an  hour  big  with  fate  for 
us,  that  our  host  of  the  morning 
came,  as  the  deus  ex  machina  of  the 
piece,  once  more  to  our  deliver- 
ance. The  last  shades  of  the 
quick- speeding  twilight  were  fall-; 
ing  as  we  saw  a  boat  put  off  from 
the  further  shore,  a  black  speck 
on  the  still  white-flecked  water, 
and,  pulled  by  four  stout  oars, 
make  its  way,  now  with  the  flow- 
ing tide,  across  an  arm  of  the  loch. 
It  held  our  host  and  his  charges, 
and  a  sorry,  wet,  dishevelled 
party  they  looked  as  they  stepped 
out  on  to  the  dripping  beach. 
What  a  day  for  "  a  pampered 
English  servant  "  to  see  our  Scot 
land  for  the  first  time  !  But  thej 
recovered  their  spirits  wonderfull] 
after  some  hot  tea  and  scone! 
which  we  managed  to  hurry  u; 
for  them,  and  then  we  told 
host  of  our  own  sad  plight— tb* 
result  at  once  of  indolence,  op> 
timism,  and  a  much  misplace 
confidence  in  the  unbounded 
sources  and  hospitality  of  tto 
Gael." 

"  There  is  nothing  for  it,"  he  a 
once  said,  "  but  for  you  both  t 
come  back  with  me  toCalziechai 
to-night." 

"  But,"   said   we  in 
"  that  is  impossible, 
only  holds  six  at  the 
you  are   six    without 
there  are  lots  of  luggage  and 
dog,  it  will   soon  be  pitch  darl 
and  the  road  may  by  this  time  \ 
in  places  impassable." 

"Well,"    said    he,    cheerfully 
"  unless  you  wish  to  sleep  und< 
these  haystacks,  you  have  got  t 

g°- 

And  go  we  did !  But  I  shall 
not  soon  forget  that  drive.  How 
we  accomplished  it  in  safety  and 
without  broken  springs,  or  a  dash 
into  the  sea  over  a  half-submerged 
bridge,  is  still  to  me  a  mystery. 
I  found  that  my  place  was  be- 
tween the  door-end  of  the  waggon - 
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ette  and  a  fat  English  cook,  well 
up  to  sixteen  stones.  The  butler 
was  a  good  fellow  and  cheerfully 
sat  down  on  the  floor  of  the  trap 
while  he  hung  his  legs  over  the 
door.  Some  luggage  was  piled 
in  front  and  stowed,  as  best  it 
might  be,  beneath  the  seats,  and 
thus  packed,  we  started  to  repeat 
that  eight-mile  drive  of  the  early 
morning  by  the  shores  of  the  sea- 
loch. 

As  we  left  the  inn  the  twilight 
had  fallen  into  grey  night,  but 
the  outlines  of  the  hills,  the  black 
stretching  moors,  the  white  foam 
of  the  waves  as  they  broke  on  the 
shore,  and  the  cattle  dimly  crouch- 
ing for  shelter  behind  the  little  fir 
plantation  by  the  roadside  were 
still  discernible.  I  remarked  to 
my  neighbour  in  as  cheerful 
tones  as  I  could  assume,  while 
the  horses  dashed  forward  along 
the  road,  and  her  bodily  presence 
loomed  large  in  the  gathering 
night, 

"And  what  do  you  think  of 
Scotland  ?  " 

Her  reply  came,  I  fear,  some- 
what sorrowfully. 

"Well,  sir,  it  haint  quite  like 
Tunbridge  Wells,  leastways  when 
it's  fine ! " 

And  I  felt  compelled  to  agree 
with  her.  But  that  drive,  with 
all  its  difficulties  and  dangers 
and  compressed  life,  came  to  an 
end  at  last.  Our  comfortable 
rooms  and  pleasant  evening 
clothes  once    more    received    us, 


and  a  good  supper  made  us  forget 
the  bitter  experiences  of  the  past 
twelve  hours. 

And  when  next  morning  the 
sun  shone  fair  in  a  blue  sky  over 
that  glorious  western  landscape  of 
mountain  and  lake,  stream  and 
sea ;  when  Nature,  after  her  storm 
and  black  anger  of  yesterday, 
looked  fresh  and  smiling  once 
more ;  when  the  cascades  came  in 
long  white  threads  down  the  hill- 
sides, and  the  fallow  buck  darted 
from  his  couch  of  wet  bracken  as 
we  drove  past,  we  thought  that 
life  held  some  compensations  still 
for  its  darker  hours,  and  we  re- 
turned to  our  fishing  quarters 
with  an  added  zest  in  living,  and 
a  buoyant  hope  of  sport  with  the 
silver  sea-trout,  which,  in  the 
sequel,  was  happily  more  than 
realised. 

But  many  of  the  accompani- 
ments to  that  "  Day  in  the  High- 
lands "  are,  I  regret  to  think,  now 
things  of  the  past.  The  Royal - 
red  Stage  Coach  has  disappeared, 
the  inn  of  our  experiences  has 
become  an  "  Hotel ;"  the  ferry  of 
our  dread  is  now  or  will  soon  be 
spanned  by  an  "  Iron  Girder " 
bridge,  and,  saddest  of  all,  the 
stalwart  Ian,  whose  kilt  I  bor- 
rowed and  wore,  is  dead — drowned 
in  that  turbulent  sea  -  loch  on  a 
dark  and  stormy  winter's  day. 
And  so  "  the  old  order  changeth, 
yielding  place  to  new." 

J.  A.  S.  M. 
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Bandovn  Park,  First  Summer 
Meeting.  —  The  one  noticeable 
event  of  this  meeting  was  the 
British  Dominion  two  -  year  -  old 
race,  in  which  another  Kingsclere 
two-year-old  made  a  first  appear- 
ance. This  was  Crowborough, 
and  the  fact  that  North  Britain 
won  was  no  proof  that  Crow- 
borough's  abilities  had  been 
over-estimated.  North  Britain's 
success  was  due  entirely  to  the 
splendid  start  Mornington  Cannon 
obtained  with  him  ;  and  so  long  as 
races  are  to  be  won  at  the  start  so 
long  are  jockeys,  clever  at  that 
end  of  the  course,  likely  to  object 
to  the  starting  machine.  Crow- 
borough  ran  behind  North  Britain 
in  the  gamest  fashion,  and  was 
beaten  by  a  length.  No  form 
shown  by  North  Britain,  before 
or  after  the  race,  was  equal  to 
this. 

Newmarket  First  July.  — The 
July  Stakes,  run  on  the  easy  new 
T.Y.C.  (5  furlongs  142  yards), 
brought  together  Desmond  and 
Eventail,  and  the  preference  that 
was  shown  for  Eventail  in  the 
betting  came  from  a  belief  that 
the  course  would  suit  her.  It 
was  a  very  fine  race,  and  when 
four  furlongs  had  been  covered 
Eventail  was  in  front,  with 
Tommy  Loates  employing  the 
greatest  energy  he  was  capable 
of  in  keeping  Desmond  at  it.  He 
finished  very  resolutely,  and  the 
very  little  rise  there  is  at  the 
finish  seeming  to  stop  Eventail, 
Desmond  won  by  a  neck.  The 
performance  was  a  good  one  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  Eventail 
had  run  very  well  twice  before, 
and  Wild  Irishman,  who  is  no 
duffer,  and  Harrow  stood  no 
chance  whatever.  Other  two- 
year-olds  of  merit  ran  in  the  Stud 
Produce     Stakes,     Footpad     II. 


beating  Santa  Casa  by  a  greater 
distance  than  Santa  Casa's  Ascot 
running  seemed  to  warrant.  The 
result  enhanced  the  form  of 
Simonside,  who  beat  Footpad  II. 
The  undoubted  interest  that 
was  taken  in  the  Princess  of 
Wales's  Stakes  did  not  extend  to 
causing  anything  of  a  crowd  to 
assemble,  although  there  was  a 
decided  increase  amongst  those 
holding  the  Jockey  Club  stand 
privilege.  As  the  Jockey  Club 
makes  no  attempt  to  attract  the 
general  public,  their  absence  can- 
not be  unanticipated.  Of  course 
the  re-appearance  of  Velasquez 
excited  keen  curiosity,  and  he  was 
voted  on  the  big  side.  He  struck 
me  as  looking  distinctly  lusty,  but 
not  too  much  so  if  he  was  all  right 
inside.  That  he  was  scarcely  this 
the  result  of  the  race  showed. 
He  was  very  skittish  in  the  pad- 
dock, or,  rather,  plantation,  which 
would  be  an  ideal  place  for  the 
purpose  in  the  summer  were  it  not 
for  the  density  of  the  trees,  whose 
scored  barks  show  what  risks  are 
run.  One  tree  bears  the  marks 
of  Velasquez's  heels.  The  market 
said  that  Velasquez  was  all  right, 
and  he  started  a  tremendous 
favourite  at  5  to  4.  Dieudonne 
showed  the  greatest  improvement 
of  anything  in  point  of  condition, 
and  to  an  extent  prepared  one  for 
the  prominent  show  he  made  in 
the  race.  At  one  time  he  was  out 
by  himself  and  appeared  to  be 
winning  easily;  but  again  was 
strong  proof  adduced  that  he  is 
no  miler,  for  he  slowed  down  very 
much  in  the  last  furlong  and  Goletta 
beat  him  by  a  couple  of  lengths. 
Velasquez  was  never  nearer  the 
front  than  at  the  end,  finishing 
fourth.  Goletta  possibly  ran  the 
race  of  her  life,  and  it  was  the 
first  time  that  she  had  finished  in 
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front  of  Velasquez,  which  people 
took  to  show  that  the  last-named 
was  not  what  he  should  have 
been. 

Hunt  Park. — To  make  much 
out  of  the  Hurst  Park  Foal  Plate 
is  not  easy.  It  was  won  by  the 
Sir  Hugo  colt,  Hougoumont,  who 
had  fared  very  badly  at  Epsom, 
but  I  should  like  to  see  him  run 
again  before  feeling  certain  that 
his  success  was  not  something 
of  a  fluke,  though  Huntress 
and  Carbiston,  who  were  second 
and  third,  are  no  great  shakes. 
In  the  Duchess  of  York  Stakes 
the  others  could  not  go  fast 
enough  to  rob  Eager  of  his  pace 
to  finish  and  win  with. 

Stockbridge.— One  should  of 
course  have  lelt  very  mournful  at 
Stockbridge  seeing  that  this  was 
the  last  meeting  to  be  held  there, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  feel  very 
sad  in  the  lovely  weather  that 
prevailed.  No  meeting  has  under- 
gone such  changes  as  has  Stock- 
bridge.  When  the  Bibury  Club 
first  came  there  about  the  time  of 
Her  Majesty's  accession  they  had 
the  downs  before  them  and  no- 
thing else,  tents  being  erected  for 
their  temporary  accommodation. 
The  Bibury  Club  then,  we  may 
be  sure,  was  as  notable  for  con- 
viviality as  for  horse-racing,  and 
it  is  recorded  that  their  secession 
from  their  old  habitat  of  Burford, 
on  the  Gloucestershire  border  was 
not  brought  about  by  any  turf 
consideration  but  by  a  dispute 
as  to  cartage.  In  time,  but  by 
no  means  in  any  hurry,  stands 
made  their  appearance,  and  so  did 
the  scum  of  the  racecourse  that 
does  the  sport  so  much  harm. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  paradox- 
ical of  paradoxes  that  a  lovely 
meeting  like  that  of  Stockbridge 
should  have  attracted  the  villain- 
ous concourse  it  did.  The  quiet 
little  village  was  the  home  of  the 
worst  characters  during  the  race 


week,  and  after  dark,  robberies  in 
the  streets  and  cries  of  "  murder  " 
were  common  enough.  In  quite 
recent  times  the  London  and  South 
Western  detectives  brought  about 
an  entire  change  and  showed  other 
railway  lines  what  can  be  done  if 
the  will  to  do  be  only  there.  As 
is  known,  the  disestablishment  of 
the  meeting  is  due  to  the  refusal 
of  the  owner  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  downs  to  renew  the  lease  for 
racing  purposes,  and  without  this 
portion  racing  is  impossible.  Al- 
though, had  this  impediment  not 
been  interposed,  the  meeting 
would  no  doubt  have  been  con- 
tinued, it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
impressed  with  the  great  change 
that  has  come  about  in  our  race 
meetings.  The  services  of  rail- 
way specials  is  as  much  answer- 
able for  this  as  anything  else. 
The  two  hours'  journey  between 
London  and  Stockbridge  is  so 
convenient  that  racing  folk  prefer 
paying  the  guinea  rare  and  to 
breakfast  and  dine  at  home. 
The  places  where  racecourse  ex- 
tortion can  be  practised  become 
fewer  and  fewer  each  year,  and 
for  this  only  the  railways  have 
to  be  thanked.  There  was  no- 
thing of  note  in  the  racing  except 
that  Dynamo  showed  his  liking 
for  the  course  by  winning  two 
races  on  the  last  day,  this  being 
the  fourth  year  in  succession 
that  he  has  won  here,  and  that 
Flying  Fox  gave  No  Trumps 
11  lb.  and  a  length  beating  in  the 
Stockbridge  Foal  Stakes. 

The  last  of  the  Stockbridge 
meetings  was  accentuated  by  a 
fatal  accident  to  a  spectator  who 
got  in  the  way  of  a  horse  canter- 
ing to  the  starting  post  and  by  an 
insane  demonstration  against  a 
gentleman  rider,  who  was  thought 
to  be  such  a  lunatic  as  to  deliber- 
ately pull  back  his  horse  (which 
could  have  won  in  a  canter)  in 
full  view  of  every   one,   without 
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having  good  cause  for  doing  so. 
All  the  crowd  saw  was  the  steady- 
ing of  the  horse ;  that  was  enough 
for  the  immediate  assumption  of 
roguery,  the  truth  being  that  the 
horse  had  gone  the  wrong  side  of 
a  post.  During  the  winter  some 
very  severe  things  were  said 
against  jockeys  for  going  on  after 
taking  the  wrong  course,  but  here 
were  people  deliberately  arguing 
that  Mr.  Owen  should  have  won 
his  race  and  then  been  subjected 
to  disqualification.  The  incident 
provided  a  very  good  lesson  of  the 
inability  of  interested  people  of 
the  stamp  of  racecourse  crowds 
outside  the  stands  from  forming  a 
calm  opinion  when  half-a-crown  or 
so  is  at  stake.  The  infuriated  faces 
meant  murder  at  the  very  least. 
The  incident  was  not  without  its 
lesson,  however,  for  it  revealed 
the  necessity  for  a  rule  in  which 
it  is  distinctly  laid  down  what  a 
jockey  must  do  when  he  goes  the 
wrong  side  of  a  post.  I  think  it 
will  strike  every  one  that  the  only 
course  that  can  be  pursued  is  for 
the  horse  to  be  pulled  up  and  made 
to  retrace  his  steps.  His  chance 
of  winning  is  almost  hopeless  in 
a  flat  race ;  but  he  is  already  out 
of  the  race  and  by  retracing  his 
steps  all  can  see  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

Lingfield.  —  Lingfield  must 
be  honourably  mentioned  even 
though  there  were  no  racing  to 
chronicle,  for  it  supplies  a  very 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
change  that  is  coming  over  racing. 
At  Lingfield  the  present  manage- 
ment have  always  recognised  that 
their  members  and  other  patrons 
do  not  temporarily  suspend  their 
every-day  nature  and  capacity  for 
enjoying  agreeable  things  what 
time  they  go  racing.  Too  many 
race  meetings  have  been  con- 
ducted on  the  contrary  principle, 
the  assumption  being  that  one 
is  only  too   delighted    to  put  up 


with  any  discomfort  and  indignity 
when     going    racing.      Lingfield 
has  led  the  crusade  in  favour  of 
better  things,  and  I  doubt  if  even 
in  France  and   Australia,  where 
the  social  element  is  kept  well  in 
view,  matters  are  better  than  at 
Lingfield.     On  each  of  the  two 
days  there  was  a  valuable  race, 
but   the  Great  Foal   Stakes  be- 
came   a    virtual    walk    over  for 
Trident.     The  Imperial  Stakes  of 
a  mile  fell  to  Schomberg,  whose 
running  at  Ascot  and  Newmarket 
had  been  underrated.     The  race 
was  interesting  because  bringing 
together  several  of  our  three-year- 
old  colts  and  fillies,  Nun   Nicer 
being  included  in  the  fillies.    If 
her  running  were  correct  she  added 
further  strength  to  the  conviction     j 
that  she  is  but  a  moderate  animal. 
Newmarket     Second     July 
Meeting — This     meeting     thor- 
oughly bore    out    its   mission  of 
serving  as  an  appanage  to  the 
sales,  though  the  inclusion  of  the 
Chesterfield  Stakes  saves  it  from 
falling  below  mediocrity.    But  the 
Chesterfield,   originated  in   1834, 
no  more  belongs  to  the  meeting 
than  does  the  Epsom  Derby ;  and, 
looking  at  the  bulk  of  the  racing 
promised,  the  cause  of  the  Turf 
does  not  appear  to  be  much  ad- 
vanced.    It   is  very  generous  of 
me  to    say  this,  for,    now    that 
Stockbridge    is    dead,    and    not 
knowing  what  the  revivication  at 
Salisbury  will  be  like,  there  are 
no  meetings  I  enjoy  so  much  as 
those    two    held   at    Newmarket 
"  behind  the  ditch."     Champ  de 
Mars  made  his  second  three-year- 
old  appearance  in  the  Midsummer 
Stakes,  running  a  slovenly  race, 
but   finishing  as  strongly  as  one 
could  wish.     Wild  Irishman  put 
the  finishing  touch  to  some  con- 
sistent  running   by  winning  the 
Chesterfield  Stakes,  beating  Urn-    ; 
brosa,  and  this  will  be  about  the 
top  of  his  form.     Of  the  twenty    j 
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races  run  on  the  three  days 
fourteen  were  won  by  first 
favourites. 

Sandown  Park  Second  Sum- 
mer Meeting. — Sandown  Park  as 
an  u  Eclipse  "  day  has  its  counter- 
part in  Henley,  and  Lord's  at 
Eton  and  Harrow  time.  Large 
attendances  at  Sandown  are  not 
remarkable  by  their  infrequency, 
but  on  Eclipse  day  there  are 
always  some  extra  thousands  of 
ladies  dressed  in  their  very  best 
and  several  more  acres  of  straw 
hat.  How  everybody  obtains 
luncheon  is  a  question  I  have  never 
dared  enquire  into,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  everyone  does,  because 
of  the  contented  looks  I  see 
around  me.  If  the  infallible  testi- 
mony of  the  turnstiles  is  against 
the  assumption  that  never  before, 
on  Eclipse  day  or  any  other,  has 
Sandown  Park  held  a  larger 
crowd,  I  shall  be  much  surprised. 
After  all,  it  was  an  Eclipse  such 
as  one  would  have  desired.  The 
running  of  Velasquez  at  New- 
market was  of  a  kind  to  render  it 
improbable  that  he  would  come 
to  the  rescue  of  the  top  form  of 
1897,  Dut  *n  tne  short  interval  he 
had  been  wondrously  benefited, 
and  most  emphatically  did  he 
turn  the  tables  on  Goletta,  who 
this  time  was  the  favourite.  Ve- 
lasquez came  up  the  long  hill  in 
a  way  that  none  could  do  if  not 
quite  up  to  the  mark,  and  con- 
temptuously shaking  of!  Batt,  just 
to  show  what  he  thought  of  the 
1898  three-year-olds,  won  as 
handsomely  as  Goletta  had  done 
at  Newmarket.  On  the  second 
day  the  National  Breeders'  Pro- 
duce Stakes,  the  most  valuable 
two-year-old  race  of  the  year,  was 
run,  and  introduced  to  us  a  new 
candidate  for  two-year-old  su- 
premacy in  the  colt  by  Enthusiast 
out  of  Noble  Duchess,  which  had 
previously  won  a  couple  of  mode- 
rate races  in  the  north.  Blackwing 


was  there,  and  himself  again,  it  was 
said,  and  there  too  were  North 
Britain,  Frontier,  accompanied 
with  an  "  as  good  as  Flying  Fox" 
whisper.  Why  people  made 
Dalby  favourite  will  never  be 
known,  I  should  say,  looking  at 
his  previous  running.  Blackwing 
was  possibly  all  right  again.  If 
he  was,  then  the  Noble  Duchess 
colt  must  be  a  good  one,  for  he 
beat  Blackwing  by  three-quarters 
of  a  length.  He  was  confessedly 
suited  by  the  hill,  but  the  baked 
going  could  have  been  to  the 
liking  of  none. 

The  Old  Berkshire  Hounds.— 
Mr.  Swindell  having  given  up  the 
country  and  received  a  testimonial, 
makes  way  for  Mr.  Dunn,  brother 
to  Mr.  Dunn  of  the  Craven,  so 
there  will  be  two  brothers  hunting 
two  packs  of  hounds  in  the  same 
county. 

The  Carmarthenshire  Country. 
— The  Principality  appears  to  be 
in  fair  way  of  losing  its  pack  of 
hounds.  Mr.  Buckley  having 
given  up  the  Carmarthenshire, 
the  country  is  vacant,  so  the 
members  have  advertised  for  a 
master.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  collect  a  sum  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase the  hounds  from  Mr.  Buck- 
ley, but  subscriptions  were  com- 
paratively few  and  far  between,  and 
as  the  requisite  sum  was  not  forth- 
coming it  was  feared  that  unless 
the  amount  were  made  up  shortly 
the  idea  of  the  country  buying 
the  hounds  would  have  to  be 
abandoned.  Some  good  sport  has 
been  seen  over  the  Carmarthen- 
shire country,  and  it  is  very 
greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Hunt 
will  not  fall  through. 

Testimonials. — In  addition  to 
that  given  to  Mr.  Swindell  on 
giving  up  the  old  Berkshire,  the 
Shropshire  men  have  presented  a 
purse  and  address  to  Richard 
Yeo,  their  late  huntsman.  The 
function  took  place  at  the  George 
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Hotel,  Shrewsbury,  Major  Edward 
Corbett,  the  Mayor,  presiding.  The 
name  of  Corbett  has  been  for  a 
long  time  connected  with  fox- 
hunting in  Shropshire,  and  as 
long  ago  as  1850  Mr.  Edward 
Corbett,  of  Longnor,  hunted  a 
portion  of  the  Shropshire  country. 
Major  Corbett  said  that  they  were 
all  sorry  to  lose  their  huntsman  ; 
he  congratulated  him  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  hunted  his 
hounds,  and  did  not  believe  there 
was  any  huntsman  who  was 
quicker  than  Yeo  in  getting  away 
with  his  foxes.  The  purse  con- 
tained 130  sovereigns,  for  which 
Yeo  suitably  returned  thanks.  In 
the  Hepthrop  country  Richard 
Stovin,  who  went  to  Mr.  Albert 
Brassey  in  1 890,  and  who  has  just 
left,  was  the  recipient  of  the  nice 
sum  of  ^"716. 

Stag-hunting  on  Exmoor. — 
By  the  time  that  these  lines  are 
in  print  a  good  many  folk  will 
have  taken  up  their  quarters  on 
the  moor  or  near  it,  and  others 
will  be  thinking  of  making  a  start 
to  participate  in  the  sport  of  stag- 
hunting,  which  begins  on  the  9th 
of  August.  Will  visitors  kindly 
take  note  of  the  fact  that  this 
Hunt  cannot  go  on  without  funds 
any  more  than  any  other,  and  that 
the  question  of  how  to  compensate 
farmers  for  the  damage  committed 
by  the  deer  is  now,  and  has  for 
some  years  been,  one  of  great 
importance.  The  herd  of  deer  on 
Exmoor  is  now  very  large,  and  in 
spite  of  the  able  assistance  of  Sir 
John  Amory's  pack  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  keep  down  the 
number.  Mr.  Saunders,  master 
of  the  Devon  and  Somerset,  has 
announced  his  intention  of  hunt- 
ing four  days  a  week  during  the 
forthcoming  season,  and  will  carry 
the  horn  himself  on  one  of  the 
days.  This,  however,  will  mean 
extra  expense  and  the  Devon  and 
Somerset  pack  have  never  been 


too  well  off  for  funds.  It  is  there- 
fore hoped  that  those  who  take 
advantage  of  the  amusement 
afforded  by  the  pack  will  sub- 
scribe of  their  abundance  to  a 
reasonable  amount. 

The  Masters  of  Harriers  and 
Beagles  Association  held  their 
annual  meeting  last  month,  when 
Mr.  C.  W.  M.  Kemp,  master  of 
the  Foxbush  Harriers,  and  Mr. 
F.  H.  Humphreys,  master  of  the 
North  Worcestershire  Beagles, 
were  elected  joint  honorary  secre- 
taries of  the  Association  in  place 
of  the  late  Mr.  Rickards,  whose 
death  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation so  much  deplore. 

The  F.  H.  D.  C— July  7th  saw 
the  members  of  the  Senior  Driv- 
ing Club  bring  their  season  to  an 
end  by  meeting  on  the  Horse 
Guards  Parade.  The  programme 
always  is  on  these  occasions  that 
the  members  shall  drive  down  to 
the  Crystal  Palace  to  dinner  on  a 
firework  night ;  but  on  this  occa- 
sion three  members  only  went 
down.  There  were  fixed  for  the 
same  day  the  Aldershot  Review, 
the  2nd  day  at  Henley  and  Stock- 
bridge  Races,  besides  sundry 
minor  events  which  might  well  be 
supposed  to  draw  off  some  of  the 
members  who  by  this  time  must 
have  had  a  sufficiency  of  driving. 
Nevertheless,  no  fewer  than  nine- 
teen coaches  were  driven  on  to  the 
parade.  Everyone  thought  that 
Sir  Henry  Ewart  would  have  been 
at  Aldershot,  but  he  was  at  the 
Horse  Guards  with  his  team  of 
chestnuts ;  nor  was  Mr.  Grenfell 
at  Henley.  Major  Cuninghayme 
was  one  of  the  party,  and  besides 
these  were  the  coaches  of  the  2nd 
Life  Guards,  driven  by  Capt.  Brin- 
ton,  and  that  of  the  2nd  Battalion 
Grenadier  Guards,  in  the  hands 
of  Capt.  Bailey.  Col.  the  Hon. 
H.  Eaton's  bays  were  in  excellent 
condition.  Colonel  Somerset  had 
out  his  chesnut  team  ;  Lord  New- 
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lands  came  next,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sir  Henry  Meysey 
Thompson,  Lord  Henry  Vane 
Tempest,  Sir  J.  Dickson  Poynder, 
Major  Shuttleworth,  Baron  Deich- 
mour,  Sir  Savile  Crossiey,  Mr. 
Colston,  Lord  Annaly  (in  whose 
team  was  a  dun  horse),  Lord 
Ancaster,  who  headed  the  pro- 
cession, Lord  William  Beresford, 
and  Capt.  Spicer,  who  drove  a 
rare  team  of  skewbalds.  This 
was  a  capital  muster,  but,  as 
akeady  mentioned,  all  but  about 
three  members  fought  shy  of  the 
drive  to  the  Palace. 

The  Quorn  Hunt.— No  more 
popular  appointment  could  per- 
haps have  been  made  than  that  of 
Capt.  Burns- Hartopp,  whose  elec- 
tion to  the  mastership  of  that 
famous  Hunt  was  notified  at  the 
meeting  held  at  Leicester.  Lord 
Helper  presided  and  expressed 
regret  at  the  circumstances  which 
necessitated  Lord  Lonsdale  giv- 
ing up  the  country.  His  Lord- 
ship's sale  at  Tattersall's  on  the 
21st  was  a  big  affair  ;  but  as  these 
fines  must  be  written  before  the 
sale  takes  place,  no  account  of  it 
can  be  given  this  month.  The 
new  master  will  have  the  same 
guarantee  as  Lord  Lonsdale  had, 
that  is  to  say,  ^"3,000  a  year,  the 
Hunt  finding  the  money  for 
covert,  rent,  damage,  poultry, 
&c.  How  expenses  do  vary  !  It 
is  said  that  old  Jack  Parker  once 
kept  the  Sinnington  Hunt  going 
*or  £l5  a  year*  with  no  greater 
addition  than  a  casual  gift  of  for- 
age; but  the  Sinnington  was  in 
those  days  a  trencher- fed  pack. 
In  connection  with  the  Quorn 
one  is  glad  to  hear  that  Tom  Firr 
is  restored  to  health,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  seen  in  the  saddle  when 
cub-hunting  begins. 

Polo.  — The  Inter-Regimental 
Tournament. — Six  entries  for  the 
great  Tournament  of  the  year 
is  not  a  large  number.    But  the 


games  were  of  great  interest  and 
the  play  was  good.  The  final  was 
one  of  those  matches  which  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  saw  it.  Opinion  was  much 
divided  as  to  the  probable  winners, 
though  the  Inniskillings  had  the 
larger  number  of  supporters.  The 
R.H.G.  are  a  very  pretty  team 
to  watch,  but  those  who  had 
carefully  followed  their  play  in 
the  trial  matches  could  not  avoid 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  uncertain. 

The  three  teams  which  showed 
the  best  form  were  all  representa- 
tives of  regiments  which  have 
entered  for  the  Inter- Regimental 
for  some  years  past.  The  winners 
of  this  year  who  have  played 
regularly  were  not  even  thought 
of  as  possible  a  few  seasons  back, 
and  perhaps  even  now  have  hardly 
had  the  credit  for  being  as  good  as 
they  really  are.  If  the  impression 
left  on  the  mind  of  the  V.D.  by 
their  match  in  the  Champion  Cup 
final  is  a  correct  one,  the  Innis- 
killings are  nearer  the  Rugby 
team  than  any  soldier  form  I 
have  seen  for  some  years,  and  are 
thus  only  prevented  from  being 
on  a  level  with  a  first-rate  civilian 
team  by  the  handicap  of  weight 
and  the  inferiority  of  their  mounts. 
The  latter  disadvantages  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  compensated  for  by 
the  strength  of  their  hitting  and 
the  steadiness  of  their  aim  at 
goal.  As  to  the  team,  all  played 
well,  Mr.  Haig  being  in  excellent 
form,  and  Major  Rimington  being 
a  "  back  "  second  to  none  either  in 
or  out  of  the  service,  the  strength 
of  his  backhanders  and  the  accu- 
racy of  placing  being  equalled  by 
the  fine  quality  of  his  horseman- 
ship. In  this  last  he  is  equalled 
by  few  players  and  surpassed  by 
none. 

The  13th  Hussars,  coming  to 
Hurlingham  short  of  practice, 
repeated  the  performance  which 
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attracted  so  much  notice  in  1896. 
They  played  themselves  into  form 
during  the  Tournament,  and,  be- 
ginning by  defeating  the  12th 
Lancers,  not  without  some  diffi- 
culty, they  ended  by  losing  the 
final  by  one  goal  only,  which  they 
would  certainly  have  won  had  the 
defence  of  the  Inniskillings  in  the 
second  half  of  the  match  been 
one  bit  less  steady  than  it  was. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  final 
tie  the  defence  of  the  13th  Hussars 
against  the  splendid  dashes  of 
their  opponents  was  as  good  polo 
as  has  been  seen  for  many  years. 
But  I  am  anticipating,  for  the 
semi-final  between  the  two  Hussar 
regiments,  the  10th  and  13th  was 
an  excellent  game,  yet  rather  re- 
markable for  the  improvement  of 
the  13th  than  for  any  very  striking 
play.  The  10th  Hussars  were, 
for  whatever  reason,  not  at  their 
best  this  year. 

The  13th  Hussars  are  probably 
the  most  consistent  team  now 
playing,  and  from  the  soundness 
of  their  play,  their  pluck  and  com- 
bination, it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  may  not  be  broken  up  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  service  or 
other  causes. 

They  are  a  model  of  a  light 
cavalry  team  and  show  what  can 
be  done  by  practice  and  skill, 
helped  by  an  expenditure  which 
is  known  to  be  very  moderate. 
The  adversaries  of  soldiers'  polo, 
if  any  are  left,  cannot  twit  us  any 
longer  with  the  old  remark  that 
polo  makes  for  extravagance,  or 
if  they  do,  we  point  to  the  two 
winning  teams  of  the  Soldiers' 
Tournament  in  1898.  This  year 
will  also  be  remembered  by  the 
fact  that  two  players  came  back, 
one  from  India,  and  the  other 
from  Australia,  in  order  to  play 
for  their  respective  regimental 
teams. 

Hurlingham. —Apart  from  the 
Inter  -  Regimental      Tournament, 


the  principal  event  of  the  month 
at  the  Senior  Club  has  been  the 
Handicap  Tournament,  which  Sir 
Walter  Smythe  and  Mr.  St. 
Quinton  had  arranged.  There 
were  six  entries,  and  the  ties  were 
successfully  played  off,  some  of 
the  ties  affording  good  matches. 
The  final  was  less  satisfactory, 
A  Team — Mr.  Court,  Captain 
Schofield,  Captain  Mackenzie, 
Mr.  Neil  Haig  winning  against 
C— Mr.  H.  C.  Bentley,  Captain 
Pedder,  Count  de  Madre,  Mr.  T. 
Drybrough,  by  nine  goals  to  love. 
Mr.  Bentley  sprained  his  hand  in 
the  course  of  the  match,  but  his 
place  was  taken  by  Lord  Har- 
rington, so  that  the  defeat  of  the 
team  by  such  odds  is  quite  un- 
accountable. Each  member  of 
the  winning  team  was  presented 
with  a  silver  cigarette  box. 

Ranelagh— The  Novices'  Cup. 
— This  tournament  has  fulfilled  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  started, 
of  giving  young  players  an  in- 
troduction to  tournament  play. 
There  were  twenty-two  entries, 
and  the  cup  was  won  by  a  team 
of  the  right  sort,  who  earned  their 
position  by  playing  right  through 
the  ties  up  to  the  final.  It  is  true 
that  before  that  match  they  had 
to  get  leave  to  substitute  Mr.  P. 
Nickalls  for  Mr.  Vaughan,  but 
this  was  in  a  certain  way  an  im- 
provement, as  it  made  the  team 
(Messrs.  P.  Nickalls,  Wormald, 
Thynne,  and  Kinchant)  more 
representative  of  the  different  < 
sources  from  which  polo  draws  its  . 
recruits.  That  two  soldiers  repre- 
senting cavalry  and  infantry,  a 
visitor  from  Buenos  Ayres  and  an  ' 
Oxford  man  should  carry  off  the 
cup  was  most  satisfactory  to 
those  who  desire  to  see  the  game 
on  as  broad  a  basis  of  popularity 
as  possible.  Three  regimental 
teams  entered,  but  none  survived 
to  the  final,  though  as  the  15th 
Hussars  were  only  beaten  in  the 
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seventh  ten  by  the  Trekkers,  the 
final  winners,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  they  were   not  far  from  the 
second  best  team.     The  R.H.G. 
/  owed  how  strong  they  are  in 
polo  players,  by  sending  a  nearly 
new  team,  Lords  Castlereagh  and 
Crichton,   Mr.    L.    Brassey,    and 
Captain   Ricardo,    of   whom   the 
!  ^ist  only  is  a  well-known  player. 
|   dtogether  the  Novices'  Tourna- 
!  ment,  which  occupied  a  fortnight 
I  in  playing  off,  gave  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  good  games  to  the  spec- 
i  tators,  and  some  excellent  practice 
to  the  players.     The  other  event 
I  of  the  month  has  been  the  Rane- 
'  lagh    Challenge    Cup,    which    is 
only  partly   played    as    I   write. 
The     1 2th      Lancers     and     the 
R.H.G.  withdrew  their  challenges 
"  and  left  three  teams  to  compete  ; 
the    Hibernians,     who    qualified 
for  their  title  by  not   having  an 
Irishman  among  them,  and  sub- 
stituting an   Irish  bull  for  their 
want  of  Irish  nationality,  the  Free- 
booters   and     Rugby.      A   very 
interesting    though    rather    one- 
I  sided  game  was  the  match  between 
I  the  Freebooters,  Messrs.  A.    Raw- 
1  Knson,  F.  M.  Freake,  W.  Buck- 
|  master   and    John   Watson,    and 
I  the  above  mentioned  Hibernians, 
i  Messrs.     Marjoribanks,      Ansell, 
!  Neil  Haig,  and  E.  B.  Sheppard. 
'  This  was  the  first  time  this  season, 
I  owing    to    Mr.    Rawlinson's    un- 
|  lucky    accident,    that    the    Free- 
|  hooters  have  been  seen  together, 
I  in    an    important    match.      Mr. 
I   Rawlinson     celebrated     his     re- 
I  covery  by  making  a  run   and  a 
goal  quite  in  his  old  form.     The 
Freebooters,  playing  with   great 
dash,  attacked  nearly  all  the  time. 
They  are  evidently  in  great  form, 
and  should  be  successful  over  in 
Ireland  if  they  go   there.     This 
team,  with    Mr.    £.  Miller    and 
Mr.  Freake  out  of  Rugby,  is  the 
strongest  now  playing.     The  form 
of  Rugby  as  now  arranged  was  well 
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shown  in  the  very  fine  match  be- 
tween  Rugby  and  the  Old  Cam- 
bridge team,  which  latter  has  been 
very  successful.  For  Rugby  were 
Mr.  Walter  Jones,  Mr.  F.  Har- 
greaves,  Mr.  George  Miller,  and 
Mr.  T.  Drybrough.  The  old  Cam- 
bridge men,  Mr.  Heseltine,  Mr. 
Freake,  Mr.  Buckmaster,  and 
Mr.  MacCreery,  proved  to  be  too 
strong,  but  Rugby  were  unlucky 
not  to  score  on  several  occasions, 
and  the  difference  between  the 
teams  was  certainly  not  repre- 
sented by  five  goals  to  none, 
which  was  the  final  score. 

County  Cup. — The  principal 
event  of  the  month  has  been  the 
first  cup  played  for  under  the 
New  Association  Rules.  Ten 
county  teams  entered,  all  genuine 
representatives  of  that  Provin- 
cial Polo  which  is  the  backbone 
of  the  game.  This  is  the 
largest  entry  for  a  county  cup 
in  the  memory  of  the  writer, 
even  when  the  rules  practically 
permitted  any  man  to  play  for 
any  county  he  chose.  Circum- 
stances were  favourable  to  the 
Tournament.  The  weather  was 
bright,  and  the  beautiful  ground 
at  Eden  Park  was  looking  its 
best.  Considering  how  much  play 
there  has  been  on  it  the  turf  has 
worn  well.  Middle  wood  unfor- 
tunately had  to  scratch,  and  this 
was  a  pity,  as  the  Yorkshire  team 
has  been  showing  good  form. 
Eastbourne  there  met  Warwick- 
shire, and  of  this  game  it  may 
be  said  that  no  one  could  tell  how 
even  it  was  merely  by  reading 
the  scores.  The  former  team  have 
not,  as  one  of  their  members  told 
me,  been  able  to  get  practice  as  a 
team,  and  this  want  of  combina- 
tion was  visible  in  their  play. 
For  a  time,  however,  the  game 
hung,  but  when  Warwickshire 
once  got  the  upper  hand  the  result 
was  not  long  in  doubt. 

Eden  Park  B.  scratching  gave 
11 
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Rugby  a  bye,  and  it  should  have 
been  said  that  Chislehurst  also 
qualified  for  the  second  ties  by 
the  absence  of  Middle  wood. 
Stansted  had  drawn  Eden  Park 
A.,  and  this  gave  a  very  fast 
game,  both  teams  were  well 
mounted  and  seemed  to  like  the 
scope  for  galloping  of  the  full 
sized  ground. 

Stansted,  as  the  older  team, 
had  naturally  the  advantage,  and 
pressed  for  a  great  part  of  the  time, 
winning  in  the  end  by  four  goals 
to  one.  In  the  first  match  of  the 
second  ties  Chislehurst,  a  strong 
team,  beat  Warwickshire  rather 
easily  by  seven  goals  to  one. 
Cirencester  v.  Fetcham  Park, 
played  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
gave  a  much  closer  struggle,  and 
Fetcham  Park  won  after  a  fast 
match,  by  five  goals  to  three, 
thus  leaving  four  teams,  Stansted, 
Rugby,  Fetcham  Park,  and  Chisle- 
hurst still  in  the  Tournament. 
The  Final  of  the  County  Cap. 

Provincial  Polo.— Among  the 
clubs  which  have  been  enjoying 
good  play  during  the  month 
are  Stansted,  which  played 
Harrow  Weald  at  Bishop's  Stort- 
ford,  and  the  match  ended  in  a 
draw.  Another  Stansted  team 
beat  Fetcham  Park  by  seven 
goals  to  four.  Warwickshire  have 
kept  up  a  series  of  good  members' 
games  at  the  Sydenham  Farm 
ground.  They  are  one  of  the 
most  active,  as  they  are  one  of 
the  strongest  of  provincial  clubs, 
To  go  further  afield,  Edinburgh, 
which  seem  to  have  so  good  a 
team,  that  it  is  a  pity  they  seldom 
come  south,  played  and  beat  the 
Highland  Light  Infantry  at  the 
ground  of  the  former  club  at 
Murray  Field.  The  four  men  from 
Edinburgh  who  visited  Liverpool 
were  not  a  very  strong  team, 
and  Liverpool  won  very  easily. 
Wirral,  too,  beat  the  Scottish 
team  by  a  very  large  score.     In 


Berkshire  the  Wellington  Club 
brought  off  a  very  successful 
Novices'  Tournament,  the  winners 
of  which  were  B  team  12th  Lan- 
cers, Captain  E.  Crawley,  Captain 
Clifton  Brown,  Mr.  Burrell,  Cap- 
tain Eastwood,  both  beating  B 
team  15th  Hussars  by  the  narrow 
margin  of  one  goal  in  the  sixth 
ten,  after  a  close  and  exciting 
struggle.  Polo  is  evidently  popu- 
lar in  the  15th,  and  we  may  yet 
see  a  team  from  the  regiment 
equal  to  the  fine  players  who  won 
the  All  Ireland  Cup  at  Dublin  in 
1894.  The  Aberdeen  players  still 
show  the  game  to  interested  spec- 
tators at  Stoneywood,  although  I 
believe  it  has  not  yet  been  found 
possible  to  secure  enough  playing 
members  to  found  a  club.  The 
last  match  played  was  against 
the  Gordon  Highlanders  (3rd 
Batt.),  Stoneywood,  for  which 
club  Mr.  Pirie,  Mr.  G.  Pitie,  Mr. 
Sworder,  and  Mr.  Williams  played, 
was  victorious  by  six  goals  to 
three.  In  Ireland  Lord  Hunting- 
don's Club,  the  King's  County, 
has  not  only  been  formed  success- 
fully, but  it  has  given  rise  to 
another  club,  the  North  Kilkenny, 
which  has  been  started  by  Messrs. 
Osmond  and  Aubrey  Hastings,  of 
Gordon  Castle,  and  is  called  the 
North  Kilkenny.  The  latter  club 
team  has  played  two  matches 
against  King's  County  at  Shara- 
vogue,  Lord  Huntingdon's  place. 
The  latter  club  has  won  both. 
Polo  has  also  spread  to  the  North 
of  Ireland,  Derry  and  Kildare 
playing  a  match  together  at 
Clooney  Park,  which  is  about  a 
mile  from  the  former  town. 

The  Beresford  Gup  at  Simla. 
— There  were  five  entries  for  this 
trophy,  which  was  played  for 
on  the  Annandale  ground,  during 
a  week  of  sports  which  included 
a  cricket  match  and  some  good 
pony  racing.  The  Maharaja  of 
Patiala    entered  two  teams,  the 
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Bengal  Cavalry  one,  the  Viceroy's 

staff  made  up  the  fourth,  while 

the  fifth  journeyed  up  from  the 

Ambala    Gymkhana    Club,     for 

the  occasion.     Most  Indian  polo 

players  expected  the  Maharaja's 

first  team  to  win,  as,  in  addition 

\   to  picked  players,  all  their  ponies 

J   are  marvellously  fast  and  handy. 

Owing  to  the  small  size  of  the 

ground  this  tournament  was  played 

with  teams  of  three  a  side.     The 

feature  of  the  tournament  was  the 

level  nature  of  the  play,  Ambala — 

Major  C.  Campbell,  Mr.  Gosling 

;   and  Mr.  White  only  just  beating 

\  the  B.C.    team — Major    Turner, 

i   Captain  Grimston,  Major  Angelo 

by  one  goal,  while  the  Patiala  No. 

;   1  team  only  gained  the  final  from 

j   Ambala  by  eight  subsidiary  goals, 

the   actual    goals    being    equal. 

This  play  seemed   to  show  that 

;  these  three  teams  were  as  nearly 

equal  as  they  could  be.      It  is 

i  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  play 

I  was  fast  and  very  good,  or  that 

i  all  Simla  came  down  to  see  the 

I  final. 

Ceylon. — The  Colombo  Tourna- 
ment has  ended  in  an  easy  victory 
for  the  staff  team — Captains  Ward- 

{ackson,  Wyndham,  Vertue  and 
lilL  This  combination  proved  far 
too  strong  for  the  Colombo  Gym- 
khana team,  which  had  survived 
to  the  final  after  defeating  the 
Loyal  North  Lancashire  regimen- 
tal team.  There  were  six  entries 
in  all,  and  the  games  played  on 
the  Havelock  Racecourse  drew  a 
crowd  of  spectators,  European 
and  native. 

Shanghai.  —  Polo  has  begun, 
and  a  match  has  been  played,  but 
beyond  this  fact,  which  is  in 
itself  interesting,  as  showing  the 
spread  of  the  game,  no  details 
have  reached  the  V.D.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  hear  more. 

All  Ireland  Tournaments.— 
This,  the  most  attractive  of  our 
autumn   meetings,  will  begin  on 


August  nth,  with  the  Subalterns' 
Tournament.  Then,  on  August 
15th,  comes  the  Military  Challenge 
Cup;  on  the  18th  of  the  same 
month  the  Irish  County  Polo 
Club  Union  will  hold  their  annual 
meeting  to  play  for  the  County 
Cup ;  and  last  but  not  least,  the 
All  Ireland  Cup  will  be  played 
for  on  August  25th.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remind  readers  of 
Baily  that  the  Inniskillings  hold 
the  Military,  and  Rugby  the 
Civilian  Cup.  It  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  we  may  see  the 
holders  of  the  Soldiers'  and 
Civilian  Champion  Cup  in  a 
struggle  for  supremacy  on  the 
nine  acres.  The  Freebooters,  if 
they  go  over,  will  also  have  a 
very  great  chance  for  this  Cup. 

Polo  at  Dulverton.— During 
the  stag-hunting  season  there  will 
be  polo  at  Dulverton  this  year. 
Players  who  wish  to  join  should 
communicate  with  J.  C.  de  Las 
Casas,  Esq.,  Worth,  Tiverton. 
I  have  been  so  often  asked  if 
there  was  any  place  where  both 
these  sports  could  be  enjoyed  that 
I  gladly  draw  attention  to  this. 
Dulverton,  it  may  be  noticed,  is 
close  to  Haddon,  where  the  open- 
ing meet  of  the  Devon  and  Somer- 
set will  take  place  this  year. 

Polo  at  Deanyille. — It  may  be 
well  to  remind  polo  playing 
readers  of  Baily  that  the  entries 
of  English  teams  who  intend  to 
play  at  Deanville  should  be  sent 
on  or  before  August  7th  to  Mr. 
Reginald  Herbert,  either  at  Clytha, 
or,  care  of  Captain  F.  Herbert, 
Nimrod  Club.  The  Deanville 
week  is  so  pleasant  an  autumn 
outing  that  many  of  us  will  regret 
that  the  principal  polo  events 
clash  with  the  Dublin  polo 
arrangements. 

Mr.  T.  Drybrough  on  Polo.— 
That  the  late  Secretary  of  the 
Edinburgh  Polo  Club  was  writing 
a  book   on  the  game    has   been 
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long  known  to  his  friends.  Mr. 
Drybrough,  who  played  "  back  M 
in  the  first  Scottish  team  that  won 
the  County  Cup  two  years  run- 
ning, in  1893-4,  is  a  practical  as 
well  as  theoretical  exponent  of 
Polo.  His  exposition  of  the  Rules 
comes  with  peculiar  force  from 
one  who,  as  Secretary,  Player  and 
Umpire,  has  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  noting  the  effect  of  the 
existing  laws.  Another  point  of 
interest  is  his  experience  of 
American  ponies.  For  the  rest 
I  promise  myself  much  pleasure 
from  a  careful  perusal  of  a  book 
which  will  certainly  be  an  addition 
to  the  literature  of  the  game. 

The  new  County  Polo  Associa- 
tion has  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  concluding  scene 
of  their  first  Cup  Tournament. 
Whether  the  quality  of  the  play 
or  of  the  ponies,  or  the  pace  and 
closeness  of  the  match  be  con- 
sidered, the  V.D.  must  confess 
that  he  has  watched  few  more 
interesting  games  this  season. 
The  weather  was  superb,  and 
there  was  a  great  crowd  of  spec- 
tators both  on  the  stand  and  in 
the  Club  enclosure,  and  on  the 
numerous  smart  carriages.  Of 
the  two  teams  left  in  the  final — 
Stansted  and  Chislehurst — the 
former  were  perhaps  the  favour- 
ites, as  they  had  beaten  a  Rugby 
team  decisively  in  the  second  ties, 
while  Chislehurst  had  had  to 
gallop  very  hard  to  defeat  Fete- 
ham  Park,  albeit  the  score  at  the 
end  was  five  to  one.  The 
Stansted  team,  too,  was  made 
up  of  experienced  players  accus- 
tomed to  one  another's  play, 
while  Chislehurst  was  a  young 
and  untried  team,  although  Mr. 
P.  Nickalls  had  given  promise  of 
excellent  form  in  the  final  of  the 
Novices'  Tournament,  and  Mr. 
B.  Savill  had  shown  himself  a 
good  player  during  this  Tourna- 
ment.    The   Stansted   men   were 


better  in  combination,  and  pressed 
very  hard  for  the  first  part  of  the 
game.  Indeed,  the  ball  was  over 
the  Chislehurst  boundary  line  and 
perilously  near  their  goal  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time.  Luck 
was  not  with  Stansted  after  the 
opening  five  minutes,  in  which 
they  made  a  very  well-played 
goal.  Twice  the  ball  struck  the 
posts  when  a  well-aimed  stroke 
should  have  scored,  and  once  a 
fine  stroke  by  Mr.  Savill  stopped 
it  when  it  was  all  but  through  the 
goal.  But  Chislehurst  played  an 
uphill  game  with  great  pluck, 
their  defence  was  never  weakened 
or  discouraged  ;  their  attack  was 
full  of  dash  whenever  they  had 
the  chance,  and  the  combined  run 
with  which  they  made  their  second 
goal  was  exceedingly  good  polo. 
They  were  very  even  teams  on 
the  whole,  and  the  interest  never 
flagged  during  the' whole  hour  of 
play.  The  Tournament  itself  has 
been  a  success,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  County  Cup  to  the  list  of 
annual  polo  fixtures  is  a  matter  for 
congratulation  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  game. 
The  following  were  the  teams : — 


CHISLEHURST. 

C.  P.  Nickalls. 

B.  Savill. 

M.  Nickalls. 

P.  W.  Nickalls  (back). 


STANSTED. 

Guy  Gilber. 
Gerald  Gold. 
Tresham  Gilbey. 
Philip  Gold  (hack). 


Death  of  "  Father"  Fownes.— 

Every  one  who  has  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  driving  of  four 
horses  will  regret  the  death  of 
Mr.  Edwin  Fownes,  the  "Father'* 
Fownes  of  many  friends,  though 
he  lived  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  77. 
The  railway  locomotive  has  such 
a  long  history,  that  even  a  man 
on  the  verge  of  eighty  can  have 
seen  but  comparatively  little  of 
the  road  as  it  was  in  the  pre- 
railway  days ;  and  though  Sir. 
Fownes  made  an  early  start,  he 
was  never,  so  far  as  one  knows 
connected  with  any  of  the  great 
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roads.  If  he  was  not  born  in 
Kent,  he,  at  any  rate,  lived  in 
that  county  in  early  life,  and  his 
first  coaching  venture  was  made 
when  at  the  age  of  14  he  became 
guard  of  the  Tunbridge  Wells 
"  Telegraph,"  which  he  soon  had 
the  opportunity  of  driving  occa- 
sionally, and  afterwards  we  fancy 
that  he  was  the  regular  coachman 
for  a  short  time.  After  some 
other  experience  on  a  road  out  of 
London,  Mr.  Fownes  ran  a  coach 
of  his  own — the  "  Flower  of  Kent " 
—from  Keston  Common  to  the 
Ship  at  Charing  Cross.  She  was 
a  blue  coach  with  red  wheels,  and 
in  addition  to  carrying  a  fair 
number  of  passengers,  did  an 
excellent  parcel  trade. 

Mr.  Fownes's  father  was  him- 
self a  coach  proprietor ;  but  at  a 
later  stage  he  started  a  line  of 
Clapham  omnibuses,  in  which 
business  his  son  succeeded  him. 
As  scon,  however,  as  the  coaching 
revival  began,  in  1866,  "  Father  " 
Fownes  was  not  long  in  becoming, 
connected  with  it ;  and  there  were 
few  years,  if  any,  in  which  he  did 
not  find  horses,  drive,  or  pose  in 
the  rdle  of  proprietor.  At  one 
time  and  another  he  drove  for 
Mr.  Charles  Hoare,  Capt.  Cooper, 
Mr.  Freeman,  and  Mr.  Blyth, 
while  he  ran  several  coaches  of 
his  own. 

As  a  coachman  "  Father " 
Fownes  has  always  been  looked 
np  to  as  an  example.  He  always 
had  beautiful  hands,  and  a  singu- 
larly graceful  seat  on  the  box. 
It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that 
Mr.  Fownes,  who  had  not  been 
at  work  for  some  time,  drove  a 
strongish  team  in  quite  his  old 
form. 

His  funeral  was  a  very  im- 
posing function,  the  number  of 
driving  men  present  amply  testi- 
fying to  the  respect  in  which  he 
was  held,  and  it  may  safely  be 
asserted   that    no   more    popular 


member  of  the  coaching  world  has 
ever  existed. 

Bath  Hone  Show.  —  This 
popular  fixture  unluckily  clashed 
with  Peterborough,  but  it  was 
nevertheless  a  great  success,  and 
a  new  departure  was  introduced 
in  the  form  of  an  Artillery  Driving 
Competition.  In  the  heavy  weight 
hunter  class  there  was  some  sur- 
prise when  Mr.  John's  Rocket 
was  placed  in  front  of  the  well- 
known  Gendarme;  but  as  the 
prizes  went  to  the  same  stable 
it  made  no  difference  in  the  result. 
Possibly  the  judges  thought  that 
Rocket  was  up  to  more  weight 
than  the  famous  chestnut.  The 
young  stock  was  very  good,  and 
Mr.  Holt-Needham,  as  usual, 
appeared  in  the  prize  list. 

Newbury  Horse  Show.— This 
show,  which  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day, the  13th  ult.,  was  not  perhaps 
up  to  the  form  of  former  shows 
so  far  as  the  hunters  are  con- 
cerned. The  brood  mare  classes, 
however,  if  not  very  strong 
numerically,  were  not  bad,  and 
Mr.  Gee's  Fanny  Fern  was  a  very 
good  winner  in  the  open  class, 
and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Taylor's 
Golden  Stream,  a  great,  big, 
brown  mare,  which  looks  like 
throwing  hunters,  and  Golden 
Stream  was  the  recipient  of  the 
Hunters'  Improvement  Society's 
medal.  The  first  prize-winner 
in  the  local  class  was  a  some- 
what weedy  mare,  Mr.  Jackson's 
Rebecca.  Mr.  Renton's  The  Count 
and  King  John,  both  of  which 
were  seen  at  Richmond  and  the 
Crystal  Palace,  won  at  Newbury 
in  the  heavy  and  light  weight 
classes  respectively;  but  the 
second  horse  in  each  class  was 
particularly  good— Mr.  Brown's 
Rockville  in  the  heavy  class,  and 
Mr.  Holt-Needham's  Life  Buoy, 
a  fine  chestnut,  in  the  light  weight 
class.  The  local  classes  were  just 
moderate,   in    fact,   none   of    the 
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hunter  classes  were  particularly 
strong.  In  the  young  stock  were 
such  well-known  exhibits,  as  Mr. 
Holt  -  Needham's  three  -  year  -  old 
Mariner  and  Mr.  Gee's  two-year- 
old  Fancy  Free.  The  former  won 
in  his  class;  but  the  filly  had  to 
give  way  to  Mr.  Holt-Needham's 
Redlight,  whom  she  beat  at  Bath 
not  long  before.  In  the  harness 
division  Mr.  Godsell's  pair,  Lord 
Bath  and  Duke  of  York,  wearing 
absurdly  tight  bearing  reins,  were 
first  and  second  in  single  harness, 
and  then  they  won  in  the  double 
harness  and  tandem  classes. 

Aquatics. — Despite  the  paucity 
of  foreign  competition,  and  the 
Cassandra-like  predictions  of 
many,  nothing  but  honeyed  words 
can  be  spoken  of  Henley  Regatta 
this  year.  "  Royal,"  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  was  the  famous 
meeting  !  Glorious  weather  pre- 
vailed throughout,  mishaps  were 
few  and  far  between,  whilst  as  a 
popular  spectacle  the  Royal  Re- 
gatta would  seem  to  have  reached 
its  zenith.  The  stewards  deserve 
all  praise  for  their  indefatigable 
efforts  to  please  everybody ;  in- 
deed, from  Mr.  Secretary  Cooper 
upwards,  each  and  all  were  as 
courteous  and  ubiquitous  as  ever. 
The  racing,  too,  was  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  For  the  "  Grand " 
some  fine  struggles  were  wit- 
nessed, and  (although  defeated) 
the  London  and  Balliol  College 
(Oxford)  crews  gave  a  rare 
display  in  the  preliminaries. 
Leander  and  First  Trinity  (Cam- 
bridge) qualified  for  the  final, 
victory,  going  to  the  first-named 
in  7  min.  13  sec. — as  predicted  in 
Baily  of  last  month.  The  tussle 
was  a  superb  one  from  start  to 
finish,  but  Gold  and  confreres  would 
not  be  denied,  their  final  spurt 
being  something  (like  Venice)  to 
see  and  die.  Trinity  College 
(Oxford)  and  Cooper's  Hill  fought 
out  the  final  in   the  "Thames," 


the  Dark  Blues  winning  both 
handsomely  and  easily  in  the  good 
time  of  7  min.  19  sec.  The  rac- 
ing in  the  preliminaries  was  hardly 
as  "classy"  as  usual.  Eton 
(as  we  also  predicted)  again  won 
the  "  Ladies'  "  from  First  Trinity, 
in  the  grand  time  of  7  min.  3  sec 
—or  ten  seconds  faster  than 
that  made  by  Leander  for  the 
"  Grand  !  "  The  Royal  Founda- 
tion crews  would  seem  to  have 
a  lien  upon  this  particular  race, 
and  surprise  has  now  become 
general  that  they  do  not  aspire  ■ 
to  the  premier  trophy.  Quality, 
if  not  quantity,  marked  the  entries 
for  the  "  Stewards,"  another  most 
exacting  race  taking  place  in  the 
final  'twixt  Leander  and  New 
College  (Oxford).  Only  in  the 
last  few  yards  did  the  Leander 
crew  get  quite  clear,  they  prac- 
tically drifting  over  the  line — both 
combinations  being  utterly  used- 
up — in  7  min.  42  sec.  The  losers 
were  also  seen  to  great  advantage 
.in  the  "  Visitors,"  and  received 
compensation  by  a  brilliant  vic- 
tory over  University  College 
(Oxford)  in  the  record  time  of 
7  min.  37  sec.  This  beats  the 
previous  time  of  7  min.  34  sec 
made  by  Trinity  Hail  (Cam- 
bridge) in  1885.  By  the  way,  the 
encroachment  of  craft  upon  the 
course  has  now  become  a  positive  : 
nuisance,  and  most  folk  agree  g 
with  Colonel  Willan  that  it  is  ! 
high  time  such  tactics  were  met 
in  stringent  fashion.  The  Thames 
Conservancy  officials  do  their 
level  best  to  ensure  a  clear  course, 
but  even  they  are  not  endowed 
with  the  ubiquity  of  Sir  Boyle 
Roche's  famous  bird.  If  pleasure 
parties  persist  in  thus  interfering 
with  the  racing — after  all,  the 
prime  end  and  object  of  the 
Regatta — they  must  be  prepared 
for  reprisals  by  the  stewards! 
The  promise  of  a  keen  race  for 
the  "  Wyfolds  "  was  spoiled  some- 
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what  by  a  punt  getting  in  King- 
ston's way,  albeit  Caius  College 
(Cambridge)  subsequently  fouled 
the  piles  badly,  the  first-named 
winning  "  anyhow "  in  8  min. 
26  sec.  For  the  final  of  the 
"Goblets,"  the  two  Cantab 
veterans,  Messrs.  Hutchinson  and 
Fairbairn,  were  in  opposition  to 
Messrs.  Fernie  and  Bogle  (Thames 
R.C.)  That  "youth  will  be 
served,"  was  again  exemplified, 
however,  as — after  being  led  by 
two     lengths     at      Fawley — the 

,  T.R.C.  men  went  by  and  won 
easily  in  8  min.  44  sec.     So  easily 

i  had  Messrs.  Howell  (Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge)    and    H.    T.    Black- 

|  staffe  (Vesta  R.C.)  won  their 
preliminary  heats  for  the  "  Dia- 

!  moods,"  that  a  great  race  was 
generally  anticipated  in  the  final, 
Excitement  reigned  supreme  as 
they  went  into  position,  intensified 

i  as  the  Holder  and  Amateur 
Champion  of  England  was  seen 
to  go  right  away  from  Howell  at 
the  start.  Only  on  sufferance, 
however,  as  the  American- Can  tab 
caught  his  man  at  Fawley,  had 
him  dead  settled  at  half-way,  and 
won  as  he  pleased  in  the  record 
time  of    8    min.    29    sec. — three 

i  seconds  faster  than  his  own  time 
of  8  min.  32  sec.  made  on  the 
Tuesday  previously.     It  was  uni- 

S    versally  admitted  that  even  had 

i    Ten  Eyck  been  allowed  to  start 

I  this  year,  he  would  have  met  his 
master    in    Howell,   who    should 

I    have  the  Wingfield  Sculls  at  his 

i   mercy. 

The  Regatta  season  was  then 

;  fairly  inaugurated,  that  at  King- 
ston taking  place  on  the  Saturday 
following  Henley.  Consequently, 
there  was  a  splendid  entry  and 
some  capital  racing,  albeit  the 
London  and  Jesus  College  (Cam- 
bridge) crews  carried  off  the 
majority  of  prizes.  Thanks  to  a 
much-needed  strain  of  new-blood 
this  season,  the  London  R.C.  look 


like  emulating  old-time  prowess  all 
down  the  line.  Per  contra  the 
Thames  R.C.  have  experienced 
very  sorry  times  up-to-date,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of 
•*  coaches "  and  crews  alike. 
Staines  Regatta  also  attracted  a 
large  crowd  and  goodly  entries, 
besides  producing  some  very  high- 
class  racing.  London  once  more 
swept  the  meeting  of  "  Senior  " 
trophies,  whilst  Trinity  Hall 
(Cambridge)  made  a  successful 
dcbUt  at  the  meeting.  Of  the 
Metropolitan  Regatta,  Wingfield 
Sculls,  and  other  notable  contests 
we  shall  speak  critically  next 
month.  Sailing  and  punting  con- 
tinue to  exercise  the  attention  of 
countless  devotees  on  every  reach 
of  "  Ye  Silverie  Temes."  Strict 
training  for  the  Punting  Cham- 
pionship (Amateur  and  Profes- 
sional) is  now  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  some  splendid  fights 
should  take  place  at  Shepperton, 
very  shortly.  A  fropos  of  profes- 
sional exposition,  it  is  regrettable 
that  the  efforts  of  sundry  gentle- 
men to  promote  class  sculling  in 
this  direction  have  met  with  scant 
response  from  those  most  con- 
cerned, so  scant  that  these 
patrons  of  sport  almost  deem  their 
efforts  labour  lost,  and  refuse 
to  play  the  rdle  of  "  inspirer" 
any  longer !  England  wants  in- 
spirers,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  idle 
for  patrons  of  any  pastime  to  work 
hard  and  then  find  their  efforts 
unappreciated.  Unless  profes- 
sional exponents  look  well  to  it, 
sculling  contests  will  follow  in  the 
train  of  rowing  ditto,  and  all  that 
can  be  now  said  of  the  latter  is 
44  Ichabod."  Pleasure  traffic  is 
larger  than  ever  this  season,  whilst 
river  loafing  seems  to  increase  in 
due  proportion  every  year.  It  is 
curious,  by  the  way,  to  note  how 
the  social  scale — from  the  loafer's 
point  of  view — follows  the  stream. 
At    Richmond  the  wail   of  the 
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concertina  disturbs  the  swans,  and 
the  majority  of  boats  know  no- 
thing, and  care  less  for  the  rule 
of  the  river.  From  Surbiton  to 
Hampton,  there  is  a  little  more 
knowledge  and  less  concertina. 
Staines  practically  sees  the  end  of 
that  instrument  of  torture,  whilst 
Maidenhead  is  a  section  of  Rot- 
ten Row  in  flannels ;  but  it  is 
above  Caversham  that  the  loafer's 
kingdom  begins.  Here  "wet- 
bobs"  despise  Herbert  Spencer's 
presentation  of  physical  exercise 
as  a  "  moral  duty,"  and  prefer 
to  slack  after  the  most  approved 
style.  So  long  as  they  keep  awake, 
drift  down  the  stream,  and  keep 
out  of  each  others'  way,  they  care 
little  for  aught  else !  General 
news  may  be  permitted  very 
briefly.  A  Memorial  Window  to 
the  late  Mr.  T.  H.  E.  Stretch,  the 
famous  Old  Oxonian  "  Blue,"  was 
lately  unveiled  at  Radley  College. 
Mr.  "  Rudie  "  Lehmann,  returns 
to  America  in  the  autumn,  to 
fulfil  the  most  serious  "engage- 
ment "  of  his  life,  upon  which 
hearty  congratulations!  Mr.  W. 
A.  L.  Fletcher  has  started  on  a 
big-game  expedition  to  Central 
Asia,  and  the  little  known  territory 
of  Mongolia.  Mr.  Grenfell,  of 
Taplow  Court,  is  also  shortly  off 
to  meet  his  annual  shooting  en- 
gagement with  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  Aquatics  have  lost  a 
valued  patron  by  the  recent  death 
of  Mr.  C.  T.  Murdoch,  M.P.  The 
Sarah  Hand  Rowing  Club  offers 
to  produce  an  efficient  oarswoman 
for  the  ridiculous  sum  of  12s.  6d. 
per  annum.  A  professional  coach 
has  been  engaged,  and  fair  aspir- 
ants to  rowing  honours  are  in- 
creasing daily. 

Sport  at  the  Universities.— 
All  is  over,  and  Oxonians  are 
to  be  warmly  congratulated  upon 
their  overwhelming  superiority  in 
representative  fray  for  1897-8. 
Very    rarely,  if   ever,  has    either 


University  claimed  such  a  won- 
drous sequence  of  all-round  vic- 
tories  before  !     Popularity  is  an 
alms  not  too  freely  conceded  upon 
a  second   appeal   from    the  same 
quarter,    yet    the     Inter-'Varsity 
sports  —  postponed    from    Lent 
Term  —  attracted    a    large   and 
fashionable  crowd,  as  usual.  Com- 
petition   was     keen    enough   all 
down    the    line,    but    the    issue 
unexpectedly    one-sided,    Oxford 
winning  by  7  events  to  2.    Cam- 
bridge won  the  Hammer  (1027) 
and    "Quarter"   only,   President 
Carter    and    Davison   running  a 
dead-heat    for    the   latter   in  the 
fine  time  of  50}  sees.     The  most 
notable     Oxonian     performances 
were  the  Long  Jump  (22  ft.  5]  in.), 
High  Jump  (5  ft.   8  in.)— Adair 
afterwards   giving   an    exhibition 
leap  of  5  ft.  10  in. — Hurdles  (i6|     ' 
sees.),  Weight  (37*4),  and  Mile  (4 
min.  25 J  sees.).     The  last  named 
afforded  the  most  sensational  race 
of  the  day,  and  a  big  surprise. 
Hunter  (Cambridge)  had  a  long 
lead   upon  entering   the   straight 
for   the   run-in,  and   looked    like 
winning  easily,  but  Danson  (Ox- 
ford)   spurted   brilliantly,  caught 
his  man  literally  on  the  post,  and 
won  by  six  inches !     Our  predic- 
tion of  a  Dark  Blue  triumph  was 
thus  fulfilled,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  both  Universities  claimed  a 
fair   measure   of    success  at   the 
subsequent    Amateur   Champion- 
ship Meeting  at  Stamford  Bridge. 
Outside  the  actual  Hurdles  and 
"  Quarter  "  victories  achieved  by 
Messrs.     Parkes     (Oxford)    and 
Fitzherbert  (Cambridge)    lespec- 
tively,  Messrs.    Munro,  Danson, 
Hunter,   Arnold,  Adair,  Varsall, 
&c,  all  showed   up    prominently 
in    the  various  events.      A  little 
later   still,  ex-President  Lutyens 
(C.U.A.C.)  broke  the  1,000  yards 
record    on    the    same    track,   by 
accomplishing     the     distance    in 
2  min.  14 J  sec,  only  *  of  a  second 
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off  Myer's  British  Amateur 
record.  The  cricket  match  on 
the  three  following  days  resulted 
in  another  startling  surprise, 
Oxford  winning  early  on  Satur- 
day by  the  big  margin  of  nine 
wickets.  The  Dark  Blues  had 
a  good  deal  of  luck,  doubtless,  yet 
held  the  whip  hand  from  start  to 
finish,  and  always  looked  like 
winning.  In  batting,  Eccles 
(Oxford)  and  Wilson  (Cambridge) 
were  the  heroes  of  the  match, 
both  exceeding  the  "  century " 
in  masterly  style,  albeit  Bannon, 
Bosanquet,  Foster  (Oxford)  and 
Taylor,  Burnup,  Winter  (Cam- 
bridge) all  proved  themselves 
"good  at  need  "  in  this  direction. 
Both  the  fielding  and  wicket- 
keeping  was  unco'  smart  through- 
out, but  the  Cantabs  failed  in 
their  admittedly  strongest  point, 
bowling.  Except  Jessop,  nobody 
seemed  able  to  trouble  the 
Oxonians  unduly,  whereas  Cun- 
liffe,  Stocks,  Bosanquet,  and 
especially  Lee,  trundled  great 
guns  for  the  winners.  The  result 
was  a  "  facer M  to  public  form, 
yet  it  is  pleasing  to  note  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  fluctuating  for- 
tunes which  have  marked  the 
issue  of  this  match  since  1890. 
From  every  point  of  view,  this 
variation  is  by  far  the  best  for 
all  concerned.  Concurrently  with 
the  cricket  match,  the  Inter- 
'Varsity  tennis  competitions  were 
also  decided  at  Lord's,  Oxford 
again  asserting  supremacy  in  both 
doubles  and  singles.  Messrs. 
Crawley  and  Biedermann  (Ox- 
ford), deserve  great  credit  for  so 
signal  a  victory  over  Messrs. 
Tabor  and  James  (Cambridge), 
the  first  for  many  years.  Another 
fashionable  and  representative 
crowd  foregathered  at  Sheen 
House  to  witness  the  Inter- 
•Varsity  cycling  matches  this 
year,  the  all-conquering  Dark 
Blues  yet  again  claiming  victory 


by  an  appreciable  margin.  They 
won  2  events  out  of  3,  succumb- 
ing only  in  the  ten  miles  by  a 
few  inches,  thus  winning  by  the 
majority  of  points  also.  The 
Cantabs  finished  up  representative 
fray  for  the  year  by  a  double 
victory  at  lawn  tennis.  Thanks 
in  large  measure  to  the  consistent 
prowess  of  H.  L.  Doherty  (ama- 
teur champion)  they  managed  to 
get  the  best  in  both  Doubles  and 
Singles  by  5  games  to  4.  The 
Oxonians  played  fairly  well,  but 
the  exposition  generally  was 
hardly  up  to  the  expectations 
formed  upon  earlier  promise. 
Following  the  precedent  of  the 
last  six  years,  we  now  permit  a 
complete  list  of  Inter-'Varsity 
contests,  results,  &c,  for  1897-8, 
as  a  permanent  reference : — 


Rugby  Football  . . 

Oxford 

.  6  points  nil. 

Croat  Country     . . 

Cambridge  . 

.  easily. 

Association     Foot- 

ball 

Cambridge  . 

.  i  goal  nil. 

Hockey 

Billiard*  (Single).. 

Cambridge  . 

.  4  goals  nil. 

Oxford 

.  75  points. 

Billiards    (Double)  Oxford 

.  156  point*. 

Boxing  &  Fencing  Oxford 

.  4  events  x. 

Point  to  Point 

Steeplechase. . 

Oxford 

.  easily. 

Golf 

Cambridge  . 

.   11  holes  5. 

Cbess 

,  Cambridge  . 

.  1  game. 

Boat  Race 

Oxford 

.  easily. 

Racquets  (Single) 

Oxford 

.  3  games  1. 

Racquets  (Double) 

1  Oxford 

.  4  games  1. 

Polo 

Oxford 

.  15  goals  nil. 

Swimming 
Water  Polo 

Draw 

.  equal  points 

Cambridge  . 

.  5  goals  1. 

Athletic  Sports    . . 

Oxford 

.  7  events  2. 

Cricket  Match     . . 

Oxford 

.  9  wickets. 

Tennis  (Single)    . . 
Tennis  (Double)  .. 

Oxford 

.  3  setts  love. 

Oxford 

.  4  setts  3. 

Cycling 
Lawn  Tennis 

.  Oxford 

, .  2  events  1. 

(Single) 

.  Cambridge  . 

, .  5  matches  4. 

Lawn  Tennis 

(Doable) 

.  Cambridge 

. .  5  matches  4. 

Total.. Oxford,   14 

,  events;  Cambridge,  8  events, 

i  draw. 

Outside  representative  fray, 
University  exponents  have  also 
recently  asserted  themselves  at 
Henley,  Bisley,  &c.  Messrs. 
Thomson  and  Fitzherbert,  the 
Oxonian  cyclists,  have  put  on 
two  unpaced  tandem  records,  the 
"Half,"  in  58-f  sees.,  a  world's 
record !  and  the  Mile  in  1  min.  59^ 
sees.,  which  constitutes  a  British 
record.     Following  upon  this,  B. 
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H.  Howell  (C.U.B.C.)  covered 
himself  with  glory  at  Henley  by 
winning  the  "  Diamonds  "  in  the 
unprecedented  time  of  8  min.  29 
sees.  From  all  this,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Light  and  Dark  Blues  have 
played  a  very  prominent  part  in 
sport  and  pastime  during .  the 
academical  year  now  past.  Many 
leading  sportsmen  have  further- 
more excelled  in  mental  work,  as 
usual,  which  affords  proof  posi- 
tive of  the  advantages  of  a  thew- 
and-thought  curriculum.  A  goodly 
proportion  have  now  finished  their 
University  careers,  but  compensa- 
tion is  vouchsafed  by  the  facts  (a) 
that  they  will  act  as  pioneers  of 
pure  amateurism  in  all  parts  of 
the  civilised  globe  (b)  that  a  very 
big  influx  of  "  Freshmen "  will 
fill  their  places  in  October  term 
next.  The  months  will  soon  roll 
round,  and  then  for  another  period 
of  exciting  sport  and  pastime  in 
every  direction  and  department 
thereof. 

Golf. — Now  that  the  Open  and 
the  Amateur  Championship  meet- 
ings have  been  passed  in  the  golf- 
ing calendar,  little  of  any  general 
interest  remains.  There  is  a 
championship  meeting  in  Ireland, 
which  usually  attracts  one  or  two 
of  the  best  of  the  English  and 
Scottish  amateurs,  but  as  the  play 
is  on  a  more  or  less  unfamiliar 
course,  the  interest  taken  in  it  is 
limited  in  character  and  seldom 
very  strong.  Sometimes  Mr.  John 
Ball,  jr.,  appears  at  the  meeting, 
sometimes  Mr.  H.  H.  Hilton, 
and  if  by  chance  these  two,  or 
any  other  two  players  of  their 
class  meet,  one  likes  to  know  the 
result,  but  nothing  more.  There 
are  also  the  county  champion- 
ships, increasing  in  number  every 
year ;  they  excite  a  great  deal  of 
attention  where  they  are  played, 
but  very  little  elsewhere. 

Since  his  success  in  the  Open 
Championshipat  Prestwick,  Harry 


Vardon  has  played  several  matches 
and  exhibition  games,  thus  giving 
golfers  opportunity  for  studying 
and    criticising    his    methods   of 
work.      Everybody  '  seems  to  be 
agreed  that  these  are  business-like 
in  the  extreme.      In    addressing 
the  ball,  Vardon   has  very  little 
in  the  way  of  a  waggle,  to  use 
Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson's  expres- 
sive though  inelegant  word,  being 
in  this  respect  in  marked  contrast 
with  men  like  Herd,  Sayers  and 
White.      He  takes  a   full  swing 
with  a  certain  slackness  in  it  sug- 
gestive of  Willie  Park,  junr.,  and 
the  Amateur  Champion  of  last  year, 
the  late  Mr.  A.  J.  T.  Allan,  and 
he  hits  the  ball  clean  and  true,  so 
much   so    that,    if  there  be  any 
present  day  player  to  be  backed 
to  strike  a  golf  ball  from  the  face 
of  a  watch  without  breaking  the 
glass,  I  fancy  Vardon  is  the  man. 
There  is  not   the  slightest  sug- 
gestion that   he  takes  the  aid  of 
the  ground,  as  so  many  amateurs 
do,  in  making  the  stroke.    Like 
the  late  Mr.  Allan,  he  has  a  won- 
derful follow  through.     In  its  ear- 
lier flight  there  is  nothing  about 
the  ball  to  suggest  a  long  stroke, 
but  as  it  goes  on  it  seems  to  in- 
crease in   strength,  and  when  it 
touches  the  ground   it   retains  a 
remarkable  amount  of  life.     Braid 
is  one  of  the  longest  drivers  going 
just  now,  but   I    have  seen  him 
and  Vardon  in  competition  and 
there  is  really  very  little  between 
them.     A  favourite  weapon  with 
Vardon  is  a  driving  mashie  with 
which  he  gets  a  very  long  ball,  as 
long  as  most  men  of  his  class  get 
with  a  cleek.     Here,  as  in  the  play 
from  the  tee,  the  follow  through 
seems  to  be  the  explanation  of  the 
great  length.     In   the   matter  of 
approaching,  Vardon  is  probably 
inferior  to  Taylor.     He  does  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  get  so  strong  a 
cut  upon  the  ball  as  the  Wimble- 
don professional.    In  putting  Var- 
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don  is  pretty  much  like  Other  peo- 
ple, he  has  his  days  when  he  can 
hole  out  from  the  edge  of  the 
green  and  his  days  when  he  can 
miss  at  twelve  inches. 

Soon  after  Prestwick,  Willie 
Park,  junr.,  challenged  Vardon 
to  play  over  Musselburgh  and 
another  seaside  green  for  ^"100. 
The  latter  replied  that  for  half 
that  sum  he  would  agree  to  a 
match  over  St.  Andrews  and 
Sandwich.  These  terms  were 
not  accepted.  Most  golfers  sym- 
pathise with  Park's  desire  to 
keep  up  the  reputation  of  the  old 
course  at  Musselburgh  with  which 
his  own  name  and  that  of  his 
father,  as  well  as  many  another 
fine  player,  are  associated,  but  it 
is  felt  that  in  challenging  Vardon 
he  ought  to  have  been  prepared 
to  yield  a  little  more  consideration 
to  the  circumstances  of  his  oppo- 
nent. 

A  committee  of  professional 
players  has  been  formed  to  lead 
the  movement  for  an  increase  in 
the  prize  money  for  the  Open 
Championship  Meeting.  For  some 
years  past  the  rule  has  been  to 
distribute  about  £100,  but  in  a 
circular  issued  by  the  committee 
it  is  proposed  that  the  amount 
should  be  doubled,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  if  this  involves  too 
great  a  strain  on  the  resources  of 
the  five  clubs  who  at  present  pro- 
vide the  money  and  manage  the 
meeting,  other  clubs  should  be 
associated  with  them. 

The  question  of  who  is  to  be 
the  winner  of  the  Parliamentary 
Golf  Tournament  has  been  left  to 
be  decided  by  Mr.  F.  \V.  Fison, 
the  member  for  the  Doncaster 
Division  of  the  West  Riding,  and 
Mr.  J.  L.  Wanklyn,  the  member 
for  Central  Bradford.  Owing  to 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Fison  in  Nor- 
way, where  he  has  a  fishing,  the 
deciding  game  has  been  postponed 
until    the  autumn,  when    it   will 


probably  be  played  on  some 
Scottish  green.  To  reach  the  Final 
Round,  both  gentlemen  passed 
through  several  very  close  matches, 
and  just  by  way  of  encouragement 
to  Mr.  Wanklyn,  let  me  say  that 
the  player  who  defeated  Mr.  Seton 
Karr — and  he  did  so  this  year  by 
5  up  and  4  to  play  —has  won  the 
Tournament  on  no  fewer  than  four 
occasions. 

The  late  Mr.  I.  D.  Walker— 
The  ever  popular  and  kindly 
"Donnie"  Walker  has  passed 
away,  and  there  are  few  cricketers 
of  either  the  ancient  or  modern 
school  who  have  not  regretted 
the  news  of  his  death.  Although 
no  Walker  has  recently  been  seen 
at  the  wicket,  the  name  cropped 
up  every  now  and  again  to  remind 
the  outsider  of  this  great  cricket- 
ing family,  while  the  cricket  world 
were  to  the  last  as  familiar  with 
I.  D.  and  Russell  Walker  as  they 
are  with  "  the  Champion"  or  Mr. 
Stoddart.  Mr.  Isaac  Donnithorne 
Walker  was  the  youngest  of  seven 
sons  of  Mr.  Walker  of  Southgate, 
and  of  this  family  four  or  five 
proved  great  proficients  at  cricket. 
Mr.  I.  D.  Walker  was  born  in 
1844,  and  when  he  was  sixteen 
years  old,  that  is  to  say  in  i860, 
played  for  Harrow  against  Eton, 
his  contribution  to  the  score  being 
20  (not  out)  and  1,  this  being 
the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
"  Schools'  Match "  was  drawn. 
So  well  did  he  shape — there  was 
a  capital  private  cricket-ground  at 
Southgate,  on  which  the  family 
was  always  practising — that  when 
he  was  no  more  than  eighteen 
years  of  age  we  find  him  playing 
for  Middlesex  against  Surrey, 
when  he  made  what  was  probably 
his  first  century,  his  score  being 
102.  The  year  1863  saw  him 
Captain  of  the  Harrow  XI.  The 
Walker  family  virtually  founded 
the  Middlesex  County  Club.  Mr. 
Vincent   E.  Walker  was  a  tower 
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of  strength  with  his  lob  bowling. 
Mr.  John  Walker,  who  died  in 
1885,  was  a  good  cricketer,  while 
Messrs.  R.  D.  and  I.  D.  Walker 
played  the  latest.  The  late 
gentleman  played  for  Middlesex 
for  about  twenty-two  years,  and 
was  for  a  good  deal  of  that  period 
captain  of  the  club.  He  played 
frequently  for  the  Gentlemen 
against  the  Players,  his  first  ap- 
pearance being  in  1865;  but  it 
was  not  until  1868  that  he  made 
his  mark  in  this  match,  and  then 
at  the  Oval  he  made  165  against 
the  bowling  of  Silcock,  Willsther, 


and  J.  Lilly  white.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  years  Mr. 
Walker  played  at  one  or  other  of 
the  Gentlemen  0.  Players  matches 
right  up  to  1876  or  1877.  To- 
wards the  close  of  Mr.  Walkers 
cricket  career  he  contented 
himself  with  playing  for  the 
Harrow  Wanderers  when  they 
made  their  tour,  while  when  he 
resigned  the  captaincy  of  the 
Middlesex  County  Club  he  was 
the  recipient  of  a  testimonial 
which  was  presented  to  him  by 
Lord  George  Hamilton  in  the 
pavilion  at  Lord's. 


Sporting   I  ntelligence. 

[During  June— July,  1898.] 


Some  athletic  records  were  put  up  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Athletic  Club  of  New  York 
on  June  nth,  when  the  Irish  hammer 
thrower,  J.  Flanagan,  beat  his  previous 
best  performance,  a  world's  record,  of 
153ft.  7|n.  with  throws  of  154ft.  ojin.  and 
158ft.  4m.,  the  hammer  weighing  an  ounce 
or  two  over  the  regulation  i61b.  In  the 
long  jump,  M.  Prinstein,  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, cleared  23ft.  84m.,  which  is  also 
the  best  of  all  hitherto  authenticated  per- 
formances. Some  performances  of  school- . 
boys  on  the  same  day  are  worthy  of  note. 
M.  W.  Long,  New  York  A.C.,  was  cre- 
dited with  48£secs.  from  scratch  in  the 
quarter-mile  handicap,  and  H.  E.  Manvel, 
New  Jersey  A.C.,  wiih  imin.  55secs.  in  the 
half  mile. 

The  death  occurred  on  June  18th  of  the 
famous  Yorkshire  professional  cricketer, 
George  Ulyett,  from  pneumonia.  Ulyett 
was  first  played  for  the  County  XL  in 
1873,  and  he  remained  a  member  of  the 
team  until  1893;  he  was  five  times  a 
member  of  the  English  XL  visiting 
Australia,  and  was  one  of  Daft's  team  to 
America,  and  also  went  to  South  Africa 
in  1888  ;  he  was  in  his  forty-seventh  year. 

A  meeting  of  the  Quorn  Hunt  Com- 
mittee was  held  in  London  on  June  24th, 
Lord  Belper  in  the  chair,  when  Captain 
Burns  Hartopp  was  unanimously  elected  to 
the  Mastership  of  the  Hunt. 


On  Monday,  June  27th,  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  Newmarket  First  July  Meeting, 
Messrs.  Tattersall  sold  the  brood  mares 
and  foals  from  the  Heather  Stud  of  the 
late  Dr.  Freeman.  The  best  prices  ob- 
tained were  1,750  guineas  for  Primrose  by 
Uncas — Mosque,  and  colt  foal  by  Ayrshire  ; 
and  2,800  guineas  for  Flower  Girl  by 
Hermit — Isabel,  and  colt  foal  by  Pepper 
and  Salt.  Mr.  J.  E.  Piatt  was  the  pur- 
chaser in  both  cases.  Lord  Marcus 
Heresford  bought  the  stallion  Juggler  by 
Touchet — Enchantress,  at  1,550  guineas. 
Of  other  properties  Mr.  Brodrick-Cloete 
gave  1 ,400  guineas  for  Rhoda  by  Kildare — 
Violet  Melrose.  The  stallion  Satiety  by 
Isonomy — Wifey  was  sold  to  Captain 
Machell  for  2,000  guineas. 

The  Newmarket  sales  were  continued 
on  Tuesday,  June  28th,  when  the  highest 
price  paid  was  1,050  guineas  by  Mr.  Reid 
Walker  for  Waterstown,  a  yearling  filly  by 
Galiinuie — Rose  d' Amour,  the  property  of 
Mr.  J.  C  Murphy.  3 

The  Wednesday's  sale  included  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry's  yearlings. 
Simonswood,  a  bay  or  brown  colt  by 
St.  Simon — Daisy  Chain,  was  sold  to  Mr. 
J.  W.  Laroach  for  3,200  guineas-  From 
the  Blankney  Stud  a  filly  by  Galopin,  dam 
Mary  Seaton,  made  1,200  guineas.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Walker  being  the  purchaser.  Mr! 
Walker  also  bought  St.  Sebastian  "by  St. 
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Simon — Dart,  the  property  of  Colonel 
Brocklehurst,  at  1.550  guineas.  A  chest- 
nut filly  by  Retreat — Bonny  Morn,  sent  up 
by  Captain  Greer,  was  sold  to  Captain 
Uomfray  for  1,100  guineas. 

The  sales  were  resumed  on  Thursday, 
when  Mr.  Daniel  Cooper  sent  up  five 
which  realized  6,450  guineas,  Winifreda 
by  St.  Simon — Melody,  being  purchased 
by  Mr.  L.  Brassey  at  3,000  guineas. 
Fiametla.,  a  filly  by  Isinglass — Glare,  was 
sold  to  Captain  Machell  for  1,550  guineas* 
and  a  colt  by  Orme — Float,  went  to  Mr. 
\V.  M.  Clarke  at  1,300  guineas,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Wood's  colt  by  Galopin,  dam  Cassi- 
mere,  made  1,250  guineas,  Mr.  W.  Jarvis 
being  trie  purchaser.  In  the  evening 
Captain  Fife  s  colt  by  Orme — Miss  Decima, 
was  sold  to  Mr.  A.  Sadler  for  1,550 
guineas,  and  Mr.  R.  Marsh  bought  a  colt 
by  Blue  Green — Zoetrope  from  Mr.  J. 
Simons  Harrison  at  1,200  guineas. 

The  retiring  Master  of  the  Suffolk 
Foxhounds,  Mr.  P.  G.  Barthrop,  was  the 
recipient  of  a  testimonial  on  June  28th 
from  the  farmers  of  the  Hunt  After  being 
entertained  at  dinner,  the  presentation  was . 
made,  and  consisted  of  an  illuminated 
address  and  a  silver  horn  with  an  engraved 
i  riser  i  ption. 

On  June  28th  Mr.  F.  Swindell,  who  has 
retired  from  the  Mastership  of  the  Old 
Berks  Foxhounds,  was  entertained  at 
dinner  at  Faringdon.  The  tenant  farmers 
presented  the  outgoing  Master  with  a 
model  of  a  foxhound  in  silver,  and  the 
keepers  and  earthstoppers  also  subscribed 
for  a  silver  hunting  horn. 

The  annual  athletic  meeting  between 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities  was 
neld  at  Queen's  Club,  West  Kensington, 
on  June  29th,  when  the  Oxonians  scored 
seven  events  to  two.  The  winners  secured 
Hie  first  five  events  right  away. 

One  of  the  largest  sales  by  auction  of 
sporting  dogs  ever  held  at  Aldridge's  took 
pla.ee  on  July  1st,  when  the  fine  kennel  of 
pointers  and  setters,  the  property  of  Sir 
Humphrey  de  TrafTord,  was  dispersed. 
Trie  pointer  Devonshire  Dair  made  105 
.guineas,  and  six  couple  of  pointers  realised 
^jjjjlt  guineas.  Thirty-one  English  setters 
.solo*  lor  572  guineas,  and  fourteen  Irish 
setters  made  278}  guineas.  Sixty  animals 
^e^lised  1,132  guineas. 

The  Amateur  Athletic  Championships 
were  decided  at  the  London  Athletic  Club 
Grounds,  Stamford  Hill,  on  July  2nd.  The 
frish  champion,  W.  J.  M.  Newburn, 
derared  23ft.  7in.,  exceeding  the  English 
zre^cord  by  C  B.  Fry  by  an  inch.  The 
C^^sadian,  G.  W.  Orton,  won  the  two-mile 
-5*  ereplechase. 


The  cricketing  world  sustained  a  great 
loss  by  the  death,  on  July  6th,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-four,  of  Mr.  Isaac  Donnithorne 
Walker,  who  was  for  many  years  captain 
of  the  Middlesex  County  Cricket  Club. 
Mr.  Walker  was  the  younger  of  the 
famous  seven  brothers  who  all  made  their 
mark  as  cricketers.  He  became  captain 
of  the  Harrow  XI.  in  1863,  but  had 
already  played  for  Middlesex  in  1862,  and 
in  1865  he  played  for  Gentlemen  v.  Players  ; 
in  1868  he  distinguished  himself  in  this 
match  at  the  Oval,  when  he  made  a  score 
of  165.  Mr.  Walker  took  a  principal  part 
in  organising  the  tours  of  the  Harrow 
Wanderers,  and  he  was  also  one  of  the 
promoters  of  the  famous  Orleans  Club 
XI. 

At  Lord's,  on  July  9th,  Mr.  R.  A.  H. 
Mitchell  was  the  recipient  of  a  testimonial 
presented  by  the  Captains  of  the  Eton 
XI.  from  1866  to  1897,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  retirement  from  the  post  of  cricket 
coach  at  Eton  College.  The  testimonial 
took  the  form  of  a  silver  bowl,  with  the 
inscription,  "  Presented  to  Mr.  R.  A.  II. 
Mitchell  by  the  Captains  of  the  Eton  XL, 
1866-1897/' 

On  July  13th  Edwin  Fownes,  familiarly 
known  in  coaching  circles  as  "  Father," 
passed  away  at  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy-eight  years. 

The  death  is  announced  (July  13th)  of 
Mr.  M.  J.  Ellison,  who  was  president  of 
the  Yorkshire  County  Cricket  Club  from 
its  formation.  Mr.  Ellison,  who  was 
eighty-one  years  of  age,  was  a  good 
cricketer  in  his  early  days,  and  played  at 
Lord's  for  the  Gentlemen  of  England 
against  Gentlemen  of  M.C.C.  in  1853. 

A  swimming  record  for  100  yards  was 
created  on  July  9th,  when  J.  H.  Derby- 
shire won  the  one  hundred  yards  Amateur 
Swimming  Championship  of  England  at 
Nottingham  in  oofsecs.,  beating  the  pre- 
vious best  made  by  Tyers  in  1896.  On 
July  16th  another  record  was  set  up, 
J.  A.  Jarvis  winning  the  One  Mile  Ama- 
teur Swimming  Championship  at  Southport 
in  26min.  37  j  sees. ,  beating  Tyers*  previous 
record  of  26min.  46J  sees. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Dr.  W.  G.  Grace,  on  Monday,  July  1 8th, 
was  celebrated  by  a  cricket  match  at  Lord's, 
Gentlemen  v.  Players,  and  by  a  dinner  at 
the  Sports  Club  the  following  evening. 

On  July  1 6th  the  funeral  took  place  at 
York  of  Mr.  Edwin  Parr,  who  died  at  the 
good  old  age  of  eighty-eight.  Mr.  Parr 
will  be  best  remembered  as  the  trainer  of 
Lord  Clifden,  winner  of  the  St.  Leger 
of  1863. 
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The  well-known  huntsman,  Richard 
Stovin,  who  has  retired  from  the  Heythrop, 
has  been  presented  with  a  testimonial 
consisting  of  an  address  and  the  sum  of 
seven  hundred  and  forty-one  pounds. 

A  presentation  has  been  made  to  Captain 
Browning  on  his  retirement  from  the 
Mastership  of  the  Oakley  Foxhounds.  The 
testimonial  took  the  form  of  a  silver  eques- 
trian statuette  and  illuminated  address ; 
the  statuette  represents  Captain  Browning 
in  hunting-dress  seated  on  his  horse,  and 
is  mounted  on  an  ebony  base,  on  the 
front  of  which  is  a  silver  plate  bearing  the 
following  inscription  :— "  Presented  to 
Captain  Hugh  E.  Browning,  on  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Mastership  of  the  Hounds, 


by  his  numerous  friends  in   the  Oakley 
country.  * 

In  the  paragraph  referring  to  the  start- 
ing price  of  the  winner  of  the  Oaks  for  this 
and  the  two  preceding  years  which  ap- 
peared last  month  a  slip  occurred,  the  odds 
were  ioo  to  8,  not  8  to  I,  as  printed. 

A  sportsman  and  agriculturist  widely 
known  in  Yorkshire  has  passed  away  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight  years.  Mr.  Joseph 
Oates  of  Leeds,  who  died  late  in  June, 
had  horses  in  training  in  the  "forties," 
and  fifty  years  ago  travelled  such  useful 
sires  as  Napoleon  le  Grand  in  the  country. 
He  was  considered  a  first-rate  judge  of 
thoroughbred  stock. 


TURF. 

SANDOWN    PARK.— First    Summer 
Meeting. 

June  24th.—  The  Sandringham  Foal  Stakes 
of  1,724  sovs.,  for  three-year-olds ; 
one  mile. 
Mr.  T.  Cannon's  ch.  c.  Addendum, 
by  Melanion— Postscript,  ost. 

K.  Cannon     1 
Duke     of    Westminster's    ch.    f. 

Orpah,  8st.  nib.    ...M.  Cannon    2 
Sir  J.  Blundell  Maple's  b.  f.  Nun 

Nicer,  9st.  1  lib C.Wood    3 

100  to  8  agst.  Addendum. 
June  25th.— The  Twenty-first  Renewal  of 
the  British  Dominion  Two-year-old 
Race  of  814  sovs. ;  five  furlongs. 
Mr.    T.    Cannon's    b.     c.    North 
Britain,  by  Melanion — Elspeth, 

8s t.  iolb M.  Cannon     I 

Mr.  John  Porter's  ch.    f.   Crow- 

boxough,  8st.  41b S.  Loates    2 

Mr.    A,    W.    Merry's    b.   c.    Sir 
Hercules,  8st.  iolb.    ...C.  Wrood    3 
1 1  to  4  agst.  North  Britain. 

BIRMINGHAM.— Summer     Meeting. 

June  27th.  —  The  Summer  Handicap 
Stakes  of  462  sovs. ;  the  Straight 
Mile. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Baldock's  b.  c.  St.  Fort, 
by  St.  Serf— Lady  Peregrine,  4 
yrs.,  8st.  91b F.  Pratt     I 

Mr.  A.  Knowles'  b.  h.  The  Tin- 
man, aged,  8st.  iolb.  ...£.  Hunt     2 

Mr.  E.  C.  Clayton's  b.  h.  Simon- 
burn,  aged,  8st.  12ID....C.  Wood     3 
5  to  1  agst.  St.  Fort. 


NEWMARKET.— First  July  Meeting. 

June  28th.— The  July  Stakes  of  1,350  sovs, 
a  Sweepstakes  of  50  sovs.  each, 
30  ft.,  for  two-year-olds ;  New 
T.Y.C.  (5  furlongs,  142  yards). 

Lord  Dunraven's  bl.  c.  Desmond, 
by  St.  Simon — L'Abbesse  de 
Jouarre,  9st T.  Loates     1 

H.  R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wale's  ch.  f. 
Eventail,  8s t.  nlb....M.  Cannon     2 

Mr.  H.  King's  b.  c.  Wild  Irishman, 

9st J.  Watts     3 

.   13  to  8  agst.  Desmond. 

The  Hare    Park    Handicap    of    262 
sovs. ;  B.  M.  (one  mile  eleven  yards). 

Mr.  R.  H.  Combe's  b.  h.  Dynamo, 
by  Peter — Electric  Light,  5  yrs., 
8st  2lb S.  Loates     1 

Mr.  DobelPs  b.  c.  Sligo,  4  yrs., 
8st.  iolb O.  Madden     2 

Mr.  C.  Morbey's  b.  h.  His  Rever- 
ence, 5  yrs. ,  8st.  91b. 

M.  Cannon     3 
9  to  4  agst.  Dynamo. 

June    29th.— The    High  Weight      Handi- 
cap of  260  sovs. ;  second    receives 
30  sovs.;   Ellesmere  Stake  Course 
(about  a  mile  and  three  furlongs). 
Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild's  b.  f. 
Pie     Powder,     by     Morglay — 
Themis,  3  7rs.,  7sL  61b. 

T.  Loates     1 
Mr.  H.  C.  White's  ch.  g.  Form,  6 

yrs.,  7  st.  51b Allsopp     2 

Captain  A.  E.  Whitaker's  b.  h. 
White  Frost,  5  yrs.,  7st.  alb. 

K.  Cannon     3, 
100  to  8  agst.  Pie  Powder. 
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The  Exeter  Stakes  of  30  sovs.  each,  h.  ft. 
with  200  added,  for  two-year-olds  ; 
Exeter  Stakes  Coarse ;  (six  furlongs). 

Mr.  P.  Lorillard's  h.  or  br.  c. 
Dominic  II.,  by  Sensation — 
Dolores,  8st.  I2lb. C  Wood     1 

Mr.  Fairie's  b.  c.  Matoppo,  8st. 
12I0.   Allsopp    2 

Duke  of  Portland's  b.  c.  Manners 

8st.  I2lb- M.  Cannon    3 

10  to  1  agst.  Dominie  II. 

The  Plantation  Stakes  of  5  sovs.  each 
for  starters,  with  200  sovs.  added ; 
for  two-year-olds  ;  last  five  furlongs 
of  B  M 

Mr.  W.  M.  G.  Singer's  b.  C. 
Hearwood,  by  Glen  wood— Hear 
Hear,  8s t.  71b Bradford     1 

Mr.  W.  A.  Jarvis's  b.  f.  Rose  Tree, 
8st.olb C.Wood    2 

Mr.  Douglas  Baird's  b.  c.  Ugolino, 

8st.  ialb.  Rickaby    3 

7  to  1  agst.  Hearwood. 
June  30th.— The  Princess  of  Wales's  Stakes 
of  8,185  sovs.,  for  three  and  four- 
year-olds;  B.M.  (one  mile). 

Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild's  b.  f. 
Goletta,  by  Galopin — Biserta 
4  yrs.,  9st.  nib T.  Loates     1 

Duke  of  Devonshire's  ch.  c.  Dieu- 
doone,  3  yrs.,  8st.  131b. 

O.  Madden    2 

Mr.  J.  R.  Keene's  b.  c.  St.  Cloud 
II.,  4  yrs.,  gst.  2lb.  W.  Bradford    3 
100  to  8  agsL  Goletta. 

The  Jury  Cup  of  295  sovs. ;  Exeter 
Course  (six  furlongs). 

Lord  Wolverton's  b.  h.  Ugly,  by 
Minting — Wee  Agnes,  6  yrs., 
gst  4lh.    J.  Watts     I 

Capt.  Greer's  br.  h.  Kilcock,  6  yrs., 
lost.  2lb M.  Cannon    2 

Mr.  Jersey's  ch.  g.  Bridegroom,  5 

yrs.,  gst.  ilb.  C  Wood    3 

9  to  4  agst.  Ugly. 
July  1st— The    Fulborne  Stakes    of    25 
sovs.  each,  with  400  added,  for  two- 
year-olds;  NewT.Y.C. 

Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild's  ch.  c. 
Trident,  by  Ocean  Wave — Lady 
Loverule,  8st.  9lb.    ...T.  Loates     I 

Mr.  R.  H.  Combe's  b.  f.  Pisa,  8st 
9lb.     Rickaby    2 

Lord  Crewe's  b.  f.  St.  Lundi,  8st. 

61b. Allsopp     3 

11  to  8  agst.  Trident. 

NEWCASTLE   AND    GOSFORTH 
PARK-— Summer  Meeting. 

fane  21  st —The  North  Derby  of  1,075 
sovs.,  for  three-year-olds  ;  one  mile 
and  a  half. 
Lord  Durham's  b.  c  Sherburn,  by 
Sheen— Primrose  Day,  8st.  7lb. 

Rickaby    I 


Mr.  C  Perkin's  ch.  c  Colt  by 
Bend    Or— Jenny  How  let,  9st. 

71b Fagan    2 

Mr.  W.   R.  Reid's  b.  f.  Royette, 

8st.  I2lb F.  W.  Lane    3 

7  to  2  agst.  Sherburn. 
June  22nd.— The  Northumberland  Plate  of 
925  sovs. ;  two  miles. 
Mr.  Vyncr's  br.  c.  King  Crow,  by 
Crowberry — Queen    of    Hearts, 
4  yrs.,  8st.  7 lb.,  (inc.  I2lb.  ex.) 

F.  B.  Black     1 
Mr.   J.    Hammond's  br.  c    Her- 
minius,   4    yrs.,    ost.    71b.    (in. 

I2lb.  ex.) C  Wood    2 

Lord  Ellesmere's  br.  c  Villiers,  6 

yrs.,  7st.  51b F.  Finlay    3 

4  to  I  agst.  King  Crow. 
June  23rd.— The  Seaton  Delaval  Plate  of 
1,080  sovs.,  for  two-year -olds :  five 
furlongs,  straight 
Mr.  James  Snarry's  b.  or  br.  f. 
Model      Agnes,      by     Orme — 
Musley  Maid,  8st.  I  lib. 

F.  Finlay     I 
Mr.  F.  Alexander's  b.  f.  Quassia, 

8st.  7lb    M.  Cannon     2 

Mr.    G.    Dawson's    br.    c.     Don 

Sylva  8st.  iolb Rickaby     3 

10  to  I  agst.  Model  Agnes. 

GATWICK.— Summer  Meeting. 

June  23rd.— The  Crabbet  Plate  of  415 
sovs.,  for  two-year-olds;  five  fur- 
longs. 

Mr.  Preston's  b.  or  br.  f.  Ortrud, 
by  Bend  Or— Vaurienne,  8st. 
nib O.  Madden     I 

Mr.  Devereux's  br.  f.  Galopin 
Lassie,  9st.  2lb. Allsopp     2 

Lord  Dunraven's  b.  c.  Morgan te, 

8st.  81b C.Wood     3 

6  to  I  agst.  Ortrud. 

HURST  PARK  CLUB.— Summer 
Meeting. 

July  2nd.— The  Hurst  Park  Foal  Plate  of 
it  1 35  sovs.,  for  two-year-olds;   six 
furlongs. 
Mr.      H.     McCalmont's    ch.     c. 
Hougoumont,  by  Sir  Hugo— La 
Croise  Doree,  8st.  61b. 

Bradford     1 
Captain  Machell's  b.  f.  Huntress, 

8st.  2lbs  Purkiss    2 

Mr.  J.  H.  Houldsworth's  b.  or  br. 
c.  Carbiston,  8st.  51b.... Rickaby     3 
10  to  1  agst.  Hougoumont. 
The  Duchess  of  York  Stakes  (Handi- 
cap) of  975  sovs.  ;  one  mile. 
Mr.  Fairie's  b.  c  Eager,  by  En- 
thusiast — Greeba,  4  yrs.,  8st.  61b. 

Allsopp     1 
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Sir  J.  Miller's  b.  g.  Pinfold,  by 
Surcfoot— Pinta,  3  yrs.,  7$t.  31b. 
(car.  7st.  4lb.)    T.  Loates    2 

Mr.  P.  Loriilard's  br.  g.  Sandia, 
by  the  Sailor  Prince — Saluda,  4 

yrs.,  8st.  31b C.  Wood     3 

9  to  4  agst.  Eager. 

BIBURY  CLUB  MEETING. 

July  5th.— The  Hampshire  Stakes  of  473 
sovs.,     for     three-year-olds ;    New 
Mile. 
Duke    of    Westminster's    ch.     f. 
Orpah,  by  Orme— Ruth,  8st.  91b. 

M.  Cannon     1 
Prince  SohykofFs    b.  c.    Leisure 

Hour,  8st.  12II1.   ...N.  Robinson     2 
Mr.  Cresswell's  b.  f.  Petty  France, 

8st.  2lb Allsopp    3 

7  to  4  on  Orpah. 
The  Bibury  Stakes  (Handicap)  of  251 

sovs. ;  last  mile  and  a  half. 
Sir  J.  Thursby's  b.  h.  Cliviger,  by 
Minting-  Queen  of  the  Dale,  5 
yrs.,  list.  iolb. 

Mr.  G.  Thursby    1 
Sir  Ernest  Page's  b.  c.  Bouncing 
Lad,  3  yrs.,  lost.  51b. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Paget    2 
Lord   Farquhar's  b.    h.   Nouveau 
Riche,  5  yrs.,  135L  41b. 

Mr.  H.  Owen    3 

8  to  1  agst.  Cliviger. 

The  Champagne  Stakes  of  564  sovs., 

for  two-year-olds;   from  the   Bush 

in  (five  furlongs). 
Mr.  F.  Alexander's  b.  f.  Quassia, 

by  Blue  Green— Mara,  8st.  olb. 

M.  Cannon     I 
Mr.  R.  Pryor's  b.  c    Boucan,  8st 

I2lb Allsopp    2 

Mr.   T.     Cannon's    b.    c.    North 

Britain,  9st.  81b K.  Cannon    3 

9  to  4  agst.  Quassia. 

STOCKBRIDGE     MEETING. 

July  6th.— The  Stockbridge  Cup  of  290 
sovs.  ;  T.Y.C. 
Mr.   R.   C.   Garton's  ch.  c.   Hips 
and  Haws,  by  Dog  Rose— Lady 
Villikins,  4  yrs.,  est  61b. 

M.  Cannon     1 
Mr.  Cresswell's  ch.  Filly  by  Juggler 
— Pink  Pearl,  2  yrs.,  6st.  7lb. 

Purkiss    2 
6  to  4  on  Hips  and  Haws. 
The  Beaufort  Handicap  Plate  of  281 

sovs.  ;  one  mile  and  a  half. 
Mr.  E.  J.  Percey's  b.  h.  Harvest 
Money,     by    Doubloon  —  Corn 
Rose,  5  yrs.,  >st.  2lb.   (car.  7st. 

4lb.) O.  Madden     1 

Mr.     H.     W.     Gilbey's    ch.      h. 
Rampion,  5  yrs.,  7st.  I2lb. 

K.  Cannon     2 


Mr.  Eccy's  b.  c  Little  Champion, 

3  yrs.,  6st.  91b Chapman    3 

7  to  4  agst.  Harvest  Money. 
July  7th.— The  Alington  Plate  (Handicap) 
of  460  sovs.  ;  New  Mile. 

Mr.  R.  H,  Combe's  b.  h.  Dynamo, 
by  Peter— Electric  Light,  5  yrs^ 
8st.  51b.  (7lb.  ex.)    Rickaby     1 

Mr.  R.C.  Garton's  ch.  c.  Hips  and 
Haws,  4  yrs.,  9st.  ...M.  Cannon    2 

Mr.  T.  Cannon's  ch.  c.  Addendum, 

3  yrs.,  7st.  31b K.  Cannon    3 

9  to  4  agst.  Dynamo. 

The  Hurst  bourne  Stakes  of  407  sovs., 
for  two-year-olds ;  five  furlongs. 

Mr.  Wallace  Johnstone's  ch.  f. 
Lady  Ogle,  by  Raeburn — Fanny 
Branding,  8st.  61b.    ...S.  Loates     1 

Duke  of  Portland's  b.  c.  Manners, 
ost J.  Watts    2 

Sir  N.  W.  Throckmorton's    b.   c. 

Aslingdon,  9St Allsopp    3 

9  to  2  agst.  Lady  Ogle. 

PONTEFRACT.  —  Summer     Meeting. 

July  7th.— The  West   Riding  Champagne 

Trial  Stakes  of  460  sovs.,   for  two- 
year-olds  ;  rive  furlongs. 
Mr.  Vyner's  ch.  c.  Cockcrow,  by 

Growberry— Sardica,  8sL  91b. 

Black     I 
Mr.  James  Snarry's  b.  or    br.   f. 

Model  Agnes,  9st.  61b. 

R.  Colling    2 
Mr.   T.   Leader's  ch.  f.   Made  of 

Money,  8st.  61b F.  Leader    3 

5  to  I  agst.  Cockrow. 
The  Great   West    Riding    Handicap 

Plate  of  276  sovs. ;  about  one  mite 

and  a  half. 
Mr.  H.  Monkshall's  ch.  c.  Beverini, 

by    Chittabob    or    Buccaneer — 

The  Song,  3  yrs.,  7st.  ulb.  (car. 

7st.  I2lb.)  Mr.  Randall     1 

Mr.   T,   Holme's  br.    c.    Queen's 

Park,  3  yrs.,  7st  2lb.  (car.   75*. 

3lb.) S.  Chandler    2 

Mr.  Whitehall's  b.  c.  Bambini,  3 

yrs.,  8st.  41b T.  Weldon    3 

LINGFIELD    PARK. —Summer 
Meeting. 

July  8th.— The  Great  Foal  Stakes  of  835 
sovs.,  for   two-year-olds  ;     five  far- 
longs. 
Mr.    L.   de    Rothschild's     ch,    c 
Trident,  by  Ocean  Wave — Lady 
Loverule,  8st.  gib.    ...T.  Loates    1 
Mr.    Wallace    Johnstone's     b.    £, 
Canobie  Lea,  8st.  lib. 

S.  Loates    2 
Mr.  W.  G.  Marshall's  h.  f.  Hand- 
maid, 8st.  81b O.  Madden    3 

5  to  1  on  Trident. 
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July  9th.— The   Imperial  Stakes  of  1,750 
so  vs.,  for  three-year-olds ;  one  mile. 

Lord  Stanley's  b.  a  Schonberg, 
by  Royal  Hampton — Orange  IL, 
9st.  31b. Rickaby     I 

Mr.  J.  H.  Masker's  br.  f.  Bend 
Sinister,  8st.  31b.    ...O.  Madden    2 

Duke  of  Westminster's  Lowood, 

9st.  61b M.  Cannon    3 

100  to  8  agst.  Schonberg. 


NEWMARKET.— Second   July 
Meeting. 

July  12.— The  Soltykoff  Stakes  of  295 
so  vs.,  for  two-year-olds ;  New 
T.Y.C. 

Marquis  di  Serramezzana's  ch.  f. 
Musetta,  by  St.  Angelo — 
Mirror,  8st.  5IK    S.  Loates     1 

Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild's  b.  f. 
Guava,  8st.  51b T.  Loates    2 

Sir  Maurice  Fitzgerald's  b.  f.  Sister 

Angela,  9st C.  Wood     3 

2  to  I  agst.  Musetta. 

The  Beaufort  Stakes  (Welter  Handi- 
cap) of  396  sovs.  ;  Beaufort  Course, 
(about  seven  furlongs). 

Mr.  B.  Gottschalk's  ch.  g.  Lexicon, 
by  Theologian — Loch  Linnie,  4 
yrs.,  7st.  olb... S.  Loates     1 

Mr.  E.  C.  Clayton's  br.  c.  Boy  of 
Egremond,  3  yrs.,  7st.  7lb. 

R.  Morgan    2 

Sir  J.   Miller's  b.  c.  Galashiels,  3 

yrs.,  7st.  nib Segrot     3 

7  to  4  agst.  Lexicon. 

The  Dullingham  Plate  of  430  sovs.  ; 
Ellesmere  Stakes'  Course,  (about 
one  mile  and  three  furlongs). 

Mr.  J.  R.  Keene's  b.  c.  St.  Cloud 
II.,  by  Candlemas— Belle  of 
May  wood,  4  yrs.,  8st.  1  olb. 

Allsopp     I 
Lord     Penrhyn's     b.     c.     King's 
Messenger,  3  yrs.,  8s t.  lolb. 

M.  Cannon     2 
Sir   M.    Fitzgerald's   b.    f.    Sweet 
Hampton,  3  yrs.,  7st.  91b. 

N.  Robinson    3 
4  to  1  on  St.  Cloud  II. 

July   13th.— The  July   Handicap   of  585 
sovs. ;  Exeter  Course,  (six  furlongs). 
Mr.  J.  Jewitt's  br.  f.  Altesse,  by 
Amphion — Marchioness,  4  yrs., 
7st.  (car.  7st.  41b.)   ...T.  Loates     I 
Mr.    L.     de     Rothschild's    b.    c. 
Allegro,  3  yrs.,  6s t.  61b. 

Purkiss    2 
Mr.  Pio  Torlerolo's  b.  h.  Imperio, 
by  Charibert,  6  yrs.,  6st.  I  olb. 

Torterolo    3 
15  to  8  agst.  Altesse. 
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The  Zetland  Plate  of  500  sovs.,  for 
three-year-olds ;  B.M.  (one  mile). 

Sir  Maurice  Fitzgerald's  ch.  c. 
Heir  Male,  by  Ayrshire — Rose 
Maylie,  8st.  iolb.  ...O.  Madden     I 

Lord  Ellesmere's  b.  c.  Pheon,  8st. 
5lb S.  Loates    2 

Duke    of     Westminster's    b.     c. 
Calveiey,  8st.  51b.  ...M.  Cannon    3 
4  to  I  agst.  Heir  Male. 

July  14th.— The  Midsummer  Stakes  of 
455  sovs.,  for  three- year-olds;  B.M. 
(one  mile). 

Mr.  Douglas  Baird's  b.  c.  Champ 
de  Mars,  by  Martagon — Fleur  de 
Marie,  8st.  81b Rickaby     I 

Mr.  E.  Cassel's  b.  f.  Glenlara, 
8st.  2lb S.  Loates    2 

Mr.  H.  McCalmont's  ch.  c.  Florio 
Rubattino,  8st.  I2lb.  ...C.  Wood    3 
Evens  Champ  de  Mars. 

The  Chesterfield  Stakes  of  900  sovs., 
for  two-year- olds  ;  last  five  furlongs 
of  B.M. 

Mr.  H.  T.  King's  b.  c.  Wild  Irish- 
man, by  Melanion — Irish  Stew, 
8st.  iolb O.  Madden     I 

Mr.  L.  Brassey's  b.  f.  Umbrosa, 
8st.  71b Bradford    2 

Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild's  b.  c.  St. 

Gris,  8st.  iolb T.  Loates    3 

6  to  5  on  Wild  Irishman. 

SANDOWN  PARK.— Second  Summer 
Meeting. 

July    15th.— The  Great    Kingston    Two- 
Year-Old  Plate  of  480  sovs.  for  two- 
year-olds  ;  five  furlongs. 
Mr.  J.  Porter's  ch.  f.  Crow  borough,  by 
Crowberry — Ferrara,  8st.  51b. 

M.  Cannon     I 
Mr.  D.J.  Jardine's  b.  c.  by  Prism — 

Heartsease,  8st.  I  lib.  T.  Loates    2 
Mr.  C.  Morbey's  ch.  c.  Castilian 

C.  Wood    3 
6  to  5  on  Crowborough. 
The  Eclipse  Stakes  of  10,000  sovs. ; 
Eclipse   Stakes   Course  (about    i£ 
miles). 
Lord  Rosebery's  Velasquez,  by  Dono- 
van—Vista, 4  yrs.,  tost.  2lb. 

C.  Wood     1 
Duke  of  Westminster's  br.  c.  Batt, 

3  yrs.,  8st.  I2lb M.  Cannon    2 

Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild's  b.  f. 
Goletta,  4  yrs.,  9st.  131b. 

T.  Loates    3 
9  to  2  agst.  Velasquez. 
July   16th.— The  National  Breeders'  Pro- 
duce Stakes  of  4,376    sovs.  ;  five 
furlongs. 
Mr.   II.   Long's  ch.   c.  by  Enthu- 
siast— Noble  Duchess,  9s t. 

Weldon 
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Captain  MacheM's  b.  c.  Blackwmg, 
9st.  2lb C.  Loates    2 

Mr.  C.  D.  Rose's  ch.  f.  Peoria, 
8st.  61b.  O.  Madden     3 

8  to  1  agst.  Noble  Duchess  colt. 

CRICKET. 

June  2 1  st — At  Ley  ton,  Essex,  v.  Ley  ton, 
former  won  by  129  runs. 

June  2 1  St.— At  Kennington  Oval,  Surrey 
v.  Oxford  University,  former  won  by 
an  innings  and  3  runs. 

June  2 1  st. — At  Brighton,  Sussex  v.  Cam- 
bridge University,  latter  won  by  an 
innings  and  26  runs. 

June  22nd. — At  Taunton,  Somerset  v. 
Lancashire,  latter  won  by  260  runs. 

June  22nd.— At  Tonbridge,  Kent  v.  War- 
wick, former  won  by  an  innings  and 
201  runs. 

June  24th.— At  Leicester,  Leicester  v. 
Yorkshire,  latter  won  by  an  innings 
and  266  runs. 

June  25th.— At  Lord's,  M.C.C.  v,  Cam- 
bridge University,  former  won  by  an 
innings  and  13  runs. 

June  25th. — At  Southampton,  Hants  v. 
Essex,  latter  won  by  126  runs. 

June  25th.— At  Tonbridge,  Kent  v. 
Somerset,  former  won  by  7  wickets. 

June  28th.— At  Lord's,  M.C.C.  v.  Oxford 
University,  latter  won  by  9  wickets. 

June  29th. — At  Kennington  Oval,  Surrey 
v.  Somerset,  former  won  by  9  wickets. 

June  29th. — At  Bradford,  Yorks  v.  Essex, 
former  won  by  an  innings  and  38  runs. 

June  291  h. — At  Manchester,  Lancashire  v. 
Middlesex,  former  won  by  44  runs. 

June  29th. — At  Nottingham,  Notts  v. 
Kent,  former  won  by  7  wickets. 

July  2nd. — At  Lord's,  Oxford  v.  Cam- 
bridge, former  won  by  9  wickets. 

July  2nd.— At  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire  v. 
Surrey,  latter  won  by  an  innings  and 
43  runs. 

July  6th.— At  Derby,  Derby  v.  Essex,  latter 
won  by  an  innings  and  172  runs. 

July  6th.— At  Leicester,  Leicester  v.  Mid- 
dlesex, latter  won  by  9  wickets. 

July  6th.— At  Bradford,  Yorks  v.  Sussex, 
former  won  by  7  wickets. 

July  8th.— At  Portsmouth,  Hants  v.  Surrey, 
latter  won  by  7  wickets. 

July  9th. — At  Ley  ton,  Essex  v.  Gloucester, 
latter  won  by  1  wicket. 

July  9th. — At  Manchester,  Lancashire  v. 
Sussex,  former  won  by  5  wickets. 

July  9th. — At  Lord's,  Eton  v.  Harrow, 
latter  won  by  9  wickets. 

July  13th. — At  Brighton,  Sussex  v.  Surrey, 
latter  won  by  10  wickets. 

July  16th. — At  Maidstone,  Kent  v.  York- 
shire, former  won  by  6  wickets. 

July  1 6th. — At  Kennington  Oval,  Surrey 
v.  Leicestershire,  former  won  by  an 
innings  and  43  runs. 


July  16th.— At  Lord's,  MiddftMBr 
Sassex,  former  won  by  235  tubs, 

July  i6th.— At  Manchester,  Laneaskitft 
Essex,  latter  won  by  4  wickets* 


ROWING. 

July   7th.—  Leander    (Oxford)    beat 
Trinity  (Cambridge)  in  the  final  i 
and  won  the  Grand  Challenge  f~ 
Henley. 

July    7th.— New    College    (Oxford)   I 
University  College  (Oxford)    ia  4 
final    heat    and     won    the 
Challenge  Cup  at  Henley. 

July  7th.— Trinity  College  (Oxford)  \ 
R.I.E.  College  (Cooper's  HillHtt'j 
final    heat    and     won     the 
Challenge  Cup  at  Henley. 

July  7th.—  Eton  College  beat  First 1 
College  (Cambridge)  in  the  f 
and  won  the  Ladies*  Challenge  ) 
at  Henley. 

July    7th. — Leander    beat    New 

(Oxford)  in  the  final  heat,  aadj 
the  Stewards*  Challenge  Cup  at 
ley 

July  7th.— Kingston  R.C.  beat  Galas  i 
lege  (Cambridge)  in  the  final  teat,  I 
won  the  Wyfold   Challenge  CofM 
Henley. 

July    7th. — Thames    beat   Jesus 
(Cambridge)  in  -the  final  heat,  1 
the  Silver  Goblets,  and  Nickalls  i 
lenge  Cup  at  Henley. 

July  7th.— B.    H.    Howell,    Trinity 
(Cambridge),  beat  H.  T.  Bh   " 
( Vesta  R.C.)  in  the  final  heat,  1 
the    Diamond     Challenge    Sculls.-! 
Henley. 

TENNIS. 

June  30th.— At    Lord's,    Oxford  (A. 
Crawley  and  E.  A.    BiedermaoaVJ 
Cambridge  (T.    C.    Tabor    and  r 
James),  former  won  by  3  sets  to  2. 

July  1st.— At  Lord's,  Oxford  (A. 
Crawley)  v.  Cambridge  (T.  C.  Ta~ 
former  won  by  3  sets  to  1. 


SHOOTING. 

June  21st. — At  Hurlingham,  Hon.  Fil 
Erskine  won  the  Hurlingham  Cup. 

June  22nd. — At  Hurlingham,  Mr.  Vc 
Barker  and  M.  Moncouge  diw 
the  Hurlingham  International  Cup*. : 

June  23rd.—  At  the  Gun  Club,  CaptsuW 
B.  Fielden  won  the  Paris  Cap. 

June  25th.— At  the  Gun  Club,  Mr. 
Henry  won  the  Gun  Club  Inter 
Cup. 
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Steel  engraved  Portrait  of  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

Portraits  of  Lord  Roberts  on  his  Arab  Charger,  and  Captain  Peel'.' 

Charger  Sultan. 

Engraving  of  "A  Winged  Bird  for  a  Sovereign." 


Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 


>ne  of  those  who  has  happily 
tended  sport  with  literature  is 
ir  Herbert  Eustace  Maxwell,  of 
lonreith,  the  seventh  baronet 
the  first  having  been  created  in 
681),  and  he  is  the  subject  of  our 
ortrait  and  notice  this  month. 
Sir  Herbert  confesses  that  he 
as  never  owned  a  racehorse  in 
is  life ;  but  his  cognomen  is  not 
nknown  to  students  of  Turf  his- 
tory, for  his  grandfather,  Sir  Wil- 
am  Maxwell,  was  a  noted  racing 
tan  in  his  day,  especially  in  the 
orth  of  England,  and  among 
ther  horses  he  owned  Filho-da- 

vol.  lxx. — no.  463. 


Puta,  by  Haphazard — Mrs.  Bar- 
net,  by  Waxy,  foaled  in  1812. 
Filho-da-Puta,  who  stood  16 
hands,  but,  like  Touchstone,  gal- 
loped very  wide  behind,  won  the 
St.  Leger  for  Sir  William  Max- 
well in  1 81 5.  Although  there 
were  on  that  occasion  fifteen 
starters  the  betting  was  almost 
entirely  confined  to  Filho-da-Puta 
and  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  Dinmont, 
by  Orville,  who  came  in  second  ; 
but  the  former,  who  started  at 
evens,  won  in  a  canter.  At  the 
same  meeting  Sir  William's  colt 
won  the  Doncaster  Club  Stakes 
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in  a  walk,  while  at  Richmond  he 
won  the  Cup,  beating  Dr.  Syntax, 
who  afterwards  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation  as  a  hunter  sire  in  the 
north  of  England.  Soon  after- 
wards Sir  William  Maxwell  ap- 
pears to  have  sold  Filho-da-Puta 
to  Mr.  Houlds worth  for,  it  was 
reported,  something  like  3,000 
guineas,  and  at  the  Newmarket 
Craven  Meeting  he  ran  a  some- 
what noteworthy  match  against 
Sir  Joshua,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Ralph  Neville,  afterwards  Lord 
Braybrooke,  editor  of  "  Pepys' 
Diary."  Filho-da-Puta,  however, 
reared  badly  at  the  start,  lost 
many  lengths,  and  was  beaten  by 
a  neck.  This  match  was  viewed 
by  an  enormous  concourse  of 
spectators,  and  a  great  amount  of 
money  changed  hands  over  it. 
With  the  grey  Viscount  Sir 
William  Maxwell  won  the  Don- 
caster  Cup,  and  the  Prince's 
Stakes  in  181 3;  nor  was  Sir 
William  the  first  of  his  line  to 
own  racehorses,  for  we  find    Sir 

i.  Maxwell  breeding  and  running 
orses  in  the  last  century. 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  is  still  a 
comparatively  young  man,  having 
been  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1845, 
and  time  was  when  he  was  an 
enthusiastic  fox-hunter ;  but,  like 
many  another  good  sportsman, 
who  happened  at  the  same  time 
to  be  a  landowner,  the  depression 
which  settled  down  over  agricul- 
ture suggested  to  him  the  expedi- 
ency of  selling  his  hunters.  Shoot- 
ing, too,  was  a  favourite  sport 
with  the  subject  of  our  sketch ; 
but  after  consulting  the  interest 
of  his  tenants,  he  resolved  to  let 
Monreith,  and  since  then  has 
given  up  shooting  altogether.  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell,  however,  still 
finds  recreation  in  deer-stalking, 
salmon  and  trout  fishing ;  but  for 
the  last  ten  years  he  has  given  up 
more  time  to  literature,  and  in 
1887  published  "Studies    in    the 


Topography  of  Galloway,"  which      | 
was   followed,  a  couple  of  years 
later,  by  two  novels,  others  going 
through  the  press  in  1890.  Among      j 
sundry  works  from   Sir   Herbert      j 
Maxwell's  busy  pen  are  "  A  Life      i 
of  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith,"      ! 
"  Scottish  Land  Names,"  "  Rainy 
Days  in  a  Library,"  "  A  History 
of  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway," 
*'  Bruce    and     the    Struggle   for 
Scottish  Independence,"    besides 
other  books.     It  will  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  and  memoir  published  this 
year  "  The  Life  of    Sir   Charles 
Augustus  Murray,  K.C.B.,"  while 
he  has  edited  the  "  Sportsmans' 
Library  "  series  for  Mr.  Arnold, 
besides  contributing  several  arti- 
cles to  the  "  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography."     In  the  future  it  is 
not    improbable     that    we    may 
see  from  Sir  Herbert's  pen  a  life 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  while 
a  new  edition  of  some  of  Whyte- 
Melville's    works    may     see   the 
light,  and  a  book  on  salmon  and 
trout  fishing  is  due  at  the  moment 
of  writing. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  who  was 
educated    at    Eton    and     Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  has  since  1880   ' 
represented  Wigtownshire  in  Par- 
liament in  the   Conservative  in- 
terest,   and  two    years    ago    he 
brought  in  and  passed  that  useful   i 
measure  the  Wild  Birds'  Protec- 
tion  (Amendment)   Act,   and  be- 
sides  having  been    Chairman  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Tuber- 
culosis,  was   Rhind  Lecturer   in 
Archaeology  at  Edinburgh.     Not 
long  ago  Sir  Herbert  received  the 
distinction    of     being    elected    a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
was  also  asked  to  become  Presi- 
dent of  the  Scottish  Trout  Ang- 
lers' Association,  founded  to  pro- 
mote the  general  improvement  of 
trout  fishing  in  Scotland,  and  to 
agitate  for  a  close  time  for  trout,  for 
there  is  no  such  season  in  Scotland. 
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It  has  often  been  said,  and 
with  truth,  that  so  many  men 
who  can  write  are  unfortunately 
no  sportsmen ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  many  of  those  who 
have    the     details    of     sport    at 


their  fingers'  ends  have  no  liter- 
ary skill.  In  mentioning  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell  we  have  in- 
stanced one  who  is  at  the  same 
time  a  sportsman  and  a  man  of 
letters. 


In  Cotton's  Country. 


The  other  day  I   looked   for  the 
first  time  upon   the   moss-grown 
heap  of  dismantled  stonework,  all 
that   remains  now    of    "  hearty, 
cheerful,  Mr.  Cotton's  "  dwelling- 
place,  on  the  slope  of  that  great 
rock,  through   a  cleft    of    which 
flows  the  Dove.     It  had  been  a 
fine  specimen    of  a    seventeenth 
century  country  house,  so  my  old 
friend  and  guide  told  me  ;  but  one 
of  the  Beresford-Hopes,  surely  a 
Goth    among     Goths,    pulled    it 
down,    thinking   to    build    some- 
thing still  finer.      It  is  easier  to 
destroy  than  to  replace ;  and  now 
all  that  remains  to  tell   the  tale 
are  those    mossy  ruins    showing 
here  and  there  among  the   ferns 
and  rank  vegetation.     Higher  up 
the  slope,  almost  on  the  edge  of 
the  ravine,  is  an  old  stone  summer- 
house,  which  has  withstood   the 
storm    and    stress    of   centuries. 
Under  it  is  a  cellar  where,  so  they 
say,  wine  was  stored — wine  which 
honest  Izaak  Walton  must  have 
quaffed  in  company  with  his  roys- 
tering    cavalier    friend.      Surely, 
these    two     were     incompatibles, 
bound  together  only  by  their  love 
of  nature  and  the  catching  of  fish. 
We  descended  the  rocks,  slip- 
ping,   tumbling,  sliding,   down   a 
track,  by  courtesy  called  a  path, 
stopping  half  way  at  a  cleft,  the 
entrance  to  Cotton's  hiding-place 
when   the    bailiffs   from    London 
visited    the    Hall.      Going    side- 
ways,   I    entered   between    these 
walls    of  rock    down   which   the 
water  was  streaming,  and,  fifteen 


yards  or  so  in,  came  upon  a  narrow 
tunnel,  leading  to  a  small — a  very 
small  —  chamber.  Some  might 
think  the  Marshalsea  preferable 
to  this  rocky  cell,  so  narrow  and 
damp ;  but  there  were  compensa- 
tions for  the  cave-dweller, — a  well 
stored  wine-cellar  on  the  top  of 
the  cliff  not  fifty  feet  above  him, 
while  below,  and  in  full  view  of 
the  entrance,  one  of  the  loveliest 
pieces  of  sylvan  scenery  to  be 
found  in  all  the  length  and 
breadth  of  England.  Its  great 
charm,  perhaps,  lies  in  the  curious 
mixture  of  rugged  grandeur,  and 
a  soft,  sweet  growth  of  tree,  fern, 
flowering  shrub,  moss  and  lichen- 
covered  rocks,  and  banks — aye, 
veritable  banks  of  wild  flowers. 
A  gentle  rain  had  been  falling, 
which  freshened  and  brightened 
all  this  luxurious  vegetation. 

As  we  strolled  up  the  bank  of 
the  river  towards  the  old  stone 
fishing-house  where  Cotton,  Wal- 
ton, and  many  another  old-time 
worthy  sat  and  told  tales  of  big 
trout  lost  and  small  trout  caught, 
and  quaffed  honest  English  ale, 
and  shook  their  heads  gravely 
while  discussing  the  great  con- 
flicts between  the  King  and  the 
Parliament — as  we  walked  up  the 
river  towards  this  historic  place, 
scene  after  scene  of  loveliness  pre- 
sented itself  as  we  rounded  each 
curve  of  the  rippling  stream. 
Dew-drops  sparkled  on  every 
blade  of  grass  and  frond  of  fern, 
and  on  the  leaves  of  trees  rearing 
their  heads  from  the  river's  bank 
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almost  to  the  summit  of  the  cliff 
above,  or  growing  from  clefts 
among  the  rocks,  while  among 
the  branches  blackbirds  and 
thrushes  were  singing  their  love 
songs,  which  sounded  full  and 
loud  in  the  narrow  gorge. 

Below  this  exquisitely  beautiful 
ravine,  which  is  called  Beresford 
Dale,  the  river  runs  deeply  and 
slowly  for  a  short  distance  through 
open  pasture  land,  and  then  enters 
a  second  rock  bound  valley,  known 
as  Upper  Dovedale.  Here  the 
slopes  are  less  precipitous,  but, 
strange  to  say,  almost  devoid  of 
trees.  The  steep  sides  of  the 
valley  in  many  places  come  so 
close  to  the  river's  edge  that  it  is 
impossible  for  one  angler  to  pass 
another  without  disturbing  the 
trout.  As  a  trout  stream  the 
Dove  may  be  classed  as  standing 
half  way  between  the  chalk- 
streams  of  the  South,  and  the 
brawling,  torrentous  little  rivers 
of  the  North.  Once  on  a  time — 
and  this  may  be  before  Cotton 
and  Walton  fished  it  side  by  side 
— it  was  a  shallow,  swift -flowing 
river  ;  but  some  ancient  improver 
of  fishing  thought  well  to  throw 
low  dams  of  rock  across  it  every 
hundred  yards  or  so,  giving  a 
series  of  falls  ;  slow,  quiet-gliding 
pools  intervening.  Thus  there  is 
fishing  for  men  of  various  tastes. 
Those  who  work  the  river  with 
the  wet  fly  confine  themselves  to 
the  rougher  water  at  the  heads  of 
the  pools,  while  the  dry-fly  men 
fish  the  rises  where  the  ripples 
begin  to  cease,  and  downwards. 
Perhaps  the  result  of  this  artificial 
treatment  of  the  river  has  been  a 
general  enlargement  of  the  fish, 
but  without  question  the  now 
common  use  of  the  dry-fly  on  the 
calm  water  has  tended  in  the 
direction  of  education,  and  the 
trout  of  the  Dove  are,  at  most 
times,  shy  and  cautious  to  the 
utmost  degree. 


To  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  more  open  banks,  the  fishing 
for  the  first  day  or  two  is  exas- 
perating, the  fly  hitting,  and  often 
catching  in  the  bushes  and  ferns 
growing  on  the  rocks  behind  the 
angler;  and  overhanging  trees 
render  many  a  rising  trout  most 
difficult  of  approach.  Then  the 
wind  whistles  up  and  down  this 
rocky  funnel  with  much  uncer- 
tainty, changing,  perhaps,  just  as 
the  fly  is  passing  through  the  air. 
And  if  there  be  no  wind,  which  is 
best  for  accurate  casting,  then  the 
air  becomes  hot  and  sultry,  the 
midges  appear  in  clouds,  and  the 
strange  spectacle  is  exhibited 
of  fish  feeding  on  flies,  and  the 
flies  feeding  on  the  angler  who 
uses  words  of  dire  import,  casts 
savagely  and  wildly,  and  does  not 
fill  his  creel. 

A  most  clever  horse  and  dog 
are  among  my  memories  of  Dove- 
dale  ;  the  dog,  a  long,  smooth- 
coated  retriever,  with  a  noble, 
dignified  head,  following  closely 
at  my  old  friend's  heels  as  he 
fished  up  or  down  the  river. 

"You  have  forgotten  your 
landing-net,"  said  I  as  we  set  out 
that  morning. 

"That's  all  right,"  said  my 
friend.  "  Jump  up !  M  And  we 
had  not  been  ten  minutes  by  the 
river's  side  before  I  learnt  the 
uses  of  Ben,  the  retriever,  in  this 
connection. 

"That  dog  watches  for  a  rise 
as  keenly  as  I  do,"  said  my 
host.  "  There !  Do  you  see 
him  pricking  up  his  ears  ?  He 
saw  that  dimple  by  the  side  of 
the  sedges  just  below  the  alder 
bush.     I  mean  to  have  that  fish." 

Twice  the  cock-winged  dun 
goes  whizzing  through  the  air 
before  the  distance  is  correctly 
measured,  and  then  falls  within 
an  inch  or  two  of  the  bank,  Ben 
watching  it  as  intently  as  if  it 
were  a  hare  on  the  form.     There 
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is  an  uplifting  of  the  point  of  the 
rod  and  a  step  back. 

"  Ah !  I  have  him."  And  Ben 
begins  to  prance  about  the  bank. 
It  is  a  big  fish  for  the  Dove — 
three-quarters  of  a  pound,  or 
more.  As  it  is  reeled  in  nearer 
to  the  bank,  Ben  evinces  a  strong 
inclination  to  enter  the  water. 

"Get  back,  sirl  Get  back! 
Will  you  get  back,  Ben  ?  The 
fish  is  not  killed  yet.  Stand 
hack,  sir,  I  say.  Now  you  may 
go." 

And  in  plunges  Ben  almost  on 
top  of  the  trout,  which,  I  need 
hardly  say,  makes  one  more  little 
dash  for  liberty.  But  immedi- 
ately it  is  brought  to  the  surface, 
now  thoroughly  exhausted  and 
showing  its  yellow  side,  Ben  takes 
it  gently  and  carefully  in  his 
mouth,  swims  quietly  to  the  shore, 
breaks  his  way  through  .  the 
sedges,  and  deposits  it .  at  his 
master's  feet.  Then  there  is  a 
good  shake  to  rid  himself  of  so 
much  of  the  Dove  as  he  has  in- 
voluntarily appropriated,  and  the 
clever  dog  gives  a  wag  of  his  tail, 
sits  down  on  its  haunches,  and 
looks  up  into  his  master's  face  as 
if  to  say,  "  And  now  for  the  next 
one,  if  you  please." 

I  saw  this  dog  land  many  fish, 
and  only  twice  did  he  make  a 
mistake,  both  times  with  grayling, 
which  are  tender-mouthed.  And 
here  let  it  be  said  in  passing  that 
the  grayling  of  the  Dove,  more 
than  any  others  I  have  caught, 
deserve  their  scientific  name  of 
Salmo  thymallus,  so  strongly  are 
they  scented.  But  to  return  to 
Ben's  two  mistakes.  The  first 
occurred  when  his  master  had 
been  patiently  standing  at  the 
foot  of  a  steep  rock,  and  after 
casting  vainly  for  some  time  over 
several  rising,  very  shy  fish,  had 
at  last  found  in  my  book  a  fly 
which  tempted  one  of  them  to  his 
destruction.     A  long  piece  of  line 


was  dangling  from  the  reel  to  the 
ground,  and  in  this  Ben  caught 
his  leg  just  as  he  swam  in  to  take 
hold  of  the  fish.  The  result  was 
that,  as  soon  as  he  had  grasped 
the  grayling,  he  was  connected 
with  both  ends  of  the  rod  by  the 
line.  Being  somewhat  discom- 
posed by  the  strange  position,  he 
must  needs  swim  down  stream 
and  land  on  the  bank  round  a 
corner,  where  it  was  impossible 
for  my  friend  to  reach  him,  as 
between  him  and  the  dog  the  rock 
came  straight  down  into  the  river. 
However,  I  was  able  to  clamber 
down  and  put  matters  straight. 

On  a  second  occasion  a  grayling 
was  lightly  hooked,  and  was 
either  knocked  off  by  the  dog,  or 
broke  away  in  its  fright  on  seeing 
the  approach  of  this  strange 
landing-net.  With  these  two 
exceptions,  Ben  landed  a  large 
number  of  fish  in  the  most  fault- 
less manner.  I  expected  to  hear 
that  he  was  an  old  dog  which  had 
been  trained  to  act  in  this  way 
with  great  care,  but  to  my  surprise 
I  learned  he  was  only  about  four- 
teen months  old,  and  had  com- 
menced landing  fish  without  any 
teaching  whatever.  His  natural 
gift  in  this  direction  had,  of 
course,  been  more  fully  developed 
by  his  master.  Certainly,  he  is 
now  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
Cotton's  country. 

The  horse  I  referred  to  is  no 
less  clever  than  the  dog. 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  nervous," 
said  my  old  friend,  as  the  dog-cart 
bowled  down  a  steep  hill,  the 
reins  swinging  under  the  horse's 
neck,  and  fixed  to  a  clip  in  the 
front  splash-board. 

"  But  if  he  stumbles  ?  " 

"  He's  much  more  likely  to 
stumble  if  I  hold  the  reins.  I 
can  drive  him  with  my  voice 
alone.  Steady,  Charlie,  steady  !  " 
And  immediately  the  horse 
slackened  speed  taking  the  weight 
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of  the  somewhat    heavily  laden 
cart  bravely  on  his  haunches. 

"You  see,"  explained  my 
friend,  "if  I  have  hold  of  the 
reins  Charlie  looks  to  me  to  take 
care  of  him,  while  if  he  does  not 
feel  the  bit  he  knows  I  am  look- 
ing to  him  to  take  care  of  me,  and 
the  responsibility  keeps  him 
straight.  He  has  been  down 
once,  but  that  was  when  my  man 
was  driving  him  with  a  tight 
rein." 

Not  only  would  this  good  horse 
take  us  along  a  straight  road 
without  accident,  but  would  steer 
round  dangerous  corners,  and 
wind  his  way  between  passing 
carts  intelligently  and  carelully. 

44 1  sometimes  take  the  reins 
when  strangers  are  with  me," 
said  my  host,  "because  they  are 
apt  to  be  alarmed — you  know, 
these  limestone  roads  are  so  slip- 
pery— but  if  you  are  not  nervous 
I  will  show  you  what  he  can  do." 
And  that  day  we  drove  eleven 
miles  without  the  reins  being 
touched. 

Almost  at  the  end  of  my  visit 
to  this  beautiful  and  interesting 
country,  occurred  an  incident 
which  Walton  would  have  loved 
to  describe,  and  Cotton  would 
have  enjoyed,  though  perhaps  in 
different  fashion.  Nearly  at  the 
end  of  my  friend's  fishing,  a  stone 
bridge  carries  across  the  river 
that  road  which  leads  to  Alsop  en 
Le  Dale.  I  had  pushed  ahead, 
and  was  standing  on  the  bridge 
experimenting  with  Yorkshire 
trout-flies  on  three  very  shy  fish 
which  were  rising  in  the  pool  be- 
neath me,  when  I  saw  my  friend, 
the  luncheon  hour  being  near, 
coming  to  join  me,  his  rod  over 
his  shoulder,  and  mayfly  waving  in 
the  air.  Just  then  there  came  over 
the  bridge  in  a  farmer's  cart  a 
pretty  girl  in  cream-coloured 
attire,  with  a  blue  ribbon  round 
her  neck.    Now,  what  should  that 


erratic    wind    do — assuming   the 
wind  was  altogether  to  blame- 
but  carry  my  friend's  mayfly  just 
under  her  chin,  and  hook  her  full 
and  fair  in  the  bow  at  her  throat. 
The  youth  who  was  driving,  and 
who,  maybe,  hoped  to  hook  that 
fair  fish  himself  some  day,  scowled 
as  he  pulled  up  his    nag.    The 
maiden  blushed,  as  maidens  will, 
and  still  more  rosy  did  she  be- 
come as  my  friend's  fingers  played 
about   her  neck  in    the  vain  en- 
deavour   to  extract    the    barbed 
hook   from   the  blue   ribbon.    It 
was    a   pretty  scene:    the   rosy- 
faced  girl  leaning  over  the  side  of 
the  cart,   her  face,  surely,  need- 
lessly close  to  that  of  the  angler, 
who  seemed  to  have  lost  his  usual 
dexterity    of   finger.     The    river 
splashing  down  the  valley  over- 
hung by  alders,  and  aspens,  and 
ash,    and     the    woodland    back- 
ground.     Finally,      the      youth 
scowling  ferociously,  my  friend  in 
desperation  pulled  out  his  scissors, 
and  in  a  moment  the  fly  was  re- 
leased.    Now,    there    were  three 
witnesses  to  this  scene,  other  than 
the  parties  more  particularly  in- 
terested, to  wit,  two  gamekeepers 
and  myself.     And  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact  that  my  friend  bought 
of  one  gamekeeper  a  dozen  flies 
which,  admittedly,  he  had  no  use 
for;   treated   the  other  to  an  ex- 
traordinarily stiff  glass  of  whiskey 
and    soda;    while    upon    me  he 
pressed  his  choicest  cigars  during 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon.    Cor- 
ruption notwithstanding,  the  story 
leaked  out,  and  was  in  due  course 
enlarged  and  amplified,  as  is  cus- 
tomary among  anglers — even  fly- 
fishers.     After  dinner  that  even- 
ing, my  friend,  who  had  been  for 
some      time      pensive,       quietly 
remarked  : 

"  Talking  of  paradoxes,  for 
forty  years  I've  fished  the  Dove, 
and  yet  to-day  I  made  my  maiden 
cast."  John  Bickerdyke. 
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The  First  of  September. 


I  well  remember  what  a  grand 
day  I  had  with  my  two  friends  in 
Norfolk  on  the  First  of  September 
of  last  year.  After  breakfast,  I 
strolled  round  the  grounds  with 
my  friend  Sir  William  Field,  en- 
joying my  morning's  whiff,  while 
Sir  VVilliam  related  many  a  lively 
incident.  We  had  finished  our 
breakfast  by  nine  o'clock,  and 
the  dog-cart  was  to  be  in  readi- 
ness at  ten. 

Joe,  as  I  always  called  the 
keeper,  was  a  man  who  had 
served  on  the  estate  from  boyhood 
and  I  might  judge  had  seen  half  a 
century  of  Septembers.  He  was 
hale  and  strong,  broad  shouldered, 
of  fair  ruddy  complexion,  hair 
slightly  touched  with  grey — a 
good-natured  face,  although  he 
had  a  pair  of  determined  lips.  He 
was  about  six  feet  in  his  boots, 
and  in  all  respects  a  John  Bull  in 
a  brown  velveteen  coat.  He  had 
taken  possession  of  my  gun  and 
cartridge  bag  on  my  arrival  at  the 
Hall  on  the  previous  afternoon,  and 
before  dressing  for  dinner  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  pretty  well 
known  as  to  the  order  of  the  mor- 
row, even  the  farms  that  were  to 
be  shot  over  and  the  coveys  they 
held.  To  cut  the  matter  short, 
then,  we  were  to  meet  at  the  Old 
Ford  Farm  five  miles  away,  and 
when  the  dog-cart  came  round  in 
the  morning — which  it  did  punc- 
tually at  ten,  with  the  guns  and 
cartridge  bags  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cart — we  all  jumped  in. 
Sir  William  took  the  ribbons,  and 
as  the  wheels  were  heard  to  move, 
the  groom  climbed  up  into  •  his 
place,  and  away  we  drove. 

The  morning  was  perfect ;  all 
the  cottage  gardens  were  decked 
with  flowers  of  every  hue,  which 
were  still  glittering  with  dew- 
drops  in  the  morning  sun.    Every- 


thing bore  the  stamp  of  summer, 
none  of  its  beauties  having  yet 
faded  although  autumn  had  begun. 

We  were  a  party  of  three  guns 
with  my  friend  Sir  William  and 
his  son  Bill,  who  was  then  doing 
a  little  stay-at-home  from  Oxford 
and  inclined  to  be  rather  a  wet- 
bob — but  a  splendid  shot,  as  quick 
as  they  are  made.  Many  a  time 
have  1  heard  his  second  barrel  go 
with  my  first.  As  Sir  William 
drew  rein  and .  the  groom  had 
stepped  to  the  horse's  head,  we 
all  dismounted  and  fronted  the 
keeper,  who  then  pulled  the  brim 
of  his  felt  tile  as  if  it  were  not 
quite  long  enough  to  shade  his 
eyes. 

"  Well,  Joe,"  said  I,  "  then  you 
still  have  the  old  brace  of  Irish 
setters?  Hi !  Mars.  Down,  Venus, 
down !  "  I  said,  patting  their  soft 
ioreheads, — the  old  brace  seeming 
glad  that  sport  had  begun  again, 
and  thinking  doubtless  I  had  been 
the  means  of  bringing  it.  "  I  sup- 
pose we  begin  at  this  stubble  ?  "  1 
added,  leaning  my  arm  on  the 
field  gate. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Then  you  still  stick  to  the  old 
tack  ?  "  I  said  to  my  host,  pointing 
to  the  dogs. 

41  Yes — yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  I 
will  never  shoot  my  land  without 
them.  I  consider  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  brace  of  steady  dogs  do 
their  work  worth  all  the  day's 
sport." 

The  keeper's  man  now  threw 
the  gate  wide  open,  and  the  guns 
took  their  places  in  the  field  with 
either  the  keeper  or  his  man 
between  each  of  them.  Then  the 
signal  was  given  by  a  wave  of  the 
keeper's  hand,  and  the  setters 
were  ranging  in  fine  form,  cover- 
ing every  yard  of  ground.  When 
about  half  way  across  the  field, 
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"  To  ho !  "  was  sounded,  as  Joe 
raised  his  strong  arm  high  in 
the  air,  while  his  retriever's  nose 
almost  touched  his  doeskin  leg- 
gings. Venus  had  the  scent  full 
in  her  teeth,  as  the  glaring  eyes 
of  her  half-turned  head  plainly 
showed,  while  Mars  backed  his 
partner,  gradually  sinking  to  the 
earth. 

There  was  a  whirr,  and  a  covey 
of  fifteen  birds  rose  well  in  front 
of  us.  We  emptied  our  guns  and 
two  brace  were  bagged,  while  Sir 
William  was  calling  in  an  under- 
tone, "  Mark  him,  mark  him  !M 
This  was  his  second  bird,  which 
was  "  towering," — taking  its  up- 
ward flight  away  from  the  covey 
and  was  now  only  a  speck  in  the 
sky,  when  all  at  once  it  was  spent 
and  came  out  of  the  air  like  a 
stone,  falling  a  good  three  hundred 
yards  from  us  at  the  other  end  of 
the  field.  Again  the  stout  arm 
waved  and  the  dogs  were  quarter- 
ing their  ground  in  fine  style  as 
before.  They  had  not  made  many 
turns  when  Mars  stopped  so  sud- 
denly that  it  seemed  wonderful  he 
did  not  turn  a  somersault  in  the 
performance.  As  we  walked  up 
to  him,  from  under  his  very  nose 
flew  a  brace  of  old  birds  and 
some  half-dozen  squeakers.  I  had 
chucked  my  gun  to  my  shoulder, 
but  as  quickly  took  it  away  again. 

The  dogs  having  obeyed  the 
wave  of  the  hand,  we  were  once 
more  moving  ahead,  when  a  hare 
jumped  up  and  ran  back  between 
the  guns,  but  no  notice  was  taken 
of  her,  as  later  in  the  season  Sir 
William  enjoyed  a  course  with  his 
greyhounds  as  much  as  he  did 
shooting  over  his  setters  on  a 
September  day.  On  reaching  the 
headland,  there  lay  my  friend's 
bird  on  its  back,  which  is 
almost  invariably  the  case  with 
a  "  towered  "  partridge. 

Over  the  hedge  was  a  fine 
piece    of    clover    left    for    seed, 


and  for  which  we  had  set  our 
faces  on  starting.  A  few  coveys 
which  would  not  lie  to  the  dogs 
in  the  short  stubble  were  to  be 
come  up  to  here ;  indeed  it  was 
joy  to  see  the  old  dogs  nail  their 
game,  whether  in  coveys  or  singly, 
and  we  put  seven  brace  more  and 
a  landrail  to  the  bag  before  leav- 
ing the  clover. 

Just  as  we  had  finished  the  field 
and  were  nearing  a  gap  in  the 
hedge,  a  brace  of  old  birds  rose 
some  thirty  yards  off  to  scud  its 
top,  but  Bill  dropped  them  both 
with  as  quick  a  double  as  could 
possibly  be  put  in,  crumpling  them 
up  almost  within  a  yard  of  each 
other. 

"  Well  killed !"  I  said,  but  Sir 
William  smiled  and  remarked, 

"  One  is  all  right,  but  the  first 
is  a  winged  bird,  for  a  sovereign !"* 

"  How  do  you  know  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Because  it  had  its  head  up 
when  falling,1*  was  the  reply. 

And  so  it  proved  on  retrieving 
it,  which  took  a  good  five  minutes. 

We  then  shot  several  more 
fields  before  coming  to  thirty 
acres  of  turnips,  where  the  birds 
lay  like  stones,  and  where  we 
wound  up  our  morning's  shoot, 
for  when  passing  through  its  gate 
which  led  directly  into  a  meadow, 
we  saw  the  luncheon  cart  coming 
towards  us.  So  we  took  the  car- 
tridges out  of  our  guns,  placed  the 
latter  against  the  trunk  of  a  large 
elm,  and  threw  ourselves  down  in 
its  shade  on  the  greensward,  where 
we  were  pleased  to  refresh  the 
inner  man,  during  which  time  a 
few  Yankee  yarns  were  told,  which 
went  down  well  with  champagne. 
A  most  enjoyable  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  was  thus  spent.  Once 
more  the  iron  we  clutched  in  our 
hands,  and  we  again  did  well  with 
the  birds,  showing  mercy  to  a  few 
coveys  of  squeakers,  the  old  birds 
having  been  disappointed  in  their 
first   hatch,  I  suppose.     So  after 
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bringing  the  bag  to  thirty-eight 
brace  of  birds,  a  landrail,  and  two 
couples    of    rabbits,    the  dogcart 


appeared  at  the  road  gate,  where 
we  jumped  in  and  drove  back  to 
the  Hall. 

Henry  Stannard,  R.B.A. 


Turf  Topics. 


We  have  passed  the  meridian  of 
our  racing  season  of  1898,  and 
the  autumn  campaign  about  to 
be  inaugurated  at  Doncaster  is 
upon  us.  It  may  not,  therefore, 
be  an  unfitting  time  to  shortly 
review  the  past,  and  take  a  peep 
into  the  future. 

The  candid  critic  will,  I  fear, 
pass  an  unfavourable  verdict  on 
the  present  season's  racehorses. 
Our  three-year-olds  were  as  two- 
year-olds  last  season  "  all  of  a 
heap,"  as  the  saying  goes,  and 
this  year  they  have  been  just  the 
same,  beating  each  other  by  turns 
with  remarkable  regularity.  Dis- 
raeli, after  his  successful  debut  in 
the  Two  Thousand  Guineas,  was 
disgraced  in  the  Derby,  where 
Jeddah  confounded  his  critics, 
and  those  which  had  defeated  him 
easily  in  his  previous  contests, 
while  Dieudonne,  the  chosen  fa- 
vourite of  Marsh's  fashionable 
stable,  and  the  hope  of  our  popu- 
lar statesman  and  patron  of  the 
Turf,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
showed  himself  a  non-stayer.  The 
Duke  of  Westminster's  strong 
contingent  found  a  fair  represen- 
tative in  the  sturdy  Batt,  whose 
previous  running  had  disgraced 
him  ;  while  horses  like  Wantage, 
Perthshire,  Heir  Male,  Hawfinch, 
and  Archduke  II.  did  nothing  to- 
wards  adding  to  their  reputation. 
I>ieudonne  further  failed  at  Ascot, 
3.1  though  he  has  since  shown 
t>^tter  form  at  Newmarket,  Liver- 
p^>ol,  and  Goodwood.  Jeddah 
strain  beat  Batt  in  the  Prince  of 


Wales's  Stakes  at  Ascot  more 
decisively  than  at  Epsom,  giving 
him  weight,  and  on  this  perform- 
ance has  rested  on  his  laurels,  a 
favourite  for  the  St.  Leger. 

The  only  good  public  performer 
as  a  three-year-old  of  the  season 
that  did  not  show  in  the  great 
three-year-old  contests  of  the 
spring,  because  he  had  been 
omitted  from  the  entries,  was 
Cap  Martin,  and  great  fine  horse 
that  he  is,  made  a  most  favour- 
able impression  at  Ascot — so 
much  so  that  for  some  time  he 
stood    on    an    equal    mark    with 

Jeddah  for  St.  Leger  favouritism, 
t  was  ordained,  however,  that 
he  in  turn  should  be  disgraced 
at  Goodwood — a  fact,  which,  if 
no  explanation  were  forthcoming, 
would  certainly  have  shaken  our 
faith  in  him.  To  the  eye  of  a 
judge  of  condition,  however,  Cap 
Martin  was  not  himself  when  last 
seen  out,  and  perhaps  will  be 
better  when  the  training-grounds 
are  a  little  softer. 

How  the  tangle  will  work  out 
in  the  St.  Leger  is  not  very  easy 
to  determine.  Jeddah  is  a  big 
horse,  and  rather  high  on  the 
leg  ;  the  dry  summer  has  all  been 
against  him,  and  much  will  de- 
pend upon  the  state  of  the  ground 
between  the  time  of  writing  and 
September  7th  in  determining  his 
chance  of  upholding  the  double 
triumph,  so  eagerly  desired.  Dieu- 
donne can  never  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  a  stayer;  Batt  is  a 
moderate  plodder  ;  Cap  Martin  a 
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smasher  when  quite  wound  up; 
Pheon,  Schonberg,  and  Heir  Male 
are  in  the  second  class,  but  will 
probably  try  conclusions,  if  all 
be  well  with  them.  Disraeli  may 
be  resurrectionised,  and  so  may 
Wantage;  Split  the  Wind  may 
serve  to  bring  over  many  Paddies 
to  Doncaster,  as  their  triumphs 
in  England  of  late  have  been  so 
notable,  but  we  fear  they  have  no 
hero  like  Galtee  More  to  shout 
for  this  year.  Ninus  is  a  very 
fine  horse,  but  hardly  a  game 
one. 

The  St.  Leger  fillies  may  be 
chosen  from  Royal  Footstep, 
Santhia,  Lowood,  Simylla,  Sabine 
Queen,  and  Ayah ;  but  they  will 
not  represent  such  a  bold  front  as 
usual,  so  I  must  leave  my  readers 
to  make  their  own  selection,  and 
I  shall  not  have  the  consolation 
of  believing  that  whatever  wins 
will  add  much  to  the  historical 
annals  of  the  Turf. 

Our  two-year-old  racing  has 
been  certainly  less  interesting 
than  usual — not  more  than  one 
colt  standing  out  as  unbeaten, 
and  he  a  son  of  Orme,  a  supposed 
stud  failure  on  last  season's  record. 
Flying  Fox,  by  Orme  out  of  Vam- 
pire, certainly  stands  out  by  him- 
self at  the  time  this  is  penned. 
The  most  promising  of  the  Derby 
entry  of  1899  appear  to  be 
Desmond,  Trident,  St.  Gris, 
North  Britain,  Boniface,  the  colt 
by  Melanion  out  of  Irish  Stew, 
Hougomont,  Efficient,  Simons- 
bath,  Gounod,  Dalby,  Manners 
and  Matoppe  ;  but  no  doubt  there 
are  many  promising  dark  ones 
which  have  yet  to  make  their  debut, 
especially  from  John  Porter's 
stable,  and  this  list  is  but  very 
imperfect. 

When  we  come  to  touch  upon 
the  performances  of  our  older 
horses  in  the  present  season, 
there  is  still  less  cause  for  satis- 
faction ;  the  sale  and  departure  of 


Galtee  More  for  Russia,  the  fail- 
ure of  Winkfield's  Pride  to  stand 
training,    the    damage    done   to 
Count    Chomberg   in    the   Paris       \ 
steeplechase,  and    the    death  of 
Love  Wisely's  nominator,  robbed       i 
the  Gold  Cup  at  Ascot  of  its  chief 
attractions,  yet  it  came  as  a  sur- 
prise when  a   mean-looking  little 
Birdcatcher  horse  called  Elf  II.,      | 
from  France,  easily  carried  off  the      j 
prize,  a  fact  which,  following  up      j 
the  French  victory  of  Masque  II., 
in  the  Ascot  Stakes  last  year,  has 
actually    stirred    up   our  jockey 
Club  to  have  a  public  discussion 
on  Turf  Reform. 

The  chief  outcome  of  our  Turf 
legislators*  deliberations  seems  to 
be  the  proposal  to  lengthen  our 
chief  race  per  day  at  each  meet- 
ing from  one  mile  to  a  mile  and 
half,  and  the  curtailing  of  five 
furlong  and  two-year-old  races. 

The  debate  of  the  Club  on  the 
subject  was  interesting  as  a  full 
address  affair,  but  I  should  like 
not  only  to  have  had  its  scope 
enlarged,  but  also  other  topics 
of  Turf  Reform  introduced  and 
discussed.  The  plethora  of  race 
meetings  can  hardly  be  stopped, 
seeing  that  our  means  and  popu- 
lation are  increasing,  and  plenty 
of  racehorses  can  be  found  to 
compete  in  them.  The  stamina 
of  our  racehorses  is  no  doubt  of 
vital  importance,  not  only  to  the 
Turf,  but  also  to  us  all  as  a  horse- 
loving,  horse  -  employing,  and 
exporting  people.  To  increase 
the  length  of  our  courses  may 
encourage  stamina,  but  I  affirm 
that  we  are  now  suffering  in  a  ! 
great  degree  from  too  artificial  ; 
rearing  and  in-breeding,  the  sure  \ 
precursors  of  sprint  racers,  rather  j 
than  from  the  want  of  length  in  ] 
our  courses.  As  an  illustration 
of  this,  do  we  not  see  horses  im< 
ported  from  Australia  and  America  . 
week  by  week  coming  out,  and; 
winning  our  races,  over  courses  of 
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a  mile  and  upwards  ?     And  what 
is  it  that  brings  about  their  im- 
portation at  high  prices    except 
their    known     stamina?       Some 
people,  whose  knowledge  and  au- 
thority  are   undoubted,  consider 
that  we  run  our  horses  too  much, 
especially  at  two  years  old,  and 
unquestionably  the  present  system 
of  trials  at  home  is  one  which 
tends  to  upset  them  very  much, 
and  their  public  tests  at  five  fur- 
longs, even  in  March,  are  subver- 
sive of  their  stamina  in  the  future. 
Where  the  Jockey  Club  could 
have  done  effective  service  to  the 
Turf,    in     my    humble    opinion, 
would  have  been  in  debating  dis- 
passionately on  the  question    of 
half-mile  racing  for  two-year-olds 
up  to  the  first  week  in  July,  and 
the  system  of  the  starting  gate 
being  made  universal  for  all  two- 
year-old  races,  and  races  not  ex- 
ceeding   five     furlongs.      It    has 
never   been    made    clear    to    my 
mind  why  two-year-old  half-mile 
races  for  the    first    half   of   the 
racing    season     were    abolished. 
What  splendid  contests  we  used 
to  see  for  the  Maiden  Plates  at 
Epsom  and  Ascot,  in  which  many 
of  our  best  horses  have  made  their 
debut.      Unless  my  memory  fails 
me,  Rosicrucian  won  his  first  race 
in  the  Maiden  Plate  of  half  a  mile 
at  Ascot,  and  what  fine  contests 
we  have  seen  for  the  Chesterfield 
Stakes    at.    Newmarket.      Many 
horses  which   have  shown  speed 
at  half  a  mile  have  proved  them- 
selves stayers  in  their  three-  and 
four-year-old  days,  and  this  may 
fairly   be  attributed  to  their  not 
having  been  too  hardly  pressed  in 
their  early  two-year-old  career  to 
gallop    five   furlongs  before  their 
powers  were  fully  developed. 

In  looking  through  the  Racing 
Calendar  of  1879,  I  find  far 
fewer  five  furlong  races,  and  more 
races  above  a  mile  than  in  1898. 
There  were  many  half-mile  races, 


it  is  true,  and  some  were  for  all 
ages.  That  horses  of  three  years 
and  upwards  should  be  called  upon 
to  race  at  least  five  furlongs  seems 
reasonable  enough,  but  the  case 
with  two-year-olds  is  entirely 
different.  Their  galloping  dis- 
tance should  be  progressive,  and 
by  their  being  taught  to  start  from 
the  machine  or  gate  much  advan- 
tage would  be  gained,  and  their 
tempers  would  not  be  so  much 
upset  as  at  present. 

All  this  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
discussed  by  our  Turf  legislators, 
and  the  opinions  systematically 
taken  of  our  eminent  trainers, 
owners  of  horses,  and  clerks  of 
courses.  There  is  little  doubt 
upon  which  side  the  majority 
would  be,  nor  of  the  benefit  which 
would  accrue  to  the  Turf  by  the 
change.  The  French  are  an 
astute  people  in  their  racing  rules, 
and  in  prohibiting  early  two-year- 
old  racing  altogether,  they  no 
doubt  contribute  to  the  staying 
abilities  of  their  horses,  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  success  of  their 
many  long  distance  races  as  com- 
pared with  ours,  and  by  their 
being  able  to  beat  us  in  our  great- 
est Cup  races. 

We  have  been  sacrificing  our 
best  courses  to  mile  races ;  the 
straight  mile  has  been  everywhere 
the  desideratum.  How  many  of 
them  will  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  extra  half  mile  with- 
out being  very  much  on  the  turn 
puzzles  me  not  a  little.  How,  for 
instance,  will  Alexandra  Park  be 
able  to  afford  one  and  a  half 
miles  without  starting  at  the  win- 
ning-post and  making  a  sharp 
loop  for  the  run  home  ? 

The  new  rule  ought  to  bring 
into  vogue  once  more  racing  under 
Newmarket  rules  on  such  a  beau- 
tiful course  as  Ludlow,  with  its 
maiden  turf,  and  one  and  a  half 
miles  circumference,  on  which  in 
old  days  some  of  the  best  horses 
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of  .their  day  used  to  compete.  It  is 
certainly  a  blot  on  the  escutcheon 
of  the  proud  county  of  Salop  that 
it  has  not  a  race  meeting  of  the 
legitimate  type  within  its  borders, 
and  one  which  might  so  easily  and 
successfully  be  effaced  at  Lud- 
low and  Shrewsbury. 

1  have  left  much  unsaid  on 
this  interesting  subject  of  Turf 
Reform,  knowing  full  well  that 
with  a  body  like  the  Jockey  Club, 
moving  as  it  does  with  such 
deliberate  slowness  and  circum- 
spection, that  no  good  purpose 
will  be  served  by  making  sugges- 
tions, which  are  not  likely  to  come 
within  the  scope  of  their  practical 
ideas  in  the  present  decade,  but 
I  do  with  all  earnestness  express 
a  hope  that  early  two-year-old 
racing  at  half  a  mile  should  be 
allowed,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
two  races  at  each  meeting  of  two 
days,  one  only  to  be  a  selling  race, 
and  four  for  four  days,  and  that 
the  starting  machine  should  be 
employed  on  straight  courses  of 
half  a  mile  and  five  furlongs. 
This  added  to  the  condition  now 
proposed  of  having  one  race  of  at 


least  a  mile  and  a  half  at  each 
meeting  will  give  a  fresh  impetus 
to  high  class  racing,  which. 
sadly  needs.  It  will  also  _~ 
chance  to  early  two-year-olds^ 
speed,  which  cannot  comr. 
than  half  a  mile,  and  yet 
to  have  a  value,  because  .'j 
fillies  sometimes  make 
brood  mares,  and  the  colts  < 
jumpers.  Trainers  will 
how  much  it  grieves  them  i 
to  draft  so  many  youngst 
when  tried  in  the  early 
cannot  stay  five  furlongs^! 
must  never  be  forgotten 
racing,  as  in  all  else,  we 
from  use  and  misuse,  or 
abuse,  and  that  we  have  co 
ally  to  guard  against  the. 
creeping  in  of  abuses,  which 
to  sap  the  superiority  o& 
thoroughbreds.  Lord  Ma  "~* J 
has  well  described,  the 
tied  racer,  when  he  wrote : 

"  Oh,  noblest  vehicle  of  gain  or  1 
Misused,  mismanaged,  much 

horse. 
The  untainted    lineage    of   a 
race." 

BORDfl 
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Till  within  the  last  few  months 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that 
presented  itself  to  a  young  officer 
on  joining  a  mounted  corps  in  the 
British  Army  was  the  providing 
himself  with  suitable  chargers. 
A  really  good  horse  for  military 
purposes  is  by  no  means  a  common 
animal,  for  he  should  combine  a 
vast  number  of  excellencies  and 
any  serious  deficiency  will  at  once 
disqualify  him  for  eating  Her 
Majesty's  forage.  A  soldier  should 
be  able  to  trust  his  horse  with 
the  most  implicit  confidence,  and 


happy  indeed  will  he   be  flf-j 
most  friendly  and  sympathcf*' 
animals  yields  to  him    con 
friendship    and    sympathy, 
performance  of  duty  depends*! 
greater  extent  than  many  pofl 
realise  on  the  suitability  off 
charger  to  the  work  that 
be  performed,  and  many  a 
owes  the  character  which  he 
have    gained    for   readiness 
efficiency  to  the  fact  that  he 
been  well    mounted    in    time 
trial.     The  officer  of  cavalry  who  I 
must  lead  his  men  into  the  crash 
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of  squadrons,  where    an   instant 
response  from  his  charger  to  the 
slightest  hint  from    hand  or  leg 
may  save  his  life  in  the  hand-to- 
hand  melee;  or  must  be  ready  to 
undertake  the  most    far-reaching 
and  daring  reconnaissance,  whose 
entire  success  will  depend  on  the 
same    faithful     servant's     speed, 
stoutness  and  jumping  power ;  the 
officer  of  artillery   who,   in   front 
of  his  battery,  must  sweep  at   a 
stretching  gallop,  while  he  is  coolly 
deciding  upon  the  exact  position 
in  which  he  will  place  his   guns 
most  judiciously ;  and  the  officer 
of    transport,     whose     powerful 
roadster  must  be  an  example  of 
almost  perpetual   motion   on  the 
weary     march,      keeping      order 
throughout  the   long  and    heavy 
column,  will  all  realise  how  much 
they  owe  to  the  good  and  gallant 
animals    that    never    play    them 
false.     And     besides     the    stern 
duties     to     be     performed,     the 
"pride,  pomp  and  circumstance  " 
of  war  must  also  be  considered. 
There   are    many    occasions     on 
which  show  and  state  become  all 
important  and  the  symmetry  and 
good  looks  of  the  war-horse  add 
dignity   and    importance    to    the 
warrior  in  the  eyes  of  an  admiring 
or  critically  envious  crowd.     Mere 
beauty  of   appearance,    however, 
must  never   be  sought   for  as  a 
first  condition  of  a  charger,  for  if 
it  possesses  intrinsic  good  qualities 
in  a  sufficient    degree,   there    is 
little  doubt  that  they  will  natur- 
ally give  him  all  the  real  comeli- 
ness that  can  be  desired. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  officers'  chargers 
in  the  British  Army,  for  very  few 
people,  outside  the  military  pro- 
fession, have  any  clear  knowledge 
on  the  subject  and  undoubtedly 
the  great  mass  of  the  population 
believe  that  the  handsome  and 
useful  animals  which  they  see 
officers  riding  on  parade  or  duty 


are  provided  entirely  at  the  coun- 
try's expense  and  have  much  the 
same  status  as  the  troopers  that 
carry  the  rank  and  file.  At  a 
great  public  function  in  London 
not  long  ago,  one  of  the  crowd, 
who  were  ordered  to  keep  back 
by  a  gorgeous  officer  of  Hussars, 
retorted  "  You  thinks  yourself  a 
very  fine  fellow,  but  remember 
I  pays  for  you*,"  little  realising 
that  the  Hussar's  ^"400  or  ^"500 
worth  of  horseflesh  and  equip- 
ment had  been  paid  for  out  of 
his  own  pocket  and  that  the 
officer  was  also  practically  paying 
a  large  sum  annually  for  the 
privilege  of  serving  his  country. 

It  was  said  above  that  within 
the  last  few  months  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  a  young  officer 
used  to  encounter  in  procuring 
chargers  have  been  removed,  but 
the  general  principle  upon  which 
officers  are  mounted  has  been  in 
force  for  many  long  years  and, 
though  recently  modified,  still 
exists.  We  may  therefore  glance 
at  the  old  general  system  and 
afterwards  note  where  it  is 
now  altered.  Every  officer  of  a 
mounted  corps  must  provide  him- 
self with  two  horses  for  military 
service,  which  are  registered  in 
official  records  as  his  first  and 
second  chargers,  and  for  which, 
as  long  as  they  are  effective,  he 
receives  the  same  daily  rations  as 
are  given  to  troop  horses.  The 
first  must  be  an  animal  sufficiently 
good-looking  for  all  purposes  of 
show  and  must  certainly  possess 
all  the  sterling  qualities  that  are 
essential  to  a  war-horse — strength, 
endurance,  activity  and  an  equa- 
ble, docile  temper  —  it  must  be 
thoroughly  well  trained  and  so 
amenable  to  the  least  instinctive 
indication  given  by  hand  or  leg 
that,  while  moving  at  any  pace 
over  any  country,  however  rough, 
the  rider  may  be  able  to  think  of 
other   things   than  the  control  of 
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his  steed  and  can  concentrate  his 
attention  on  the  duties  of  leader- 
ship. No  animal  can  be  rated  as 
a  first  charger  which  has  not  been 
approved  by  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  corps  as  coming  up 
to  the  necessary  standard  of  merit 
and,  as  a  rule,  commanding 
officers  are  very  sufficiently  diffi- 
cult to  satisfy  in  the  matter.  The 
commanding  officer  also  exer- 
cises a  certain  control  over  the 
manner  in  which  a  first  charger 
may  be  used  and  the  general  rule 
is  that  it  must  be  put  to  no  work 
in  which  it  runs  the  risk  of  being 
incapacitated,  either  by  accidental 
injury  or  by  deterioration  of 
manners,  for  military  duty.  Hack- 
ing in  a  mild  way  may  be  per- 
mitted, but  racing,  hunting  and 
driving  cannot  be  allowed. 

An  officer's  second  charger  is 
not  necessarily  quite  so  highly 
qualified  an  animal  as  his  first, 
though  it  must  approximate  to  it 
in  looks  and  accomplishments 
sufficiently  to  be  able  to  take  its 
place  if  necessity  arises.  It  goes 
through  the  same  training  and,  in 
these  days  when  so  much  hard 
work  is  demanded  from  every 
soldier,  it  has  probably  to  carry  a 
military  saddle  nearly  as  often. 
As  long  as  the  first  charger  is  fit 
for  duty,  however,  and  there  is  no 
immediate  military  pressure  that 
demands  its  service,  the  second 
charger  may  be  used  for  any 
purpose  and  it  is  generally  the 
most  useful  of  slaves.  It  takes 
its  turn  as  a  hunter,  it  goes  in 
the  dogcart  and  it  may  sometimes 
face  the  starter  on  the  flat  or  in 
a  steeplechase.  Like  the  first 
charger,  it  must  be  approved  by 
the  commanding  officer  and  is 
subject  to  regimental  ordinances, 
but  by  these  it  is  treated  with 
much  latitude.  An  officer  is  not 
allowed  to  part  with  either  of  his 
chargers  while  it  is  efficient,  with- 
out special   sanction   and   this   is 


never  given  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  animal  parted  with  can 
be  at  once  satisfactorily  replaced. 
It  has  always  been  a  matter  of 
trouble  and  uncertainty  to  procure 
good  chargers  and   that  for  one 
very   sufficient    reason.      A  man 
might   buy  young  horses  appar- 
ently possessing  all  the  necessary 
qualifications,  but  when  they  come 
to  be  trained,  they  might  develop 
some  defect  of  temper  or  some 
weakness  of  constitution,  which, 
though  it  might  be  comparatively 
unimportant  in  many  equine  walks 
of  life,  quite  incapacitates  them 
for  military  work.     Buying  horses 
for  chargers  is,   at   best,   putting 
one's  hand  in  a  lucky  bag.    One 
may  draw  a  prize,  but  there  are 
always    many  blanks.      There  is 
probably   not  a  single   officer  of 
Cavalry  or  Artillery  in  the  service 
who  could  not  tell  a  melancholy 
story  of  the  amount  of  money  that 
he  has  expended  and  the  number 
of   disappointments  that  he  has 
experienced  before  he  could  mount 
himself  even  fairly  well.     Really 
good,  sound,  trained  chargers  are 
never  in  the  market.    If  any  officer, 
owning  such  animals,   is  leaving 
his  corps,  they  are  at  once  snapped 
up  by  some  brother  officer,  who 
thinks  himself  fortunate  in  having 
the  chance.     When  the  buying  of 
troop  horses  was  in  the  hands  of 
colonels  of  corps,  the  regimental 
dealers  were  supposed  to  provide, 
when     required,     horses    fit    for 
chargers  at   ^"50   a   piece.    But 
these   horses  were  generally  un- 
satisfactory. They  were  four-year- 
olds,  possibly  only  three,  and,  even 
if  they  turned  out  well  eventually, 
it  was  a  long  time  before  they  were 
fit  for  any  work.     We  believe  that 
chargers  may  be  procured  through 
the  present  Remount  Department, 
but  here  also  the  result  is  often 
disappointing.    Of  course,  the  best 
thing  that  an  officer  can  do  is  to 
buy  a  thoroughbred  that  has  been 
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found  too  slow  for  racing  and  that 
has  sufficient  substance  to  grow 
into  an  animal  able  to  carry  some 
weight.  No  animal  is  so  likely  to 
turn  out  well  and  to  have  all  the 
constitution,  manners  and  appear- 
ance that  are  desired.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  not  the  good  fortune  of 
•  every  one  to  have  the  connections 
and  knowledge  necessary  to 
acquire  such  a  horse  except  at  a 
prohibitive  price.  The  great  En- 
glish and  Irish  dealers  will  sup- 
ply very  excellent  chargers,  but 
they  will  ask  their  full  value. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  will 
generally  be  found  the  cheapest  in 
the  long  run  to  go  to  a  really  good 
dealer  and  buy  from  him.  The 
price  may  be  big  but  the  article 
will  be  fairly  reliable  and  much 
trouble  will  probably  be  saved. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  an  officer  who  wishes 
to  find  chargers  is  the  very  proper 
iegulation   which   exists  that   no 
horse  which  has  been  docked  is  fit 
for  the  service.     Quite  irrespec- 
tive of  the  chances  of  going  on  a 
campaign,  when  chargers  must  of 
necessity  be  picketed  out  in  the 
open,   the   horses  of  officers  are 
now  required  every  year  to  take 
part  with   their   masters  in  field 
manoeuvres   at   home   under  war 
conditions,  and  no  one  can  fail  to 
,  Understand  the  misery  that  would 
be  inflicted  on  an  animal  exposed 
to  the  assaults  of  innumerable  flies 
if  it  had  not  the  fair  appendage  pro- 
vided by  nature  for  the  purpose 
of  brushing  away  its  tormentors, 
But  most  of  the   horses  in  the 
country,  best  fitted  to  be  used  as 
chargers,   have,   in   deference    to 
modern    taste,    been    docked    in 
their  youth  and  are  therefore  un- 
available.    It  seems  impossible  to 
understand  the  fashion  of  cutting 
the  tail  short,  and  not  only  that, 
but  also  of  cruelly  removing  some 
of  the  vertebrae  which  support  it. 
It  is  believed  in  theory  that  it  sets 


off  the  horse's  quarters  and  gives 
them  a  more  massive  and  sport- 
ing appearance.  That  it  succeeds 
in  attaining  this  end  is  doubtful 
and  it  certainly  does  not  gain 
any  other.  It  has  only  become 
dominant  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  and  is  probably 
stimulated  by  the  same  fancy  that 
seeks  old  furniture,  old  prints  and 
old  ornaments  whose  chief  merit 
is  that  they  recall  a  bygone  day. 
It  is  believed  that  some  masters 
of  hounds,  and  among  them  Lord 
Lonsdale  and  Mr.  Leopold  Roths- 
child have  set  their  faces  against 
docking  and  will  not  receive  into 
their  very  perfect  hunt  establish- 
ments any  horses  which  do  not 
carry  uncurtailed  the  gay  flags 
that  are  so  handsome,  so  full  of 
grace  and  utility.  Would  that 
everybody  would  take  an  exam- 
ple so  good  in  every  sense.  Our 
English  horses  would  not  then 
be  disfigured  and  it  would  not  be 
so  hard  to  find  chargers. 

A  very  important  modification 
in  the  system  of  providing  chargers, 
for  young  officers  was  introduced 
by  an  army  order  some  months 
ago,  and  as  it  is  in  principle  one 
that  Baily  has  strenuously  advo- 
cated, there  is  peculiar  gratification 
in  seeing  it  adopted.  Instead  of 
having  all  the  worry,  expense  and 
delay  that  were  always  inevitable 
in  finding  a  good  first  charger, 
each  subaltern  who  joined  after  a 
certain  date,  is  now  provided  with 
a  trained  and  seasoned  troop  horse, 
which  he  may  retain  entirely  for 
his  own  use.  This  horse  will  take 
the  duties  and  work  of  first 
charger  and  will  be  used  solely 
for  military  purposes.  It  will  be 
kept  in  the  officer's  private  stable 
and  will  be  ridden  by  no  other 
than  him.  If  it  becomes  through 
age,  illness,  or  accident,  unfit  for 
service,  it  will  be  replaced,  and 
will  cause  no  expense  or  loss  to 
the  officer.     Every  subaltern  who 
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is  thus  provided  with  a  horse  will 
pay  /"io  a  year  for  the  use  of  the 
animal,  and  the  intention  is  that 
the  money  so  paid  is  to  be  devoted 
to  augmenting  the  Government 
price,  so  as  to  secure  a  superior 
class  of  horses  for  the  use  of 
officers.  The  troop  horses  which 
are  thus  to  do  the  duty  of  chargers 
are  to  be  extra  to  the  regular 
establishment  of  the  corps.  The 
system  does  not  yet  appear  to 
have  been  thoroughly  worked  out. 
As  has  been  seen,  it  now  only 
applies  to  subalterns  who  may 
have  joined  after  a  certain  date, 
but  as  yet  there  is  no  limit  fixed 
at  which  an  officer  shall  cease  to 
be  thus  supplied  with  a  horse,  and 
it  may  be  supposed  that  in  the 
future,  all  officers  will  be  thus  pro- 
vided with  first  chargers,  if  they 
so  wish,  and  that  a  permanent 
boon  will  be  conferred  on  both 
the  cavalry  and  artillery  services. 
The  conditions  with  regard  to 
second  chargers  are  for  the  present 
left  untouched.  They  are  still  to 
be  bought  out  of  the  officers' 
private  pockets  and  will  still  be 
available  for  any  private  purposes 
when  they  are  not  required  for 
military  duties.  The  authorities 
are  much  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  modification  of  system  that 
has  been  introduced.  Not  only 
are  officers  benefited  by  relief  from 
a  great  expense  and  from  the 
responsibility  of  finding  really 
suitable  chargers,  at  a  time  when 
they  have  little  money  to  spare 
and  have  not  the  knowledge  and 
experience  necessary  for  success- 
ful horse  dealing,  but  the  actual 
efficiency  of  regiments  will  be 
greatly  improved.  All  the  horses 
ridden  as  first  chargers  will  pre- 
sumably be  more  of  one  class  than 
heretofore.  All  will  be  equally 
seasoned  and  fit  for  service,  and 
there  will  be  no  temptation  to 
retain  some  old  favourite  in  a 
responsible    position    when    it    is 


becoming  stricken  in  years.  The 
animals  provided  by  Government 
will  retire  into  the  depot  squadron 
and  be  replaced  when  they  are  too 
old  for  campaigning,  exactly  on 
the  same  system  as  the  troopers  in 
the  ranks. 

The  regulations  for  the  English 
Army  have  hitherto  allowed  a 
subaltern  to  draw  rations  and  to 
have  stabling  for  two  horses,  a 
captain  for  three,  and  a  colonel  for 
four.  This  was  never  altered  on 
service,  and  accordingly,  though 
a  senior  officer  on  a  campaign 
could  maintain  a  stud  which  was 
certainly  no  larger  than  he  required 
to  perform  his  duties  properly,  the 
subaltern  was  undoubtedly  under- 
mounted.  Where  a  man  had  only 
two  horses  it  was  always  probable 
that  one  of  them  might  be  in- 
capacitated by  wounds  or  sickness, 
and,  in  that  case,  either  the  other 
would  be  called  upon  to  do  an 
undue  amount  of  work  or  the 
officer  must  be  temporarily 
mounted  on  a  troop  horse,  there- 
by taking  away  a  man  from  the 
effective  strength  of  the  corps. 

In  modern  war  the  tasks  that 
officers  of  cavalry,  especially  junior 
officers,  have  to  perform,  are  long 
and  severe,  and  unless  horses  are 
thoroughly  fit  and  fresh,  the  whole 
object  of  a  movement  or  recon- 
naissance may  be  lost,  because 
the  poor  animals  are  too  weary  to 
complete  the  work  or,  if  it  is  com- 
pleted, to  carry  their  riders  back 
to  safety.  A  great  step  in  the 
right  direction  has  within  the  past 
few  months  been  taken  by  the 
authorities  in  ruling  that  now 
every  officer  is  to  be  allowed  to 
have  three  horses  on  service. 
This  arrangement  will  provide 
that  subalterns  shall  have  a  fair 
number  of  animals  for  their  work ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  colonel's 
allowance  of  horses  is,  on  service, 
reduced  from  four  to  three.  Any- 
body  who    knows   what    are  the 
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requirements    of    a    commanding 
officer  in  the  field,  will   certainly 
agree  in  thinking  that  four  horses 
are  not,  by  any  means,  more  than 
he  requires.     If    we   think  of    a 
very  ordinary  day's  work,  we  may 
easily  see  how  he    may  require 
three  horses  at    least.      He  has 
been  marching  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment  for  long  and  weary  hours 
and,  even  if  there  has  been  no 
fighting,  his  horse  has  probably 
had  quite  enough  fatigue  for  one 
day  by  the  time  he  arrives  at  the 
new    camp     or     bivouac.      The 
colonel    may    possibly    be     field 
officer  of  the  day  and  it  becomes 
his  duty  to  place  outposts,  which 
involves  traversing  backwards  and 
forwards  many  miles  of  country, 
and,  when  that  job  is  over,  it  is  as 
J     likely  as  not  that  he  may  have  to 
ride  over  to  the  brigade  or  divi- 
I     sional    headquarters     to     receive 
instructions  for  the  morrow  and 
possibly  to  accompany  the  general 
;    in  a  reconnaissance  of  the  ground 
over  which  operations  may  take 
place.     We  all  know  what  a  relief 
it  is  to  a  tired  man  to  get  upon 
a  fresh,  unwearied  horse,  and  it 
seems  very  poor  economy  indeed 
J    to  expose  the  colonels  of  our  regi- 
ments to  more  fatigue  than  they 
are  inevitably  called  upon  to  en- 
counter.     It  is  very   right    that 
J    subalterns     should     have     three 
I    horses  on   a  campaign,  but   this 
i    concession    should  not   be    made 
at  the  expense  of   the  colonel's 
'    allowance. 

By  the  way,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  what  a  large  number  of 
horses  were  considered  by  officers 
to  be  essential  in  the  army  of  the 
first  Napoleon.  In  the  numerous 
memoirs  of  the  Grande  Armee's 
officers  which  have  lately  ap- 
peared, constant  references  are 
made  to  the  studs  that  each  man 
collected  before  taking  the  field. 
Even  Baron  Lejeune,  an  Infantry 
Brigadier,  entered  upon  the  cam- 
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paign  of  1813  with  twelve  horses, 
and  this  number  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  in  any  way  re- 
markable. 

Officers'  chargers  are  trained 
by  the  rough  riders  of  a  corps 
under  the  superintendence  of  the 
riding  master,  and  in  every  regi- 
ment there  are  generally  to  be 
found  two  or  three  non-commis- 
sioned officers  or  privates,  men 
with  fine  hands  and  good  temper, 
to  whom  is  always  entrusted  this 
most  responsible  duty.  The 
officers  who  have  the  most  highly 
broken  and  confidential  chargers 
are,  however,  the  finished  horse- 
men, fortunately  not  uncommon 
in  the  English  Army,  who  them- 
selves put  the  final  polish  on  the 
training.  It  has  often  been  sug- 
gested that,  as  is  the  rule  in 
some  foreign  countries,  the 
younger  officers  should  personally 
break  their  own  horses,  and  it  is 
argued  that,  if  they  did  so,  they 
would  gain  an  amount  of  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  practical 
horsemanship  which  are  to  be 
procured  in  no  other  way.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  heard  the  most 
flattering  accounts  of  the  riding 
of  subalterns  in  the  great  conti- 
nental armies.  They  may  not  be 
such  good  men  across  a  country 
as  the  officers  of  an  English  regi- 
ment, but,  for  any  ordinary  mili- 
tary riding,  they  are  reported  to 
be  quite  as  efficient,  if  not  in 
some  respects  better.  The  most 
important  reason  assigned  for  this 
is  that  each  one  of  them  has  to 
train  and  make  his  own  horse. 
Nobody  but  he  mounts  the 
animal  and  whatever  it  requires 
to  know,  he  must  teach.  Nor  is 
this  training  confined  to  the 
manege  alone,  for  there  are  really 
fairly  formidable  fences  in  all  the 
training  grounds  and  every  horse 
must  negociate  them  daily.  We 
are  not,  however,  inclined  to 
favour  the  idea  that  our  officers 
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should  break  their  own  horses. 
No  doubt  they  might  learn  some- 
thing by  doing  so,  but,  if  they 
were  to  undertake  the  task,  they 
would  be  absolutely  tied  to  their 
barracks  until  it  was  accom- 
plished, for  in  the  training  of  a 
horse  there  must  be  no  inter- 
mission even  of  a  single  day. 
They  would  be  unable  to  take 
part  in  many  pursuits  which 
afford  as  much  permanent  benefit 
and,  even  under  present  circum- 
stances, they  generally  manage 
to  pick  up  a  very  competent 
knowledge  both  of  the.  theory 
and  practice  of  training  horses. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that, 
unlike  his  foreign  compeer,  the 
English  cavalry  officer  does  not 
confine  his  riding  to  the  manege 
and  drill  ground  alone,  but  takes 
most  of  his  amusement  in  some 
form  of  horsemanship  or  another, 
either  hunting,  polo  or  racing. 
In  this  he  every  day  learns  some- 
thing which  throughout  his  career 
will  be  just  as  useful  to  him  in 
the  long  run  as  the  experience  to 
be  gained  by  tackling  an  un- 
broken remount. 

Take  it  all  round  we  may,  we 
believe,  congratulate  ourselves 
that,  in  the  English  Army,  the 
officers  are  better  mounted  than 
in  any  other.  This  has  certainly 
been  the  case  in  the  past  and  it 
will,  not  be  the  fault  of  the  officers, 
if  it  is  not  the  case  in  the  future. 
In  our  Peninsular  wars,  the 
English  cavalry  officers  on  their 
well-bred  horses  hovered  on  the 
flanks  of  the  French  Army  and 
rode  boldly  close  to  the  enemy 
to  make  their  observations,  note 
book  in  hand,  defying  any  at- 
tempts to  pursue  them  or  keep 
them  permanently  at  a  distance; 
and  in  the  Crimea,  among  the 
many  magnificent  components  of 
our  force,  before  that  force  was 
annihilated  by  hardship  and  pri- 
vation, no  feature  struck  friends 


and  foes  with  greater  admiration 
than  the  officers'  chargers  both  in 
cavalry  and  artillery.  To-day 
the  highest  compliment  is  paid 
to  our  English  horses  by  the 
persistent  way  in  which  buyers 
for  both  the  French  and  German 
Armies  draw  upon  our  supply 
both  for  sires  to  do  duty  in  their 
breeding  establishments  and  for 
well-bred  animals  to  carry  officers 
and  men  at  once.  Fortunately, 
we  have  still  in  England  and 
Ireland  a  supply,  sufficient  if  not 
airf^fe,  of  good  nags,  and  the 
great  and  patriotic  efforts  now 
being  made  to  improve  the 
various  breeds  that  are  especially 
suitable  for  military  service 
should  ensure  that  that  supply 
will  increase  and  improve  rather 
than  diminish  and  deteriorate. 
Special  encouragements  are  also 
given  for  the  production  by 
breeders  of  a  class  of  horses 
likely  to  make  chargers  by  the 
giving  of  prizes  for  such  animals, 
and  prizes  are  also  offered  for  the 
best  chargers  now  serving.  We 
are  able  to  present  our  readers 
with  a  portrait  of  the  prizewinner 
at  the  last  show  of  the  "  Hunters' 
Improvement  Society,"  which 
appeared  to  very  competent 
judges  a  model  of  an  officer's 
charger  for  service  in  the  proud 
Brigade  of  Cuirassiers,  that  is  the 
body  guard  of  our  Queen. 

But  the  British  Army  does  not 
serve  in  the  United  Kingdom 
alone,  and  any  man  who  has 
passed  a  lifetime  in  its  ranks  has 
made  acquaintance  with  many  and 
various  classes  of  horses  in  peace 
and  war.  He  may  well  reckon 
among  the  long  list  of  animals  that 
have  served  him  as  chargers,  be- 
sides the  stately,  nearly  clean  bred 
horses  that  he  has  ridden  on  home 
parades,  bucking  Walers  that  have 
eaten  the  sweet  grasses  of  Gipps- 
land,  gay  little  Arabs  that  have 
followed  their  dams  near  the  black 
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tents  of  the  Najd,  Barbs  and 
Spaniards  ridden  in  Mediterranean 
stations,  Syrians  in  Egypt,  Per- 
sians, Americans,  Veldt  bred 
horses  in  South  Africa,  and,  if  he 
has  gone  very  far  afield,  even 
sturdy  little  Pegu  ponies  in  Burma. 
AH  have  their  peculiar  merits  and 
all  equally  have  their  peculiar 
eccentricities  and  failings,  but  how 
many  kind  memories-  are  con- 
nected with  each  of  these  and  how 
fully  a  soldier  feels  that  they  have 
been  an  important  part  of  his  life 
and  life's  history ! 

Not  seldom  faithful  and  gallant 
steeds  that  have  smelt  powder 
return  to  England  and,  almost 
equally  with  their  masters,  are 
objects  of  the  deepest  interest  and 
almost  reverence  when  they  are 
seen  in  public.  We  have  seen 
many  in  our  time,  but  let  us  think 
of  two  especially.  Who  that  used 
to  frequent  the  Park  in  the  early 
sixties  does  not  remember  the 
eusemble  of  the  man  and  horse  that 
went  together,  first  of  England's 
chivalry,  into  the  valley  of  death 
at  Balaclava  ?  Lord  Cardigan 
was  the  beau  ideal  of  an  Hussar, 
and  the  thoroughbred  chestnut 
was  worthy  of  the  foremost  place 
in  peace  or  war  among  England's 
war-horses.  Kingslake's  descrip- 
tion of  their  great  feat  of  arms 
comes  to  our  mind,  how  the  "  regi- 
ments of  the  first  line  still  had  in 
their  front  the  same  rigid  Hussar 
for  their  guide,  still  kept  their 
eyes  fastened  on  the  crimson -red 
overalls  and  the  white  near  hind 
leg  of  the  chestnut  which  showed 
them  the  straight  honest  way — 
the  way  down  to  the  mouths  of 
the  guns." — Would  that  all  whose 
destiny  places  them  in  the  saddle 
in  front  of  English  cavalry  may  ride 
with  the  stern  determination  of  the 
old  cavalry  general  and  be  able  to 
trust  their  fortunes,  as  he  did  at  a 
great  crisis  of  life,  to  a  friend  as 
kind,  as  generous  and  as  bold  ! 


Pass  we  to  the  great  Jubilee 
procession  of  last  year.  Alter  the 
august  Lady  who  then  received 
the  affectionate  homage  of  a  world- 
wide empire,  the  figure  which  was 
perhaps  the  most  observed  of  all 
observers  was  that  of  Lord  Roberts 
of  Kandahar.  Slowly  pacing 
along  on  an  old  white  Arab,  wor- 
thily in  command  of  the  grand 
detachments  that  represented  the 
loyal  Eastern  and  Colonial  forces 
of  the  Empress,  everybody  saw  in 
him  the  gallant  man  at  arms,  the 
daring  and  experienced  general, 
the  wise  administrator,  the  trusty 
servant  of  the  State,  who  had 
grown  grey  in  the  unswerving  per- 
formance of  duty.  Once  more 
England's  children  could  see  proof 
that 

"  Not  once  or  twice  in  our  rough  island 
story 
The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory." 

And  among  all  the  noble  steeds 
that  showed  so  bravely  that  day 
in  their  trappings  of  ceremony, 
none  had  done  such  service  as 
the  old  white  Arab  Vonolel,  for 
it  had  carried  its  master  through 
the  long  Afghan  campaign  and  in 
the  historic  march  from  Kabul  to 
Kandahar.  Alone  among  English 
war  horses,  it  wears  medals  for 
war  service.  By  special  per- 
mission of  Her  Majesty,  it  has 
been  decorated  with  the  Kabul 
medal  with  four  clasps  and  the 
Kabul- Kandahar  star,  and  these 
proud  insignia  of  dangers  braved 
and  hardships  encountered  hang 
upon  its  breastplate.  It  is  said 
that  one  lady  spectator  of  the 
procession,  noticing  the  medals 
on  the  old  horse  and  seeing  also 
the  blaze  of  decorations  on  Lord 
Roberts'  breast,  naively  remarked 
that  she  supposed  the  Field 
Marshal  had  so  many  medals  for 
service  that  he  was  obliged  to 
make  his  horse  carry  some  of 
them.  Vonolel  is  the  type  of  a 
high  class  Arab  charger.     Named 
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after  the  famous  Lushai  chief,  it 
traces  its  descent  from  the  best 
blood  of  the  desert  and  worthily 
it  has  lived  up  to  the  traditions 
of  an  immemorial  past.  Kind, 
bold,  handy  and  hardy,  it  is  the 
very  animal  to  carry  a  great 
leader  of  men  in  the  scenes  that 
make  history. 

Great  as  is  the  renown  that  the 
little  horse  has  gained  and  great 
as  is  the  affection  that  a  brilliant 
horseman  like  Lord  Roberts  be- 
stows on  a  faithful  old  friend  and 
comrade,  there  are  many  chargers 


that  in  a  humbler  sphere  have 
lived  an  equally  faithful  and 
devoted  life  and  to  whom  their 
old  soldier  masters  feel  an  equally 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  service 
rendered  to  them  and  their 
interests. 

41  There  are  men  both  good  and  wise  who 
hold  that  in  a  future  state 
Dumb  creatures  we  have  cherished  here 

below  J 

Shall  give  us  joyous  greeting  beyond  the        i 

golden  gate ;  *  ' 

Is  it  folly  that  I  hope  it  may  be  so?" 

C.  Stein. 


The  Revised  Laws  of  Billiards. 


The  Rules  of  Billiards,  authorised 
by  the  Billiard  Association  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  though 
undoubtedly  an  improvement  on 
their  predecessors,  have  long 
sorely  needed  both  revision  and 
redrafting.  This  task,  recently 
entrusted  by  the  Association  to  a 
Special  Committee,  whose  names, 
however,  are  not  given,  has  at 
length  been  completed.  Within 
the  limits  of  a  short  article  we 
propose  to  draw  attention  to  the 
chief  features  of  the  revised  Rules, 
or,  more  correctly,  Laws  of  Bil- 
liards, which  will  come  into  force 
on  October  1st,  1898. 

These  Laws,  which  number 
thirty-eight,  are  followed  by  mis- 
cellaneous definitive  matter,  which 
should  properly  have  preceded 
them,  relating  to  (1)  The  Table, 
(2)  The  Appointments  used  in 
the  Game,  (3)  Terms  used  in  the 
Game. 

Rule  III.  prohibits  the  use  of 
the  "  push-stroke, "  and  rules  it 
foul,  greatly  to  our  satisfaction. 
One  should  always  be  open  to 
conviction,     and,      although     in 


11  Hints  on  Billiards,"  written  in 
1894,  we  expressed  a  wish  that 
the  push-stroke  might  never  be 
abolished  in  the  English  game, 
yet  very  shortly  afterwards  grave 
reasons  for  joining  the  ranks  of 
its  opponents  forced  themselves 
upon  us.  Long  runs  of  nursery 
cannons  (a  method  of  scoring  in 
itself  largely  dependent  on  knack 
or  trick),  made  by  the  frequent 
use  of  a  stroke  prohibited  in  the 
French  and  American  games, 
threatened  English  Billiards  with 
a  "  monotony  "  to  be  deplored  far 
more  than  that  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  really  genuine  spot-stroke, 
and  that  the  game,  pruned  of  a 
spurious  and  dangerous  growth, 
will  now  gain  fresh  vigour  in 
more  desirable  directions  seems 
indisputable.  Allusion  will  again 
be  made  to  the  "  push,"  regarding 
its  treatment  as  a  foul  stroke. 

Rule  IV.,  referring  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  game,  eluci- 
dates, in  conjunction  with  Rule 
XIV.,  a  point,  not  clearly  disclosed 
in  previous  Codes  and  little  under- 
stood by  ordinary  players,  to  the 
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effect  that  a  player  in  hand, 
though  he  must  play  out  of  baulk 
(save  at  a  ball  just  playable), 
may  play  bricole,  off  one  or  more 
cushions  in  baulk,  at  a  ball  out 
of  baulk,  provided,  of  course,  that 
his  ball,  before  leaving  baulk, 
does  not  come  in  contact  with 
another  in  baulk.  This  stroke  is 
sometimes  extremely  useful,  as 
being  the  only  way  of  cannoning 
when  one  object  ball  lies  in  baulk 
and  covers  the  other  which  is 
playable. 

Touching  a  ball  with  the  point 
of  the  cue,  either  when  taking  aim 
or  in  the  act  of  striking,  is  a  stroke, 
even  if,  the  striker  being  in  hand, 
the  ball  does  not  go  out  of  baulk 
(Rules  V.  and  XVI.,  which  should 
have  been  grouped).  No  dis- 
crimination is  now  made  between 
the  two  acts  of  aiming  and  striking 
which  together  make  the  stroke,  a 
mode  of  procedure  consistent  and 
just  enough,  save,  perhaps,  in  the 
case  of  a  player  in  hand  touching 
his  ball  whilst  aiming,  for  he  has 
the  right  to  move  his  ball  any- 
where within  the  "  D M  before 
making  his  stroke. 

Rule  VII.  still  directs  the  spot- 
ting of  the  red  ball,  if  the  billiard 
spot  be  occupied,  on  the  pyramid 
spot,  or,  if  that  also  be  occupied, 
on  the  centre  spot.  It  contains, 
however,  the  following  startling 
addition : — "  If,  however,  the  red 
ball  be  pocketed  from  the  billiard 
spot  twice  in  consecutive  strokes 
by  the  same  player,  and  not  in 
conjunction  with  any  other  score, 
it  shall  be  placed  on  the  centre 
spot ;  if  a  ball  prevent  this,  then 
on  the  pyramid  spot,  and  if  both 
centre  and  pyramid  spots  be 
covered,  then  on  the  billiard  spot. 
When  the  red  ball  is  again 
pocketed,  it  shall  be  placed  on  the 
billiard  spot."  Thus  the  Billiard 
Association  which,  by  instituting 
the  Professional  and  Amateur 
All  -  In      Championships,      have 


hitherto  posed  as  supporters  of 
the  spot-stroke,  now  appear  in  a 
new  light.  Not  content  with  the 
mere  barring  of  the  spot-stroke  at 
will,  which  should  surely  satisfy 
the  most  rabid  opponent  of  its 
"  monotony,"  that  body  now  aims 
at  its  total  extinction  by  a  measure, 
in  our  opinion,  most  arbitrary. 
By  all  means,  say  we,  let  profes- 
sionals, for  purely  business  reasons, 
continue,  as  they  have  done  during 
the  last  decade,  to  boycott  the 
stroke  and  neglect  its  practice. 
The  fact  still  .remains  that  the 
spot-stroke  has  been  part  and 
parcel  of  our  English  game  since 
this  century  was  young,  and  it 
seems  an  intolerable  hardship 
that  those  amateurs,  who,  like 
myself,  have  made  it  a  special 
subject  of  study  at  the  cost  cf 
much  time  and  trouble,  should 
be  suddenly  and  arbitrarily  robbed 
of  the  fruits  of  our  toil.  With 
this  protest  want  of  space  compels 
me  to  leave  the  question,  which,  I 
hope,  is  not  finally  disposed  of. 
I  will,  however,  point  out  that, 
provided  the  proposed  abolition  of 
the  spot-stroke  is  in  the  near 
future  carried  into  effect,  it  will 
be  well  to  have,  in  the  two  cases 
provided  for  in  the  Law  under 
discussion,  one  and  the  same  rule 
for  spotting  the  red  ball,  viz.,  on 
the  centre  spot,  or,  if  that  be 
occupied,  on  the  pyramid  spot; 
the  Revising  Committee's  pro- 
bable intention  in  spotting  the 
red  ball,  after  two  consecutive 
spot-strokes,  on  the  centre  spot 
being  to  avoid  the  contingency  of 
a  run  of  hazards  being  made  from 
the  pyramid  spot. 

Rule  XIX.  next  attracts  notice. 
If  the  object  balls  become 
"jammed"  in  the  jaws  of  a 
pocket,  they  are  now  to  be  spotted 
as  in  the  case  of  the  striker's  ball 
touching  another,  and  the  striker 
plays  on  from  hand.  Thus  the 
ridiculous  "jam  "  stroke,  by  means 
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of  which  I  once  made  101  con- 
secutive cannons,  only  breaking 
down  through  sheer  weariness  and 
disgust,  is  now  totally  disallowed, 
as  I  urged  in  "  Hints  on  Bil- 
liards." A  further  clause  quite 
superfluously  provides  that,  if 
the  greater  part  of  any  ball  so 
situated  be  off  the  table,  it  shall 
be  held  to  be  pocketed  ;  surely 
— besides  being  unnecessary — a 
most  improper  stipulation,  and 
one  contrary  to  all  billiard  com- 
mon-sense. 

"  The  marker  shall  not  give 
advice  on  thegame"  (Rule  XXIII.). 
Quite  a  proper  regulation,  but 
why  does  it  not  include  specta- 
tors ?  A  question  sure  to  arise 
very  frequently  is  whether  this 
Law  merely  applies  to  advice  or 
instruction  regarding  choice  of 
strokes  or  mode  of  play,  or 
whether,  as  in  Rule  XLV1I.  of 
the  previous  Code  (a  "  frivolous 
and  vexatious  "  enactment  in  the 
eyes  of  the  average  amateur),  it  is 
intended  to  prevent  the  striker, 
when  using  any  of  the  rests,  ask- 
ing the  marker  how  far  he  is  off 
his  ball.  Not  knowing  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Special  Revising 
Committee  on  this  point,  I  think 
that,  taking  into  consideration  the 
wording  of  the  side-heading,  and 
reading  the  word  "  advice  "  in  its 
everyday  sense  of  "  information," 
one  may  be  justified  in  interpret- 
ing this  Law  as  incorporating  the 
just  quoted  intention  of  the  old 
Rule  XLVII. 

The  next  four  rules  form  a 
group,  under  a  sub-heading  en- 
titled "  Scoring,"  followed  by  an- 
other group  of  laws  sub-headed 
"  Foul  Strokes  and  Penalties." 
Rule  XXVIII.  gives  a  list  of  foul 
strokes,  including  (1)  "  pushing, 
instead  of  striking,  the  ball,  or 
striking  the  ball  more  than  once," 
and — surely  a  laughable  misnomer 
— (9)  "  wilfully  interfering  with  an 
opponent,  or  the  run  of  the  balls, 


and  refusing  to  obey  the  referees 
decision." 

Rule  XXIX.,  treating  of  the 
penalty  for  "  pushing,"  we  quote  in 
its  entirety.  "  If  the  striker  *  push T 
his  ball,  or  strike  it  more  than 
once,  he  cannot  score.  If  one  or 
both  of  the  object  balls  have  been 
disturbed  by  a  '  push/  or  a  ball 
struck  more  than  once,  the  non- 
striker  may  have  them  replaced, 
and  direct  that  the  stroke  be  played 
again,  such  stroke  to  be  foul,  or 
he  may  either  break  the  balls 
himself,  or  direct  his  opponent  to 
do  so,  or  he  may  follow  on  from 
the  position  in  which  the  balls 
are  left.  If  the  striker  *  push '  his 
ball  when  giving  a  miss,  or  strike 
it  more  than  once,  his  opponent 
may  direct  him  to  play  the  stroke 
again,  such  stroke  to  be  foul.11 

Here  reference  may  be  made  to  , 
an  important  innovation.  By  the 
former  Rules,  save  in  one  instance, 
in  the  event  of  a  player's  scoring 
after  being  ordered  to  play  the 
stroke  again,  the  score  counted, 
and  he  continued  his  break.  Now, 
any  stroke  so  replayed  is  to  be 
foul,  no  score  made  by  it  counting. 
We  may  point  out,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  the  omission,  in  Rules 
XXXI.  and  XXXII., of  the  words 
"  such  stroke  to  be  foul "  may 
prove  a  possible  source  of  mis- 
understanding. 

Rule  XXXIII.  runs,  "If  the 
striker  play  with  the  wrong  ball, 
and  the  foul  be  claimed,  he  can- 
not score  from  the  last  stroke 
made.  Should  he  have  played 
with  the  red  ball  the  game  is 
forfeited ;  if  with  his  opponent's 
ball,  his  opponent  may  play  from 
the  position  of  either  white  ball, 
have  the  balls  replaced  and 
compel  his  adversary  to  play  the 
stroke  with  the  right  ball,  such 
stroke  to  be  foul,  or  he  may  either 
break  the  balls  himself  or  direct 
his  opponent  to  do  so.  Should 
the  player  exacting  the   penalty 
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elect  to  play  from  the  positioa  of 
his  opponent's  ball,  the  balls  shall 
be  changed  at  once.  Should  the 
striker  discover  the  error  and 
strike  the  right  ball  before  his 
opponent  claims  the  foul,  all  scores 
made  shall  count  to  the  striker, 
and  he  shall  continue  his  break  in 
the  ordinary  manner."  This  last 
clause  strikes  me  as  being  particu- 
larly bad  law. 

Rule  XXXVI.  of  the  new  Code 
is  the  last  to  which  we  need  draw 
attention.  "  If  the  striker,  after 
striking  a  ball,  forces  either  his 
ball  or  any  other  ball  off  the  table, 
he  cannot  score,  and  his  opponent 
may  either  follow  on  from  the 
position  in  which  the  balls  are 
left,  or  he  may  either  break  the 
balls  himself,  or  direct  his  oppo- 
nent to  do  so." 


In 
every  allowance  f  :c 
attendant  open  r  ~. iard  itrz  sliroe, 
arising  from  the  vaned  *z.-i  c:xr- 
plicated  cocdir.  jcs  cf  th*  carre,  I 
must  confess  to  a  :«L.:i£  :c  disap- 
pointment at  the  li:*-s£  wtck  at 
the  billiard  Assonance-  Never- 
theless, even  if  :he  :i*il  Lats  zi 
Billiards  have  ret  to  be  fra-r^i. 
and  those  n:w  a-'hi-nsed  kl~ 
leave  socnethi-s  to  :*  it-scr-si.  a 
decided  advance  in  the  r.  z'zz  direc- 
tion has  been  tnade,  and  -ivers  sf 
Billiards  r^ay  yet  h:pe  to  see 
their  favourite  ra-r.e  c:-:rcl.ff  ":v 
a  code  of  laws  as  ":en*r:ccil  to  n? 
interests,  as  sirrp.e  yet  as  ;~5C  m 
application,  and  as  perfect  inr  ced- 
ing, as  frail  humanity  can  zzjulz 
them. 

J.  P.  Ec:ch*n..x. 


My  Grandfathers  Journals.* 
1 795- 1 820. 

[Being  episodes  in  the  military  career  of  Colonel  Thecnhilus  St.  C-air, 
K.  H.,  formerly  of  the  145th  Foot,  and  some  time  Asv.stact  ;o 
the  department  of  the  Quarter- Master-General/ 

Extracted  by  Major  Arthir  Griffiths. 

XII.— CECILE. 


The  misfortunes  of  the  retreat 
from  Burgos  were  slowly  effaced 
as  the  army  settled  into  its  winter 
quarters.  Lord  Wellington  did 
not  easily  forgive  the  troops  for 
their  misconduct  and  want  of 
discipline,  and  he  published 
several  scathing  general  orders 
on  the  subject.  He  laid  a  heavy 
hand  upon  all  wrong  -  doers; 
courts-martial  were  perpetually 
busy,   and  their  sentences,  how- 


ever severe,  were  a.  ways 


cted. 


*  Copyright.    All  right* 
and  the  United  States. 


reserved  io  Great  Britain 


Some  oncers  were  broken,  many 
severely  reprimanded,  rnara  iders 
were  brought  to  the  ha/:/erds,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  worst  offenders 
were  hanged.  The  Provost  Mar- 
shal in  those  days  wielded  t/rrrible 
power;  but  the  short,  sharp 
shrift  be  gave  was  very  talutary, 
and  had  a  marked  effect  in  im- 
proving discipline. 

But  it  was  not  all  molding  and 
punishment.  Our  chief  tient  hi* 
great  energies  to  reorganifting  and 
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perfecting  every  branch  of  ser- 
vice. He  breathed  his  masterful 
spirit  through  every  department. 
He  sent  secret  agents  to  hunt  out 
the  skulkers  from  the  hospitals; 
he  caused  the  country  to  be 
scoured  near  and  far,  to  Madrid 
itself,  in  search  of  mules;  had 
thousands  of  carts  built  for  trans- 
port and  ordered  a  pontoon  train 
to  be  made.  Under  his  close 
supervision  the  regiments  were 
constantly  practised  in  marching 
and  military  exercises,  their  in- 
terior economy  was  steadily  im- 
proved, their  clothing  was  repaired, 
their  equipment  gradually  com- 
pleted from  head  to  foot,  until  the 
army,  refreshed  by  its  long  rest, 
trained  and  moulded  by  his  firm 
hand,  became  a  splendid  body 
of  seasoned  veterans,  perfect  at 
all  points,  "  prepared,"  as  he  said, 
"to  go  anywhere  and  do  any- 
thing." 

Despite  the  strictness  of  disci- 
pline and  the  frequency  of  parades, 
the  winter  passed  pleasantly,  to 
those  at  least  who  had  the  leisure 
to  enjoy  themselves.  For  them 
there  was  hunting  three  times  a 
week  or  more,  three  packs  of 
hounds  gave  excellent  sport ; 
there  was  shooting  in  plenty, 
game  great  and  small  from  snipe 
and  woodcock  to  ibex  and  wild 
boar.  Each  division  organised 
its  own  race  meeting,  flat  races 
and  steeple-chases  eagerly  con- 
tested, the  light  division  was 
famous  for  its  amateur  theatricals  ; 
and  any  regiment  that  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  stationed  in 
a  good-sized  city  or  town  was  ex- 
pected to  give  a  ball,  to  which 
other  officers  flocked  in  hundreds, 
while  the  Alcalde  of  the  place  pro- 
vided the  ladies.  The  Spanish 
Senoritas  danced  divinely,  and 
must,  I  think,  have  been  born  to 
it,  as  they  were  also  to  flirt  their 
fans  and  use  their  roguish  eyes. 

But  few  of  these  light-hearted 


amusements  fell  to  my  share. 
Early  in  January  Sir  George 
Murray,  the  Quarter  -  Master- 
General  and  head  of  our  depart- 
ment, took  me  in  one  day  to  see 
Lord  Wellington,  who  was  occu- 
pying his  old  house  at  Frenada. 
The  Commander  of  the  Forces 
was  seated  on  the  ground,  a  huge 
map  unrolled  at  his  feet,  which 
he  was  studying  so  deeply  that 
he  hardly  looked  up  at  our  en- 
trance. We  waited  quite  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  he  rose  and 
greeted  us. 

"Ah,  yes,  Colonel  St.  Clair,  to 
be  sure.  Have  you  told  him, 
Murray?  No.  Well,  St.  Clair, 
I've  got  a  long  job  for  you — con- 
fidential you  understand,  but  I 
know  you  can  hold  your  tongue. 
I  want  you  to  make  a  careful 
survey  of  the  districts  north  of 
the  Douro  with  their  roads  and 
communications,  what  they  call 
the  Traz  de  Montes.  Ever  been 
there  ?  '» 

I  confessed  that  I  had  not,  but 
said  I  was  ready  to  carry  out  his 
orders  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

"I'm  sure  of  that,  but  there — 
go  down  on  your  hunkers  and 
look  at  that  map.  What  you 
have  got  to  do  is  to  explore  all 
the  country  between  the  rivers 
Sabor  and  Tua,  the  line  of  Douro 
between  Torre  de  Moncorvo  to 
Miranda  del  Duero  and  north- 
wards as  far  as  Braganza.  The 
sooner  you  get  to  work  the 
better." 

So  I  ordered  out  my  horses, 
bade  Tim  Garrod  lay  in  neces- 
saries and  prepare  himself  for  a 
long  expedition.  We  had  a  hard 
time  before  us,  he  and  I,  but  he 
stuck  to  me  through  it  all  like 
wax.  It  was  an  arduous  under- 
taking, involving  much  hardship 
and  fatigue.  The  weather  was 
abominable,  mid-winter  in  this 
dreary  mountain  country  means 
nearly  incessant  and  bitterly  cold 
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rain ;  every  stream  was  a  raging 
torrent,  the  roads  were  knee-deep 
in  mud.  Roads!  They  hardly 
deserved  the  name,  these  wretched 
mountain  tracts,  winding  in  and 
out  along  tortuous  valleys  and 
over  rugged  slopes.  I  could 
hardly  bring  myself  to  recommend 
them  as  passable  for  troops,  cer- 
tainly not  for  artillery  or  wheeled 
transport;  but,  before  I  left  the 
district,  Spring  arrived,  balmy 
and  genial,  drying  up  the  water- 
courses and  giving  firm  ground 
under  foot.  The  roads  were  still 
difficult,  but  I  thought  better  of 
them,  and  believed  they  might 
be  utilised  if  urgently  required. 

Such  was  my  report  when  I 
returned  to  headquarters.  I  had 
elaborated  it  most  carefully,  ac- 
companying it  with  a  mass  of 
minute  information  and  numer- 
ous plans.  I  had  traced  each 
road  from  Lamego  to  Miranda  del 
Duero  right  through  the  moun- 
tains till  they  reached  the  Esla, 
giving  all  the  villages  and  farms 
and  homesteads  the  supplies  avail- 
able in  corn,  cattle,  horses  and 
mules.  His  lordship  thanked  me 
very  cordially  when  I  waited  on 
him. 

"Very  much  obliged  to  you" 
(Lord  Wellington  was  never  very 
effusive,  and  this  meant  volumes;, 
"a  capital  report.  Know  Gra- 
ham ?  Sir  Thomas  ?  Stop  and 
dine  to-night,  I  want  him  to  meet 
you." 

I  had  often  heard  of  Sir  Thomas 
Graham,  the  brave  old  Scotch 
General,  but  had  never  yet  come 
across  him.  He  had  been  at 
home  on  sick  leave,  for  his  eyes 
troubled  him  greatly;  I  believe 
that  the  constant  use  of  a  spy- 
glass under  the  hot  sun  of  Spain 
had  injured  them,  but  he  had 
come  back  with  sight  much  im- 
proved. There  was  indeed  no 
sign  of  age  in  this  hale  and  hearty 
veteran,  who  was   already  more 


than   sixty,  for    be  bad 
soldiering  iate:^  -ie  Ksec-t-r  "    » 
to  bury  a  terroe  Cvtiiev *•    j-- 
He   was    very    ta_    a^C    -«*r»:  ■ 
made ;  he  had  z.+z~  z*r\*z  j    *e* 
tuxes,  arid   t—    -*z  \vm*  -+r~**i 
sad  and  st  err:  m-jz  "jfl  "*,  *'- 
mouth    relaxed    --t^    *    v«ea  •-*.— 
smile,    and   toere    v<\    a    '/-a.-: 
Scotch  b-rr  :~   r  i   av>w  »•■-.  ■ 
was   f'-Ii   of  ZA-xfrsj  a,*jC   *  *•'. 
ness.     1  kae»  ti*£  ***  jv  et   »<■' 
and  that  be  «ti  a  £sr--;o.«t   +z**'jrr 
but  in  h.s  ta  £   i*z  yr~rvr~*g'm  •#•..• 
sports,  iarrr.  ic  *••'    *«:■:■' r  ;».v  # 
to  nr. Hilary  -.fte-i 

He  a-s^ew»eC  •**•:  a  a  •■  •" 
hearty  w«y  i:j*a  ve  *e*e  •'•■• 
intr  oduo&d. 

**  Ve  -.   'ut   ooe   */    ***e    '-fsjrs  * 

St.  Cia:r*.  1 *  «•:'  'sm-ajk 

I  know  rr-ir.y  of  •***      r    *   v«  » 

lot  of   £;;•  •  '  ?  V  *e        &•'.  ;  *  " 

one  of  :^**:    li*  **:    VO"     *     •++•%' 

No?     A"»e*     i» *i*r "j*^  »*    *^  v»* 

oftbeSTCaX    'X    !*'„,    J      e    «***/'.    V 

you  *»r..areer,  i-iC  ^  "  >*•-»  Y  < -C 
to  tr„;r,k  •*<•  **,  v«  o»,  ".•* 
better  a/-'.  -«.  •  • 

I  c.d  u-x  -.'jrt\'.*'s.  "     voe*/  « 

till  try*:  .oert  C*y  v  •**-!  ,'  '-*.  .*/Z 
cposj  *..•?:  <-'  *.  :  v**  ?*•*•'-'  ^r*-^*? 
at  h-i  re*,  .-ev .     J  •  **e\  *u*  *  • '  "  <  • 


*'v      ?•     **         J* 


I  was  to  t*e  w.'&i 
the  or:  *./  '.*r-  o*  /•  .  V.  *  r^n 
alreaiy  w  •„*;••  t'*av^  *»/•  * 
that  tr-e  ar**.r  »i>  *'/;.'  to  '.*/*: 
the  £e*d.  ^  t  ",  r  'J  .v/ut  *<?-  *'*e 

fcfVt    tO    t*..    ??j«t    *'.a*     **e    **fc    to 

thxou^s  v.Jt  \*cry  oou^*.ry  i  x.a.c 
ju«  burvey^C. 

It  wa*  ear>y  %;>ec  1  caJle^.  yet 
the  Geoerai  '  Lad  been  a .  read  y 
**C»3  the  fc  ^/'  a.*ho^fi  tr..b  wa- 
not  h:s  beio-.ed  Feru^hire,  as  he 
said  with  a  *  zh  when  he  carrie  in 
drevsed  in  h;s  kit  of  the  Graham 
tartan  and  a  chieftain's  feather  in 
his  Scotch  bonnet. 

"I've  been  looking  for  a  cock 
the  morn,  but  the  birds  are  very 
shy.     Down,  Fuss!     Don't  mind 
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him,  St.  Clair,  he  is  a  Frenchman, 
and  of  course  an  ass." 

This  was  spoken  of  a  quaint- 
looking  white  poodle  who  was 
sniffing  suspiciously  at  my  heels 
and  growling ;  but  at  the  General's 
sharp  reproof  he  sat  up  on  his 
hind  legs  with  a  most  unmistak- 
able apology. 

I  knew  the  history  of  Fuss, 
although  I  had  never  seen  him 
before.  The  General  had  got 
him  at  Barossa  after  the  battle ; 
the  poor  brute  had  been  found  on 
the  field  by  the  side  of  his  dead 
master,  whom  he  would  not  leave. 
Sir  Thomas  was  no  doubt  touched 
by  the  dog's  devotion — fidelity  in 
affection  was  one  of  the  strongest 
traits  in  Graham's  fine  character 
— and  with  all  the  patience  and 
skill  of  one  who  knew  dogs  by 
heart,  he  at  last  coaxed  the  for- 
lorn creature  away.  Ere  long 
Fuss  (of  course  he  was  re- 
christened)  transferred  his  devo- 
tion to  his  new  master,  and 
wherever  Graham  went,  up  and 
down  Spain  or  back  to  his  High- 
land home,  the  dog  was  his 
inseparable  companion. 

The  corps  which  Sir  Thomas 
Graham  commanded  was  40,000 
strong,  horse,  foot,  and  guns,  with 
a  pontoon  train,  and  we  crossed 
the  Douro  at  several  points  about 
the  middle  of  May.  Our  march 
was  by  the  roads  I  knew  so  well, 
difficult  and  toilsome  enough,  but 
now  hard  and  firm.  The  country 
was  wildly  grand,  but  offering 
few  resources,  and  our  long  trains, 
carts  and  carriages  and  rations 
"on  the  hoof"  spread  out  for 
miles  and  miles;  but  within  a 
fortnight  we  had  reached  the 
Esla,  having  marched  250  miles. 
It  was  a  great  achievement,  yet 
Wellington,  who  was  awaiting  us 
on  that  river,  was  not  well 
pleased.  "  We  were  two  days 
late,"  he  grumbled,  and  had  spoilt 
his  combinations.    Still  we  crossed 


the  river  on  the  31st,  and  this,  I 
believe,  was  the  first  news  of  our 
march  that  had  reached  the 
enemy.  Its  very  direction  had 
turned  the  whole  defensive  line 
of  the  Douro,  and  as  we  pressed 
on,  compact  and  concentrated, 
continually  outflanking  the  French 
right,  King  Joseph  had  no  choice 
but  to  order  an  immediate  retreat. 
First  Madrid  was  abandoned; 
then,  as  we  crossed  in  succession 
the  Carrion,  the  Pisuerga,  and 
lastly  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Ebro,  Joseph  was  in  near  danger 
of  losing  his  communications  with 
France. 

Orders  came  to  Sir  Thomas 
Graham  early  on  the  21st,  to 
make  a  long  detour  from  the 
centre  to  the  left,  in  other  words, 
to  transport  his  whole  corps  to 
the  extreme  left  of  our  line.  In 
the  battle  which  was  now  immi- 
nent, the  task  that  devolved  upon 
him  was  to  constantly  press  the 
extreme  right  of  the  French  and 
turn  them  off  the  royal  road  to 
Bayonne.  We  were  on  the  move 
long  before  the  other  columns  of 
attack  came  into  position;  and 
we  were  still  on  march  some  way 
from  our  battle-ground,  when  we 
heard  the  stirring  sounds  of  com- 
bat in  the  centre  and  right.  We 
could  see  little,  for  our  road  led 
us  by  the  river  valley,  and  high 
hills  concealed  what  was  in  pro- 
gress; and  when  we  debouched 
it  was  evident  that  the  day  was< 
already  going  against  the  French* 

Our  corps  seemed  to  be  making- 
a  stout  stand  close  in  front  of 
Vittoria ;  but  it  seemed  to  bt! 
hemmed  in  and  hardly  pressed  bf. 
our  converging  lines.  Graham; 
saw  his  opportunity,  and  launch* 
ing  out  his  cavalry  towards  the 
rear  of  the  town,  put  so  m 
stress  and  terror  upon  the  enemj 
that  this  last  line  of  theirs  ga1 
way.  Behind,  our  infantry 
up  at  the  double  to  increase 
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pressure,  and  the  weight  of  this 
last  turning  movement  completely 
carried  the  day. 

Everywhere  the  shattered  rem- 
nants of  the  French  forces  were 
m  plein  de  route.  But  still,  although 
they  were  able  to  draw  off  with 
some   show   of    formation,    they 
abandoned  everything  on  the  field, 
hag    and    baggage,     guns     and 
caissons,  all  of  which,   a  dense 
mass  of  helpless  non-combatants, 
was  packed  and  crowded  into  one 
narrow  causeway,  unable  to  stir  a 
linger  or  move  a  yard. 
1  was  one  of  the  first  to  come 
;  upon  the  scene.     Sir  Thomas  had 
sent  me  forward  with  a  couple  of 
j  squadrons  to   strike  in  and  per- 
;  emptorily  prevent  the  escape  of 
any  from  the    field.     When    we 
■  galloped  down    upon    this  strug- 
j  gling  mass  a  small  force  of  French 
\  cavalry  detached  itself  from   the 
turmoil,  the    men    forcing    their 
way  through  with  the  flat  of  their 
sabres,  and    riding    down    every 
obstacle  till  at  length  they  made 
a  fair  show  in  front  of  us,  and 
would  have  charged.     They  were 
lieaded  by  a  fine  old  soldier  in  the 
uniform  of  a  general  officer,  who 
was  riding  a   beautiful  chestnut 
horse. 

1  recognised  them  both.  It 
was  the  General  de  Gourgeon,  the 
lather  of  my  Cecile,  and  the  horse 
was  my  desert-born  Hatim  Tai. 

Holding  up  my  hand  in  depreca- 
tion, 1  rode  forward  alone,  there 
could  be  no  encounter  between  us 
Although  we  were  thus  ranged  so 
Unexpectedly  against  each  other. 
But  my  overtures  were  not  well 
deceived,  the  General  refused  to 
acknowledge  me. 

I  "  Back,  sir,  there  can  be  no 
parley  between  us  here,  it  is  my 
duty  to  fight  to  the  last,  even  with 
jpou,  Monsieur  St.  Clair.  I  have 
Id  protect  these  helpless  ones," 
Mid  he  waved  his  sword  towards 
t  carriage  in  the  crowd. 


"  But,  General,  it  is  madness, 
we  are  too  strong  for  you.  My 
squadrons  are  twice  your  numbers, 
and  see — a  whole  brigade  of 
cavalry  is  coming  down,  while 
Graham's  corps,  20,000  strong,  is 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile." 

Something  of  this  was  already 
realised  by  the  General's  follow- 
ing, who,  small  blame  to  them, 
were  not  so  chivalrously  disposed 
to  enter  upon  a  hopeless  struggle. 
Even  while  we  were  speaking  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  cavalry 
had  made  submission,  and  his 
men  had  laid  down  their  arms. 

"  Come,  General,  unless  it  is  to 
be  a  duel  between  us  two,  and 
that  is  impossible,  for  I  won't 
fight ;  you  must,  1  fear,  give  in." 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  the 
General,  lowering  his  sword  with 
a  sad  smile,  "  I  must  yield  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  you  know  what 
it  would  have  cost  me  to  cross 
swords  with  you.  But  now  I  am 
your  prisoner,  and  so  are  my  dear 
ones.  At  least  they  will  be  safe 
now." 

A  minute  or  two  later  I  was 
fighting  my  way  through  to  a 
distant  travelling  carriage  from 
which  the  horses  had  been  re- 
moved; there  was  no  coachman 
on  the  box,  and  the  baggage  was 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  pil- 
lagers. Soldiers  inflamed  with 
the  lust  of  loot  are  no  respecters 
of  persons,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  my  uniform  as  a  staff 
officer  gained  me  access  to  the 
carriage.  There,  shrinking  back 
into  its  far  recesses,  I  found  the 
two  ladies  :  Madame  de  Gourgeon 
half  fainting  with  fright,  Cecile, 
with  white  set  face,  holding  out 
bravely,  and  trying  hard  to  infuse 
a  like  courage  in  her  mother. 

It  is  not  given  to  many  victori- 
ous soldiers  to  find  what  they 
most  dearly  prize  amongst  the 
plunder  of  a  defeated  army.  Ever 
afterwards  in    the  happy,   happy 
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years  that  were  in  store  for  us, 
when  Cecile  and  I  could  talk 
gaily  about  the  terrible  past,  I 
was  wont  to  tell  her  that  she  was 
my  property,  mine  by  right  of 
capture,  that  she  was  captive  to 
my  bow  and  spear.  But  indeed  I 
had  no  call  to  advance  such  pre- 
tensions, for  she  would  disarm  me 
by  declaring  that  long  before 
Vittoria  she  was  entirely  my  own. 

It  was  not  without  immense 
difficulty  that  I  extracted  the  De 
Gourgeons  from  the  confused 
concourse,  the  crowds  of  people, 
the  throng  of  carnages,  the  mob 
of  greedy  marauders  that  soon 
settled  down  on  their  prey.  But 
my  good  servant,  Tim  Garrod, 
came  to  my  assistance,  and  under 
his  charge,  escorted  by  a  cor- 
poral's party  of  dragoons,  I  sent 
them  back  into  Vittoria  to  the 
quarters  they  had  occupied  till 
that  very  morning.  Vittoria,  as 
I  understood,  was  a  city  very 
friendly  to  the  French  ;  I  noticed 
on  later  visits  that  there  were 
French  signs  over  the  shops, 
French  gardens,  French  cafes  in 
the  great  square ;  and  now  the 
French  prisoners  were  well  re- 
ceived, better,  perhaps,  than  us, 
the  truer  friends  of  Spain. 

I  did  not  see  the  De  Gourgeons 
again  for  some  days.  I  was  too 
fully  occupied  with  my  staff 
duties,  for  Graham  was  directed 
to  advance  towards  the  coast,  and 
fought  a  sharp  action  on  his  own 
account  at  Tolosa  ;  and  after  that 
he  sat  down  before  St.  Sebastian, 
having  been  entrusted  with  the 
siege  of  that  important  place. 
But  I  heard  regularly  from  my 
friends.  Tim  Garrod  went  con- 
stantly to  and  fro  between  us,  and 
I  was  able  to  commend  them  to 
the  good  offices  of  the  Com- 
mandant of  Vittoria.  Here  they 
remained  until  passage  could  be 
found  for  them  to  England.  For 
the  General  was  now  a  prisoner 


of  war,  and  of  course  the  ladies 
were  to  accompany  him  thither. 
They  went  nothing  loth,  I  think, 
for  they  had  pleasant  memories  of 
the  land  that  had  received  them 
hospitably  as  emigres,  and  looked 
forward  with  pleasure  to  a  period 
of  repose  after  all  their  late  anxie- 
ties. As  for  me,  it  was  of  course 
a  deep  grief  to  part  with  Cecile, 
but  I  hoped  it  might  not  be  for 
long,  and  at  least  she  would  be  in 
safety  now,  while  I  might  count 
upon  hearing  regularly  from  her. 

It  would  not  be  long,  I  have 
said,  and  in  this  opinion  I  was 
borne  out  by  the  General,  with 
whom  I  had  a  long  conversation 
when  I  went  over  to  Passage  to 
see  them  embark. 

"  The  end  is  approaching,  my 
dear  boy,  that  I  firmly  believe. 
I  cannot  see  how  the  Empire  can 
survive  all  these  terrible  shocks. 
France  is  nearly  exhausted,  her 
enemies,  the  Emperor's  enemies, 
are  closing  in  on  her.  We  may 
soon  hear  that  she  is  invaded  from 
the  North,  I  shall  not  be  sur 
prised  if  your  Wellington  does  not 
make  short  work  of  the  Pyreni 
I  am  too  good  a  Frenchman  to 
welcome  her  defeat,  but  peace, 
peace  is  a  blessing  to  pray  for.? 

"  And  it  means  much  to  me/" 
I  said.  "  My  dear  General,  c 
course  I  must  wait,  that  g< 
without  saying.  My  service  hew 
is  the  first  consideration.  I  couk 
not  leave  the  army,  howen 
potent  the  temptation." 

But  so  we  parted,  Cecile  and  I 
for  the  third,  and  I  thank  God,  f< 
the  last  time.  There  was  muc 
before  me  now,  many  great  evenl 
compressed  within  a  short  space  < 
time ;  battle  and  siege,  the  forcing 
of  mountain  passes,  the  passagi 
of  several  great  rivers,  in  all 
which  I  took  my  part  with  tb 
army,  and  bore  myself,  I  believ 
with  credit,  and  certainly  to  th< 
satisfaction    of  my   superiors. 
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was  constantly  with  Sir  Thomas  she-Id  sx  ":*  f.'-..*i     S:  =  —.* 

Graham,  taking  part  in  the  two  early  days  :c  :?:f  we  w*rejr-ir- 

assaults  of  San  Sebastian  ;  I  was  ried.  and  standi  sz  :o:e     r  ?«.-.» 

sent  with  the  columns  that  crossed  on  :  -r  h:oey-  _cc. 
the  sands  of  the  Bidassoa  at  low         Tse  c*y  ~tt.   -  5-  -*  :•  i_.    r 

tide,  and    was  among    the   first  had  passed  zzzz--zz-  »l*  ir._,  -zit 

inside  the  stupendous  earthworks  heart  asi  :es:r*  ::  ir*  v  :r.:»   7  r 

the  French  had  raised  to  defend  more  this  a  -~--^  7  tar*  z    iii 

this  river.    I  was  at  the  battles  been  closed  zz    £r^   >:    z  ttz.hzr- 

upon  the  Nivelle  and  the  Nive,  seekers,  asi  z*z-m  yjft   z^z.  ::—* 

continually  under  fire,  and  never  in    cro-ia — zz<t  £ot    fur     :c 

got  a  scratch  until  in  the  action  our  ansc'cnry  a^i  *»*ri.- :    %  •■:. 

before  Bayonne  I  was  hit  in  three  xhzzizzti  z\±  r*-*  C:  zrz  «.!■:  -  — t 

places  and  received  severe  con-  every  pi*:*  zi  kr:  z**rr.*zz-    Zz+rt 

tusions  of  the  ribs.     I  thus  paid  was  as  ep:  :*--„.:  :c  Azc  .■-.-"sa.i.a 

my  debt  to  Fortune,  which  has  a  Esz"..sh    c.v: -•*■*.    Lzzz  .*•    rt;-. 

trick  of  waiting  for   you   behind  Esgh=h  ts_k.  ;r  »iez«t  jzz  'Jk.\.  c  .c 

the  door  and  taking  a  full  acquit-  \u  were  t^t  £ii,--:c  zi  zrjt  z .  .r 

ance  for  past  favours.  Eves   th*  z*r  ~—jez\    Y-zz   L:c- 

They  sent   me  home,  but  not  4*Iedesrc~  a*  "*z\zzz±?.z%  ol.  *-i 

until  after  Peace  was  signed,  and  him.  althuzo  .i-t  ^k»  zxzr.  r-s*.  ; 

I  landed  a  mere  wreck,  worn  and  wanted  zj  zr*  sat --.c  -**sr  *  :r  :- 

wasted  with  suffering,  to  make  a  in    as    Es^:*::    L*r    i::    1  w»* 

slow  recovery.     I  do  not  think  I  made  ry  az  Lzz--.z.  zzsx. 
was  in  any  great    hurry  to  get         C^r  hses  **t*  s-;t  -  zizz  01  r 

well,  for   I   was   nursed  by  the  with  my  o-~-atr  :-_*.     j!t  1>sr- i* 

tenderest  of  friends,  my  own  dar-  shared    htr    ik.zz-tz  h    vrr  —*~r.i 

ling  Cecile.  The  General,  on  his  and  -*here  zjs  i.E^izz..*zi  :*.:  z*?n 
arrival  as  a  prisoner  of  war  had  civen  sbe  m  j;il  0*:  zr+.  •//* 
been  interned  at  Great  Marlow  on  1  saw  thai  r.vt  w-i.%  z~*r-.j~.z\  z*t* 
the  Buckinghamshire  bank  of  the  yocd  s-e£K:r*r  wvs  v.^  v%- 1- 
Thames,  and  he  still  remained  cry  ar. -si:  s>*  n  ;zz  its  -#t 
there.  He  would  not  go  over  to  a  warn:  r>jc*?ar_r  1  /:  i-#*  t.t.t 
the  Bourbons  at  the  Restoration.  uss:ea.~:^tc  z,r.zsny  zx  *.  --_,■>* 
Although  a  Royalist  by  descent,  who  hid  r**n  :„\  iz.zv*ri  «:; 
and  had  long  been  an  emigre  by  had  so-*  r.-o^i  -,  .*r  00  --it  z«*-w 
the  force  of  events,  he  could  not  rtr>**.  V.  .-.s  :-•*  r~*^-"  --a*- 
change  sides  as  easily  as  many  shals,  who  h^o  i>t*s  i-r  i*-_.*ri 
comrades  did  who  owed  Napoleon  leaders  asi  zzjzz z\  --*  %  v.  .1 
more,  have    no    cv%_  -2^.  .  *    -#*-  *r 

"I  have  eaten  his  salt,  he  was  went  sear  S:,— :-  ,c  N*y.  -x  -Ci'- 
god  to  me  and  I  gave  him  my  most  cr  A;r*r*a_.  -jt  a-.;.  *jc  --j*: 
iegiance.  I  will  not  desert  him  nckle  vJ. r^*r.s  •*  z~.  -*  *?*  zss* 
m  he  is  down.  For  the  present  ta.^k:rz  :s  t.vt  i.~  --.;>t  of  •-^ 
shall  stay  in  England."  fcourlcs  fa*,  v-r- 

It  was  thus  he  spoke  to  me  as  But  it  w<*  0  re  -v.  v.  '.*^  1  -^-. 
sat  surrounded  by  my  friends  :n  our  sscea.-i'.oz  vtr-s:—  v///t  or 
the  pretty  lawn  of  their  river-  the  city  of  .0*?  i-.sr  ■  .-1  »  -.  .-.* 
le  cottage  and  pressed  him  to  she  saw  sow  :-*:•*  rr  .:  v>:  *.o 
t  us  fix  the  day.  I  was  once  corse  across  yzr:+  o-  0  v,  -:  >r  '* 
ore  convalescent,  the  war  was  the  Err.p:r*:,  ioo  •-<  <  *.o  o  -o  0/ 
er  (as  we  thought),  there  was  the  %say, ±%  *izy\  •:  >z  **ri  rx^z, 
reason  surely  why  the  promise     The  Gesera.%  cao-/;.v-r  v»r  usx* 
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pride  in  the  respect  shown  her 
father  by  the  veterans  who  had 
served  under  him  than  in  the 
great  de  Gourgeon  H6tel,  which 
had  been  in  the  family  for  genera- 
tions, and  was  now  possessed  by 
a  rich  epicier  who  had  made  his  for- 
tune by  selling  sand  to  the  troops. 
The  house  was  freely  opened 
to  us;  that  of  the  Duchesse 
d'Abrantes,  Mme.  Junot,  upon 
whose  husband's  Staff  General  de 
Gourgeon  had  served  in  Portugal. 
Here  at  least  deep  fidelity  was 
preserved  for  the  fallen  Emperor. 
Mme.  Junot,  even  more  than 
Cecile,  scorned  and  loathed  the 
traitors  who  had  made  their  peace 
with  the  new  masters;  and  her 
affection  for  the  child  whom  she 


remembered  so  well  was  height- 
ened by  the  respect  for  the  father 
who  was  still  loyal  to  his  old 
chief. 

Mme.  Junot  was  still  in  deep 
mourning  for  her  husband ;  it  was 
not  a  gay  house,  nor  was  she  the 
light-hearted  leader  of  society  of 
the  old  days.  But  it  was  with 
undisguised  glee  that  she  took  my 
wife  aside  one  evening  when  we 
called  and  whispered  a  few  words 
in  her  ear. 

"  It  will  startle  others  still 
more  than  you,  my  child,"  she 
cried  with  a  loud  laugh,  "  and  we 
shall  see  what  we  shall  see,  M.  le 
Colonel,"  she  added,  turning  to 
me,  "the  Emperor  has  left  Elba 
and  is  marching  on  Paris." 


Cricket    Centuries. 


It  is  evident  that  if  cricket  is  to 
be  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  a  game  capable  of  being 
played  to  a  finish,  something  must 
be  done  to  check  the  centuries.  If 
I  may  be  excused  the  play  upon 
the  word,  I  will  take  half  a  century 
ago  as  the  basis  of  my  remarks 
to-day.  There  was  good — rare 
good  cricket  then,  but  there  were 
fewer,  far  fewer  centuries.  Such 
a  luxury  was  seldom  placed  to  a 
man's  credit.  What  with  a  bumpy 
surface  such  as*  even  "Lords" 
was,  and  grass  cut  only  by  the 
scythe,  head -balls  and  shooters 
prevailed  then,  perhaps  in  imme- 
diate succession,  and  would  have 
sorely  puzzled  (mutatis  mutandis) 
our  very  best  modern  batsmen. 
Incontestably  something  required 
to  be  done  to  make  the  batsman's 
tenure  more  certain  by  improving 
the  grounds  ;  but  it  had  been  well 
if  greater    care    had   been   taken 


not  too  heavily  to   handicap  the 
bowler. 

In  affirming,  as  I  venture  to  do» , 
that  the  noble  game  of  cricket 
never  better,  more  interesting  audi 
diversified,  more  gloriously  unoeFH 
tain,  than  in  the  forties  an£ 
fifties,  I  have  no  desire  to  appear 
indifferent  to  the  splendid  pros 
gress  in  scientific  cricket  of 
recent  players.  Thewicket-ki 
ing  of  the  day,  e.g.,  is  a  notal 
symptom  of  advance  upon  that 
former  days,  and  is  not  to  hi 
accounted  for  altogether  by  ttfl 
improved  condition  of  the  grow 
Both  batting  and  bowling  hail 
become  far  more  accurate, 
taking  the  whole  country  throi 
out  its  length  and  breadth, 
cricket  has  multiplied  ex< 
Yet  possibly,  by  comparing 
past  and  the  present,  by  tem% 
the  experiences  of  the  you: 
generations  with  the  reminisc 
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of  the  elder,  better  results  still  may 
be  obtained.  If  our  great  matches 
are  to  be  played  out  as  a  rule  in 
future,  there  seem  to  be  two  alter- 
natives only.  Either  the  Aus- 
tralian system  de  die  in  diem  must 
be  adopted  until  one  side  has  won, 
&  means  must  be  found  for  mini- 
mising, in  some  reasonable  degree, 
the  centuries.  I  shall  assume 
that  in  our  busy  country,  the 
former  alternative  is  impractic- 
able; we  must  seek,  therefore, 
for  a  remedy  in  the  minimising 
direction.  Various  remedies  have 
been,  from  time  to  time,  suggested, 
fiich  as,  higher  wickets,  a  fourth 
stump,  doing  away  with  the  toss, 
fixed  first  innings,  and  so  on.  I 
am  myself  of  opinion  that  before 
any  of  the  above  need  to  be  ap- 
plied, an  experiment  should  be 
made  in  some  alteration  of  the 
L.B.W.  law. 

But  before  I  state  my  reasons 
may  I  put  in  a  caveat,  which 
would,  and  I  think  ,  possibly 
should,  apply  to  the  more  drastic 
ttf  such  alterations,  and  which  may 
meet  an  objection  sure  to  be  raised 
to  any  change  at  all.  Is  it  neces- 
iary  that  every  rule  applicable  to 
Srst-class  public  cricket  should  be 
flie  rule  everywhere;  e.g.,  as  an 
plustration  upon  the  hypothesis 
phat  the  game  between  "  Gentle- 
and  Players  "  or  "  England  v. 
rostralia"  is  to  be  played  with 
stumps  at  "  Lord's,"  is  it 
ry  that  '« Wanderers  v. 
ers  "  or  *'  Residents  v.  Garri- 
£«,"  everywhere  or  anywhere, 
ifcould  be  subjected  to  the  same 
Me?  Not  even  the  laws  of  the 
Ifedes  and  Persians  would  be  so 
^flexible  or  unadaptable  in  such 
isense.  I  fail  to  see  the  impro- 
priety of  some  such  arrangement, 
Which  would  distinctly  form  a  first 
fm  in  cricket  and  leave  the  great 
Majority  of  players  much  where 
key  are,  with  trouble  enough  to 
keep  up  one  stump  out  of  three, 


and  to  make  their  accustomed  nt 
plus  ultra  of  half  a  century. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  and  begging 
my  younger  readers'  pardon,  let 
me  go  back  half  a  century  !  Let 
me  refer  to  1845-1865.  the  period 
of  the  great  batsmen,  Pilch,  Parr, 
Carpenter  and  Hay  ward,  and  of 
the  bowlers,  Mynn,  Sir  Frederick 
Bathurst,  Harvey  Fellows,  Hill- 
yer,  Wisden,  Jackson  and  Tarrant. 
My  memory  of  that  era  is  still 
keen ;  and  what  weighs  with  me- 
chiefly  now,  in  advocating  a 
change  of  the  L.B.W.  law  as  a 
first  step  towards  reform,  is  that  air 
these  bowlers,  I  believe,  broke  in 
from  the  leg.  Those  three  mono- 
syllables I  may,  as  the  lawyers  say, 
adopt  as  my  case.  "  From  the 
leg  ?  "  Yes,  "  from  the  leg  ! "  I 
agree  that  the  bowler  has  already 
received  some  advantage  in  being 
allowed  to  bowl  above  the  shoulder 
with  the  habitual  off- break ;  but 
this  is  clearly  not  enough,  and  if 
you  would  reduce  the  proved  supe- 
riority of  the  batsmen  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  you  must  find  some  means 
of  letting  in  once  more  the  leg- 
bowler. 

The  present  L.B.W.  law  has. 
always  involved  something  more 
or  less  of  a  mathematical  impos- 
sibility. Upon  its  first  intro- 
duction, it  was  generally  applied 
cum  grano,  i.e.,  the  intention  rather 
than  the  letter,  of  the  new  law 
was  regarded  by  the  umpires. 
Bay  ley  and  Caldecourt  and  Sewell, 
the  then  famous  umpires  at  Lord's, 
knew  full  well  that  the  law  was. 
altered  in  order  to  prevent  un- 
reasonable decisions  by  country 
umpires,  and  to  relieve  a  batsman 
from  the  liability  to  surcease  his. 
innings,  because  (in  the  judgment 
of  the  local  know-nothing)  a  ball — 
let  it  pitch  how  and  where  it  might 
— would  have  hit  the  wicket. 
This  latitude  was  evidently  too 
great,  and  it  was  sought  to  remedy 
it;    but   most    unfortunately  the 
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pitch  of  the  ball  in  the  direct  line 
between  the  wickets,  was  deter- 
mined upon  as  the  sine  qud  non  of 
L.B.  W.  Henceforth—if  the  rule 
was  to  be  applied  with  mathe- 
matical preciseness — it  became 
impossible  for  a  bowler  like  Hill- 
yer  or  Redgate,  delivering  round 
the  wicket  with  a  leg-break,  to  get 
a  wicket.  I  do  not  think  the 
L.B.W.  rule  was  at  all  rigidly 
applied  (for  the  reason  I  have 
given)  for  many  years  after  the 
time  of  Hillyer  or  that  most  illus- 
trious of  gentlemen  bowlers,  Sir 
Frederick  Bat  hurst,  whom  I  so 
well  remember,  with  his  perfect 
delivery  and  leg-twist ;  but  by  de- 
grees, as  the  letter  of  the  L.B.W. 
law  has  come  to  be  applied  more 
technically,  over-hand  and  off- 
break  bowling  has  prevailed.  The 
leg-bowler  is  now  comparatively 
unknown. 

How  dreary,  how  monotonous — 
may  I  venture  to  say  so  much 
without  incurring  the  indignation 
of  the  generation  which  now  is — 
it  is  to  see  the  whole  of  a  field 
placed  upon  the  off-side  of  a 
wicket,  and  the  batsman  standing 
in  absolute  padded  immunity  to 
ward  off— if  need  be,  sometimes 
to  kick  aside — any  unhappy  ball 
which  might  happen  to  pitch 
three  inches,  or  even  two,  or  only 
one  inch  on  the  leg  side  of  the 
wicket,  but,  not  absolutely  in  the 
direct  line  between  the  stumps.  I 
certainly  believe  that  the  interest 
and  pleasure  of  on -lookers,  would 
be  much  diversified  and  increased, 
by  letting  in  once  more  the  leg- 
bowler.  I  think  his  absence  has 
more  to  do  with  century-getting 
than  any  other  thing,  unless  per- 
haps the  »0»-necessity  of  running 
out  boundary  hits. 

Surely  some  way  may  be  de- 
vised of  making  the  batsman 
fairly  open  to  attack  from  both 
sides  of  the  wicket.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  old 


style  of  things  which  exposed  him 
to  the  caprice  of  any  umpire ;  but 
some  regulation  might  be  made 
which  should  be  as  much  a  matter 
offset  for  the  umpire  to  decide,  as 
the  matter  of  fact  under  present 
conditions,  viz.,  that  the  pitch  of 
the  ball  should  be  in  a  direct  line 
between  the  wickets.  How  would 
it  be  to  substitute  the  batsman  him- 
self (or  any  part  of  his  person)  for 
the  pitch  of  the  ball?  There 
would  be  no  hardship  in  requir- 
ing any  batsman  to  stand  clear 
of  the  direct  line  between  the 
wickets.  If  he  chooses  not  to  do 
so  and  a  ball  hits  him  which 
would  have  taken  his  wicket, 
let  him  take  the  consequences. 
Phillips  or  West  could  arbitrate 
this,  just  as  easily  as  they  could 
decide  whether  a  ball  which 
pitched  straight  would  have  taken 
the  wicket. 

It   will   be  seen   that    such   a 
solution   is    essentially    different, 
from    the    former     unreasonable 
liability  of  a  batsman  to  be  given 
out,  because  any  ball  would  have 
hit    the    wicket.      The    batsman 
would  still  have  the  advantage  of 
covering  the  wicket  with  his  per- 
son, so  long  as  he  does  not  stand 
in    the    direct    line   between  the 
wickets.     It  may  be  that  this  sug- 
gested alteration  of  the  L.  B.  W. 
law  would  not  fully  meet  the  case;  ; 
but  it  would  do  something,  and  it 
might  be  tried,  before  proceeding', 
to  anything  more  heroic.     From  ^ 
my  own  point  of  view,  I   am   h>  ■ 
clined    to    think    the    centurions., 
would    be    somewhat    effectually' 
decimated;     that    more    matches* 
would  be  played  out  and  finished ; 
and  that  first-class  cricket  would 
gain    greatly.       Of    course    Ug*^ 
bowlers  would  not  spring  up  in  a" 
day,  or  in  any  quantity  for  a  few 
years   to  come ;    but   it    may  he" 
predicted  that  they   would  come 
gradually  upon  the   scene  again, 
bringing  with  them  a  considerable 
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check  to  century-getting,  a  pro- 
portionate variety  in  the  game, 
and  increasing  satisfaction  to  the 
cricket-loving  public. 

L.B. W.,  previous  to  the  pre- 
sent law  was :  •'  If  with  the  foot 
or  leg  he  stops   the   ball   which, 
in    the    opinion    of    the    umpire 
at    the    bowler's    wicket,     shall 
have    been   pitched  in  a  straight 
Une  to  the  wicket,  and  would  have 
hit  it."     In  other  words,  the  ball 
might    have    pitched    six    inches 
, .  outside  either  the  leg  or  the  off- 
|  stump ;  but  if  the  umpire  chose  to 
I  think  so,  a  man  was  liable  to  be 
|  given  out  upon  supposition  only. 
I  The   Marylebone    Cricket    Club, 
1  therefore,  revised  the  old  law,  and 
j  while  doubtless  improving  it  by 
!  substituting  for  "  foot  or  leg  "  the 
i  words  "  any  part  of  his  person," 
I  unfortunately  added    the   crucial 
words  "from   it"    (the    bowler's 
!  wicket).     The  law  stands  thus  at 
i  present : 

|  "  XXI V.— Or  if  with  any  part  of 
!  kis  person  he  stops  the  ball,  which 
i  in  the  opinion  of  the  umpire  at  the 
bowler's  wicket,  shall  have  been 
•pitched  in  a  straight  line  from  it  to 
;  the  striker's  wicket,  and  would 
^feave  hit  it  "—leg  before  wicket ! 
The  authorities,  I  submit,  some- 
what over-ran  the  necessity  of  the 
!  ease.  They  could  never  have 
'intended  to  bring  about  an  entire 
I  ^revolution  in  bowling.  Little 
taould  they  have  dreamt  of  the 
[  bowler  of  a  future  period  pegging 
!  away  at  or  outside  the  off-stump 
fconly,  or  of  giving,  the  batsman  a 
position  of  virtual  impregnability 
irtrom  attack  on  the  leg-side.  But 
this  has  come  to  pass,  and  was 
taore  to  pass,  as  soon  as  the  new 
'law  was  strictly  and  mathematic- 
I  airy  applied. 

My  own  suggestion  is,  that  Law 
j>XXI  V.  might  be  reasonably  altered 
fthus: 

L     XXIV.— Or   if,  standing   in  the 
\JRrect  line  between  the  two  wickets, 

vol.  lxx. — no.  463. 


with  any  part  of  his  person  he 
stops  the  ball,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  umpire  at  the  bowler's 
wicket  would  have  hit  the  striker's 
wicket — leg  before  wicket ! 

Of  course,  as  an  individual  be- 
longing to  what  younger  genera- 
tions might  consider  a  rather 
antique  period,  I  give  my  opinion 
with  some  diffidence.  .  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  my  privilege  in  those 
days  before  the  flood  to  play  with 
those  men  of  Anak — Felix  and 
Pilch,  and  Mynn,  and  Hillyer — 
in  the  concluding  level  matches 
between  Kent  and  England;  so 
if  I  do  seem  to  pose  at  all  as 
laudator  temporis  acti,  I  must 
appeal  to  this  aristocracy  of 
cricket,  and  plead — noblesse  oblige ! 
I  do  not  think  that  years  have  at 
all  blunted  the  intelligence  of 
many  an  ancient  cricketer — say, 
such  men  as  Sir  Spencer  Ponson- 
by-Fane,  or  V.  E.  Walker,  or 
Mr.  Harvey  Fellows ;  and  I  may 
with  some  confidence  suggest, 
that  by  comparing  the  old  things 
with  the  new,  the  difficulty  of  the 
centuries  may  best  be  dealt  with. 
I  have  given  my  own  evidence 
(so  to  speak)  for  what  it  may  be 
worth;  and  I  can  only  re-affirm 
the  strong  conviction  which  I 
entertain,  that  the  first  step  to- 
wards restoring  first-class  cricket 
to  a  game  which  is  reasonably 
likely  to  be  played  out  in  these 
days,  is  to  alter  the  L.B.W.  Law. 
I  am  aware  that  no  proposition 
for  shortening  batsmen's  innings 
can  be  popular  with  the  vast 
majority  of  cricket- players ;  and 
that  as  a  rule,  worse  luck !  great 
batsmen,  rather  than  bowlers, 
predominate  upon  Club  Com- 
mittees ;  but  I  think  that  in  these 
days  of  numerous  first-class  bats- 
men the  question  may  possibly  be 
indicated  of  some  special  distinc- 
tion from  cricket  by  the  multitude ; 
and  that  an  additional  grade  of 
excellency  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
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pected  from  our  best  players,  now 
that  the  game  is  so  universal 
throughout  England.  Whether 
by  a  fourth  stump,  or  higher 
stumps,  I  do  not  stop  now  to 
enquire,  but  if  such  a  remedy 
should  still  need  to  be  applied 
in  first-class  public  matches,  I 
would  say,  let  it  be  for  these 
only. 

But  with  regard  to  a  new 
L.B.W.  law,  I  think  it  should 
be  universally  applied ;  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  batsman 
(who  could  easily  learn  not  to 
stand  in  the  direct  line  between 
the   wickets)  as   to  encourage   a 


new  class  of  bowler.  One  can 
almost  imagine  the  disembodied 
utterances  coming  back  to  us  even 
now  from  the  Paradisaical  regions 
of  departed  bowlers  ;  from  the 
men  of  the  forties,  the  fifties, 
and  even  of  the  sixties,  for  the 
re- instalment  of  the  old  attack 
from  the  leg-side.  If  not  quite 
equal  to  the  famous  aspiration 
classically  —  "  Exoriart  aliquis  dt 
nostris  ossibus  ultor  ! "  they  would 
at  least  desire  to  say  in  their  own 
mother  tongue,  "Give  us  back 
our  Ifg-break ;  give  us  a  reason- 
able L.B.W.  law!" 

E.  V.  Blich. 


The  Polo  Season,   1898. 

A    RETROSPECT. 


The  polo  season  may  be  said  to 
end  with  Dublin.  After  the  last 
match  on  the  Nine  Acres  in 
The  Phoenix  Park,  although  play 
may  continue  for  a  time  in  some 
clubs,  there  will  be  no  more 
games  of  general  importance  and 
interest  till  the  ball  is  thrown  in 
for  the  Champion  Cup  of  1899,  at 
Hurlingham  next  May, 

The  time  has  come  then  to  look 
back  over  the  season  that  has 
ended,  and  to  estimate  the  gain 
or  loss,  the  progress  or  failures  of 
the  six  months  during  which  polo 
lasts. 

It  is  not,  I  think,  too  much  to 
say  that  with  the  season  of  1898, 
the  first  period  of  English  polo 
has  come  to  an  end.  For  the  last 
twenty  years  the  game  has  been 
on  its  probation  in  England,  and 
on  the  progress  made  during  that 
time  depended  the  ultimate  fate 
of  the  game.  Was  it  only  the 
whim  of  a  few  wealthy  men?  or 
was   it  to  be    a   national   sport  ? 


Whatever  our  hopes  might  have 
been,   and   none  of   those  inter- 
ested in  polo  could  have  given  a 
decided  answer   until   within  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  nothing 
which  has  occurred  has  helped  us 
to  see  the  firm  position  now  held 
by   the   game  more  clearly  than 
the  establishment  of  the  County 
Polo  Association.     Therefore,  in 
a  retrospect  of  the  season  of  1898, 
the  first  County  Cup  Tournament 
at  Eden  Park  must  hold  an  im- 
portant place.     County  polo  has 
shown  us  that  polo  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  rich  man's  game,  at  all 
events,  in  the  country  (and  here 
I    may   draw    attention     to    the 
excellent    remarks    in    Mr.   Dry- 
brough's  book   on   this   subject), 
for  the  expenses  of  county  clubs 
and  their  members  are  known  to 
be  very  moderate  indeed. 

The  two  points,  that  polo  is  a 
country  game,  and  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  men  of  moderate 
means,  being  established,  its  pro- 
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gress  as  a  national  sport  has  been 
rapid.  Some  people,  I  know, 
will  not  allow  that  polo  is  a  sport, 
but  I  think  it  will  be  admitted 
that  it  is  so  near  akin  to  it,  as  at 
all  events  to  be  the  link  between 
sport  and  play.  In  a  hunting 
country,  polo  connects  the  close 
of  one  season  with  the  opening  of 
the  next,  and  provides  a  school 
for  horsemanship  which  is  un- 
rivalled. To  reach  the  higher 
ranks  of  polo  players,  a  certain 
skill  in  horsemanship  is  absolutely 
necessary  even  for  the  man  who 
can  afford  to  buy  his  ponies 
ready  made,  and  for  the  country 
players  of  moderate  means  who 
must  choose,  buy,  and  train  his 
ponies  for  himself,  polo  is  unsur- 
passed as  an  education  in  the 
higher  arts  of  horsemanship. 

The  polo  pony  market  is  likely 
to  encourage  men  to  take  great 
pains  with  the  training  of  ponies. 
Every  season  shows  us  more  and 
more  that  no  care  is  wasted  that 
is  expended  on  the  careful  train- 
ing of  polo  ponies.  Mr.  E.  D. 
Miller  told  the  Daily  Mail  the 
other  day,  that  the  chief  cause  of 
the  improvement  of  polo  was  to 
be  found  in  the  superior  training 
received  by  the  modern  pony  com- 
pared with  that  of  bygone  days, 
and  he  spoke  what  we  all  know  to 
be  the  literal  truth.  Improved 
ponies  make  improved  polo,  and 
faster  games  increase  the  demand 
and  the  price  for  the  finished  article. 
It  is  the  usefulness  of  a  pony  in 
a  good  game,  being  as  the  phrase 
goes,  up  to  tournament  form, 
which  brings  high  prices. 

The  next  point  in  which  polo 
has  made  great  progress,  is  in 
public  estimation.  Few  and 
grudging  were  the  reports  and 
notices  of  the  press  a  year  or  two 
back,  and  even  the  sporting 
papers  looked  somewhat  coldly 
on  the  game ;  but  now  every  news- 
paper has  reports  of  matches  and 


articles  on  the  game,  or  illustra- 
tions of  its  incidents,  and  even  Mr. 
Punch  has  condescended  to  make 
a  joke  out  of  the  misfortunes  of 
the  man  who  rashly  rides  an  un- 
trained animal  at  Hurlingham. 
The  real  pinnacle  of  fame  is  surely 
reached  when  our  features  are 
depicted  in  Vanity  Fair,  or 
modelled  by  Madame  Tussaud. 
One  of  our  leading  soldier  players 
has  appeared  in  the  former,  and  a 
group  of  the  founders  of  the  game 
may  yet  smile  blandly  at  us  with 
a  waxen  stolidity  they  did  not 
possess  in  life,  at  the  familiar 
exhibition.  At  all  events  polo  is 
popular,  and  people  can  And  an 
interest  in  looking  at  it  and  read- 
ing about  it,  which  was  not  felt 
two  or  three  years  ago.  But  if 
the  game  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
reflect  the  passing  topics  of  the 
hour,  there  is  another  sign  of  the 
times  in  the  success  of  the  books 
on  the  game,  which  now  make 
quite  a  respectable  row  on  our 
shelves.  Of  the  last  of  these, 
Mr.  T.  Drybrough's,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  more  here  than 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  studied 
less  carefully  than  its  predecessors, 
and  that  its  analysis  of  the  rules, 
the  remarks  on  the  cost  of  the 
game,  and  the  interesting  chapter 
on  American  ponies,  are  by  them- 
selves sufficient  to  establish  its 
popularity,  and  extend  its  useful- 
ness. 

Turning  now  to  Hurlingham, 
Ranelagh  and  Rugby,  no  review 
of  the  season  will  be  complete 
without  a  reference  to  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  at  the 
first  club.  As  far  as  polo  is  con- 
cerned, most  men's  feelings  are 
divided  between  regret  for  the  de- 
parture of  Sir  Walter  S  my  the  and 
satisfaction  at  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  St.  Quinton,  as  General 
Manager  of  the  Club.  Of  Sir 
Walter  Smythe's  services  to  polo 
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this  is  not  the  place  to  speak,  they 
belong  to  the  history  of  the  game 
and  not  to  a  mere  review  of  a  sea- 
son. But  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
St.  Quinton  is  an  acknowledg- 
ment by  the  General  Committee 
of  the  Club  of  the  importance  of 
polo  and  a  pledge  to  polo  members 
that  their  interests  are  not  likely 
to  be  overlooked  in  the  future. 
The  advertisement  for  an  Assistant 
Polo  Manager,  seems  to  point  to 
the  fact  that  under  the  committee 
Mr.  St.  Quinton  will  control  the 
management  of  the  polo,  and  this, 
as  those  who  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  him  while  he  has  been 
acting  as  assistant  to  Sir  Walter, 
will  agree,  is  of  the  happiest  augury 
for  the  future,  both  of  the  Club 
and  of  the  game.  Every  one  will 
of  course  look  forward  with  the 
utmost  interest  to  the  appointment 
of  the  Assistant  Polo  Manager, 
for  on  the  selection  made  by  the 
committee  much  will  depend. 
When  we  turn  from  the  manage- 
ment of  the  club  to  the  polo  at 
Hurlingham  during  the  past  year, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  view  with 
regret  the  scantiness  of  the  entries 
for  the  leading  tournaments. 
Some  good  teams  have  a  not  un- 
natural objection  to  being  beaten, 
and  will  not  enter  unless  they  can 
see  the  path  to  victory  marked 
out  plainly  before  them.  This  is 
not  unnatural,  but  it  is  not  for  the 
good  of  the  game.  A  victory 
which  is  a  foregone  conclusion, 
lowers  the  standard  of  play,  for 
the  too  superior  team  is  careless, 
or  inclined  to  play  to  the  gallery, 
and  the  too  easily  beaten  team  is 
demoralised.  The  great  want  of 
polo  is  a  handicap  which  should 
bring  together  teams  of  various 
degrees  of  excellence  in  one 
tournament. 

During  the  past  season  the 
older  teams  have  maintained  their 
position,  and  Rugby,  the  Innis- 
killings  and  the  13th  Hussars  are 


at  the  head  of  the  list.  It  is  true 
that  the  last  named  won  no  cup, 
but  they  still  retain  their  position 
as  one  of  the  best  teams  now 
playing.  Of  newer  clubs  Cbisle- 
hurst  is  fortunate  in  having  Mr. 
P.  Nickalls,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  rising  of  the  younger 
players  ;  while  the  Warwickshire 
Hunt,  Old  Cambridge  (a  new  com- 
bination of  well-known  players), 
and  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  and 
some  others  have  shown  good 
form  in  all  the  matches  they  have 
played.  The  Freebooters  are  still 
as  strong  as  ever,  and  seem  likely 
as  I  write,  to  make  a  strong  bid 
for  the  All  Ireland  Cup  in  Dublin. 

Of  the  matches  played  during 
the  past  season,  the  finals  of  the 
Inter-regimental,  of  the  Warwick- 
shire and  Rugby  Tournaments 
stand  out  as  examples  of  fine  play 
on  the  part  of  the  winning  and 
losing  teams  in  each  case,  while 
the  ponies  ridden  in  the  first 
named  match  only  emphasise  the 
truth  already  alluded  to,  that  well 
trained  ponies  and  strong  hitting, 
are  two  of  the  most  important  fac- 
tors in  successful  tournament  play. 

The  supply  of  ponies  still  re- 
mains a  difficulty,  but,  in  spite  of 
this,  the  Arab  pony  has  gone  down 
in  favour  and  has  hardly  ever 
been  seen  in  first-class  matches. 
Some  good  Argentine  ponies  and 
useful  Americans,  too,  we  have, 
but  still  the  desire  of  every  one  is 
to  own  a  really  first-class  English 
pony. 

It  is  of  good  augury  that  there 
are  now  several  stud  farms  where 
ponies  are  being  bred  on  the  lines 
of  the  Polo  Pony  Society,  and 
with  every  appearance  of  success. 
Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  Mr.  John 
Barker,  Mr.  Norris  Midwood  and 
Sir  Humphrey  de  Trafford,  are  all 
dealing  with  the  matter  and  have 
shown  us  the  three  best  polo  pony 
brood  mares,  which  we  have . 
seen  in  the  show  yard,  up  to  the 
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present  date.  Rosewater  so  far 
stands  out  alone  as  our  best  sire, 
but  there  are  some  very  promising 
young  ones  in  the  pages  of  the 
stud  book. 

This  year  has  certainly  seen  a 
very  large  number  of  polo  players 
beginning  the  game,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  to  become  a  first- 
rate  player  takes  time  and  prac- 
tice.     The     leading     first-class 
players   still    retain    their    form, 
and   though    it    is    not    perhaps 
given  to  every  one  to  play   like 
Mr.    John    Watson,    after    more 
than  twenty  years  of  polo,  yet  if 
the  older  men  lose  something  in 
pace,    they    retain    a    wonderful 
control  of  the  ball  and  the  power 
of  placing  it,  which  is  the  result 
of  practised    horsemanship.      In 
one  point,  however,  we  seem  not 
to  progress;  the  number  of  first- 
class  No.  1  players  is  at  a  stand- 
still.    Mr.  George  Miller  was  a 
loss  in  this  position,  as  his  play 
was  a  valuable  object   lesson  of 
how  a  No.  1  should  play.     Among 
those  who  remain  who  have  done 
well  as  No.    i   are  Mr.  Marjori- 
banks,    R.H.G.,    who,   however, 
from  his  weight  and  hard  hitting, 
will    soon     be     promoted ;     Mr. 
Higgins,  of  the  6th  Dragoons ;  Mr. 
Guy  Gilbey,   of   Stansted;    who 
played  remarkably  well  for  Stan- 
sted'in  the  County  Cup,  especially 
when     riding     Black     Diamond. 
Captain     Pedder,     too,     is    well 
known   as   one  of    the  few  men 
who  is  always  effective  as  No.  i , 
his  experience  teaching  him  when 
to  hit  and  when  to  leave  the  ball 
alone.     I    cannot    help    thinking 


that  in  the  future  No.  i  will  take 
a  larger  share  of  play,  and  that 
it  will  become  a  place  of  greater 
importance.  At  present  the  ten- 
dency is  to  increase  the  strength 
of  the  back  players,  so  that  in 
most  first-class  teams  the  defence 
is  stronger  than  the  attack.  It 
is  worth  while  to  consider  whether 
Nos.  i  and  2  shall  not  be  brought 
more  together  by  making  them 
interchangeable.  Thus,  just  as 
when  back  goes  up  into  the  game 
No.  3  falls  back,  so  when  No.  1 
is  obviously  well  placed  for  the 
ball  it  shall  be  No.  2's  duty  to 
go  right  on  to  the  back  and  ride 
him  off.  This,  no  doubt,  is 
theoretically  the  right  tactics  at 
the  present  time,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly by  no  means  the  general 
practice.  There  are  several  other 
points  which  might  be  noticed, 
such  as  the  magnificent  back  play 
of  our  first-class  teams,  the  ten- 
dency where  one  man  is  much 
better  than  the  rest  in  a  team,  to 
put  him  at  No.  3,  which  is  surely 
right,  and  the  increasing  feeling 
that  "back,"  however  good, 
should  not  come  up  into  the  game 
in  a  first-class  team,  except  under 
special  circumstances.  AH  these 
and  many  other  topics  might  be 
dwelt  on  but  want  of  space  forbids, 
and  the  fact,  too,  that  our  interest  in 
polo  is  rather  retrospective  than 
present,  and  that  even  the  keenest 
polo  men  are  thinking  of  the 
sound  of  the  gun  rather  than  of 
the  track  of  stick  and  ball,  and  of 
the  huntsman's  horn  more  than 
the  umpire's  whistle. 

T.  F.  Dale. 
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Polo  and  Golf,  the  two  games 
which  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  have  passed 
from  being  occasional  pastimes 
into  the  rank  of  national  sports, 
have  both  been  fortunate  in  their 
literature.  The  sympathies  of  a 
Baily  reviewer  are  naturally  with 
books  of  sport  or  pastime,  but  the 
works  on  these  two  games  have 
put  no  strain  on  the  critic's  good- 
will, for  they  have,  for  the  most 
part,  had  the  charm  of  a  readable 
style.  To  this  rule  Mr.  Dry- 
brough's  book*  is  no  exception, 
and  it  will  be  read  with  pleasure 
by  the  several  classes  of  persons 
to  whom  polo  is  of  interest. 

No  writer  on  the  game  has 
realised  so  fully  as  Mr.  Dry- 
brough  the  various  interests 
and  the  number  of  topics  which 
are  connected  with  his  subject. 
He  has  had  the  advantage  of  pre- 
paring his  book  during  the  time 
when  polo  has  been  making  the 
greatest  strides  in  popularity  of 
any  period  since  the  day  when 
the  first  game  was  played  in 
England.  Naturally,  therefore, 
Mr.  Drybrough  has  been  particu- 
larly struck  with  the  importance 
of  the  question  of  the  supply  of 
ponies.  The  market  for  polo 
ponies  is  of  course  a  new  one,  but 
already  it  promises  to  be  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  holder 
of  land.  For  while  except  as  a 
hobby  a  polo  pony  farm  is  never 
likely  to  be  profitable,  yet  the 
raising  and  training  of  a  few 
ponies  should  provide  many  farm- 
ers and  country  folk  who  have  a 
taste  for  horseflesh  with  a  recrea- 
tion which  can  be  made  to  pay  for 
itself.     On    the   topics   connected 


*  "  Polo,"  by  T.  B.  Drybrough.     Vinton  &  Co., 
Limited,  London.     Price  15s.  net. 


with  the  supply  of  ponies  Mr. 
Drybrough  is  full  and  interesting, 
his  experience  giving  him  every 
right  to  be  heard.  He  has,  of 
course,  a  leaning  to  American  and 
foreign  ponies  which  we  confess 
we  do  not  share.  We  ought  in 
England  to  be  able  to  supply  our 
own  market  for  riding  ponies,  and 
we  are  of  opinion  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  do  so.  Just  now,  of 
course,  the  supply  is  short,  for  it  | 
is  quite  within  the  last  few  years 
that  the  riding  pony  has  attracted  ' 
any  attention  at  all.  Besides,  the 
importation  of  Arabs  for  polo  has 
almost  ceased,  owing  to  the  general 
opinion  that  they  are  not  equal 
to  the  strain  put  upon  them  in 
first-class  polo.  The  Arab,  when 
hustled  in  a  fast  game,  is  not 
quick  enough,  and  is  much  given 
to  falling  about.  In  the  same 
way  Argentine  ponies  are  plain  to 
look  at  and  deficient  in  speed,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  a  great  many 
Americans.  Mr.  Drybrough  is 
careful  to  give  us  figures  to  show 
the  proportion  of  foreign  ponies 
playing  in  the  Championship,  but 
his  table  only  shows  the  deficiency 
of  English  ponies,  and  not  the 
suitability  of  the  foreigner.  Men 
ride  foreign  ponies  because  they 
cannot  get  English  ones,  and  not 
from  choice.  Imported  ponies 
are  not  even  much  cheaper  than 
English,  the  raw  material  in 
either  case  being  worth  about  the 
same  money,  while  a  high-class 
made  polo  pony  is  always  a  valu- 
able article,  whatever  his  origin 
may  be.  The  English  pony  is 
the  polo  pony  of  the  future,  for 
every  player  of  experience  will 
buy  it  in  preference  to  any  other, 
and  pay  a  larger  sum,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  is  the  best 
mount  in  the  world  for  polo.     We 
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ave  dwelt    on    this    topic   both 

because    it   is   an  important   one 

md  because  of  the  great  interest 

tvhich  attaches  to  these  chapters 

f  the  book,   and  also  lest   men 

reading  it,  as  they  surely  will  do, 

houid  be  discouraged  from  raising 

English   ponies  by  the  idea  that 

he  markets  can  be  Hooded  and 

!he  price   lowered    by   the  com- 

etition  of  foreign  importations. 

When  Mr.  Drybrough  turns 
om  the  question  of  the  pony  to 
he  game  of  polo  itself,  he  deals 
rith  this  topic  with  the  double 
uthority  of  one   who  has  been 

th  a  polo  player  and  the  secre- 
ary  of  an  important  club,  and 
lso  has  taken  a  successful  part 
many  leading  tournaments. 
Ve  turned  at  once  to  his  remarks 
n  the  duties  of  No.  1,  which  is 
ierhaps  at  once  the  most  difficult 
'lace  in  a  team  to  fill  satisfac- 
tory and  the  hardest  to  write 
bout ;  but  we  are  able  unreserv- 
dly  to  recommend  this  section  to 
oung  players,  for  Mr.  Drybrough 
as  been  No.  1  himself,  and  has 
ot  only  played  the  game,  but 
as  thought  about  it  carefully. 
he  reader  feels  that  he  is  re- 
eiving  the  reasoned  results  of 
ctual  experience.  The  hints  to 
Jo.  1  may  be  taken  as  a  test,  and 
bose  relating  to  other  positions  are 
qually  satisfactory,  with  the  pos- 
ble  exception  that  Mr.  Dry- 
rough  hardly  seems  sufficiently 
live  to  the  tendency  of  modern 
backs'*  to  come  up  into  the  game. 

brilliant  player  who  can  do  this 
iiccessfully  is  surely  better  as 
lo.  3.  When  this  book  was 
nnounced,  we  were  told  that  a 
areful  analysis  of  the  Hurling- 
am  Rules  would  be  found  in  it, 
nd  this  promise  has  been  ful- 
Hed.  As  Mr.  Drybrough  puts  it 
srcibly,  the  last  thing  a  man 
tudies  in  any  game  is  the  book 
f  rules.  We  think  that  this  sec- 
ion  of  the  book  will  do  good  in 


another  way,  as  it  will  lead  men 
to  think  over  the  rules,  and  to 
see  where  the  laws  of  polo  are 
still  defective.  Umpires,  too,  will 
find  this  part  of  Mr.  Drybrough's 
book  a  help  in  the  discharge  of 
duties  which  every  year  become 
more  responsible  and  more  im- 
portant. There  is  also  a  very 
sensible  chapter  on  the  cost  of 
polo,  which  should  be  read  by 
everyone,  and  which  will  serve  to 
disabuse  people  of  an  idea  which 
we  have  always  tried  to  counter- 
act, that  polo  was  and  is  essen- 
tially a  rich  man's  game.  Between 
riches  and  poverty  there  are 
several  intermediate  stages,  and 
polo  has  this  in  common  with 
most  other  games,  that  to  play 
well  at  it  requires  a  certain 
moderate  expenditure  of  one's 
own  or  some  one  else's  money. 
But  to  excel  at  polo  requires  less 
of  that  valuable  commodity,  time, 
than  almost  any  other  game.  The 
book  is  well  got  up  and  illustrated. 
We  have  every  reason  to  com- 
mend Mr.  Drybrough's  book  to 
the  careful  study  of  readers  in  the 
off  season. 

Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson  is  not 
only  one  of  the  greatest  exponents 
both  practical  and  theoretical,  of 
the  royal  and  ancient  game  of  golf, 
but  he  is  also  a  very  charming 
writer,  with  a  keen  sense  of  polished 
humour,  and  we  have  before 
us  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
the  rapidly  growing  literature  of 
golf.* 

"  The  Golfing  Pilgrim  "  is  the 
title  given  to  a  collection  of  articles, 
some  of  which  have  already  ap- 
peared in  various  magazines,  and 
all  of  which  are  very  good  reading. 

The  first  few  chapters  are  de- 
scriptive of  the  most  famous  links 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  as 
is    fitting   the  first  chapter  with 


*  **Tbe  Golfing  Pilgrim  on  Many  Links,"  by 
Horace  G.  Hutchinson.  Methuen  &  Co.,  36,  Essex 
St.,  W.C.,  London,  1898.     8vo.  Price  6s. 
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the  suggestive  title  of  "  The  Pil- 
grim at  the  Shrine "  deals  at 
length  with  historic  St.  Andrews. 
In  "  The  Pilgrim  at  Home  M  we 
are  conducted  to  a  variety  of 
English  links,  and  properly  enough 
the  Pilgrim  clings  to  his  old  love 
at  Westward  Ho,  where  he  first 
gained  proficiency  at  the  game. 
The  chief  Continental  courses  are 
treated  .in.  detail  in  the  chapter 
"The  Pilgrim  Abroad,"  and  then 
follow  some  charming  articles 
descriptive,  or  in  the  form  of  a 
narrative,  which  are  redolent  of 
the  buoyant  breeziness  of  the 
Links.  For  ourselves  we  have 
perhaps  derived  the  greatest 
pleasure  from  "  Scraps  from  the 
Scrip,"  which  is  packed  with 
pungent  philosophy.  For  in- 
stance, the  following ;  " At  one  time 
St.  Anthony  kept  a  pig.  This  he 
did  because  the  trials  of  ordinary 
life  were  insufficient  for  him.  If 
St.  Anthony  had  taken  to  golf  a 
little  earlier  he  would  not  have 
wanted  his  pig.  He  would  have 
found  golf  a  sufficient  substitute 
for  all  other  ways  and  means  of 
exasperation,  of  mortification,  and 
of  crosses.  At  all  games  we  get 
angry.  There  once  was  a  man 
who  grew  so  evil  tempered  over 
games  that  he  gave  them  all  up 
and  played  nothing  but  Patience, 
and  even  that  enraged  him  so, 
when  it  did  not  come  right  that 
often  when  he  left  off  he  was  not 
on  speaking  terms  with  himself. 
And  if  this  is  possible  at  Patience, 
how  much  more  possible, — how 
much  more  inevitable  even — is  it 
to  grow  angry  at  golf.  There  are 
so  many  causes  of  vexation,  so 
many  things  to  be  angry  with; 
there  is  the  way  the  ball  falls,  the 
kick  it  gets,  the  lie  it  gets.  Then 
there  is  your  caddie,  and  your 
opponent  and  his  caddie,  and  if  it 
be  a  foursome  your  partner,  and 
twice  as  many  possibilities  of 
vexation     from     your    opponent. 


Also  there  are  the  parties  in 
front  and  the  parties  behind,  and 
casual — very  casual — spectators. 
And  finally,  there  is  the  worst 
offender  of  all — yourself. 

"After  all  the  only  righteous 
wrath  is  wrath  with  self,  and  the 
Patience  player  may  have  been 
justified.  So  the  chances  of  vexa- 
tion are  infinite  and  one  or  other 
is  always  to  the  fore.  Also  in  this 
game  of  golf  there  is  plenty  of 
time  for  them  to  take  full  effect 
and  sink  deep  and  rankling  into 
your  soul.  It  is  not  the  sudden 
death  of  cricket  or  tennis — a  stroke, 
a  profane  cry  of  pain,  and  there  is 
the  end  of  it..  It  is  a  slow,  linger- 
ing torturesome  death  in  which 
the  sad  wounds  are  continually 
made  to  smart  afresh  by  the 
crocodilian  salt  tears  of  your 
opponent,  the  insidious  venom  of 
your  partner's  sympathy,  the  in- 
cisive surgery  of  your  caddie's 
comment." 

This  is  a  good  specimen  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  style,  and  we  think 
it  cannot  fail  to  delight  the  philo- 
sophic golfer.     Many  too  are  the 
quaint  and  humorous   sayings  of 
caddies,   tiros,  and  young   ladies 
which    besprinkle    the    pages   of  J 
the    "  Pilgrim's    Progress "  :    for 
instance,  a   caddie  once    testified 
to   his   master's  merits   in   these 
terms   "He's  a   fine    free-spoken 
gentleman ;    but  whiles   blasphe- 
mious,"    and    inasmuch     as    the 
remark     in    the    mouth     of   this 
particular    critic  transgressed  90 
flagrantly  the  spirit  of  the  proverb 
about  glass  houses  and  the  throw- 
ing of  stones,  a  further   question 
was  put  with  the  view  of  elicit- 
ing the  caddie's  views    upon  the 
moral     heinousness     of     profane 
swearing. 

"Sweerin'?"  said  he   «*ou  ay, 
its  awfu'  wicked;  but — "'  said  he, 
suddenly  abandoning  the  position  • 
of  the  stern  moralist  for  a  more 
aesthetic  standpoint  of  criticism— 
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set-off  to  the 


f*  but  it's  a  gran* 
convairsation." 

We  must  resist  the  temptation 
to  discourse  further  upon  "The 
Golfing  Pilgrim,"  but  must  con- 
ent  ourselves  with  congratulating 
Messrs.  Methuen  upon  the  publi- 

ition  of  a  work  which  must  be 
lailed  with  gladness  by  the  golf- 
ng  community. 

The  publishers  of  Wisden's 
almanac  for  Cricketers  have 
tlready  done  very  good  work  for 
cricketing  community,  and 
we  must  acknowledge  our 
idebtedness  to  them  for  a  com- 
pete record  of  all  the  matches 
f  which  the  scores  are  in  exist - 
nee,  played  between  the  schools 
f  Eton,  Harrow  and  Winchester.* 
These  annals  of  a  very  important 
of  cricket  date  from  the  year 
805,  when  Eton  met  Harrow 
old  Lord's  Ground,  situated 
there  Dorset  Square  now  is,  in 
L  match  which  is  historical, 
iiainly,  if  not  entirely,  from  the 
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fact  that  Lord  Byron  figured  in 
the  Harrow  XI. 

Winchester  do  not  figure  in  the 
archives  of  public  school  cricket 
until  1825,  when  they  defeated 
Harrow  at  Lord's  by  139  runs, 
and  again  this  match  is  memor- 
able for  the  fact  that  on  the 
night  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
game  the  Pavilion  at  Lord's  was 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  historical  matter  re- 
specting the  noble  game  was  lost 
to  the  world.  The  exigencies  of 
space  make  us  regret  that  we 
cannot  at  detail  go  through  the 
very  interesting  matter  which  this 
volume  contains,  we  must  per- 
force content  ourselves  with  a 
passing  reference  to  the  intro- 
ductory articles  upon  cricket  at 
the  three  great  schools,  written 
respectively  by  the  Hon.  R.  H. 
Lyttleton,  and  Messrs.  A.  C. 
Maclaren,  and  E.  H.  Buckland. 

Altogether  this  is  a  volume 
which  should  be  in  the  possession 
of  all  cricketers  interested  in  the 
three  great  cricket  schools,  and 
we  trust  that  its  popularity  will 
ensure  its  being  kept  up  to  date 
in  future  years. 


Public  School  Cricket  in   1898. 


here  are  two  remarks  which 
le  may  safely  make  about  the 
icket  at  our  public  schools  with- 
it  fear  of  contradiction.  Let  us, 
ken,  observe  in  the  first  place 
t  the  quality  of  the  cricket  at 
ar  large  schools  has  reached  a 
»ry  high  standard ;  and,  secondly, 
lat  it  might  reach  an  even  higher 
andard  still,  if  boys  were  as 
iger  to  become  efficient  bowlers 
» they  are  to  become  good  bats- 
en.  One  might  preach  at  some 
ngth  on  this  theme  if  one's  ob- 


ject was  to  bore  people  to  dis- 
traction. Since,  however,  this 
article  is  not  intended  to  do  any- 
thing so  unpraiseworthy  and  so 
common,  but  is  simply  meant  to 
state  a  few  facts  with  as  little 
baldness  as  possible,  we  pass  it 
by,  having  merely  made  what 
seems  to  us  to  be  an  indisputable 
statement. 

After  a  series  of  unconcluded 
games  Eton  and  Harrow  at  last 
played  a  decisive  match.  The 
decision  arrived  at  was  that  Har- 
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row  were  considerably  better  than 
Eton,  for  the  Harrovians  gained  a 
well-deserved  victory  by  nine 
wickets,  and  it  was  obvious  to 
all  the  spectators  who  hap- 
pened to  understand  cricket  that 
the  better  side  won.  There 
were,  however,  excuses  to  be 
made  for  the  beaten  team,  and 
our  sense  of  chivalry  compels  us 
to  mention  them  before  we  pass 
on  to  congratulate  the  victors. 
Eton  having  lost  the  toss,  and 
having  consequently  fielded  for 
several  hours,  had  the  grim  satis- 
faction of  batting  during  the  last 
hour  of  the  day,  which  everyone 
who  plays  cricket  at  Lord's  is 
unanimous  in  considering  a  fatal 
time.  In  addition  to  this,  Lord  F. 
Scott  was  so  injured  that  he  could 
only  do  himself  justice  in  the 
match,  whereas  his  previous  form 
at  Eton  had  led  many  to  believe 
that  he  intended  to  be  satisfied 
with  no  such  commonplace  result. 
Having  made  these  excuses,  we 
repeat  that  Harrow  had  the  better 
XL,  they  had  the  greater  experi- 
ence, and  the  best  bowler  in  either 
team,  while  their  batting  was  uni- 
formly good.  Both  at  Harrow 
and  Lord's  E.  M.  Dowson  showed 
himself  to  be  an  excellent  bowler, 
a  good  batsman,  and  a  reliable 
captain  :  at  Lord's  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  nine  wickets  and  47 
runs,  and  was  well  supported  by 
W.  S.  Medlicott  (87),  W.  F.  A. 
Rattigan,  A.  S.  Drew  and  E.  B. 
T.  Studd.  The  Etonians  played 
an  uphill  fight  with  great  pluck, 
and  their  captain,  H.  C.  Pilking- 
ton,  was  conspicuous  as  an  attrac- 
tive and  accomplished  batsman. 
C.  H.  B.  Marsham  and  W.  Find- 
lay  also  did  extremely  well ;  but 
the  bowling  of  the  Etonians  was 
lamentably  weak  and  lacking  in 
sting.  Eton  would  undoubtedly 
have  beaten  Winchester  had  not 
the  lack  of  time  prevented  them 
doing  so.     The  match  was  played 


at  Winchester  on  a  terribly  soft 
wicket,  and  the  Etonians  in  win- 
ning the  toss  gained  an  incalculable 
advantage.  But  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  home  team  did  much  to 
justify  the  reputation  which  they 
had  rightly  gained,  and  Bonham- 
Carter  with  27  not  out  and  15 
alone  saved  the  credit  of  his  side. 
For  Eton  Lord  F.  Scott  made  82 
by  good,  if  slow,  cricket,  and  H. 
K.  Longman  made  61  without 
losing  his  wicket.  With  the  ball 
Scott,  Howard-Smith,  and  Loraine 
aroused  favourable  expectations 
which,  however,  they  failed  to 
realise  at  Lord's.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  Winchester,  although  a  little 
weak  in  bowling,  had  a  strong 
side,  Noel,  Williams,  Reynolds, 
Darling,  and  Stevens  being  above 
the  average  of  school  cricketers. 

Charterhouse  beat  Wellington, 
and  had  the  best  of  the  draw  with 
Westminster.  Perhaps  W.  L. 
Moss,  who  captained  the  Carthu- 
sians, was  the  best  player  on  the 
side,  as  on  his  day  he  was  a  dan- 
gerous bowler,  but  the  whole  team 
were  capable  of  making  runs  and 
in  this  feature  the  strength  of  the 
side  chiefly  lay. 

Westminster  were  a  curiously 
uneven  XL,  at  one  time  perform- 
ing brilliantly,  at  another  time 
with  astounding  moderation. . 
Everyone  who  has  seen  R.  N.  R. 
Blaker  make  runs  has  words  of '. 
praise  for  his  batting,  and  un- 
doubtedly he  should  make  his 
mark  at  Cambridge.  Of  the  rest 
of  the  XI.  F.  Young,  H.  R.  Flack, 
and  W.  C.  Stevens  were  the  best. 
Wellington  had  a  iair  side,  but 
their  failure  against  Charterhouse 
was  disappointing.  K.  O.  G oldie 
was  useful  both  with  bat  and  ball, 
and  against  the  M.C.C.  (whose 
bowlers  were  Needham  and  Roche) 
W.  B.  Bailey  played  an  admirable, 
innings  of  83. 

Marlborough    had    sorne    goodj 
cricketers  in  their  team ;    R.   rL 
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Spooner  was  a  great  source  of 
strength  in  all  departments  of  the 
game,  and  finished  a  successful 
season  by  an  admirable  innings 
against  Rugby  at  Lord's.  H. 
Etlinger  batted  well,  and  was 
a  keen  and  energetic  captain  ; 
H.  C.  B.  Gibson,  a  left-handed 
bowler,  and  W.  K.  Ffrench,  a 
steady  batsman,  were  both  in  good 
form,  although  Gibson  was  injured 
during  part  of  the  season. 

Marlborough  beat  Cheltenham 
at  Cheltenham  and  drew  with 
Rugby  at  Lord's.  The  Rugbeians 
\  had  not  a  really  weak  batsman  on 
their  side,  and  until  the  last  wicket 
j  fell  no  one  could  tell  with  any  cer- 
tainty what  the  total  might  be. 
1  This  sounds,  perhaps,  a  little  like 
dull  mediocrity,  but  many  of  the 
Rugbeians  rose  above  that  ignoble 
level ;  notably  C.  S.  Hannay,  their 
captain,  who  both  batted  and 
bowled  excellently,  P.  M.  Morris- 
jDavies,  who  made  a  brilliant  128 
against  the  Free  Foresters,  E.  W. 
Dillon,  who  made  106,  not  out, 
against  Balliot,  C.  J.  Parton,  and 
H.  B.  Grylls. 

Cheltenham  did  not  have  a  suc- 
cessful season,  although  they 
almost  compensated  for  many  de- 
feats by  a  brilliant  attempt  to 
match  a  victory  over  Clifton  at 
Clifton.  Marlborough  defeated 
them  at  Cheltenham,  and  Hailey- 
bury, after  having  had  the  worst 
of  the  opening  stages  of  the  game, 
iron  a  splendid  victory  over  the 
Cheltonians  at  Lord's.  This  vic- 
tory was  all  the  more  creditable 
fc>  the  Haileybury  boys,  as  they 
•ere  without  their  captain,  W.  T. 
White.  But  A.  H.  Spooner  and 
~  B.  Smith  batted  exceedingly 
veil,  and  the  Haileybury  XI. 
»as  undoubtedly  a  good  one. 

Uppingham  again  had  a  strong 
Me.  They  beat  Haileybury 
fter  one  of  the  best  public  school 
latches  jof  the  year,  and  played 
n    even     draw    with    Malvern. 


H.  F.  Terry,  who  again  captained 
the  XL,  G.  H.  S.  Fowke, 
G.  Harris,  £.  G.  Bushell,  and 
Von  Ernst hausen,  all  did  good 
service,  Terry  and  Fowke  being 
useful  both  with  bat  and  ball. 

Malvern  did  not  conclude  either 
of  their  school  matches,  but  the 
season  was  nevertheless  a  very 
successful  one,  and  the  XL  had 
an  enormous  capacity  for  making 
runs.  S.  N.  Day  finished  up  a 
brilliant  school  career  by  making 
191  against  the  Free  Foresters, 
and  the  remainder  of  his  team 
were  capable  of  fifty  or  more  each 
at  intervals  during  the  season. 
E.  \V.  N.  Wyatt,  a  fine  cricketer, 
and  C.  A.  Rathbone,  bore  the 
burden  of  the  bowling,  and  on 
the  Malvern  ground  it  is  no  easy 
burden  to  bear. 

Clifton  had  good  cricketers  in 
N.  O.  Tagart  and  W.  J.  E. 
Verrall,  the  latter  being  a  most 
dangerous  bowler  on  his  day. 
T.  R.  Crawley- Boevey  was  also 
responsible  for  some  good  innings, 
and  he  surpassed  himself  with 
133  against  Liverpool. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to 
speak  of  the  improvement  in  form 
of  the  Repton  XI.  Against  Mal- 
vern, at  Malvern,  they  had  con- 
siderably the  better  of  a  drawn 
game,  and  in  this  match  G.  T.  M. 
Harris,  G.  C.  Beloe,  and  W.  F. 
Lumsden  played  brilliantly.  The 
Reptonians,  it  is  true,  failed 
against  Uppingham,  but  they  de- 
feated Wolverhampton,  although 
they  were  subsequently  beaten  by 
other  clubs. 

Tonbridge,  thanks  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  family  of  Hutch  - 
ings,  were  a  good  side,  and  it  was 
a  great  triumph  for  Dulwich  to 
beat  them  by  28  runs.  Dulwich 
also  gained  a  good  victory  over 
Brighton  by  46  runs.  Shrews- 
bury had  a  really  good  XI.  and  a 
most  successful  season  ;  in  F.  H. 
Humphrys  and  C.  W.  Alexander 
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they  had  two  of  the  most  promis- 
ing cricketers  of  the  year.  Brigh- 
ton was  captained  by  C.  L.  A. 
Smith,  who  in  August  was  tried 
in  the  Sussex  XL,  and  Sherborne, 
after  being  beaten  by  St.  Paul's, 
beat  Bradneld  by  six  wickets. 
Bradfield  in  turn  defeated  Rad- 
ley.  The  Scottish  School  Cham- 
pionship was  won  by  Loretto, 
who  had  previously  lost  a  splen- 
didly contested  match  with 
Rossall. 


Happily  or  unhappily,  there  is 
no  English  School  Championship 
to  win,  and  there  is  little  satisfac- 
tion in  expressing  an  opinion  as 
to  which  English  school  mas  the 
best  of  the  year,  but  among  the 
cricketers  whose  futures  will  be 
watched  with  interest  we  would 
certainly  include  H.  C.  PiUrington, 
E.  M.  Dowson,  R.  A.  Williams, 
R.  H.  Spooner,  S.  H.  Day,  and 
R.  N.  R.  Blaker. 

O.  P.  Q. 


"Our  Van." 


Liverpool  Summer  Meeting.— 

Between  March  and  July  there 
is  always  a  vast  climatic  differ- 
ence, and  this  year  the  contrast 
should  have  been  exceptionally 
marked,  our  recollections  of  the 
place,  and  especially  the  course 
at  Aintree,  having  to  do  with 
snow  and  other  discomforts.  But 
if  we  had  an  unnecessarily  rigor- 
ous: March,  we  had  an  excep- 
tionally ungenial  July,  for  the 
most  part,  owing  to  disagreeable 
winds  blowing  from  the  north  or 
the  east,  a  point  or  two  one  way 
or  the  other  not  signifying  much 
in  the  dissemination  of  discom- 
fort. Liverpool  escaped  fairly 
well. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  at  all  over- 
stating the  case  when  I  say  that 
most,  if  not  all  race-goers  would 
gladly  see  the  two  days'  summer 
meeting  extended  to  three,  or 
even  four  days,  if  the  larger  total 
resulted  in  the  elimination  of 
some  insignificant  meeting  to 
make  room.  It  strikes  me  as 
nothing  short  of  ridiculous  that 
Liverpool  should  have  two  days 
and  Brighton  three,  and  anyone 
who  has  ever  attended  the  two 


meetings  will  not  ask  me  to  ex- 
plain what  I  mean.  I  by  m 
means  belong  to  the  party  which' 
advocates  racing  every  day  of  the.J 
week.  The  best  interests  of  the?; 
turf  would  be  served,  in  mj; 
humble  opinion,  by  four  days  aY 
week  ;  but  if  we  are  to  have  fiiflty 
or  six  days,  let  us  have  the  besf 
we  can,  so  give  us  more  Liver* 
pool  and  less— somewhere  else. 

In   limiting  the   racing   at  thg 
summer  meeting  to  two  days,  tbflj 
advantage  is  certainly  gained  Of 
concentrating    the    good     thinga 
consequently  there   is   not   much 
"  padding."   Both  two-  and  thrjefl) 
year-olds  are    given    chances  tf 
distinguish  themselves,  the  Greta 
Lancashire      Breeders'     Produc^ 
Stakes  being  the  bonne  boucke  io| 
the  youngsters.     Mr.  Leopold  d 
Rothschild's  Trident,  fresh   froti 
his   victories    in    the    Fulbourq 
Stakes    at   Newmarket    and    th 
Foal  Stakes  at  LingBeld,  was  th 
preferred  of  those  entered  for  th 
race,    although    Blackwing    as 
Galopin    Lassie    were     amongl 
his  opponents,  to  say  nothing  i 
a    Marden    filly  named    Claqtt 
who  had  been  heavily  backed  I 
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vmarket  just  previously  for  a 

race  in  which    she  never 

ted,  she  taking  the  liberty  of 

Dwing  her  jockey  on  the  way 

|he  post  and  bolting.    Paddock 

pes  judged  her  to  be  suffering 

"Liverpool  from  sexual  causes, 

she  went  out  in  the  betting, 

I  in  the  race  she  behaved  with 

reatest  propriety  and,  making 

most  use  she   could  of  the 

!  lbs.  she  was   receiving  from 

Dt,  beat    him    by    a    neck. 

clewing  was   a   somewhat  in- 

pificant  third,  and  behind  him 

Galopin      Lassie,     which 

ler  made  hay  of  the  Windsor 

tie   Stakes    form.      I    should 

1  to  see  more  of  Claque  before 

an    opinion    as    to    her 

ire. 

fhe     St.      George's      Stakes 
ght    out     Dieudonne     as    a 
|er,  but    he    had    nothing  to 
over  the  mile  and  three  fur- 
Still,    he    won.      Dinna 
get  was  brought  to  the  post 
line  wear  and  tear  condition 
he  Liverpool  Cup,  but  Bray- 
it  was  that   took  the  fancy 
be  people  in  the  paddock,  and 
Fwas   followed    about    like    a 
by  winner.     He  made  a  show, 
Dinna  Forget  gave  him  the 
and  a  length  beating  with 
That  Knight  of  the  Thistle, 
was  trying  to  give    Dinna 
et    7    lbs.,   is    suited    by    a 
of  1  mile  three  furlongs  1 
I  rather  not  believe. 
Uorious"  Goodwood. —  To 
of  Goodwood  in    any   but 
ic    strain    is  an    unusual 
r  and  a  distasteful  one,  but  it 
fto  be  done,  nevertheless.     It 
:  difficult  to  understand  how 
dwood  earned  the  appellation 
glorious,  for  it  is  a  glorious 
e,  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
olden  with  the  ripened  or  fast- 
ing corn  is  typical  of  one  of 
lland's    glories,   especially    in 
glow  of  a  July  sun.     Then,  in 


the  past,  the  meeting  was  devoted 
to  better  class  folk  only,  who 
picnicked  in  serenity  in  the  de- 
lightful grove  undisturbed  by  the 
howling  mob  that  gradually  took 
to  infesting  the  enclosure.  The 
best  of  the  past  times  are  so  re- 
mote that  numbers  of  assiduous 
race-goers  will  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  them,  and  the  majority  will 
remember  Goodwood  only  as  a 
well- attended  meeting,  notable  for 
its  large  proportion  of  undesirable 
characters.  That  a  function  pos- 
sessing the  aristocratic  patronage 
that  Goodwood  does,  taking  place 
in  a  ducal  park,  should  be  one  of 
these  meetings  that  are  before  all 
others  in  the  calendar  notorious 
for  the  mal-practices  that  are 
enacted  at  it  is  anomalous  indeed. 
Unfortunately,  the  state  of  things 
existing  cannot  be  disputed,  and 
Goodwood  is  the  happy  hunting 
ground  of  the  pickpocket,  the 
welsher  and  the  card-sharper, 
against  whose  operations  no  pre- 
cautions whatever,  so  far  as  can 
be  seen,  are  taken  to  protect 
visitors  on  either  railway  or 
course.  Things  have  been  get- 
ting worse  and  worse  each  year, 
and  this  year  the  culminating 
point  was  reached,  the  large  or 
middle  ring,  which  is  all  one  with 
the  lawn  and  the  grove  dedicated 
to  the  luncheon  tables,  being  in- 
fested with  an  enormous  propor- 
tion of  evil-doers  who  committed 
their  robberies  with  scant  conceal- 
ment and  practically  terrorised 
the  ring.  With  my  own  eyes  I 
saw  a  peaceful  citizen  bludgeoned 
on  the  head  in  the  very  entrance 
to  Tattersall's  ring  because  he 
pointed  out  to  another  person 
that  his  pocket  was  being  picked, 
and  one  plaintively  asks,  can 
things  go  much  farther  ?  Atten- 
tion has  several  times  been  called 
to  the  evil  of  late,  and  great  dis- 
credit will  be  cast  upon  the 
management  if  a  marked  improve- 
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ment  be  not  noticeable  in  the 
immediate  future. 

In  the  matter  of  racing,  the 
meeting  presented  the  strongest 
possible  contrast  to  Ascot.  It 
was  a  piece  of  bad  luck  that  the 
Kingsclere  two-year-olds  which 
had  been  held  in  reserve  for  this 
meeting  should  have  been  cough- 
ing, and  so  prevented  from  ful- 
filling their  engagements,  but 
even  their  presence  could  not 
have  done  much  to  enliven  the 
gloom  that  pervaded  most  of 
the  racing,  the  exceptions  being 
notable.  The  Stewards'  Cup  one 
was  delighted  to  see  go  to  a 
thoroughly  exposed  horse  in 
Altesse,  who  had  won  so  recently 
at  Liverpool  that  she  was  carry- 
ing a  penalty.  There  were  but 
fifteen  starters,  which  number 
compares  poorly  with  the  average 
field  for  this  race,  though  it  would 
be  none  the  worse,  as  a  contest, 
if  the  number  were  never  ex- 
ceeded. As  it  was,  the  result  was 
materially  affected  by  the  vagari- 
ous running  of  one  of  them,  Luck- 
now,  who  spoilt  both  his  own 
undeniably  great  chance,  and 
also  that  of  Eager,  by  swerving 
from  one  side  of  the  course  to  the 
other.  But  there  is  generally 
something  of  this  sort  in  a 
big  handicap,  be  it  run  on  the 
straight  or  round  a  curve.  Mr. 
L.  de  Rothschild's  St.  Gris,  by 
Galopin,  who  won  the  Richmond 
Stakes  in  a  canter,  showed  such 
marked  improvement  as  to  infuse 
farther  interest  into  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Stakes,  run  two  days 
later. 

The  Goodwood  Stakes  had  not 
filled,  and  a  new  race,  over  the 
same  distance  of  two  miles  and  a 
half,  was  instituted.  It  was  called 
the  Goodwood  Plate,  and  drew 
forth  a  sorry  enough  field  of 
stayers  for  a  meeting  with  the 
reputation  of  Goodwood.  Though 
she    actually    won     the    Levant 


Stakes  in  a  canter,  Victoria  May- 
was  nearly  robbed  of  the  race 
through  being  shut  in.  She  was 
giving  10  lbs.  to  Chloris  II., 
so  her  performance  was  de- 
cidedly smart.  Cap  Martin  was 
thought  to  have  an  easy  task  to 
beat  Dieudonn6  in  the  Sussex 
Stakes,  but  the  odds  of  5  to  4. 
on  his  doing  so  which  were  betted 
were  rudely  upset,  Dieudonne 
scoring  decisively.  On  the  t 
day  the  race  of  the  meeting  U 
place  in  the  Prince  of  W 
Stakes.  Only  three  ran,  but 
were  Eventail,  St.  Gris, 
Musa,  and  more  were  not  want* 
The  oracle  of  the  betting  fa 
not  much  to  say  save  that  tl 
was  rather  more  money  for  E 
tail  than  for  either  of  the  otheH 
and,  after  a  magnificent  race, i 
beat  St.  Gris  by  a  head,  Mi 
losing  second  place  by  a  ned 
The  sprint  course  at  Goodwoi 
suffers  from  the  disadvantage 
crossing  a  long  space  without  hi 
rails,  where  the  round 
joins  the  straight  one,  and 
have  a  tendency  to  go  to  the 
in  the  bay  thus  formed, 
have  to  come  out  again  and, 
the  race  under  notice,  both  Mi 
on  the  rails,  and  St.  Gris,  divt 
from  the  straight  line,  and^ 
coming  back,  they  some 
interfered  with  one 
Whether  it  was  a  serious 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say, 
was  distinct,  and  Eventail 
the  advantage  of  the  clear 
on  the  outside.  The  loyal  c! 
that  greeted  the  result  did 
good  to  hear. 

Save    on    the     first     day 
weather  was  atrocious,  rain 
ing  and  playing  havoc  with 
al  fresco    lunching   arrange 
and  those  who  were  quali 
partake    of    the    hospitality 
pensed  at  the  Royal  Artill 
Tiffin    Club   tables,    which 
covered     by    spacious 
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wine:  on  an  extensive  scale  it 
l      of   course,  be  necessary  to 
more  for  admission,  and 
is    a    step   which  none  can 
S      cavil    it.      At    present   the 
«;  to  the  stand  is  £1  5s.  for 
three    days,    which    charge 
-  fat  fairly  be  doubled,  £1  extra 
^pattersalTs  ring,  and  another 
to  the  paddock  for  the  four 
,&9    each  of  which   should  be 
Lt>led-      With   the  funds   thus 
Lined  it  would  be  possible  to 
the  standard  of   racing   at 
[wood     which    it    so     sadly 
is.       The    meeting     is     now 
t£?  on  its  old  reputation,  and 
may   not  prove  sufficient  if 
racing  is  not  improved,  and 
]0us  steps  taken  to  remove  the 
■ril^  at>ove  complained  of. 

^±  noticeable  feature  of  this 
^^•1s  gathering  was  the  neglige 
E|jx~«  adopted  on  the  part  of  the 
Lggn^  the  absence  of  the  Prince  of 
S^l^s  being  considered  sufficient 
v^-^ise  for  the  wearing  of  tweed 
^«~^  and  straw  hats.  Personally, 
tve  no  objection  at  this  deli- 
ute    casting  overboard  of  old 


tradition,  only  it  is  as  well  to 
understand  that  it  is  royalty,  and 
not  the  old-time  meeting  that  is 
honoured  when  the  frock  coat  and 
tall  hat  are  worn.  Not  much 
glory  remains  to  Goodwood,  I 
fear,  when  its  chief  patrons  con- 
spire to  belittle  it. 

Brighton  Races.  —  Brighton 
races  belong  to  the  Sussex  Fort- 
night, and  that  must  be  their  sole 
claim  for  existence.  The  course 
is  the  worst  in  England  and,  as 
such,  should  not  obtain  the* 
Jockey  Club  licence,  when  a 
beautiful  course  like  that  at  Lewes, 
is  lying  close  at  hand.  The  con- 
duct of  the  meeting  is  quite  on  a 
par  with  the  badness  of  the  course, 
the  scenes  of  robbery,  with  and 
without  violence,  reaching  their 
culminating  point  here.  During 
the  progress  of  the  meeting 
Brighton  is  filled  with  the  scum 
of  humanity,  and  it  is  positively 
unsafe  for  any  respectably  dressed 
person  to  venture  abroad  in  the 
evening.  This  is  well-known, 
but  Brighton,  nevertheless,  per- 
sists in  pretending  that  the  race- 
meeting  is  to  its  benefit.  During 
the  three  days  a  few  fussy  towns- 
people connected  with  the  races  a  re 
dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
and  that  is  sufficient  incentive  to 
them  to  have  the  fixture  con- 
tinued. Any  unbiassed  person 
examining  into  the  matter  can 
find  a  dozen  reasons  why  there 
should  be  no  racing  at  Brighton. 
This  year  a  new  lease  is  entered, 
upon  and  now,  therefore,  is  the 
time  to  reform,  but  one  sees  no 
signs  of  reformation.  Brighton 
has  sunk  lower  and  lower,  and  the 
pity  is  that  it  has  not  sunk  out  of 
sight  altogether.  Such  meetings 
as  these  do  serious  injury  to  the 
Turf.  Putting  aside  for  the 
moment  the  detestable  social 
features,  the  wretched  course  it- 
self is  quite  sufficient  to  justify 
the  Jockey  Club  in  discontinuing 
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the  licence.  But  old-established 
institutions  die  hard  in  this 
country  of  long  suffering,  and 
Brighton  will  no  doubt  continue 
to  show  the  world  what  is  the 
worst  in  racing. 

Lewes. — The  first  day  of  this 
year's  Lewes  summer  races  will 
be  remembered  for  its  windiness. 
The  numbers  of  people  doing 
the  meeting  from  Brighton  were 
forewarned  of  the  weather  con- 
ditions, and  came  prepared  with 
suitable  headgear.  But  London 
visitors  came  down  attired  con- 
fidently in  straw  hats  of  various 
mould,  and  the  local  loafer  was 
stirred  to  unwonted  exertion  in 
chasing  the  same  over  the  downs. 
The  raised  situation  of  the  course, 
necessarily  gave  the  wind  every 
chance,  and  there  was  not  a 
cranny  in  the  open  which  was  not 
visited  by  it  in  the  form  of  eddies 
and  whirlwinds  which  carried  away 
everything  portable.  The  ladies 
had  a  sorry  time. 

On  the  first  day  was  run  the 
Astley  Stakes,  for  which  Trident, 
Eventail,  Dominic  II.,  and  Vic- 
toria May  were  coloured  and  well 
penalised.  None  of  these  was 
expected  to  run,  however,  and 
Umbrosa  represented  the  best 
form.  But  she  ran  badly,  and  the 
race  was  won  by  Lord  William 
Beresford's  Tarolinta,  ridden  by 
Wood.  In  the  De  Warrenne 
Lucknow  picked  up  a  consolation 
prize  for  her  Royal  owner,  two 
only  opposing  him.  The  big  race 
of  the  second  day,  the  Lewes 
Handicap,  was  also  won  by  Wood, 
this  time  on  the  back  of  Maluma, 
who  was  carrying  7  lbs.  extra,  and 
who  compassed  the  mile  and  a-half 
easily  enough  the  way  it  was  run. 
This  was  very  slowly  for  the  first 
portion,  and  nothing  could  suit 
Maluma  better  than  this,  and  no 
one.  would  ride  to  win  such  a  race 
better  than  Wood.  At  Alexandra 
Park,  in  the  previous  week,  Ma- 


luma had  failed  to  give  Goon 
35  lbs.  over  a  mile  a  furlong,  as 
well  she  might,  and  I  altogether 
fail  to  perceive  any  wonderful 
discrepancy  in  form  between  the 
two  races,  especially  when  one 
considers  the  different  ways  in 
which  they  were  run.  I  understood 
the  attendance  on  the  first  day  to 
be  within  a  very  little  of  the  best 
previously  known  at  Lewes. 

Kempton  Park  August  Meet- 
ing.— Looking  at  the  bulk  of  the 
membership  of  this  racing  club, 
a  small  attendance  during  August 
is  inevitable.  Nothing  is  more 
agreeable  to  those  who  do  attend, 
for  the  getting  to  and  from  the 
paddock  and  reserved  enclosure  is 
none  too  handily  arranged  at 
Kempton,  and  on  full  days  the 
process  is  productive  of  much 
toil  and  trouble. 

At  off- times,  like  that  under 
notice,  one  is  less  likely  to  be 
harassed  and  chased  by  the  notice 
when  one  ventures  to  take  up  a  • 
position  in  front  of  the  hallowed 
precincts  of  the  members'  lawn, 
which  being  raised  high  com- 
mands an  uninterrupted  view  over 
the  heads  of  anyone  standing 
front.  If  the  police  were  as 
siduous  in  moving  on  undesira; 
characters  in  the  shape  of 
pockets  and  welshers  as  they 
in  shifting  about  inoffensive 
whose  sole  anxiety  is  to  get  a  g\ 
view,  race -courses  would  be 
santer  places.  But  there  is  1< 
inconvenience  to  the  police 
volved  in  the  one  process  t; 
in  the  other. 

The  work  which  had  already 
imposed  upon  many  of  our 
year-olds    rendered    the    al 
of  several  entered  for  the  I: 
national    Breeders'   Two-year- 
Stakes  inevitable,  and  Trident 
physic),    No    Trumps,     Vid 
May,  Fascination,   and    D01 
II.   were   amongst    the    mil 
North  Britain's  burden  of    10 
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being,  no  doubt,  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  his  absence.  Out  of  a 
large  entry  there  were  left  to  com- 
pete just  four  runners.  One  of 
these  was  a  St.  Florian  colt,  the 
property  of  Mr.  J.  Gubbins,  named 
St.  Valentine  II.,  who  made  short 
work  of  his  three  opponents  and 
led  to  the  hope  that  Mr.  Gubbins 
had  found  something  to  replace 
Gaitee  More.  But  though  a  niceish 
colt,  St.  Valentine  II.  has  not  the 
length  of  his  predecessor,  and  he 
is  one  which  wants  plenty  of  time 
in  which  to  develop. 

The  result  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don Breeders'  Foal  Plate,  for 
three-year-olds,  was  satisfactory, 
for  it,  to  an  extent,  rehabilitated 
Champ  de  Mars,  whose  rather 
slovenly ,  though  winning,  perform- 
ance in  the  Midsummer  Stakes 
bad  not  obliterated  his  poor 
Epsom  show.  In  view  of  the 
Opposition,  if  Champ  de  Mars  is 
Only  half  the  colt  he  was  thought 
to  be,  he  should  have  had  this 
lace  at  his  mercy.  But  even  the 
10  lb.  he  had  to  give  The  Virginian, 
leas  thought  to  be  beyond  him, 
and  in  the  sequel  The  Virginian, 
ferho  came  late  upon  the  scene, 
Bras  second,  beaten  half  a  length 
Champ  de  Mars.  The  fact 
it  Bittern,  Gay  Lumley,  Gay 
thair,  and  Orviepano,  all 
jhted  within  a  few  pounds  of 
imp  de  Mars,  were  close  up, 
^  taken  to  indicate  that  there 
pas  nothing  in  the  performance, 
feUt,  to  my  thinking,  Champ  de 
Wars  was  ridden  with  the  greatest 
ptuteness.  He  was  always  with- 
|l  bail  of  the  pace-makers,  who  did 
|pt  count  at  all  in  the  race,  took 
lead  just  when  he  wanted  to 
won  without  being  pressed, 
rush  of  The  Virginian  being 
jether  too  late  to  cause 
iby  the  least  qualm.  With- 
it  being  destined  to  join  the  front 
fcalc,  Champ  de  Mars  is  a  stout 
lirrULl  exceedingly  likely  to  pull 
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off  more  races,  and  always  in  the 
same  style,  never  running  away 
from  his  field.  What  he  lacks  is 
length,  and  what  he  possesses  is 
power. 

The  racing  on  the  first  day  pro- 
vided us,  by  coincidence,  with  a 
very  fair  sample  of  what  a  day's 
sport  may  be  like  when  the  new 
regulations  come  into  force.  Of 
the  seven  events  one  was  at  five 
furlongs  for  two-year  olds,  and 
another  at  the  same  distance  for 
all  ages,  one  was  at  six  furlongs, 
two  at  seven  furlongs,  and  two  at 
a  mile.  Except  that  one  of  the 
mile  races  would  be  at  a  mile  and 
a  half  or  over,  this  would  be  the 
programme  of  the  near  future,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  interesting  to  see 
how  it  worked.  I  was  particular 
in  noting  the  races  at  seven  fur- 
longs, and  in  gathering  the 
opinions  of  others  afterwards,  and 
the  decision  unanimously  come  to 
was  that  an  infinitely  more  satis- 
factory race  was  provided  at  seven 
furlongs  than  at  five.  The  fields 
that  ran  for  them  were  far  from 
discouraging ;  and  it  should  be 
palpable  to  everyone  concerned 
that,  at  seven  furlongs,  a  jockey 
has  a  fair  chance  of  retrieving  a 
poor  start,  whereas  at  five  fur- 
longs his  proper  line  under  similar 
conditions  is  the  nearest  way 
back  to  the  stable.  The  fact 
that  this  is  usually  on  the  far 
side  of  the  winning  post,  explains 
how  it  is  that  so  many  horses  pass 
the  judge.  At  the  few  places 
where,  as  at  Rugby,  the  saddling 
paddock  comes  before  the  winning 
post,  the  first  three,  as  a  rule,  are 
all  that  trouble  the  judge,  and 
there  is,  in  consequence,  no  super- 
fluous record  of  who  finished 
seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  last. 

The  late  Mr.  S.  H.  Hyde.— 
A  very  melancholy  coincidence, 
which  it  is  my  sad  duty  to  record  in 
connection  with  the  meeting,  was 
the  demise  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  S. 
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H.  Hyde,  almost  during  the  pro- 
gress of  racing  on  the  second  day. 
Mr.  Hyde's  personality  was  of 
course  known  to  every  frequenter 
of  racecourses,  for  he  was  con- 
nected with  Kempton  since  its 
inception.  He  lived  in  the  man- 
sion belonging  to  the  estate,  and 
was  in  surroundings  that  must 
have  been  very  congenial  to  one 
always  addicted  to  outdoor  sports 
and  amusements.  In  connection 
with  coursing  he  had  made  a 
name ;  and  not  so  many  years 
have  elapsed  since  enclosed  cours- 
ing was  tried  at  Kempton.  The 
breeding  of  high -class  pigeons 
was  a  hobby  of  Mr.  Hyde's,  and 
at  Kempton  he  was  enabled  to 
prosecute  the  cultivation  of  prize 
poultry  with  some  success.  I  saw 
him  last  at  Goodwood,  looking  as 
well  as  I  ever  remember  seeing 
him,  so  it  was  a  surprise  indeed 
to  learn,  on  reaching  Kempton  the 
first  day,  that  he  was  seriously  ill. 
On  the  second  day  his  condition 
was  so  grave  that  no  one  was 
surprised  when  the  news  arrived 
at  half-past  three  that  he  had 
passed  away,  and  this  news, 
though  actually  premature,  an- 
ticipated events  by  a  couple  of 
hours  or  so  only. 

The  Late  Matthew  Dawson  — 
A  man  of  seventy-eight  may  surely 
be  termed  full  of  years  ;  while  his 
many  triumphs  on  the  Turf  cer- 
tainly entitle  us  to  term  him  full 
of  honours,  and  thus  he  went  to 
his  grave  on  August  22nd,  having 
died  on  Thursday,  August  18th, 
after  a  breakdown  in  health  from 
which  his  friends  could  not  per- 
suade themselves  that  he  would 
recover.  For  something  over  half 
a  century  had  Matt.  Dawson  been 
engaged  in  the  arduous  task  of 
training  racehorses  for  all  dis- 
tances. Born  in  January,  1820, 
at  Gullane,  Haddingtonshire,  he 
and  his  three  brothers — Matt,  was 
the  second  son  —  learned  their 
business  under  their  father,  and 


Matt.'s   first  engagement  on    his 
own  account  was  when  he  went, 
at  about  the  age  of  twenty  years, 
as  private  trainer  to  Lord  Eglin- 
ton,  a  post  he  held  but  a  short 
time  before  returning  to  Gullane. 
He  next  became  trainer  to  Lord 
John   Scott  and  Mr.    Wauchope, 
and  on  Lord  John  giving  up  rac- 
ing  he   trained    for    Merry,  and 
under  his  rule  the  victories  of  the 
Scottish   Ironmaster  were   many. 
Matt.  Dawson's  career  as  a  public 
trainer  was  an   almost   unbroken 
record  of  success,  and  even  at  this 
distance  of  time  no  one  who  knows 
anything  about  racing  needs  to  be 
told  how  many  of  Lord  Falmouth's 
horses  he  trained  to  victory,  and 
possibly  no   two    men    ever  had 
more  regard  for  each  other  than 
Lord  Falmouth   and   his  trainer. 
He  had  also  trained  for  the  Duke 
of    Portland,    the    Duke    of    St. 
Albans,     Lord     Hastings,     Lord 
Londonderry,   Mr.   Vyner,    Lord 
Rosebery,  and  many  others  of  note. 
Until    his    retirement    at     the 
close  of   1895,  Mr.  Dawson  had 
trained  six  winners  of  the  Derby, 
including  Mr.  Merry's  Thormanby 
by  Melbourne  or  Windhound  in 
i860  ;-  Lord    Falmouth's     King- 
craft   by    King    Tom    in    1870; 
Silvio,  also  the  property  of  Lord 
Falmouth  in  1877;  Melton,  owned, 
by  Lord  Hastings    in  1885;   the^ 
Earl    of    Rosebery's    Ladas 
1894,  and   tne  same   owner's  Sir 
Visto  in  1895.     Mr-  Dawson  also 
trained  Harvester,  who  ran  a  des 
heat  for  the  Derby  of  1884.     Fi 
winners    of    the     Oaks     passefl 
through     Mr.    Dawson's     hands* 
Mr.  Wauchope  s  Catherine  Hayej 
in  1853,  being  the  trainers  find 
classic  victory  ;   Lord  Falmouth' 
Spinaway,    1875 ;   Janette,   1878 
Wheel    of   Fortune,    1879; 
Mr.     Noel     Fenwick's    Mimi 
1891 ;  six  winners  of  the  St.  Leges; 
five  Two  Thousand  guineas 
ners,  and   five    successes  in 
One  Thousand  guineas  complete 
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be  tale  of  Mr.  Dawson's  victories 
I  classic  events. 

In  the  coarse  of  his  busy  life 

*  shifted  his  dwelling  more  than 

His  departure   from    and 

to  Gullane  has   been    al- 

dy  mentioned.     Then  he  went 

j  Lambourne ;  thence  to  Russley, 

at  last  was  able  to  indulge 

wish  of  his  heart   and   take 

I  place   at   Newmarket — Heath 

ouse  it  was,  and  it  was  only 

fien  the  work  was  too  much  for 

|man  of  his  years  that  he  made 

nephew,     George     Dawson, 

or  damo,  and  retired  to  Exning, 

re  he  had   a   property,  with 

idea  of  just   training   a  few 

lfor  fun,"  as  he  was  wont 

| say;   but  gradually  he  found 

nself  too  busy  again,  so  he  let 

Exning  house  to  Mr.  Keene, 

came  back   to    Newmarket, 

ere  he  died.     No  trainer  was 

more  respected.     Like    his 

her  before    him,  he    was    the 

onification  of  uprightness ;  he 

essentially   a  trainer  for    a 

tsman    as    distinct     from     a 

fite,"  and  his  name  will  long 

|  held  in   the  highest   respect ; 

ile  he  passed  a  long  life  with- 

ever  having  his  word  or  his 

bour  called  in  question. 

Ranting  Notes. — From  Ireland 

pes  the  intelligence    that    the 

Lancers    are    for    various 

as  giving  up  the   Muskerry 

atry    and    are    offering    their 

ads  for  sale.    Major  Balfe  will 

on   the    Roscommon    stag- 

Inds,  which  he  is  enabled  to  do 

reason  of  improved  health,  and 

1  thereby  free  the  hunt  from  a 

culty,  while  the  members  of 

rd  Union  Hunt  have  presented 

Maynard,  the  daughter  of 

|  field-master,  with  a  diamond 

and  necklet,  on  the  occasion 

tier  marriage.     In  East  Kent 

i  excellent  services  rendered  to 

I  hunt  by  Dr.  Bishop,  who  has 

honorary   secretary   for    so 


many  years  were  recognised  by 
the  presentation  to  him  the  other 
day  of  an  illuminated  address  and 
a  testimonial.  Captain  Browning, 
late  master  of  the  Oakley,  who 
showed  such  capital  sport,  has 
been  the  recipient  of  a  silver 
statuette  of  himself  mounted  on  a 
favourite  hunter.  The  model  has 
been  copied  from  a  picture,  and  is 
an  excellent  work  of  art.  The 
statuette  was  accompanied  by  an 
address  signed  by  about  300  fol- 
lowers of  the  Oakley  Hounds. 

Pappy  Shows.— These  most 
interesting  exhibitions  are  in  full 
swing  all  over  the  country,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  observe  how  many 
more  masters  are  taking  to  breed- 
ing, instead  of  buying  drafts.  By 
so  doing  they  double  their  interest 
in  hunting,  and  probably  that  of 
not  a  few  dwellers  in  the  country 
who  are  induced  to  walk  puppies, 
and  so  add  an  element  of  interest 
to  those  who  undertake  this  neces- 
sary duty.  The  accounts  of  the 
various  puppy  shows  make  it  clear 
how  the  blood  of  the  more  famous 
kennels  still  holds  its  own. 

Lord  Lonsdale's  Bale.— It  has 
always  been  known  that  ever  since 
Lord  Lonsdale  first  took  the  Quorn 
country  he  mounted  himself,  his 
wife  and  his  staff  on  the  very  best 
cattle  money  could  procure,  and 
the  result  of  his  sale  of  hunters 
which  took  place  on  Thursday, 
July  21st,  clearly  proved  what  high 
class  horses  he  kept.  During  the 
forthcoming  season  Mr.  Whitaker, 
the  master  of  the  Oakley,  should 
be  well  carried,  since  he  gave  no 
less  a  sum  than  760  guineas  for 
CEdipus,  a  famous  hunter  which  has 
carried  Lady  Lonsdale  with  great 
distinction.  Out  of  all  the  lots 
sold  no  more  than  eleven  brought 
a  less  sum  than  a  hundred  guineas, 
and  it  was  certainly  the  most 
memorable  sale  of  hunters  since 
Lord  Stamford  gave  up  the  Quorn 
and    Lord    Henry   Bentinck   the 
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Burton.  There  were  about  70  lots 
sold,  and  besides  CEdipus,  Bay 
Prince  realised  660  guineas,  and 
Eggshell  630  guineas ;  Tern's  price 
was  550  guineas.  Several  more 
went  at  sums  between  400  and  500 
guineas  ;  while  from  200  to  400 
guineas  was  a  common  enough 
price ;  and  yet  men  see  plenty  of 
fun  and  jump  big  places  mounted 
on  horses  costing  no  more  than 
from  £25  to  £$<> ' 

Quarrymen's  Presentation  to 
Lord  Fltxwilliam's  Huntsman.— 
Frank  Bartlett,  who  has  for  a  long 
time  hunted  Lord  Fitzwilliam's 
hounds,  should  he  a  proud  man. 
It  is  happily  no  uncommon  thing 
for  members  of  a  hunt  or  farmers 
to  present  a  testimonial  to  a 
huntsman  who  has  shown  them 
good  sport ;  but  it  is  something  of 
a  novelty  for  a  band  of  hunters  on 
foot  to  make  a  present  to  a  hunts- 
man. This,  however,  is  what  the 
quarrymen  in  Lord  Fitzwilliam's 
hunt  have  just  done.  They  invited 
Bartlett  to  meet  them  at  the  Swan 
Inn,  Wickersley,  and  then  gave 
him  a  really  fine  case  of  cutlery, 
made  by  Messrs.  Rodgers  &  Co., 
of  Sheffield.  The  presentation 
was  made  by  Mr.  James  Cavill, 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Cavill  &  Sons,  quarry  owners. 
Bartlett  responded  m  a  racy  speech, 
and  after  thanking  his  friends,  said 
that  he  should  be  very  pleased  to 
see  them  at  daybreak  on  the  day 
after  the  St.  Leger,  when  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  proposed  to  begin  cub- 
hunting,  the  place  of  meeting  being 
Black  Cave,  Wickersley.  Both 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  and  Bartlett  are 
extremely  popular  in  the  country, 
both  doing  their  best  to  allow  the 
quarrymen  to  see  as  much  of  the 
fun  as  possible  with  the  result  that 
the  quarrymen  and  miners  have 
constituted  themselves  into  an 
excellent  and  efficient  band  of  fox- 
preservers,  and  do  great  service  to 
the  hunt.     It  would  be  well  if  all 


masters  were  as  mindful  of  the 
hunters  on  foot  as  is  Lord  Fitz- 
william. No  doubt  they  do  some- 
times spoil  a  run,  but  no  more  so 
than  the  mounted  division,  many 
of  whom  know  far  less  about  the 
science  of  hunting  than  many  of 
the  pedestrian  folk,  and  head  foxes 
in  all  directions. 

The  Crabbet  Park   Sale -A 
few    weeks     ago     Mr.    Wilfrid 
Scawen  Blunt  sold  some  of  his 
Arabs,  now  an  annual    function, 
at    Crabbet    Park,    near    Three 
Bridges  station.      Whatever  one 
may  think  of  Arabs  in  the  ab- 
stract, these  are  always  pleasant 
afternoons,  and  one  cannot  help 
respecting  Mr.  Blunt  for  his  stead- 
fastness   of  purpose.     Unfortun*  ■ 
ately,  ill    health    prevented    Mr, 
Blunt  from  taking  his  usual  active 
part  in  the  day's  proceedings,  but  ' 
he  found  time  to  pen  a  capital 
manifesto,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  • 
Somerville    Tattersall.      In    this 
letter  Mr.  Blunt  pointed  out  that 
one  of  the  chief  incidents  of  the 
year  had  been  the  establishment 
in  France  of  an  haras,  on  a  large, 
scale,  of  pure-bred  Arabian  mares.; 
The  French  have  long  been  great 
admirers  of  Arabs,  but  have  hither* 
to  contented  themselves  with  ob* 
taining  a  few  stallions,  so  that  tin 
new'  departure  must  be  regarded 
as  one  of  great  importance,  aaj| 
indicating  quite  a  new  line  of  horse? 
breeding.      It  appears,   however 
that  about  four  years   ago 
officers  at  the  head  of  the  Frenc 
breeding    establishment,    paid 
visit   to   Crabbet    Park,    and 
thoroughly  convinced   themseh 
of  the  soundness  of  the  plan 
breeding  from  pure  Arabian 
as  well  as  from  horses,  that  the 
returned  home  with  the  determti) 
tion  that  their  Government  shoe 
adopt  the  plan — this  has  now  c< 
about. 

Notwithstanding  the   fact 
the  Arab  can  hardly  be  called 
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very  popular  horse  in   England, 

Mr.  Blunt  has  done  fairly  well 

with  his.    Those  sold  last  year  (of 

pare  blood)  averaged  96  guineas 

each.     Some  went  to  Portugal, 

some  to  South  Africa,  and  some 

to  Spanish  South  America.    This 

year  the  crosses  between  the  Arabs 

and  the  Suffolk  were  left  out,  and 

twenty-two  lots  appeared  in  the 

catalogue.      Out  of  seven  horses 

I  five  changed  hands,  while  the  thir- 

'  teen  horses  and  mares  which  found 

I  buyers,  realised  a  total  sum    of 

!  1,209  guineas,  giving  an  average 

J  0*93  guineas  each. 

Hone  Shows  have  been  so 
l  numerous  of  late  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  even  mention  the  majority 
of  them.  That  at  Darlington  was 
better  than  it  has  been  for  the  last 
fcw  years ;  while  the  local  exhibi- 
tions have  about  maintained  their 
fteual  standard.  At  some,  how- 
fever,  the  mistake  has  been  com- 
mitted of  having  open  classes, 
pkb  the  result  that  some  of  the 
lest  prizes  have  gone  to  the  pro- 
fessional show  horse,  to  the  detri- 
paent  of  the  interest  of  local 
breeders.  The  purely  show  horse 
pas  already  a  field  quite  large 
mough  for  him,  and  when  we 
tome  to  local  shows  it  strikes  us 
being  of  the  highest  importance 
t  every   penny  should  go    to 

men. 

A  Huntsman's  Gratitude.  — 
riling  without  reference  books 
jfc  hand,  I  think  that  I  am  right 
p  saying  that  two  men  only  who 
aade  something  by  racing  and 
fccehorses,  have  given  money  for 
[perpetual  prize — Mr.  Blenkiron, 
tho  founded  the  Middle  Park 
flate,  and  Mr.  Tatter  sail,  whose 
pm  gives  some  money  towards  a 
ice  for  horses  which  have  been 
Wight  at  their  sales.  By  the 
tay,  1  must  not  forget  Mr.  Rose, 
rho  did  something  in  the  way  of 
Ruling  a  stake ;  but  in  the  absence 
t  notes  I  forget  what  it  was.  But 


Whitemore,  who  last  year  resigned 
the  post  of  huntsman  to  the  Oak- 
ley, has  just  done  a  most  graceful 
and  generous  act.  He  has  given 
the  sum  of  twenty  guineas  to  the 
Agricultural  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion in  recognition  of  the  kindness 
and  courtesy  he  always  received 
from  the  Oakley  farmers.  This 
handsome  donation  of  course  car- 
ries with  it  certain  votes,  and  the 
distribution  of  these  has  been 
placed  in  competent  hands.  Well 
done,  Whitemore  ;  you  always 
were  a  good  sportsman. 

Polo.— Hurlingham.— Sir  Wal- 
ter Smythc  closed  his  last  season 
at  the  Senior  Club  on  the  Satur- 
day before  Goodwood  with  a  very 
successful  consolation  tournament, 
which  produced  two  games  as 
close  and  exciting  as  any  that 
have  been  played  this  season.  The 
Final  was  between  Old  Cambridge 
(Messrs.  Heseltine,  Freake,  W. 
Buckmaster,  and  L.  MacCreery), 
and  The  Wanderers  (Captain 
Pedder,  Mr.  Roylance  Court,  Mr. 
Neil  Haig,  and  Sir  Humphrey  de 
TrafFord).  The  score  was  at  two 
all  till  the  very  instant  before  the 
bell  was  rung.  Then  Mr.  F. 
Freake,  one  of  the  younger 
players,  who  has  come  on  very 
much  this  season,  hit  the  winning 
goal  with  a  clean,  well-aimed 
drive  of  the  ball.  Lady  Harring- 
ton presented  each  of  the  victori- 
ous team  with  a  silver  inkstand. 
The  very  last  match  of  the  season 
was  Hurlingham  (Mr.  F.  Har- 
greaves,  Captain  Tenner,  Lord 
Harrington,  and  Captain  Mac- 
kenzie) v.  Ranelagh  (Mr.  W. 
{ones,  Lord  Shrewsbury,  Mr.  F. 
lackey,  Mr.  T.  Drybrough). 
The  Barn  Elms  team  won  by 
eight  goals  to  six.  Of  course  the 
interest  of  the  matches  was  rather 
secondary  to  that  of  the  news 
that  Mr.  St.  Quinton,  a  brother  of 
Colonel  T.  St.  Quinton  (late  8th 
Hussars),  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
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polo  in  India,  had  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Club.  The  two 
assistant  polo  managers  have  yet 
to  be  appointed. 

Ranelagh. — The  Challenge  Cup 
at  Barn  Elms,  like  many  of  the 
first-class  tournaments  this  year, 
attracted  small  entries,  and  was 
eventually  reduced  to  a  match 
between  the  Freebooters  and 
Rugby.  The  former  team,  with 
Mr.  John  Watson  in  command 
and  three  of  the  best  players  in 
England  in  front  of  him,  never 
gave  Rugby  a  chance,  and  won 
by  nine  goals  to  one.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly a  fine  exhibition  of 
polo,  but  the  writer  is  doubtful 
whether  the  selection  of  an  in- 
vincible team  by  the  process  of 
co-opting  the  best  players  is  good 
for  polo.  For  my  part,  I  should 
always  enjoy  seeing  four  such 
men  play  together,  but  1  should 
like  to  see  them  handicapped,  so 
as  to  bring  about  a  real  contest. 
Of  the  other  matches  which  took 
place  at  this  Club,  the  most  inter- 
esting was  that  of  the  Heavy 
Weights  (Mr.  Marjoribariks,  Sir 
Humphrey  de  Tr afford,  Mr.  Neil 
Haig,  and  Mr.  "Jack"  Dry- 
brough)  t/.  Light  Weights  (Captain 
Pedder,  Messrs.  Fred.  Freake, 
Walter  Buckmaster,  and  Laurence 
MacCreery).  As  the  teams  were 
arranged,  the  Light  Weights  were 
bound  to  win.  They  would  have 
been  a  first-class  team  anywhere, 
and  every  man  was  in  his  accus- 
tomed place,  while  of  the  Heavies 
only  Mr.  Marjoribanks  is  accus- 
tomed to  play  forward.  But  for 
two  periods  no  one  scored  at  all, 
and  the  steady  defence  and  hard 
.backhanders  of  the  Heavies  kept 
their  goal  safe.  Nevertheless,  as 
soon  as  the  Light  Weights  had 
a  chance,  they  were  sure  to  score, 
as  the  pace  was  too  good  for  the 
heavier  men,  who  were  riding 
.between  three  and  four  stone  each 
heavier     than     their    opponents. 


This  was  a  tolerably  severe  han- 
dicap, and  was  bound  to  tell  in   ; 
the    end.     When,    however,  the   j 
Light  Weight  team  only  won  by 
four  to  two,  thoughtful  lookers-on 
went  home  to  think  of  the  value 
of  hard,  or  would  not  the  better 
phrase  be,  strong  hitting,  at  polo. 
The    Ranelagh    season,    though  ; 
short,   has   been   successful,  and  i 
the  Hunt  Cup  and  Novices*  Tour-  ! 
nament    were    among    the    most 
interesting   series  of  matches  of 
the  season. 

Woolwich  Tournament— 
Always  a  pleasant  gathering,  the 
Woolwich  Tournament  had  not, 
perhaps,  quite  so  many  entries  as 
usual ;  four  teams  only  put  in  an 
appearance.  Of  these  the  R.A. 
(Mr.  Lamont,  Captain  Schofield, 
Captain  Mackenzie  and  Captain 
Hanwell),  and  the  Rovers  (Mr. 
Hobson,      Mr.     Court,      Captain 

Jenner,  and  Mr.  Thynne)  were 
eft  in  the  final.  The  latter  won 
rather  easily,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  much  better  shot* 
at  goal  than  the  R.A.  The  de- 
fence of  the  latter  was  not  very 
steady,  whereas  the  Rovers'  back 
played  good  polo.  It  was  a  quiet 
game,  and  much  less  one-sided  fee 
watch  than  the  score  wouMi 
suggest. 

Rugby. — There  was  quite  I 
Bank  Holiday  crowd  in  the  spaol 
open  to  the  public  to  see  th( 
opening  matches  of  the  Rugb 
Tournament.  Considerations  i 
space  prevent  me  from  speakij 
of  the  earlier  games  in  detail,  nc 
did  they  supply  very  interest^ 
struggles.  At  the  close  of  t) 
first  round  Rugby,  the  Kerah 
Rovers,  the  Warwickshire  Hufl 
and  Old  Cambridge  (who  drew 
bye)  remained  in.  The  notic 
able  feature  of  the  semi-final  m 
the  fine  back  play  of  Mr.  €<  Jacl 
Drybrough  for  the  WarwickshS 
Hunt  in  their  match  again 
Rugby.     The    former    team   bd 
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already  beaten  the  soldiers  in   a 

most   galloping    game.      In    the 

semi-final  match  Rugby  attacked 

at  first,  but  were  entirely  unable 

to  break  down  Mr.  "  Jack  "  Dry- 

brough's  fine  defence.     When  the 

Rugby  team  had  rather  exhausted 

themselves  in  a  series  of  attacks, 

J  the  Hunt  playing  well   together, 

I  gradually  changed    defence    into 

I  attack,  and    won    in    the   latter 

I  half  of  the  match  by  five  goals  to 

I  two.    The  Old  Cambridge   team 

j  then  took  the  Kemble  Rovers  in 

i  hand.      Mr.    Freake    and      Mr. 

I  Wakers   devoted    themselves    to 

[riding    off    Messrs.     Haig     and 

!  Ansell,   and   Mr.    Heseltine    and 

[.Mr.   L.    MacCreery  were    quite 

[equal  to  the  task  of  making  goals, 

!;*nd     Old    Cambridge    ran    out 

^ky  ten  to  one.      The   University 

team  had  a  much  stiffer  task  in 

final,  when  the  Warwickshire 

unt  met  them,  but  after  a  very 

""struggle  Mr.  W.  Buckmaster 

[won  the  match  for   his  team  by 

Itting  a  good  goal  in  the  last  ten 

'  utes. 

Warwickshire. — The  annual 
rnament  of  this  Club  was  a 
eat  .success.  They  were  far 
e  fortunate  than  Rugby  in 
r  weather,  and  the  attendance 
quite  the  largest  ever  seen  on 
he  Sydenham  Farm  ground.  The 
pal  match  between  Winwick  and 
Md  Cambridge  was  one  of  the 
pry  best  games  seen  this  season, 
Bd  the  former  only  won  by  a 
ingle  goal  in  the  seventh  ten. 
"his  was  one  of  those  exciting 
latches  when  each  side  in  turn 
ins  a  goal,  and  it  is  absolutely 
Dpossible  to  foretell  the  result 
Dtil  the  last  stroke  has  been 
le.  It  is  noticeable  that  Win- 
k  was  entirely  composed  of 
iers,  past  and  present.  There 
also  a  capital  handicap  tour- 
en  t. 

Wirral.— This  Club  has  struck 
it  a  new  line  for  itself,  holding  a 


tournament  at  Clatterbridge  on 
the  "  American  principle."  By 
this  plan  each  team  in  succession 
meets  every  other,  and  if  two 
teams  tie  in  games,  the  result  is 
decided  by  the  majority  of  goals. 
Thus  C  Team  (Messrs.  A.  Tyrer, 
F.  S.  Pershouse,  R.  T.  Cunning- 
ham, and  W.  Matthews),  and  £ 
Team  (Messrs.  F.  W.  Wegnall, 
H.  Nicholson,  A.  Hassell,  and  C. 
B.  Ismay)  were  found  to  have  won 
che  same  number  of  games,  but  C 
had  won  the  greater  number  of 
goals  and  was  thus  declared  the 
winner.  To  the  successful  team 
the  four  handsome  silver  cups,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  William  Watson, 
were  handed  at  the  close  of  the 
tournament.  It  was,  undoubtedly, 
an  interesting  experiment,  and 
will  probably  be  repeated  else- 
where. But  there  is  one  point 
that  seems  to  be  not  quite  in 
accordance  with  good  polo.  That 
each  team  should  play  every 
other  is  a  good  form  of  handicap, 
but  that  when  the  two  teams  had 
tied,  C,  with  3  games  and  7  goals 
should  be  adjudged  to  beat  £  with 
3  games  and  4  goals,  seems  hardly 
right.  The  best  games,  and  those 
in  which  the  play  is  soundest,  re- 
sult in  the  fewest  goals.  If  really 
sound  polo  is  played  this  must  be 
so,  for  the  better  the  riding  off  and 
the  sounder  the  defence  the  harder 
the  game  is  to  win.  On  this, 
therefore,  the  Wirral  principle,  it 
would  be  by  no  means  a  certainty 
that  the  best  team  should  win  the 
prize.  Wirral  closed  a  successful 
season  on  August  17th  with  a 
match  against  Hull. 

The  annual  tournament  at 
Cirencester  is  in  progress  while 
I  am  writing  these  lines,  and  by 
the  kindness  of  the  Hon.  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Townsend,  I  am  able  to 
give  the  results  as  far  as  they  have 
reached  me.  There  were  seven 
entries,  Conamur  beat  Coates,  the 
Kemble  Scorchers  beat  Winwick, 
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Cirencester    A  beat  the   Nonde- 
scripts and  Cirencester  B  drew  a 
bye.    The   attendance   has   been 
very    good,  all    spectators  being 
admitted  free  to  view  the  matches. 
Country  Clubs— It  was  very 
sporting  of  that  keen  little  club, 
the  Kingsbury,  to  take  two  teams 
over  to   High  Wycombe  for   the 
Annual   Show,  to  play   an   exhi- 
bition game  there.      Such  action 
does  good  in  every  way.    It  shows 
what   polo  is  like  to  those  who 
would  not  otherwise  see  it,  and  it 
suggests  to  farmers  the  obvious 
truth  that  a  good  pony  costs  no 
more  to  keep  than  a  bad  one,  and, 
especially  one  that  can  be  ridden 
at  polo,  is  worth  a  great  deal  more. 
The  enclosure  was  crowded,  for 
Bucks  is  a  sporting  county,  and 
the  spectators  enjoyed  the  game 
and  more  particularly  the  riding 
off  very  much.     From  Kingsbury 
to  North  Middlesex  polo  ground 
is  but  a  ride,  and  that  Club  had 
their  annual  pony  show  and  gym- 
khana.    Sir  Walter  Gilbey's  Cup 
was  won  by  Maggie  Murphy,  a 
very   smart   bay   mare  and  very 
handy.   This  Club  has  had  a  good 
season,  and  the  gymkhana  was  a 
successful    finish.      On    the    last 
Saturday  in  July,  the  Eden  Park 
team  had  an    interesting   match 
with  the  County  Cup  team  from 
Chislehurst.      The     latter     team 
thoroughly  upheld  their   position 
in  the  tournament,  and  won  by  8 
goals  to  i. 

In  Yorkshire,  polo  flourishes  as 
might  be  expected,  and  Hull 
(Messrs.  C.  Wilson,  P.  Hodgson, 
C.  Fox,  and  J.  Stephenson),  play- 
ing on  their  home  ground,  beat 
Middlewood  in  a  very  fast  up  and 
down  game.  The  career  of  vic- 
tory for  Hull  was  checked  by 
their  defeat  by  a  visiting  team 
from  Leeds  (Messrs.  A.,  T. 
and  P.  Wormald,  and  H.  Whit- 
worth).  It  was  a  very  good  and 
close  game,  and  the  scoring  board 


showed  6  all  in  the  last  ten,  but 
a  freely  hit  goal  by  Leeds  in  the 
last  ten  just  gave  that  team  the 
match  by  7  goals  to  6.  The  Stan- 
sted  Club  held  their  annual  mem- 
bers' tournament  on  July  23rd  at 
Silver  Leys.  Four  teams  were 
entered,  and  the  prizes,  four  bridles, 
much  more  useful  to  polo-players 
than  cups,  were  won  by  Messrs. 
Gerald  Gold,  L.  Routledge,  Os- 
mond Blyth  and  C.  Gold. 

Indian   and   Colonial.  —  The 
most  interesting  topic  relative  to 
Indian  polo   is    the    question  of 
raising  the  height  of  polo  ponies. 
Having  had  some  experience  of 
Indian  polo  the  V.  D.  feels  the 
force  of  the  arguments   brought 
forward  by  Major-General  Locke 
Elliot  and  Major  Sherston.    The  ' 
former    officer,     now     Inspector* 
General  of  Indian  Cavalry,  prob- 
ably  knows    the    Bombay    Arab 
Market  as  well  as,  if  not  better 
than,    any    living   man,    and  his, 
opinion   must  carry  weight  witlr 
the  I.  P.  A.  and  the  authorities^ 
The   present  rules   as   to  height1 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  thtf 
danger   of    polo,   decreasing   tbOj 
supply  of  ponies  and  their  quality, 
and   raising  the  price    to  a  pro* 
hibitive  sum.     The  chief  obstacM 
to  the  change  is  the  vested  intoN 
est  of  the  owners  of  polo  ponie^ 
which,   however,  should   not  1 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
reform  which  is  so  much  needed. 

The  principal  polo  event 
coming  off  is  the  Bangaktf 
Tournament,  for  which  our 
friends  the  4th  Hussars  have 
tered  a  team.  The  Grenadicf 
won  the  polo  tournament 
Gibraltar,  the  team  consisting  < 
Messrs.  Lock,  F.  C.  Stanw 
Trotter  and  Seymour.  The  1 
ners  up  were  an  R.A.  team, 
the  Guards  team  being 
mounted  got  the  upper  hand 
half  time,  and  won  the  cup  by 
goals  to  1. 
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American  Polo.  —  It  is  good 
news  to  be  told  by  an  American 
correspondent  that  the  National 
Polo  Association  is  more  flourish- 
ing than  ever  in  America.  A 
good  many  of  the  best  players  are 
away  this  year,  having  enlisted  in 
the  army  and  navy,  but  this  will 
not  come  as  a  surprise  to  English 
players  who  are  accustomed  to 
see  polo  players  to  the  front  in 
all  our  little  wars.  The  old 
Cavalry  Colonel's  dictum,  "the 
test  players  are  the  best  officers, T> 
is  probably  as  true  across  the 
Atlantic  as  it  is  here.  As  is  well 
tknown,  the  Americans  have  a 
National  Handicap  by  which  each 
individual  is  valued  at  so  many 
goals.  Jt  is  claimed  for  this 
iystem  that  "  any  four  men  from 
any  part  of  the  country  may  enter 
h  any  tournament  and  that  close 
tootests  are  assured." 

It  will  be  interesting  to  English 
players  to  give  the  handicap  of 
tile  Meadowbrook  (now  the  Cham- 

r*  ns*)  team  :  Mr.  W.  C.  Eastis, 
goals;  Mr.  T.  Hitchcock,  9 
foals ;  Mr.  C.  Baldwin,  8  goals ; 
Mr.  Whiting,  7  goals.  Thus  the 
Champion  team  meeting  St.  Louis, 
ft  very  rising  club,  with  a  total 
handicap  of  19  goals,  would  have 
k>  give  them  1 1  goals,  that  is  to 
make  that  number  before  they 
BOuld  score.  It  should  be  noticed, 
lowever,  that  all  American  goals 
Be  not  scored  in  our  way,  as 
*hits  out  to  save  a  goal "  are 
penalised  at  \  goal  each.  Thus  a 
Ifbal  would  be  counted  to  the  side 
ibich  bad  forced  the  adversary 
»  fait  out  four  times.  It  would 
£>t  fiil  the  V.  D.  with  surprise  if 
Be  came  to  something  of  this 
|od  over  here  some  day.  The 
tftnerican  ponies  are  said  by  the 
pine  correspondent  to  be  im- 
proving every  year,  while  the 
flees  asked  are  not  extravagant. 
liere  are  at  present  twenty 
ubs  in  the  Association,  with   a 


membership  of  284  handicapped 
players.  To  hear  of  American 
polo  is  always  interesting,  and 
such  particulars  as  are  given 
above  are  exactly  what  we  want 
to  know. 

Cricket. — The  fine  weather  fol- 
lowing upon  an  auspicious  St. 
Swithin's  Day  caused  scoring  in 
late  July  and  August  to  be  con- 
sistently high,  and  many  a  county 
match  was  commenced  with  but 
little  chance  of  a  definite  conclu- 
sion being  ever  arrived  at.  Chief 
amongst  these  was  the  game  be- 
tween Derbyshire  and  Hampshire, 
played  upon  the  perfect  wicket  at 
Derby,  wh*n  no  less  fewer  than  six 
scores  exceeding  the  century,  and 
some  of  them  considerably  exceed- 
ing the  century,  were  scored  in  the 
course  of  the  match.  The  score 
of  the  Bank  Holiday  match  at 
the  Oval,  the  time-honoured  battle 
between  Notts  and  Surrey,  also 
speaks  eloquently  in  favour  of  the 
run -getting  character  of  the 
wicket,  for  upon  the  last  day 
Notts,  apparently  abandoning  as 
futile  any  idea  of  ever  getting 
Surrey  out,  declined  to  declare 
their  innings  closed,  but  proceeded 
to  plod  steadily  on  at  the  wickets, 
and  to  amass  a  record  score 
against  Surrey  of  548  for  the  loss 
of  nine  wickets,  of  which  number 
William  Gunn  subscribed  236 
not  out,  this  being  the  highest 
score  yet  made  by  the  great  Not- 
tingham batsman,  although  he  has 
been  very  near  this  with  230  at 
Trent  Bridge,  and  228  against  the 
Australians  at  Lord's  in  1890  for 
the  Players  of  England.  Gunn  is 
now  within  four  months  of  his 
fortieth  birthday,  and  we  must 
heartily  congratulate  him  upon  his 
marked  success.  The  Surrey  par- 
tisans could  hardly  have  hoped 
that  the  same  bowling  which 
looked  so  easy  on  the  Wednesday 
afternoon  would  prove  so  deadly 
to  Yorkshire  upon  the  Friday. 
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It  is  not  often  that  a  benefi~ 
ciaire  makes  a  very  big  innings  in 
his  own  benefit  match;  perhaps 
the  case  of  William  Gunn  in  his 
match,  Notts  against  Surrey,  last 
year,  is  the  only  example  in  recent 
years,  but  Alec  Hearne  may  fairly 
claim  to  have  done  his  share  for 
his  county  in  the  match  against 
Lancashire,  which  was  set  apart 
for  his  benefit  at  Canterbury,  his 
contributions  being  80  not  out  and 
74  not  out.  It  is  most  satisfactory 
to  know  that  in  addition  to  the 
very  good  gates  which  attended 
upon  each  day  of  the  match,  a 
large  sum  accrued  to  the  deserv- 
ing and  popular  Alec  from  a 
variety  of  subscription  lists  or- 
ganised for  his  benefit.  Hearne 
is  one  of  the  best  all-round  crick- 
eters in  the  south  of  England,  and 
deservedly  popular  with  all  who 
meet  him. 

The  second  match  of  the  Can- 
terbury week  was  against  Notts, 
and  as  is  almost  invariably  the 
case  with  matches  in  which  the 
lace-county  is  concerned,  ended 
in  a  draw.  Mr.  J.  A.  Dixon 
carried  off  the  batting  honours 
with  a  fine  score  of  165,  and 
Shrewsbury  was  not  out  with  77 
runs  to  his  credit,  when  the 
Notts  second  innings  was  declared 
closed  with  seven  wickets  down 
for  171.  Notts  have  now  drawn 
thirteen  out  of  the  sixteen 
matches  played  by  them,  a  truly 
deplorable  condition  of  affairs. 

The  famous  Yorkshire  team, 
after  starting  the  season  in  a  blaze 
of  triumph,  have  had  from  time 
to  time  some  anxious  moments, 
although  their  position  at  the 
head  of  affairs  has  never  been 
very  seriously  threatened.  Per- 
haps the  representatives  of  the 
County  of  Acres  were  seen  at 
their  worst  in  the  return  match 
with  Surrey  at  the  Oval  on 
August  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  when 
the  Southerners  won  by  the  de- 


cisive margin  of  an  innings  and 
272  runs.     Mr.  Key  won  the  toss 
for     his     side,    and    from    that 
moment    Yorkshire    looked    like 
being  beaten,  for  Surrey  occupied 
the  wicket  until  they  had  amassed 
a  score  of  536  runs,  which,  with 
the    exception   of    the  592  runs 
scored  by  Somerset  in  1892,  when 
Messrs.  H.  T.  Hewett  and  L.  C. 
H.    Palairet    scored   346  for  the 
first   wicket,   is,  we   believe,  the 
record  innings  scored  against  the 
Yorkshire  bowling.    Abel,  run  out 
114  and   Brock  well   run   out  93, 
made    a    grand    start,    and  they 
were    well    supported    by    their 
captain,  who  hit  up  85  runs  before 
he  was  caught  at  slip,  and  Lock* 
wood   and  Mr.  Jephson  with  51 
and  40  respectively.     Having  to 
face  such   a    total    as    this    the 
visitors  could  hardly  be  expected; 
to  win  the  match,  but  few,  if  any, 
could  have  been  prepared  for  the 
terrible  collapse  which  took  place* 
before  the  bowling  of  Richardson 
and    Lockwood.      J.    T.    Brows 
was    the    only    man   who    could 
hold  his  own  against  them,  and 
his  score  of   47    was    the    onlji 
double  figure  contribution  to  thi 
meagre  total  of  78  runs,  which 
was  the  sum  of  the  first  inning* 
Lockwood  claimed  5  wickets  at 
cost  of  6  runs  a-piece,  whilst  Rich? 
ardson  had  four  for  43  runs.    Fofc 
lowing  on,  the  Tykes  showed  bid 
little  improvement,  and  although 
Wainwright  (31),  Hirst  (27),  an 
Denton  (29)  made  some  show,  i 
was  left  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Milliga 
to  demonstrate  that   the   Surre 
bowling,  good  as   it  undoubted! 
was  that  day,  might  be  knocke 
about,  and  his  innings  of  63  wad 
a   fine  exhibition   of  clean  nan 
hitting.    Yorkshire  were  certain! 
at  a  great  disadvantage   throug 
losing    early    in    the    match  th 
services  of    Mr.   F.  S.    Jacksoq 
who    injured    his    hand    early  i 
the    Surrey    innings,     and     out 
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bowled  four  overs,  whilst  he  was 
unable  to  attempt  to  bat  in  either 
innings. 

Upon  the  Monday  after  their 
great  success  at  the  Oval  the 
Surrey  team  crossed  the  water 
to  try  conclusions  with  the 
Middlesex  XL,  which  had  been 
considerably  strengthened  since 
the  earlier  meeting  of  the  two 
counties.  Middlesex  were  for- 
tunate in  winning  the  toss,  and, 
making  good  use  of  their  advan- 
tage, remained  at  the  wickets 
throughout  the  four  hours  during 
i  which  play  was  possible  on  the 
-first  day,  and  ultimately  scored 
1093,  towards  which  Messrs.  P.  F. 
I  Warner  (79)  and  Mr.  Stoddart 
,{62)  were  the  largest  subscribers. 
I  The  wicket  was  soft  and  easy  ; 
rLockwood  was  unable  to  bowl,  and 
'"Mr.  Jephson,  with  three  wickets 
tor  17  runs,  had  considerably  the 
I  best  figures  of  the  Surrey  bowlers. 
I  With  the  wicket  giving  some  as- 
sistance to  the  Middlesex  bowlers 
iSurrey  did  well  to  make  218,  a 
large  majority  of  the  runs  being 
Itcored  by  Hayward  (66)  and 
Messrs.  Jephson  (38)  and  Key  (44). 
Mr.  James  Douglas  got  started 
fa  the  Middlesex  second  innings 
•nd  with  constant  showers  keep- 
ing the  wicket  easy,  he  and  Mr. 
Stoddart  showed  such  brilliant 
wtting  that  the  home  county 
*ere  able  with  the  score  at  212 
to  declare  the  innings  closed  for 
fee  loss  of  but  three  wickets, 
Mr.  Stoddart  having  made  54  and 
Mr.  J.  Douglas  being  not  out  112. 
purrey  were  set  a  very  difficult 
psk  in  having  to  keep  up  their 
tickets  for  three  hours  and  a 
arter,  as  it  was  scarcely  likely 
they  could  score  the  288  runs 
ch  they  were  set  to  win,  and  a 
/  bad  start  was  made  when 
pur  batsmen  were  out  with  only 
fi  runs  on  the  board,  Abel  and 
lis  Captain  made  a  resolute  stand 
tor  the  sixth  wicket,  and,  aided  by 


mistakes  in  the  field,  looked  for 
a  time  like  saving  the  match,  when 
Abel,  after  batting  for  two  hours 
and  a  half  for  75  runs,  fell  to  a 
catch  in  the  slips,  Mr.  Key  after 
this  abandoning  his  stone-walling 
policy  was  caught  from  a  hit  on 
the  off-side,  and  at  five-and-twenty 
minutes  to  six  there  were  only 
two  wickets  to  fall.  Some  brave 
batting  by  Smith  and  Richardson 
infused  some  hope  into  the  minds 
of  the  Surrey  supporters,  but  seven 
minutes  before  time  Smith  was 
given  out  l.b.w.  to  Trott,  and 
Middlesex  had  won  by  136  runs. 
After  being  favoured  by  the  best 
of  the  luck  the  winners  made  an 
effort  to  throw  away  the  match 
by  the  dropping  of  catches  in  the 
Surrey  second  innings. 

Sussex  were  the  next  visitors 
to  the  Oval,  and  Surrey  winning 
the  toss  put  up  332  in  about  four 
hours  and  a  quarter,  Holland 
making  120,  whilst  Abel  secured 
55,  and  Mr.  Key,  who  has  recently 
been  in  fine  form  for  his  county, 
made  60.  Sussex  replied  with 
220,  of  which  Mr.  C.  B.  Fry,  who 
at  this  time  was  the  most  con- 
sistently successful  batsman  of  the 
day,  made  45,  whilst  the  bowlers, 
Parris  (49)  and  Tate  (26)  ren- 
dered good  help,  and  Mr.  C.  L.  A. 
Smith,  the  Captain  of  Brighton 
College,  played  well  for  31. 
Surrey  at  their  second  attempt 
could  only  make  192  all  told, 
which  is  the  lowest  total  for 
which  they  have  been  dismissed 
on*  their  own  ground  this  year ; 
and  Sussex  were  left  on  the  third 
day  with  the  big  task  of  scoring 
313  runs  to  win  the  match.  Mr. 
Charles  Fry  was  again  in  form, 
and  made  74,  whilst  the  veteran, 
W.  L.  Murdoch,  could  claim  42 
runs,  but  the  highest  innings  of 
the  day  was  that  of  the  Brighton 
collegian,  Mr.  C.  G.  A.  Smith,  who 
carried  out  his  bat  for  a  most 
creditable  score  of  78.     Mr.  Smith 
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is  much  to  be  congratulated  upon 
his  brilliant  start  for  his  county ; 
he  is,  we  understand,  the  son  of 
a  gentleman  who  captained  the 
county  team  in  the  early  seventies. 
Sussex  were  beaten  by  73  runs, 
as  their  last  six  batsmen  could 
make  but  20  runs  between  them, 
and  Hayes,  the  young  Surrey  slow 
bowler,  met  with  a  remarkable 
success,  taking  five  wickets  at  the 
trifling  cost  of  22  runs. 

The  Sussex  and  Hampshire 
match  on  August  8th,  9th  and  10th 
was  remarkable  for  the  fact  that 
Mr.  C.  B.  Fry  scored  off  his  own 
bat  232  runs  out  of  the  aggregate 
of  406  totalled  by  Sussex  in  their 
two  innings.  In  the  first  innings 
the  Oxonian  secured  99  out  of 
203,  and  in  the  second  innings  133 
out  of  206.  Mr.  Fry  had  suc- 
ceeded only  a  few  weeks  earlier 
in  the  season  in  securing  a  century 
in  both  innings  of  a  match,  but  it 
was,  doubtless,  disappointing  for 
him  to  miss  by  a  single  run  the 
distinction  of  again  performing 
what  must  be  regarded  as  a  great 
feat,  although,  actually  for  the 
practical  purposes  of  the  match, 
his  scores  of  99  and  133  are  more 
valuable  than  those  of  100  and 
101. 

It  was  not  until  comparatively 
late  in  the  season  that  Mr.  Fry 
regularly  appeared  in  first-class 
cricket,  but  from  that  time  up  to 
August  15th  his  scores  are  well 
worth  a  passing  glance,  2  and  12, 
7  and  9,  42  and  54,  62  and  2,  67 
and  20,  57  and  27,  6  and  58,  104 
and  o,  108  and  123  not  out,  23  and 
52,  93  and  6  not  out,  no,  99  and 
*33»  45  ar,d  74,  so  that  on  August 
15th  Mr.  Fry  stood  second  in  the 
first-class  batting  averages  with 
an  average  of  54*57  runs  for  26 
completed  innings.  W.  G.  Quaife, 
of  Warwickshire,  was  the  batsman 
absolutely  at  the  head  of  affairs 
with  an  average  of  61*5,  and  to 
this  position  he  assisted   himself 


by  a  series  of  not   out    innings^ 
almost,  we  should  think,  without- 
precedent,  his  scores  made  in  sao'i 
cession  not  out  being  60,  157,  24,, 
52  and  61.     His  style  of  batting^ 
is  of  the  extremely  cautious  orders 
and  has  from  time  to  time  earnot. 
him  rebukes  from  the  Press  fio^ 
the  way  in  which  he  would  appears 
to  sacrifice  the  best  interests  cfe 
his  side  to  his  own  record  of  ransd 
and  so  it  must  have  been  refresh? 
ing  to  his  critics  to  see  at  Cbefc* 
tenham  that  Master  of  Arts,  Drji 
W.  G.  Grace,  creep  in  from  poin& 
and  catch  him  in  each  innings  oC 
the  Gloucestershire  and  Warwick- 
shire  match  within  a    foot  or  s% 
of  his  bat.     This  match  is  memory 
able,  as  the  occasion  selected  fan 
Mr.  Charles  Townsend  to  obtain 
his  hundredth  wicket,  thus  be" 
the  first  cricketer  of  the  year 
obtain  over  a  hundred  wickets  ai 
score  over  1 ,000  runs,  always  a 
deserving  of  the   highest   praise* 
and  until  recent  years  of  most 
frequent    occurrence.       Alth 
Mr.  Townsend  was  unsu 
with  the  bat  at  Cheltenham, 
had  a  great  week  with   the 
securing  twenty-eight  wickets,  at; 
a  cost  of  297  runs,  and  in  the  firs* 
innings  of  Warwickshire  he 
rowly    escaped    getting     all 
wickets ;  as  it  was,  his  nine  wi 
for  1 28  runs  was  a  fine  perform; 
Somersetshire  have  had  a  ti 
season  and  look  like  finishing  at 
bottom  of  the  list.     In  their  first, 
match  against  Middlesex  at  Lord's^ 
they  had   all    the   better   of    th« 
game  when  rain  prevented  furtheS 
play,  and  a  week  or  two  later  thef 
had  established  a  marked  advan- 
tage over   Hampshire  when  rani 
again  stopped  further  proceedings 
The  return  match  with  Sussex  m^ 
August  looked  a  good   thing  far. 
the  Westerners  when  a  deluge  oC 
rain  prevented  any  play  upon  tbfr 
third  day.     There  are  some  dafiw 
gerous  batsmen  on  the   Somerset 
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le,  notably  the  Captain  and  the 
others  Palairet,  whilst  in  August 
essrs.  Roe  and  V.  T.  Hill 
owed  good  form,  but  the  county 
at  present  wofully  short  of 
wling,  and  to  make  matters 
rse  an  accident  to  one  of  his 
gers  deprived  the  team  of  the 
raloable  services  of  Mr.  Woods 
the  end  of  the  season,  just  after 
►  brilliant  display  of  batting 
Kent  when  he  scored  144 

and  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
T.  Hill  added  240  runs  to  the 

in  about  two   hours  and  a 


:er. 

Yorkshire  had  an  interesting 
ek  in  the  North  when  they  met 
ncashire  and  Middlesex.  The 
tie  of  the  Roses  was  fought  out 
ore  a  very  big  crowd  at  Old 
ifford,  but  the  wicket  had  been 
dderably  damaged  by  rain  and 
match  was  over  shortly  after 
heon  on  the  second  day.  Lan- 
hire  led  off  with  112,  of  which 
ber  the  first  pair  of  batsmen, 
daren  and  Ward,  were  respons- 
for  47  and  30,  the  only  other 
hie  figure  being  10  not  out  by 

b  this  Yorkshire  responded  with 
,  bnt  after  Lancashire  were  all 
before  luncheon  on  the  second 
,  the  wearers  of  the  White 
e,  thanks  to  J.  T.  Brown  (32) 
Tunnicliffe  (28)  both  not  out, 
5  able  to  claim  a  victory  by  ten 
cets. 

r.  Ernest  Smith  made  his  first 

iarance    for    this    season    for 

re  and  carried  offthebowl- 

■honours  with  three  wickets  for 

uns  in  the  first  innings,  and 

for  8  runs  in  the  second 
ngs,  six  wickets  for  20  runs 
g  a  very  fine  record. 

match  was  for  the  benefit 

ieorge  Baker  who  has  done 

t  good  service  for  Lancashire, 

despite  the  abrupt  termination 

the  game  it  is  satisfactory  to 

that  the  total  receipts  on  the 


first  day  amounted  to  £"840,  in- 
cluding ^73  collected  on  the 
ground,  while  17,856  people  paid 
for  admission  on  the  second  day, 
which  will  bring  the  total  sum  up 
to  £"1,500,  without  subscriptions. 

The  meeting  between  Yorkshire 
and  Middlesex  at  Leeds  proved 
very  disastrous  to  the  home  team 
who  were  handsomely  beaten  by 
eight  wickets.  The  second  innings 
of  Yorkshire  realised  45  runs  only, 
Albert  Trott  with  the  bail  being 
irresistible,  he  securing  seven 
wickets  for  13  runs,  his  last  five 
victims  failing  to  realise  a  run 
between  them. 

More  and  more  each  day  has 
the  Australian  emphasised  his 
value  to  the  Metropolitan  XL, 
who  were  sorely  in  need  of  a  re- 
liable bowler  to  support  Jack 
Hearne  in  his  labours. 

For  the  second  time  Gloucester- 
shire beat  Essex,  their  victory 
at  Clifton  by  an  innings  and  8 
runs  standing  out  in  contrast  to 
the  struggle  which  resulted  in  their 
winning  by  one  wicket  at  Leyton 
in  July.  Mr.  Charles  Townsend 
followed  up  his  recent  successes 
with  the  ball  by  securing  eight 
wickets  in  the  first  innings  and 
seven  in  the  second,  fifteen  wickets 
in  the  match  at  a  cost  of  but  141 
runs,  for  which  result  he  bowled 
unchanged  throughout  both  inn- 
ings. An  innings  of  exactly  100 
by  Mr.  W.  Troup  was  the  chief 
feature  of  the  batting  in  a  match 
in  which  the  Essex  men  had  all 
the  worst  of  the  wicket. 

The  visit  of  the  Kent  team 
to  Kennington  Oval  resulted  in 
a  severe  reverse  for  the  Hop 
County,  for  Surrey,  who  in  August 
appear  invincible  on  their  own 
ground,  scored  534  runs  and  then 
dismissed  their  opponents  for  a 
paltry  first  innings  of  79. 

Abel  seized  the  opportunity  of 
scoring  a  long  innings  of  219  before 
he  was  bowled  by  Martin,  and  he 
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was  well  supported  by  Brockwell 
who  made  74  and  Lockwood  who 
played  finely  for  84  ;  the  latter  was 
again  in  magnificent  form  with  the 
ball,  his  five  wickets  in  the  first 
innings  costing  only  25  runs,  whilst 
Richardson  took  the  other  five  for 
46  runs.  The  match  bore  a  marked 
resemblance  to  the  game  Surrey 
played  against  Yorkshire  in  the 
previous  week,  and  shows  what  a 
dangerous  team  the  Surreyites  are 
on  their  own  ground  when  things 
go  right  for  them.  Talking  of 
Surrey  the  fact  must  be  chronicled 
that  their  second  eleven  who  have 
retained  an  unbeaten  record  for 
six  seasons,  have  at  last  tasted  the 
bitterness  of  defeat,  their  con- 
querors being  Worcestershire,  who 
are  certainly  a  team  of  considerable 
strength,  and  they  moreover  had 
all  the  best  of  a  match  against  a 
Nottinghamshire  team,  which  con- 
tained amongst  other  Notts  repre- 
sentatives, Shrewsbury,  W.  Gunn 
and  Attewell. 

Aquatics. — Regattas,  &c,  are 
now  looked  upon  by  Society  as 
events  to  be  celebrated  just  as 
readily  as  those  at  Ascot,  Hurling- 
ham,  the  Opera,  and  the  like. 
Proof  positive  of  this  was  afforded 
by  the  enormous  attendances 
which  have  graced  most  of  the 
leading  regattas  since  our  last. 
It  would  be  obviously  impossible 
to  comment  on  all  the  racing  which 
has  taken  place  within  the  last 
month.  We  must  content  our- 
selves, therefore,  with  the  salient 
features  thereof.  For  the  first 
season  within  the  present  decade 
the  Premier  Metropolitan  Club  has 
been  all-conquering.  They  have 
renewed  old-time  glories  with  a 
vengeance — as  we  predicted  last 
month.  Giving  a  rare  foretaste 
of  quality  at  Henley,  they  asserted 
their  supremacy  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Regatta,  and  subsequently,  in 
fashion  worthy  the  palmy  days  of 
Messrs.  Gulston,  Playford,  Long, 


&c,  their  representative  eight 
being  stroked  by  E.  R.  Rudge,  the 
old  Radleian  and  Oxonian,  and  it 
is  noteworthy  that  they  finished 
up  at  Molesey  Regatta  without 
once  having  been  defeated.  Their 
old  rivals  of  the  Thames  R.C 
gave  them  many  a  hard  battle — 
notably  at  Walton,  Molesey, 
Staines,  &c. — but,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  T.R.C.  exposition  has 
been  somewhat  disappointing  after) 
earlier  promise.  The  same  must- 
be  said  of  the  Kingston,  Molesey,' 
and  Cooper's  Hill  Crews,  albeit  is  , 
more  or  less  degree. 

Among  other  eights  were  those! 
representing  the  Vesta,  Iris,  Mar* 
low,  Kensington,  &c,  Clubs* 
Down  South  the  L.R.C.  evinced 
equal  superiority  in  •*  Fours* 
rowing,  their  record  being  a  verf 
fine  one.  Other  than  these,  tbi 
Thames,  Kingston,  Marlow,  aaA 
other  fours,  also  gave  a  bold  show* 
ing  from  time  to  time.  Up  NortK 
the  Stourport  Four  has  carried  ~ 
before  it  so  far,  despite  the  fii 
prowess  of  their  Nottingh; 
Royal  Chester,  Burton-on-Tn 
&c,  rivals. 

Just  lately  the  rowing  world 
been  much  exercised  in  mind 
the  doughty  deeds  of  the  Vil 
Club  crews,  a  combination  of 
and    Present    Etonians.     Like 
meteor,   they   flashed  across 
aquatic  horizon  all  of  a   sud< 
and  their    rivals  soon  disco1 
they  had  certainly  "  arrived " 
class  fray.     After  H.   T.    Bla< 
staftVs  easy  victory  in  the  M< 
politan  Regatta,  the  race  for 
Wingfield  Sculls  was  looked 
ward   to  with   increased   int 
generally.    The  holder  very 
disposed  of  C.  N.  Thorn  (Lorn 
R.C.)  in  the  preliminary  heat, 
was  doomed  to  defeat  in  the 
after  leading  from    the    start 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  wini 
post.    His  advantage  at  one  m 
of  the  race  was  so  great  that 
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we  happen  to  know — pigeons  were 
loosed  to  announce  his  victory  in 
fivers  quarters.  The  challenger 
(H.B.Howell)  was  not  done  with, 
however,  and,  coming  with  an 
extraordinary  spurt  at  the  finish, 
he  had  Blackstaffe  completely 
Settled— the  Vesta  R.C.  man 
Stopping  rowing  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion. The  winner  was  equally 
hnsed  up,"  yet  drifted  past  the 
^ost  in  the  record  time  of  22mm. 
ftsec.  This  beats  the  previous 
test  of  Vivian  Nickalls  made  in 
fr&H,  by  over  half  a  minute.  We 
bearily  congratulate  the  famous 
Eftotab  upon  thus  winning  the 
bnateur  Championship  of  Eng- 
|fed,  and  justifying  the  "  Dia- 
jtonds "  result  at  the  same  time, 
loweil  is   an   American,   and   a 

ndid   specimen   of    manhood, 

it   is   noteworthy    that    his 

has    been   received   with 

nation     in     both     countries 

Already    the    satisfaction 

by    Americans    anent 

relTs  victory  quite  over- 
bed that  little  difficulty 
Jgarding  the  disqualification  of 
en  Eyck  at  Henley. 
I  As  doubts  had  been  freely  ex- 
(fcssed  anent    Howell's    stamina 

E'  to  the  tussle,  we  think 
kstaffe  pursued  quite  the 
:  tactics  in  forcing  the  pace 
the  start.  Anyway,  he  has 
rowed  a  finer  race,  and 
it  is  that,  when  sculling 
ress  is  discussed  in  club 
_.  smoking  sanctum  hence- 
ph,  the  cry  will  arise,  "  Ah ! 
}t  you  should  have  seen 
bwell  and  Blackstaffe  fight 
liters  out  for  the  •  Wingfieids ' 
1*98."  No  longer  can  it  be  said 
K  sculling  is  a  lost  art  in 
Ngland.  Such  men  as  Messrs. 
but,  Philips,  Etherington- 
fcith,  Croft,  Oakeley,  Beaumont, 
Iddington,  Everitt,  &c,  are  able 
liold  their  own  with  the  amateur 
ftcks  of  any  other  nation.    Here, 


also,  any  amount  of  youngsters 
are  coming  rapidly  to  the  front, 
as  in  rowing,  notably  Messrs.  Fox, 
Ashe,  Goldie,  Crier,  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention.  Both 
the  Amateur  and  Professional 
Punting  championships  have  been 
decided  since  our  last,  and  our 
predictions  re  the  actual  winners 
were  fulfilled. .  "  Bill "  Haines,  of 
Old  Windsor,  had  no  difficulty 
in  retaining  the  professional  title, 
his  victory  being  the  very  easiest 
since  the  inception  of  the  contest. 
Of  recent  years  he  appears  to  be 
able  "  to  drive  everything  before 
him !  "  Only  three  competitors 
threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  Mr. 
Colin  Romaine  (Holder)  for  the 
Amateur  Championship,  and  he 
also  again  won  "  anyhow  "  in  six 
minutes  dead.  Other  punting 
events  have  been  held  at  various 
regattas,  but  (speaking  frankly) 
we  would  like  to  see  more  racing 
exponents  in  the  field.  As  a  rule,, 
if  you  see  one  race  you  have  seen 
most  of  them,  so  very  few  (com- 
paratively speaking)  are  really 
"  class  "  exponents.  Whether 
this  is  from  apathy  or  not,  judge 
ye,  but  we  miss  the  same  advance 
in  punting  as  that  evidenced  in 
other  branches  of  aquatics.  So- 
much  for  amateurism.  It  is  re- 
grettable that  the  race  for 
Doggett's  Coat  and  Badge  resulted 
in  much  ill-feeling  among  our 
young  and  aspiring  professional 
scullers  this  year.  Carter,  of 
Greenwich,  won  easily  from  Arm- 
strong, of  Batter  sea,  but  the  last- 
named  alleges  obstruction,  and 
wilful  "blanketing"  on  the  part 
of  a  certain  steamer  carrying 
Carter's  colours.  He  has  even 
appealed  to  the  Law  Courts — in 
our  opinion  always  a  great  mis- 
take. The  ultima  Thule,  in  every 
case  of  sporting  fray,  should  cer- 
tainly be  the  referee,  and  the 
sooner  a  clause  to  that  effect  is. 
inserted    in    the   rules   governing 
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this    ancient    contest   the   better. 
Outsiders,  t.i.,  the  general  public, 
are  apt  to  draw  uncharitable  con- 
clusions from  any  ructions  of  this 
kind,  and  professional   rowing  is 
at  a  sufficiently  low  ebb  already. 
In  order  to  remedy  this  and  to 
give  a  much-needed  fillip  to  pro- 
fessional   sculling,    four    leading 
English     and     Australian      com- 
petitors will  do  battle  from  Putney 
to    Mortlake    on   September   5th 
and    17th   respectively.     General 
news    may   be   very   briefly  per- 
mitted  this    month.     What    are 
known  as   "  rowing  colleges  "  at 
Oxford   were  once  again   to  the 
fore  in  the  recently-issued  classi- 
cal "  Greats  "  Lists.     The  much- 
discussed  Parliamentary  Double* 
Sculling     Match     is     "off"     by 
mutual    consent   of    Sir    Charles 
Dilke  and  the   Hon.  W.  F.   D. 
Smith.      Lord    Ampthill    (Presi- 
dent of  the  London  R.  C.)  gives 
a    special    prize    for     the     Club 
Session   Pairs,   to    be    rowed  on 
the   2 1  st   inst.      Ibsen's   heredity 
theory  was  again  justified  by  the 
Silver  Medal  victory  of  Lieutenant 
Fletcher,   at   Bisley,  last   month. 
He  is  a  brother  of  Mr.  W.  A.  L. 
Fletcher,    the    ever-famous    Ox- 
onian oarsman  and  "  coach."    The 
Marlow    week     was    a     brilliant 
success  this  session.     Among  the 
latest  devotees  of  rowing  is  the 
youthful  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 
She    can    now    be    seen    almost 
daily  plying  her  oars  with  "  skill 
and  dexterity  "  on  the  fine  lake  at 
Blenheim  Palace. 

Golf. — The  members  of  the 
Royal  and  Ancient  Club  had  an 
interesting  week's  golf  out  of  the 
competition  for  the  Calcutta  Cup. 
This  competition  takes  place  on  the 
new  course,  and  playing  in  tourna- 
ment fashion,  the  competitors  are 
handicapped,  not  by  strokes,  but  by 
holes— an  arrangement  little  known 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  border. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  the  case  of  a 


match    between    two    players 
nearly  equal  strength,  one  hole  < 
two  holes  of  a  start  are  a  " 
advantage, to  the  man  who  recdv 
them ;    the  start  is  calculated 
improve  his  play  and  increase  1 
interest  of  the  match-,  but  it 
not  so  easy  to  see   the  merit 
the  arrangement  in  a  case ' 
a  scratch  player  is  drawn 
a  man  entitled  under  any  equ 
able  system  of  handicapping 
say,  6  or  8  holes.   Even  should t 
latter  aim  only  at  halving 
he  must,  in  order  to  succeed,  1 
his  game  and  play  something i 
different    from    his    wont. 
criticism  is,  however,  only  by 
way,  for  the  Calcutta  Cup,  un 
the  arrangement  as  to 
ping  I  have  described,  is  one 
the  most  popular  competitions 
the   Club  and  appears  to  be 
creasing  in  popularity  every  [ 
This  year  the  competitors  fo 
the  new  course  greatly  improv 
in   quality.      During    the 
and  spring  months,  Tom  Mo 
and  his  men  were  busy  re 
the    more    objectionable    of 
humps  and  the  worst  of  the  1 
and  this  work  and  the  play 
the  course  have  brought  it  intej 
condition  which,  of  course,  is ! 
something    short  of  that  of 
Medal  Round,  but  is  quite 
to  that  of  the  ordinary  run  of 
side  links.   It  has  a  special  at 
tion  for  the  long  driver,  or,  to  I 
profane,  the  swiper,  who  finds  j 
it   abundant  use    for  his 
cleek  and  driving  mashie.     He 
it  is,   probably,  that  the 
members  of  the  Club  take  a  |_ 
interest  in  the  Calcutta  Cup  1 
petition    than    the    older 
whose  fondness  is  not   for 
or  metal  bound  clubs. 

In  this  year's  competition 
were  62  entries,  which,  I 
constitutes  a  record,  among 
names  being  Mr.  Edward  BL 
well,  Mr.  J.  H.  Outhwaite,  MrJ 
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Fairlie,  Mr.  G.  L.  Mac E wen, 
.  A.  F.  Macfie,  Mr.  H.  G.  B. 
s,  Dr.  A.  H.  Vassie,  Mr.  J.  A. 
iison  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Hender- 
The  winner  turned  out  to 
Mr.  BlackweU  who,  driving  as 
always  does  with  tremendous 
rer,  showed  a  great  improve- 
Qt  in  his  approach  play  and 
ting.  Except  in  one  of  his 
tches,  that  with  Mr.  Ellis,  he 
sat  no  great  pains  in  carrying  his 
idicap,  which  was  that  of  giv- 
two  holes  start  to  the  scratch 
In  the  final  round  he 
fed  Mr.  D.  J.  Simson  and  beat 
very  easily  by  4  up  and  3 
lay. 

'hose  interested  in  the  golf  of 
John  Ball,  junr.,  and  their 
le  must  be  legion,  will  see  with 
that  he  has  returned  to 
best  form.  At  the  summer 
ting  of  the  Royal  Liverpool 
^d,  with  the  course  extended  to 
farthest  limits,  and  the  putting 
as  more  than  usually  hard 
difficult,  he  won  the  Lubbock 
d  Medal  with  the  splendid 
re  of  76 — 39  out  and  37  home, 
friend  and  rival,  Mr.  H.  H. 
on  took  two  strokes  more,  so 
we  shall  probably  soon  find 
Ball  and  Mr.  Hilton  on  the 
handicap,  if  one  may  speak 
lus  9  or  10  strokes  as  a  handi- 
Mr.  Bail  tied  with  Mr. 
Fairclough  for  the  handi- 
prize  ;  and,  in  a  second  round 
ecorded  a  78  which  gave  him 
sy  victory  over  his  opponent. 
Dnnection  with  the  great  Hoy- 
player's  return  to  form,  one 
lot  help  regretting  that  it  did 
occur  earlier  in  the  season 
in  time  for  the  champion- 
curious  piece  of  ill-luck  befell 
"oylake  player  during  the 
mer  meeting  of  the  Troon 
Mr.  C.  E.  Dick  is  in  the 
t  of  going  to  Troon  a  good 
and    probably    knows    the 
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course  there  as  well  as  any  of  the 
local  players,  and  when  the  day  of 
the  prize  meeting  came  round  it 
was  no  surprise  to  find  him  in  fine 
form  and  making  a  good  score. 
He  had  for  partner  Mr.  W.  G. 
Stewart,  who  at  the  time  was  a 
visiting  member  of  the  club,  and 
the  two  had  an  excellent  match, 
Mr.  Dick  finishing  with  the  super- 
latively good  score  of  75 — 39  out 
and  36  home.  This  score  came 
out  at  the  head  of  the  list,  but 
instead  of  Mr.  Dick  being  awarded 
the  Duke  of  Portland's  medal, 
a  question  of  qualification  was 
started,  and  the  committee  de- 
cided that  as  Mr.  Stewart  was  not 
a  full,  but  only  a  monthly  member 
of  the  club,  and  had  not  been 
appointed  a  special  marker,  the 
score  could  not  stand.  In  this 
way  cruel  fate  snatched  the  much- 
coveted  medal  from  Mr.  Dick's 
hand. 

For  a  peripatetic  competition 
got  up  by  a  Scottish  newspaper 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
establish  a  claim  to  the  title 
"  Scottish  Amateur  Champion- 
ship." Without  going  into  the 
merits  of  the  claim  I  think  I 
may  say  that  we  have  champion- 
ships enough  already,  and  that 
the  golfing  world  generally  has  no 
wish  to  see  more  of  them.  The 
competition  in  question  took  place 
at  Musselburgh  and  brought  into 
the  arena  a  great  many  fine 
players,  though  only  a  tew  of 
those  whose  names  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  in  connection  with 
the  Open  or  the  Amateur  Cham- 
pionships. The  winner  was  Mr. 
George  Wilkie,  of  Leven,  who,  I 
believe,  is  a  mere  youth,  but  who 
a  week  later  on  his  native  green, 
beat  a  strong  field  for  the  Cup  of 
the  Inner  leven  Club  offered  for 
competition  among  members  of 
invited  clubs.  Leven  would  seem 
to  be  a  rising  nursery  of  golf — 
another  Elie — for  within  the  past 
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few  years  it  has  produced  the 
brothers  James  and  David  Kin- 
nell,  who  are  among  the  most 
promising  of  the  younger  profes- 
sional school ;  Mr.  James  Wilkie 
and  Mr.  James  Bell,  junr.,  the 
winners  of  the  Evening  Times 
Trophy  on  two  successive  occa- 
sions ;  Mr.  Norman  Boase,  and 
now  Mr.  George  Wilkie. 

The  case  of  the  professionals 
for  bigger  money  prizes  at  the 
Open  Championship  Meeting  does 
not  seem  so  strong  as  they  would 
have  us  believe.  The  money 
rewards  in  connection  with  the 
Open  Championship  never  were 
larger  than  they  are  now,  and  at 
no  time  in  the  history  of  the  game 
has  there  been  more  enterprise  or 
more  generosity  on  the  part  of 
clubs  in  getting  up  professional 
competitions.  The  sum  of  ^"40 
awarded  to  the  professional  winner 
of  the  Open  Championship  is  only 
a  fraction  of  the  pecuniary  benefit 
he  receives  from  his  success.  I 
wonder  how  much  Harry  Vardon 
has  earned  in  matches  and  exhibi- 
tion games  since  his  excellent 
performance  at  Prestwick!  He 
seems  to  have  been  all  over  the 
country,  making  money  every- 
where. Early  in  the  month  the 
Burgh  Commissioners  of  Car- 
noustie assisted  no  doubt  by  the 
local  golf  clubs,  put  ^"71  in  the 
pot,  and  Vardon's  "  boiling"  con- 
sisted of  ^"25,  a  sum  greater  than 
that  paid  to  the  winner  of  the 
Open  Championship  a  few  years 
ago.  Nobody  grudges  Vardon 
this  money.  He  played  well  for 
it  and  gave  hundreds  of  people 
an  exhibition  of  the  very  best 
golf.  But  it  and  the  other  "  boil- 
ings" ought  to  serve.  At  this 
Carnoustie  Tournament  Vardon 
had  to  meet  his  great  rivals 
Taylor,  Braid  and  Herd,  but  he 
beat  them  all,  as  well  as  Andrew 
Kircaldy,  Willie  Fernie,  W. 
Auchterlonie,  Ben  Sayers,  and  a 


host  of  other  celebrities.  I  fancy 
it  must  have  been  an  occasion  of 
regret  to  him  that  he  did  not 
enjoy  an  opportunity  of  testing 
himself  against  Willie  Park,  junr 
The  latter  entered  but  did  not 
play,  or  rather  he  was  invited  to 
take  part  in  the  contest,  but  did 
not  accept  the  invitation. 

Devon  and  Somerset  Stag- 
hounds. — A  late  parcel  deals  as 
follows  with  the  opening  meets 
of  the  Devon  and  Somerset : — 
"  Capital  sport  so*  far  has  bees 
enjoyed  with  these  hounds,  and 
there  seems  every  prospect  of 
an  excellent  season's  sport.  On 
Friday,  August  12th,  the  fix- 
ture was  Hawkcombe  Head, 
whence  they  had  a  capital  forest 
run,  all  the  better  and  more  en- 
joyable inasmuch  as  it  scarcely 
looked  like  a  hunting  morning. 
For  there  was  a  hot  south-east 
wind,  and  the  dust  flew  in  clouds, 
whilst  the  sun  shone  with  great 
power,  and  the  heat  was  most 
oppressive.  There  was  an  excep- 
tionally large  gathering  at  Hawk- 
combe Head,  for  the  opening 
meet  had  been  held  at  the  other 
side  of  the  country,  so  visitors 
from  Lynton,  Porlock,  Mine- 
head  and  neighbouring  places  at- 
tended in  force  on  horseback,  on 
bicycles  and  on  wheels.  There 
was  not  long  to  wait,  for  the 
tufters  soon  had  a  fine  lot  of  stags 
on  foot  in  Lilleycombe,  and  after 
about  half  an  hour's  work  seven 
of  them  were  seen  going  away 
from  Mill  Hill.  Hounds  we 
laid  on  near  Weare  Water,  and 
with  a  rare  dash  and  at  a  rattling 
pace  they  ran,  leaving  Larkbarrow 
on  the  left,  and  crossed  Badge* 
worthy  on  to  Pinford  Bog.  It 
was  sound  enough  riding,  how 
ever,  though  one  or  two  horses 
found  a  soft  place  or  a  deep  grip 
to  upset  them.  They  pointed  fee 
Exe  Head,  and  crossed  the  Exe, 
At    the    Warren    Farm     on     to 
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Ravens      Nest,      pointing      for 
Simonsbath.       Within     a     short 
distance    of     Simonsbath      they 
turned  to  the  left  and  ran  on  at 
a  capital   pace    on    sound    level 
ground,  now  past  Gallon  House 
and  on  to  the  Red  Stone.    Turn- 
ing sharply  to  the  right,  hounds 
drove  the  stag  over  the  Exford 
and  Simonsbath  road  past  New- 
land  nearly  to   Lanacre   Bridge, 
which  was  left  on  the  right.  Here 
"was  the  first  check  at  the  end  of 
;«n  hour  and   five    minutes,    the 
Joint  being  something    like    ten 
miles.     And   a  welcome  check  it 
"was,  for  horses  were  sobbing  and 
many  a  good   hunter  was  com- 
pletely beaten  with  the  heat.  The 
odd,      too,      was      considerably 
thinned,   and  probably  not  more 
^han  fifty   or  sixty   were  left  of 
loose  who  saw  hounds  laid  on  at 
iWeare  Water.     There  had  been 
two  stags  before  hounds,  and  at 
thibbet    Ford     they    had     been 
Separated,  hounds  hunting  slowly 
m  to  Chibbet  Post,  where  they 
Checked  again,  and  it  looked  as  if 
the  stag  had  beaten  us,  when  in- 
telligence   arrived    that    he    had 
keen   seen    below    Exford.      An- 
jbony  soon  had  his  hounds  at  the 
itace,  and  though  the  stag  was 
lalf  an  hour  gone,  they  hunted 
teadily   towards   Kitnor    Heath, 
["ben,  turning  to  the  right,  they 
tented   beautifully  over  Codsend 
loor     nearly    to    Dunkery    Hill 
Jate,  where  they  checked.     Very 
riect  was  the  held  by  this  time, 
Bd     those   who   were   there    are 
pt     likely  to   forget   how   finely 
ponds     hunted     over     Dunkery 
bacon    down    to     Sweet    Tree. 
fere    they  checked  again   for    a 
toment,  but  soon   hitting  it  off, 
ley    fresh   found   the  stag.     He 
nit  out  boldly  enough,  but  soon 
b  lurching  gait  told  that  he  was 
ling   fast.      Then   he   made  for 
Webber's  Post,  hounds   hunting 
&wly  by  Luccombe  Allers  nearly 


to  Wotton  Courtney.  Here  there 
was  another  long  check,  and,  just 
when  it  seemed  a  final  one,  hounds 
fresh  found  the  stag  and  he  was 
finally  set  up  at  the  end  of 
Luccombe  Allers  after  a  splendid 
run  of  three  hours  and  fifty 
minutes. 

"  On  Tuesday,  August  16th,  the 
meet  was  Exford,  and  as  no  stag 
had  been  harboured  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  there  was  a 
long  trot  to  the  Deer  Park.  Soon 
there  was  a  rare  show  of  deer  on 
the  moor,  and  at  last  some  fine 
stags  were  seen  to  go  away. 
Anthony  and  Sidney  separated 
them  and  stopped  the  tufters 
whilst  the  master  went  for  the 
pack,  which  was  laid  on  after 
crossing  the  Combe.  At  the  far 
side  of  Chalk  Water  Valley 
hounds  began  to  run.  Over  Mill 
Hill  they  ran  nicely,  though  not 
at  the  pace  which  they  had  run 
on  the  previous  Friday,  and  so  on 
to  Weare  Water,  where  unfortu- 
nately they  divided,  and  some 
hounds  ran  pointing  for  Hos- 
combe.  For  a  moment  hopes 
beat  high  of  another  gallop  over 
the  forest,  but  unluckily  it  was  a 
hind,  or  perhaps  hinds,  they  were 
running,  and  Anthony  stopped 
them  and  went  on  after  the  body 
of  the  pack.  Weare  Wood  Com- 
mon was  crossed,  and  thence  they 
ran  to  Pitcombe  Head.  Amongst 
the  larches  scent  failed,  and  they 
could  never  press  their  stag,  and  a 
long  time  was  spent  amongst  the 
woods  and  plantations  with  little 
in  the  way  of  sport.  Then  a 
stag  was  viewed  laid  amongst  the 
bracken  of  Smallacombe,  and  a 
pretty  sight  it  was  to  see  him 
jump  up  in  front  of  hounds  when 
Anthony  went  down  to  him.  As 
soon  as  he  broke  view,  however, 
it  was  pretty  clear  hounds  could 
only  hunt,  and  that  at  a  slow 
pace.  They  hunted  over  Lord 
Lovelace's     plantation     and     on 
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nearly  to  Glen  thorn,  and  then 
with  a  left-hand  turn  they  crossed 
the  Lynton  road  on  to  Lillycombe 
and  Melcombe  and  on  to  Weare 
Wood.  Hounds  could  only  hunt 
him,  and  after  they  had  carried  a 
line  into  the  larch  plantation  below 


Culbone  they  were  stopped  at 
minutes  past  five.     The  first  f< 
minutes  was  very  pretty,  but  tl 
rest  of  the  work  was  slow.     ~ 
laying     hounds    on    to    stop] 
them   would  be  something   ovq 
three  hours." 


Sporting  Intelligence. 

[During  July— August,  1898.] 


The  death  of  Mr.  Edgar  S.  Pardon  on 
July  1 6th  was  a  great  loss  to  cricket  jour- 
nalism. Mr.  Pardon  was  for  some  years 
editor  of  "  John  Lillywhite's  Annual "  and 
subsequently  the  coadjutor  of  his  brother, 
Mr.  Sydney  H.  Pardon,  in  the  production 
of  "  Wisden's  Cricketers'  Almanac." 

A  curiosity  in  cricket  occurred  at 
Wellesbourne  in  a  match  played  between 
Wellesbourne  and  Mr.  Low's  XI.  on 
July  19th  and  20th,  when  a  tie  was  made 
in  each  innings,  the  scores  being  one 
hundred  and  seventy-two  and  one  hundred 
and  ten.  Mr.  H.  T.  Hewett,  who  was 
playing  for  Mr.  Low's  XI.  made  seventy- 
seven  in  the  first  innings. 

A  good  judge  of  hunters  and  a  keen 
hunting  man  is  lost  to  sporting  circles,  par- 
ticularly in  Ireland,  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Frank  Rutledge,  of  Co.  Mayo,  on  July 
20th.  Mr.  Rutledge,  who  was  formerly  in 
the  "Royals,"  was  senior  starter  to  the 
Turf  Club  and  also  to  the  National  Hunt 
Committee. 

On  July  21st,  at  Albert  Gate,  Messrs. 
Tattersall  sold  the  Quorn  Hunt  horses,  the 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  the  late 
master.  Fifty-four  seasoned  hunters  were 
sold,  of  these  nineteen  had  been  ridden  by 
Lord  Lonsdale  and  realised  a  total  of 
6,810  gs.,  averaging  358  gs.  each,  the  best 
prices  being  obtained  for  Bay  Prince, 
660  gs.  ;  Tern,  560  gs. ;  Sleepy,  470  gs.  ; 
Copt  Oak,  470  gs.  ;  May  Diy,  460  gs.  ; 
Brown  Sherry,  450  gs.  ;  Luciana,  450  gs.  ; 
Rusk,  500  gs. ;  Ruddy,  400  gs. ;  Stole, 
370  gs.  ;  Master,  300  gs.  ;  and  Surplice, 
300  gs. 

The  hunt  horses,  and  those  ridden  by 
Lady  Lonsdale,  made  excellent  prices. 
The  best  price  of  this  lot  was  for  CEdipus, 
"•   six-year-old,  up  to    14  st.,  by  CEdipus, 


who  made  760  gs. ;  Egg  Shell,  630  , 
Havoc,  400  gs. ;  Bailiol,  450  gs.  :  Whiil 
legs,    350    gs.  ;    Goldfinder,     310    gs.^ 
Jubilee,  300  gs. 

Fifty-four  hunters  realised  a  total  sum  i 
14*365  gs.,  giving  an  average  of  266 
each. 

The  following  trout  story  is 
cated  to  the  Field  of  July  23rd,  by 
Mayo  : — "I  have  to-day  received  j 
resting  letter  from  Nepean,  the  water-b 
of  the  Camel.     He  says  :  ( I  have  just  1 
turned  from  Gam  Bridge;   whilst 
saw  a  large  trout  catch  a  small  fish  ; 
7  in.  long  (probably  a  peal  parr) 
the  head.     He  then  swam  about  with  it  \ 
his  mouth,  and  shook  it  as  a  dog  would  ( 
rat.     Not  being  able  to  kill  it  in  that  wai 
he  swam  with  it  to  the  tail  of  the  pool,  1 
held  it  with  its  head  down  stream  ni 
was  "  drowned."     He  then  returned  t 
pool,  took  the  head  in  his  mouth,  and  < 
menced  to  swallow  it.     Just  at  this  I 
cyclist  passed.  I  pointed  the  fish  out  t 
while  the  tail  of  the  parr  was  then  i 
2  in.  out  of  the  trout's  mouth.     I  exp 
him  to  have  choked,  but  after  a  little  t 
he  put  it  out  of  sight,  and  seemed  none  t 
worse.     The  trout  was  about   1}  lbs.,  i 
the  battle  lasted  half  an  hour. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Hardy,  M.P.,  presid 
at  a  general  meeting  of  the  East  Kent  Y 
held  at  Canterbury,  on  July  23rd,  when  t 
hon.  secretary,  Dr.  Bishop,  of  Elham, ' 
presented  with  a  testimonial  subscribed  i 
by  the  members  of  the  hunt,  and  many  la 
owners  and  farmers  in  the  country, 
testimonial  consisted  of  a  massive 
tray,  an  illuminated  address,  and  a  ch 
for  128  gs.,  in  recognition  of  his  serv 
to  the  hunt  as  assistant  hon.  secretary  : 
hon.  secretary  for  many  years. 
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Major  A.  H.  Nevill  Thomas,  Mellands, 
Fowderham,  Exeter,  sends  the  following 
interesting  note  to  1  he  Field  of  July  30th: 
—"A  pair  of  partridges  hatched  off  sixteen 
young  ones  close  to  my  house,  and  about 
the  same  time  another  pair  were  disturbed 
by  hay  cutting.  After  wandering  about 
for  two  or  three  days  by  themselves,  they 
attached  themselves  to  the  other  covey, 
which  may  now  be  seen  with  four  old  birds 
tending  them.  Several  people  have  seen 
this  covey,  but  I  saw  it  for  the  first  time 
to-day,  when  I  had  an  excellent  chance  of 
inspecting  the  lot  with  my  glasses  at  about 
fifty  yards'  distance. " 

A  somewhat  uncommon  presentation  was 
■ade  to  Frank  Bartlett,  huntsman  to  Lord 
RUwilliam,  on  July  30th,  when  a  testi- 
monial, subscribed  for  by  the  ouarrymen 
who  work  in  the  district  hunted  by  Lord 
Fitzwilliam's  hounds,  was  given. 

Colonel  Murray,  of  Polonaise,  landed 
a  fine  salmon  of  48IDS.  in  the  Awe  on 
August  1st. 

Mr.  John  Bibby,  of  Liverpool,  a  well- 
known  sportsman,  died  at  his  residence  in 
Wales  on  August  2nd,  after  a  long  illness. 

The  race  for  Doggett's  Coat  and  Badge 
was  decided  August  3rd,  over  the  usual 
course  frjm  London  Bridge  to  Chelsea. 
Six  jronng  watermen  qualified  to  take  part 
m  tr*  final,  and  A.  J.  Carter,  of  Green- 
jp&b,  proved  the  best  and  won  by  a  dozen 
lengths;  time,  35  min.  38  sees. 

The  Half  Mile  Amateur  Swimming 
Championship  of  England  was  decided  at 
Abbey  Park,  Leicester,  on  August  3rd. 
Of  the  four  competitors,  one  of  them, 
J.  H.  Derbyshire,  the  holder,  retired  after 
going  half-way,  and  J.  A.  Jarvis,  of 
Leicester,  the  mile  and  long  distance 
(tampion  of  England,  won,  beating  the 
wsord  of  13mm.  20sec.  by  Tyers,  at 
Bradford,  in  1895.     His  tmie  was  ismin. 

Mr.  Robert  Exshaw,  who  some  years 
face  was  a  prominent  owner  on  the 
Irish  Turf,  died  at  the  Curragh  on  August 
fih.  Mr.  Exshaw  was  an  amateur  jockey 
of  great  ability. 

The  Hawkstone  Otter  Hounds  Meeting 
It  St  Asaph,  on  August  5th,  worked  the 
rfrer  Elwy  towards  Meifod.  After  a  hunt 
rf  considerable  duration  a  kill  was  effected 
n  an  unusual  manner.  The  otter  went  to 
pound,  and  during  the  digging  operations 
**s  struck  upon  the  head  with  a  pick. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Hyde,  of  the  Kempton  Park 
Race  Company,  died  on  August  10th,  aged 
53  years.    Mr.  Hyde,  who  had  been  Secre- 


tary to  the  Company  since  its  commence- 
ment in  1877,  was  a  noted  breeder  of 
Jersey  cattle  and  Spanish  fowls. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  had  a  shooting 
party  at  Bolton  Abbey  on  the  "  Twelfth." 
His  Grace  and  six  other  guns,  including 
Lord  Elcho,  Lord  Gosford,  Lord  Essex, 
Lord  Farquhar,  Lord  Herbert  Vane  Tem- 
pest, and  Mr.  Arthur  Sassoon,  shot  the 
Valley  of  Desolation  and  killed  301  brace 
of  grouse.  On  the  13th  the  same  party, 
shooting  Barden  and  Halton  moors,  ob- 
tained 292$  brace. 

On  the  opening  day,  Lord  Bolton's  party 
of  seven  guns  shooting  the  Apedale  moors 
got  350  brace  of  grouse. 

The  first  three  days'  shooting  over  the 
Askrigg  moors  by  a  party  of  ten  guns 
accounted  for  over  700  brace  of  grouse. 

Sir  Edward  Green  and  a  party  of  five  guns 
got  220  brace  of  grouse  on  the  "  Twelfth," 
shooting  over  the  Arkengarthdale  moors. 

At  Glenmuick,  on  the  "  Twelfth,"  Lord 
Glenesk  and  Sir  A.  McKenzie,  shooting 
over  dogs,  killed  75}  brace  of  grouse. 

Mr.  Matthew  Dawson,  the  well-known 
trainer,  died  at  his  residence,  Newmarket, 
on  August  18th  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight 
years. 

Some  extraordinary  scoring  was  witnessed 
in  the  cricket  match  between  Yorkshire  and 
Derbyshire  at  Chesterfield  on  August  19th 
and  20th,  when  Brown  and  Tunnicliffe  put 
on  554  for  the  first  wicket,  beating  the  last 
year's  record  set  up  by  Abel  and  Brockwell 
by  175  runs.  Tunnicliffe  contributed  243 
runs,  and  Brown  continued  his  innings 
until  he  had  made  300  runs,  the  total  of 
the  innings  being  662  runs. 

In  their  match  with  Lancashire  at  Ken- 
nington  Oval  on  August  19th  and  20th, 
Surrey  piled  up  a  big  score  of  634  runs. 
Of  this  total  I  lay  ward  was  responsible  for 
no  less  than  315  not  out,  and  contributed 
the  l>est  individual  score  of  the  season  in 
first-class  cricket.  This  total  has  only  been 
exceeded  five  times,  viz.,  A.  C.  Maclaren, 
424  ;  W.  G.  Grace,  334,  338,  and  318  ; 
W.  L.  Murdoch,  321. 

Some  extraordinary  cricket  scoring  was 
witnessed  during  the  first  week  of  August. 
In  thirteen  first-class  matches  played, 
twenty-one  batsmen  scored  over  one  hun- 
dred runs  each,  W.  Gunn  piling  up  two 
hundred  and  thirty-six  not  out.  There 
were  eleven  innings  of  over  three  hundred 
runs  each ;  two  totalled  over  four  hundred. 
In  three  cases  over  five  hundred  runs  were 
made,  and  Derbyshire  scored  six  hundred 
and  forty- five  runs  in  an  innings. 
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The  steam  yacht  Santa  Ataria,  with  Lord 
and  Lady  Llangattock  on  board,  made  a 
splendid  passage  from  Gravesend  to  St. 
Petersburg,  doing  the  distance,  over  twelve 
hundred  miles,  in  one  hundred  and  nine 
hours.  The  trip  was  made  via  the  Kiel 
coast. 

Although  the  Duchess  of  Fife  had  no 
sport  on  the  Deveron  during  her  stay  at 
Duff  House,  the  river  being  low,  she  has 
killed  several  salmon  on  the  Dee  since 
arriving  at  Mar  Lodge,  including  a  fish  of 
eighteen  pounds,  which  was  not  landed 
until  after  a  fight  of  thirty-five  minutes. 

Mr.  Herbert  Webb  Gillman,  J. P.,  a 
keen  Irish  sportsman,  passed  away  during 
the  last  week  of  July  at  his  residence  in 


County  Cork,  aged  sixty-six  years.  Mr. 
Gillman  took  great  interest  in  the  Ms* 
kerry  fox-hounds,  with  which  he  hid 
regularly  hunted  for  many  years. 

The  dispersal  of  the  Musketry  Fax- 
hounds,  the  property  of  the  17th  lancers, 
Ballincollig,  co.  Cork,  has  taken  place. : 
Eight  couples  of  bitches  go  to  the  Eari  of 
Huntingdon,  two  couples  to  Major  BaMe, 
six  couples  to  Mr.  Leader,  Mill  Street 
Mallow,  and  21}  couples  to  Mr.  Wiltoa, 
Hanwell,  London. 

At  Ottawa  Mr.  George  R.  Gray,  of 
Ontario,  beat  his  own  world's  record  of 
putting  a  16-lb.  shot  47ft.  by  sending  k 
I  ft.  5in.  beyond  that  distance. 


TURF. 

LIVERPOOL.— July  Meeting. 

July  20th.— -The  Twenty-ninth  Great  Lan- 
cashire Breeders'  Produce  Stake  of 
1,916  sovs.,  for  two-year-olds  ;  five 
furlongs. 

Duke  of  Devonshire's  b.  f.  Claque, 
by  Marvel — Applause  II.,  8st. 
4lb O.  Madden     1 

Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild's  ch.  c. 
Trident,  9st.  $\b T.  Loates    2 

Mr.  C.  J.  Blake's  b.  c.  Black  wing, 

9st.  (car.  9SL  2lb.)    J.  Walts    3 

7  to  1  agst.  Claque. 

The  St.  George  Stakes  of  1,719  sovs., 
for  three-year-olds  ;  one  mile  and 
three  furlongs. 

Duke  of  Devonshire's  ch.  c.  Dieu* 
donnl,  by  Amphion — Mon  Droit, 
9st.  4lb J.  Watts     I 

Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild's  ch.  f.  Pie 
Powder,  8st.  91b T.  Loates    2 

Mr.  J.    H.   Houldsworth's    b.    c. 

Greenan,  8st.  41b Allsopp    3 

11  to  10  agst.  Dieudonne. 

The  Molyneux  Plate  of  425  sovs.  ; 
Canal  Point  in  (about  six  furlongs). 

Mr.  J.  Jewitt's  br.  f.  Altesse,  by 
Amphion — Marchioness,  4  yrs., 
8st.61b.  (inc.  1 2lb. ex.) M.Cannon     1 

Mr.  J.  Hammond's  ch.  h.  McNeil, 
6  yis.,  7st.  7lb O.  Madden    2 

Mr.  J.  L.  Dugdale's  b.  m.  Sulks. 

5  yrs.,  7st.  lib Weatherall     3 

4  to  1  agst.  Altesse. 
July   21st.— The  Croxteth    Plate    of   435 
sovs. ;  five  furlong?. 

Lord  Durham's  ch.  c.  Hellebore, 
by  Peter  Flower — Satanella,  4 
yrs.,  8st T.  Loates     1 


Mr.  D.  Seymour's  ch.  c  Sirdar, 
4  yrs..  8st.  61b S.  Loates    * 

Lord    Ilchester's    b.    £     Tereroi, 

3  yrs.,  6s t.  41b Cornish 

5  to  2  agst.  Hellebore. 

The  Seventy-first  Liverpool    Cap 
1,000  sovs.  ;  Cup  Course  (one  m 
and  three  furlongs). 
Mr.  Reid  Walker's   br.  h.  Dinna 
Forget,  by  Loved   One — Baro- 
meter, 6  yrs.,  8st  71b. 

N.  Robinson 
Mr.   Jersey's  ch.  c.    Brayhead,    4 

yrs.,  7st.  7lb O.  Madden 

Mr.  H.  McCalmont's  b.  h.  Knight 
of  the  Thistle,  5  yrs.,  9st. 

M.  Cannon 
7  to  2  agst.  Dinna  Forget. 

The     Forty-first     Knowsley 

Stakes  of  500  sovs.,  for  three-ye 
olds ;  one  mile  and  a  furlong. 

Lord  Ellesmere's  b.  c.  Pheon,  by 
Hampton— Photinia,  8st.  41b. 

S.  Loates 

Duke  of  Westminster's  b.  c  Cal- 
veley,  8st.  71b M.  Cannon 

Mr.  H.  McCalmont's  br.  c.  Brecon, 

8st.  4lb O.  Madden 

1 1  to  8  on  Pheon. 

The  Mersey  Stakes  of  480  sovs^ 
two.  year-olds  ;  five  furlongs 
half.  ^ 

Lord  Durham's  b.  c.  Morgante,  by 
Bend  Or— Molly  Morgan,  Sst. 
7lb M.  Cannon 

Sir  J.  Blundell  Maple's  b,  c.  Kjoyai  i 

Whistle,  8st.  7lb s.  Loates  : 

5  to  4  on  Morgante. 
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GOODWOOD  MEETING. 

nly  26th. — The  Gratwicke  Stakes  of  2£o 
sovs.v  for  three-year-olds ;  one  mile 
and  a  half. 
Prince Sohykoffs  b. orb.  c  Purser, 
by  Gold— Argo  Navis,  ost. 

C  Wood     1 
Duke  of  Westminster's  br.  f.  Lo- 

wood,  9st.  4lb M.  Cannon    2 

Duke  of  Devonshire's  br.  c  Neish, 

ost J.  Watts    3 

6  to  4  agst.  Purser. 

The    Stewards'    Cup    (Handicap)    of 

617  sovs, ;  T.  Y.C. ;  six  furlongs. 
Mr.  J.  Je wilt's  br.  f.  Altesse,  by 

Amphion — Marchioness,  4  yrs., 

8st.    lib  (car.  8st.  41b.)  (inc.  7lb. 

ex.)    M.Cannon     1 

Mr.    L.     de    Rothschild's    br.    g. 

Rosemeiryn,    4    yrs.,    ?st.    lib. 

(car.  7st.  41b.)    T.  Loates    2 

I1.R.H.     the    Prince    of    Wales's 

ch.  c  Lucknow,  3  yrs.,  6st.  4lb. 

A.  E.  Weatherall    3 
100  to  7  agst.  Altesse. 

The  Richmond  Stakes  of  742  sovs., 
for     two-year-olds ;     T.Y.C.     (six 
furlongs). 
Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild's  b.  c. 
;       St.    Gris,    by  Galopin — Isobe), 

!       8st.  lolb T.  Loates     1 

Duke  of  Devonshire's  b.  c.  Roun- 
del, 8s t.  lolb O.  Madden    2 

Mr.    Houldsworth's    br.    c.    Car- 

biston,  Sst.  lolb Allsopp     3 

7  to  4  agst.  St.  Gris. 

f  27th. — The   Goodwood   Plate  (Han- 
dicap)  of  710  sovs. ;  two  miles  and 
a  half. 
Mr.  K.  Cassel's  b.   h.  Marius  II., 
by   St-    Serf — Sunny  Queen,   5 

yrs.,  7»t.  I2lb S.  Loates     1 

Mr.  F.  Hardy's b.  h.  Eclipse,  6 yrs., 

7st.  4lb.  (car.  7st.  51b.)    Allsopp    2 
Sir  J.  Miller's  b.  c.  Invincible  II., 
3  yrs.,  6s t.  iolb.  (car.  6st.  I  lib.)  . 

Segrot    3 
3  to  1  agst.  Marius  II. 
The   Lavant  Stakes  of  840  sovs.,  for 

two-year-olds  ;  five  furlongs. 
Mr-  J-   W.  Larnach's  br.  f.  Victoria 
May,    by  St.  Simon — Hampton 

Rose,  gst.  2lb. J.  Watts     I 

Mr.  F.  Sickle/*  ch.  f.  Chloris  II., 

8st.  61b Allsopp    2 

Mr.  Douglas  Baird's  b.  c.  Ugolino, 

8st.  9lo- Rickaby    3 

6  to  4  agst.  Victoria  May. 

The   Sussex  Stakes  of  330  sovs.,  for 
three-year-olds  ;  New  Mile. 

Duke  of  Devonshire's  ch.  c.  Dieu- 
doiine,  by  Amphion — Mon  Droit, 
9st.  lib. J.  Watts     1 


Mr.  Douglas  Baird's  b.  c  Cap 
Martin,  9st.  lib Rickaby    2 

Duke  of  Westminster's  br.  c.  Batt, 

8st.  131b M.  Cannon    3 

3  to  1  agst.  Dieudonne. 

The  Halnaker  Stakes  of  247  sovs.,  for 
two-year-olds ;  five  furlongs. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Combe's  b.  f.  No 
Trumps,  by  Orvieto — Electric 
Light,  8st.  olb Rickaby     I 

Mr.  C.  D.  Rose's  b.  f.  Zanetto, 
8st.  olb S.  Loates    2 

Mr.  A.  Knowles'  ch.  Filly  by 
Raebum— St.  Frida,  8st.  gib. 

T.  Loates    3 
6  to  4  agst.  No  Trumps. 

July  28th. —The  Drayton  Handicap  Plate 
of  566  sovs.  ;  the  last  seven  furlongs 
of  the  Old  Mile. 
Captain  Forester's  br.   m.  Tender 
and  True,   by  Veracity— Pales, 

5  yrs.,  6st.  olb.   Chapman     I 

Mr.  W.  M.  Clarke's  ch.  c.  Mount 

Prospect,  4  yrs.  7st.  nib. 

N.  Robinson    2 
Mr.  T.  Cannon's  ch.  c.  Addendum, 

3  yrs.  6st.  71b Dunn    3 

10  to  1  agst.  Tender  and  True. 

The  Goodwood  Cup  of  625  sovs. ;  two 

miles  and  a  half. 
Lord  Penrhyn's  b.  c.  King's  Mes- 
senger,   by  King    Monmouth — 
Swiftsure,  3  yrs.,  7st.  7lb. 

O.  Madden     1 
Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild's  b.  f.  Pie 
Powder,  3  yrs.,  7st.  4lb. 

T.  Loates    2 
Mr.    J.    R.    Keene's     b.    c.    St. 
Cloud  II.,  4  yrs.,  8st.  I2lb. 

Allsopp    3 
4  to  1  agst.  King's  Messenger. 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes  of 
2,200  sovs.,  for  two-year-olds ; 
T.Y.C.  (six  furlongs). 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales's  ch.  f. 
Eventail,  by  Ayrshire — Fan- 
chette,  8st.  11  lb M.  Cannon     1 

Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild's  b.  c.  St. 
Gris,  ost T.  Loates    2 

Mr.  Douglas   Baird's  b.  f.  Musa, 

8st.  nib Rickaby    3 

13  to  8  agst.  Eventail. 

The  Rous  Memorial  Stakes  of  1,050 
sovs.,  for  two-year-olds;  T.Y.C. 
(six  furlongs). 

Mr.  H.  McCalmont's  ch.  f  Amphi- 
theatre, by  Amphion— Reserva- 
tion, 8st.  71b M.  Cannon     1 

Mr.  A.  James's  ch.  f.  Fascination, 
8st.  81b O.  Madden    2 

Duke  of  Portland's  b.  c.  Dismay, 
8st.  5lb Allsopp    3 

6  to  I  agst.  Amphitheatre. 
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July    29th.—  The    Molccomb    Stakes    of 
660  sovs.,  for  two-year-olds  ;  T.Y.C. 
(six  furlongs). 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  b.  f.  Vara, 
by    St.    Angelo—  Cheap     Loaf, 

8st.  9lb O.  Madden     I 

Lord  Crewe's  b.    f.  Saint  Lundi, 

8st.  91b Allsopp    2 

6  to  1  on  Vara. 

The  Nassau  Stakes  of  810  sovs.,  for 

three-year-old  fillies ;  Old  Mile. 
Mr.   P.  Lorillard's  b.  f.  Chinook, 

by  Sensation— Breeze,  8st.  51b. 

C.  Wood     1 
Sir  J.  Blundell  Maple's  b.  f.  Nun 

Nicer,  9$t.  81b T.  Watts    2 

Duke  of  Westminster's  ch.  f.  Orpah, 

8st.  lolb M.Cannon     3 

7  to  2  agst.  Chinook. 

The  Chesterfield  Cup  of  450   sovs. ; 

Craven  Course. 
Mr.  W.  Cooper's  b.  c.  Chaleureux, 
by  Goodfellow — L'Ele,   4  yrs., 

7st.  4U) Segrot     1 

Mr.    J.    R.     Keene's     b.    c.    St. 
Cloud  II.,  4  yrs.,  8st.  2lb. 

Allsopp    2 
Mr.  W.  M.  Clarke's  ch.  h.  Prince 
Barcaldine,  5  yrs.,  7s t.  5IU 

N.  Robinson    3 
100  to  15  agst.  Chaleureux. 

The  Findon  Stakes  of  470  sovs.,  for 

two  year -olds  ;  T.Y.C. 
Mr.   Arthur  James's  b.  g.  Sinopi, 

by     Marcion — Simonetta,     8st. 

I2lb O.  Madden     1 

Mr.    R.    H.   Combe's    b.    f.    No 

Trumps,  8st.  I2lb Rickaby    2 

Mr.  J.  H.  Houldsworth's  b.  or  br. 

f.  Mul  true,  8st.  91b. . . .  M .  Cannon    3 
10  to  I  agst.  Sinopi. 

August  2nd. — The  Brighton  Stakes  (Han- 
dicap) of  437  sovs.  ;  one  mile. 
Mr.  Jersey's  ch.  h.  Gazetteer,  by 
Gallinule — A  ward,  aged,  9st.61b. 

C.  Wood     1 
Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild's  ch.  c. 
Sacripant,  3  yrs.,  7s t.  61b. 

T.  Loates    2 
Mr.  Dobell's  b.  h.  The  Quack,  5 

yrs.,  7st.  4lb O.  Madden     3 

ico  to  8  agst.  Gazetteer. 

August  3rd. — The  Brighton   Cup  of  495 
sovs.,  for  three-year-olds  ;  one  mile. 
Sir  J.   Miller's  br  g.  Pinfold,  by 
Surefoot-  Pinta,  8st.  lib. 

C.  Wood     1 
Mr.  Russel's  br.  c.  The  Virginian, 

7st.  "lb O.  Madden     2 

Mr.   A.    Belmont's    ch.    c.    Bride- 
groom II.,  7st.  iilb....T.  Loates    3 
15  to  8  agst.  Pinfold. 


August  4th.—  The  Brighton  High-1 
Handicap  of  437  sovs.,  for 
year-olds  and  upwards ;  ooe  1 

Lord  W.  BeresJord'scb.  c  Grodno^ 
by  Gamin — Georgina,  3  yrs^ 
7st.   I3lb. O.  Maddoi1 

Mr.  £.  CassePs  b.  g.  Chon  Kaa,' 
3  yrs.,  7st.  nib S.  Lottos 

Mr.  R.  H.  Combe's  b.  h.  Dyraaofc 

5  yrs.,  lost.  lib .....RidkaW 

7  to  4  agst.  Grodno. 


LEWES  SUMMER  MEETING; 

August  5th.—  The  Southdown  Club  1 
Handicap  of  247  sovs.;   one 
and  a  quarter. 
Mr.  E.  J.  Rose's  b.  h.  Brechin,  1 
Barcaldine—  Distingnee,    5  yaa 

I2st.  7I0.    Mr.  Randal 

Mr.  S.  Wickins's  b.  h.  Sam,  5  ynv 

lost  13I0. Mr.  J.Thmij 

Lord    Farquhar's  b.    h.   Noavea* 
Riche,  5  yrs.,  I2SL  51b. 

Mr.  H. 
5  to  2  agst.  Brechin. 

The   Astley  Stakes  of  656  sevs^ 
•  two-year-olds ;  five  furlongs. 
Lord  W.  Beresford's  b.    L    Tj 
linta,    by    Pontiac — Tar 

Sst.Slb CWu, 

Duke  of  Devonshire's  b.  Fflryby 

Morion— Lady  Yardley,  Sst.  Sk 

O.  Madden 

Sir     W.    Throckmorton's     b.    o 

Aslingdon,  8st.  nib.   ...Rjdcabf 

8  to  1  agst.  Taxolintau 

August  6th.— The  Lewes  Handicap  of 
sovs.  ;  one  mile  and  a  half. 
Mr.   Jersey's  b.  m.    Mahtma,  bf 
Malua— Madcap  (bred   in   Aus- 
tralia), 6  yrs.,  ost.  (inc.  71b.  es.1 
C.  Woof 
Mr.    T.   Cannon's  b.     h.    Ampbt* 
damas,  aged,  7st.  131b. 

K.  Cannot: 
Lord   Farquhar's    b.    h.    Nonveaa- 
Riche,  5  yrs.,  7st.  nib. 

N.  Robinson 
100  to  12  agst.  Malum*. 

The  Priory  Stakes   of  335   sovs.,  i 

two-year-olds  ;  five  furlongs. 
Lord  W.   Beresford's  b.    f.   Tan> 

linta,    by    Pontiac — Taxboaehc. 

9st cTWooi. 

Mr.   R.  L.  Cotterell's  b.   f.  UrJk 

Doubt,  Sst.  7lb AlUonr 

Mr.   T.   E.    Liddiard's    b.   f.   mZ* 

Bruce,  8st.  41b.   O.  Maddem 

7  to  4  on  Tarolinta, 
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[)N  PARK.— August  Meeting. 

l— The  Kempton  Park   Inter- 
Breeders'  Two  Year  Old 
kes  of  745  sovs.,  for  two-year  - 
1 ;  five  furlongs. 
.  Gubbins's  br.  c  St.  Valen- 
II.,  by  St.  Florian— Aigill, 

91b.   C.  Wood     1 

IWolverton's  b.  c  Strangford, 

%olb.   O.  Maddeu    2 

!  G.    Edwardes's    b.    c  Jack 

laton,  8sL  51b.  Allsopp    3 

>  1  agst.  St.  Valentine  II. 
.  10th.— The     City    of     London 
ders5  Foal  Plate  of  1,180  sovs., 
three-year-olds  ;      "Jubilee  " 
:  (one  mile). 

Baird's  b.  c.  Champ 
JMars,  by  Maxtagon — Fleurde 

ne,  96t.  31b Rickaby     1 

[tassel's  br.  c  The  Virginian, 

•  71b.   O.  Madden    2 

~.  Lotillard's  br.  f.  Chinook, 

•  4lb C.Wood     3 

fo  2  agst  Champ  de  Mars. 

-Second  Summer  Meeting. 

l— The  Redcar  Two  Year  Old 
kes  of  600  sovs.,  for  two-year- 
:  six  furlongs. 
I  Penrhyn's  b.  g.  Moralist,  by 
"■ncral — Samaria,  8st.  61b. 

T.  Weldon     1 
C.  Joiceys  ch.    f.   Silver 

nes,  9st F.  Finlay    2 

Lowther's  b.  f.    Elswick, 

-61b C.  Loates    3 

2  to  I  agst.  Moralist. 
Hh.—The  Great  National  Breeders' 
1  Stakes  of  500  sovs.,  for  three - 
ir-oHs ;  one  mile. 

H.    Houldsworth's  b.    c. 
enan,  by  St.  Simon — Sunrise, 

,  7lb F.  Finlay     I 

.  Joicey's  gr.  f.  Queen  of  the 

e,  9st.  41b R.  Colling    2 

V.  E.  Oakley's  br.  g.  Peace 
I  Plenty,  8st.  1  lib. 

F.  W.Lane    3 
5  to  4  agst.  Greenan. 

pDSOR. — August  Meeting. 

h. — The  August  Handicap  of 
>  sovs.  ;  one  mile. 
K  Luscombe's  ch.  f.  Sona- 
a,    by    Amphion — Albertine, 

l,  7st.  81b Allsopp     1 

.  Powney'sbl.  m.  Maria  III., 

d,  7st.  81b O.  Madden     2 

Cockburn's  b.  g.  Emsworth, 
lyrs.,  7st.  41b.  (car.  7st.  61b.) 

T.  Loates    3 
10  to  1  agst.  Sonatina. 
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WOLVERHAMPTON(DunstallPark) 
Meeting. 

August   15th. — The  Wolverhampton  Han- 
dicap of  350  sovs. ;  one  mile. 
Mr.  C.  A.   Brown's  ch.  g.  or  rig. 
Roughside,  by  Hagioscope — Dis- 
ruption, 5  yrs.,  8st.  81b. 

N.  Robinson     1 
Mr.  A.  Knowles'  b.  h.  The  Tin- 
man, aged,  8st.  13Kb.  Black    2 

Mr.  R.  A.  Harper's  b.  f.  Superb, 

3  yrs.,  8st.  alb.  J.  Bate    3 

6  to  1  agst.'  Roughside. 

August  1 6th.— The  Staffordshire  Breeders 
Foal  Plate  of  437  sovs.,  for  two- 
year-olds  ;  five  furlongs,  straight. 

Mr.  Wallace  Johnstone's  ch.  f. 
Lady  Ogle,  by  Raeburn— Fanny 
Brandling,  8st.  71b.   ...S.  Loates     1 

Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild's  b.  Colt  by 
Suspender— Velleda,  8st.  31b. 
(car.  8st.  5lb.) M.  Cannon     2 

Mr.  W.   Clifford   Mellor's    br.    f. 

Rouge,  8st.  31b Purkiss     3 

5  to  4  agst.  Lady  Ogle. 

STOCKTON  MEETING. 

August  16th.— The  Wynyard  Plate  of  535 
sovs.,   for   two-year-olds  ;   five   fur- 
longs, on  the  New  Straight  Course. 
Mr.    Fairie's    br.    c.    Galliot,    by 
Galopin — Agave,  8st.  7lb. 

Rickaby     I 
Mr.  Preston's  b.  or  br.  f.  Ortrud, 

8st.  131b O.  Madden     2 

Mr.    E.  Foster's  ch.  f.  Marceline, 

8st.  41b T.  Weldon     3 

10  to  I  agst.  Galliot. 

The  Stockton  Handicap  of  295  sovs.  ; 

one  mile  and  live  furlongs. 
Captain   A.    E.  Whitaker's    b.  h. 
White    Frost,    by   Sheen— Jane 
Shore,  5  yrs.,  7st.  81b. 

O.  Madden     1 
Mr.    John    Scott's    b.    or    br.    g. 
Scrivener,  5  yrs.,  7st.  41b. 

S.  Chandley    2 
Mr.  Murray  Griffith's  b.  h.  Sambre, 

5  yrs.,  7st.  8lb N.  Robinson     3 

5  to  2  agst.  White  Frost. 

The  Durham  County  Produce  Plate  of 
1,033    sovs.,    for    three-year-olds; 
one  mile  and  two  furlongs. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Clarke's  Devil-a-Saint, 
by  Chittabob— St.  Bess,  9st. 

N.  Robinson     I 
Sir  R.  Affleck's  b.  c.  Derncleugh, 

8st.  9lb O.  Madden     2 

Lord    Durham's   b.    c.   Sherburn, 

9st.  I2lb Rickaby     3 

Evens  Devil-a-Saint. 
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August  17th. — The  Great  Northern  Leger 
of  590  so  vs.,  for  three-year-olds ; 
Leger  Course  (one  mile  6ve  fur- 
longs). 

Mr.  J.  Lo Winer's  ch.  f.  Queen's 
Gate,  by  Queen's  Counsel— 
Mahogany,  8st.  alb.    Fagan     1 

Mr.  J.  Lowther's  ch.  f.  Hagiohle, 
8st.  2lb F.  Finlay    2 

Mr.  J  as.  Joicey's  gr.  f.  Queen  of 
the  Brine,  ost.  alb.  ...R.  Colling    3 
5  to  2  agst.  Queen's  Gate. 

The  Hardwicke  Stakes  of  470  sovs., 
for  two-year-olds  ;  T.Y.C.,  from  the 
Red  Post,  six  furlongs. 
Mr.  J.   Wallace's  b.   I  Cromlix, 
by    Springfield — Cambushinnie, 

8st F.  Finlay    t 

Mr.  £.  Courage's  b.  f.  Silver  Point, 
by     Raeburn — Queen    of     the 

Florin,  8st.  1  lib Rickaby    t 

Lord  Zetland's  b.  f.  Santa  Regale, 

8st N.  Robinson    3 

5  to  4  agst.  Cromlix. 
4  to  1  agst.  Silver  Point. 
The  Stakes  were  divided. 

August    1 8th. —The    Stockton    Stewards' 
Handicap  Plate  of  200  sovs. ;  one 
mile. 
Mr.   R.   W.    Armstrong's    ch.    f. 
Portebella,  by  Pinzon — Mystery 
Maid,  4yrs.,  Jst.  51b. 

S.  Chandley    1 
Lord  Crewe's  b.  c.  Nah'ma'wusk, 

4  yrs.,  7s t.  91b N.  Robinson    2 

Mr.  N.  C.  Cockburn's  b.  h.  Car- 
donald,  6  yrs.,  8s t.  iolb.  (7lb. 

ex.)    T.  Weldon     3 

10  to  1  agst.  Portebella. 


FOLKESTONE.— Summer  Meeting. 

August  17th.— The  South-Eastern  Handi- 
cap of  500  sovs.  ;  one  mile  and  a 
half. 

Mr.  H.  Pack's  b.  f.  Countess 
Schomberg,  by  Aughrim — Clona- 
varn,   3   yrs.,    6st....L.    Sydney     I 

Mr.  H.  W.  Gilbey's  ch.  h.  Ram- 
pion,  5  yrs.,  8st £.  Cannon     2 

Mr.  E.  Cassel's  b.  h.  Marius  II., 
5  yrs.,  8st.  41b S.  Loates    3 

10  to  I  agst.  Countess  Schomberg. 


CRICKET. 

July  20th — At  Lord's,  Gentlemen  v.  Play- 
ers (W.  G.  Grace's  Jubilee),  latter  won 
by  137  runs. 

July  23rd. — At  Scarborough,  Yorks  v. 
Somerset,  former  won  by  6  wickets. 


July  23rd. — At  Leicestl 

Lancashire,  latter  '' 

and  24  runs. 
July    26th.— At    Sheffiel| 

Gloucestershire,  foi 

innings  and  12  runs. " 
July  27th.— At  Leyton,  1 

former  won  by  9  wicj 
July  27th.— At   Liverp 

Somerset,  former  1 
July  30th.— At  Ha 

latter  won  by  an  in 
July  30th.— At  Old  Tn 

v.  Gloucestershire,  i 

runs. 
July  30th.— At  Kenn 

v.  Essex,  former  wo 
Aug.  2nd. — At  Taunton,  I 

dlesex,  latter  won  1 
Aug.  3rd. — At  Leicester,  j 

Essex,  Utter  won 

71  runs. 
Aug.  5th. — At  Kenningtd 

Yorkshire,  former  w| 

and  262  runs. 
Aug.    5th. — At   Leyton,j 

cashire,  former  won  f 
Aug.  9th.— At  Cheltenhaii 

v.  Kent,  former  won  j 
Aug.    10th.— At    Lord's 

Surrey,  former  won  1 
Aug.  10th.— At  Brighton,! 

shire,  former  won  by  i 
Aug.  1 2th.— At  Old  Tra| 

v.  Yorkshire,  Utter  1 
Aug.  13th. — At  Lord's, 

cester,  former  won 

119  runs. 
Aug.  13th. — At  Kennin 

v.  Sussex,  former  won  | 
Aug.   1 3th. —At  Cheltenh 

shire  v.  Warwickshire,  | 

5  wickets. 
Aug.  i6lh.— At  Leeds,  Yc 

dlesex,  latter  won  by  f 
Aug.  16th.— At  Clifton,  Gl 

Essex,  former  won  by  { 

8  runs. 
Aug.   17th. — At   Leicester 4J 

v.    Derbyshire,    fo 

innings  and  103  runs. 
Aug.  17th.-— At  Brighton,  j 

cashire,  former  won  by 
Aug.  19th.— At  Chest erfiell 

Yorkshire,  former  woq 

and  387  runs. 
Aug.    19th.— At    Taunto 

Gloucestershire,    Uttej 

innings  and  169  runs. 
Aug.   20th.— At  Trent   Bj 

Middlesex,  latter  wo 

and  136  runs. 
Aug.  20th. — At  Portsmouth 

Sussex,  latter  won  by  I 
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Mr.  Leonard  Brassey. 


There  is  no  family  which  has 
done  more  for  sport  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  expiring  century 
than  that  of  the  Brasseys.  Lord 
Brassey  has  acquired  not  less  dis- 
tinction as  a  yachting  man  quite 
capable  of  taking  command  of  his 
own  ship— which  he  has  done  in 
more  than  one  perilous  conjunc- 
ture— than  in  the  equally  stormy 
sea  of  politics,  while,  so  rapid  is 
the  flight  of  time  that  Mr.  Albert 
Brassey  is  now  among  the  senior 
masters  of  foxhounds,  his  tenure 
of  the  Heythrop  dating  back  to 

VOL.  LXX. — NO.  464. 


something  like  twenty-five  years  ; 
nor  do  readers  of  Baily  need  to 
be  reminded  how  well  he  has 
maintained  the  reputation  of  that 
famous  pack,  or  of  the  murmur 
of  applause  which  greets  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  Powder  Magazine 
or  Horse  Guards  Parade  with 
those  smart  teams  of  bays  which 
have  delighted  the  critics  for  more 
seasons  than  the  writer  cares  to 
count. 

The  third  of  the  three  sons  of 
the  late  Mr.  T.  Brassey,  the  fam- 
ous  contractor,  was   Mr.   Henry 
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Brassey,  the  father  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  and  if  he  did  not 
go  in  for  yachting  like  his  eldest 
brother,  or  hunt  a  pack  of  fox- 
hounds like  his  younger  brother 
Albert,  he  was  endowed  with  the 
true  sporting  instinct,  and  for 
many  years  it  was  a  near  thing 
at  the  coaching  meets  between 
his  fine  teams  of  browns  and  his 
brother's  bays,  while  he  also  kept 
a  famous  pack  of  harriers  at  his 
Kentish  seat. 

Struck  down  in  the  prime  of 
life,  Mr.  Henry  Brassey's  death 
occurred  just  when  the  elder  of 
his  two  sons  had  attained  his 
majority,  and  it  was  in  1891  that 
the  subject  of  our  sketch,  who 
had  gone  through  the  mill  at 
Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  hunted  a  good  deal, 
and  represented  his  University  at 
polo,  became  the  master  of  Pres- 
ton Hall,  the  beautiful  place  near 
Maidstone,  in  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Medway,  which  his  father 
had  occupied  since  1865.  The 
house,  of  modern  construction 
and  not  less  attractive  for  its  fine 
architecture  than  for  its  internal 
comfort,  stands  in  a  park  of 
nearly  two  hundred  acres,  part 
of  which  is  said  to  have  been 
devoted  to  deer  for  a  longer  period 
than  any  other  place  in  England, 
while  the  estate  itself  extends 
to  something  like  four  thousand 
acres,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  very  fertile  land,  orchards 
and  hop  gardens  adding  not  a 
little  to  the  wealth  of  this  "  happy 
valley." 

Mr.  Brassey,  when  he  came 
into  possession  of  this  estate, 
found  it,  as  may  be  imagined, 
in  the  best  possible  order ;  his 
father  had  been  himself  a  farmer 
on  no  small  scale,  his  herd  of 
Shorthorns  acquiring  considerable 
celebrity,  while  his  flock  of  South- 
downs,  not  sold  off  until  some 
time  after  his  death,  won  prizes 


all  over  the  country.  His  sons 
tastes  lie  rather  in  the  direction 
of  the  thoroughbred,  though  he 
did  not  begin  to  race  until  after 
he  had  made  a  voyage  to  India, 
where  he  was  the  guest  first  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Lansdowne,  and 
then  of  Lord  and  Lady  Harris. 
Lord  Harris  took  him  for  a  fort- 
night's tour  through  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  and  initiated  him  into 
the  charms  of  pig-sticking,  while 
he  also  enjoyed  half  a  dozen 
days'  jackal-hunting,  and  alto- 
gether found  much  pleasure  in 
his  three  or  four  months'  visit. 
It  was  upon  his  return  to 
England  that  he  decided  to  have 
a  few  horses  in  training,  win- 
ning his  first  race  at  Melton 
Steeplechases  in  1893  with  a 
hunter  called  Cheltenham.  He 
then  bought  a  few  yearlings, 
which  he  placed  in  the  capable 
hands  of  Tom  Jennings,  junior, 
who  has  retained  his  confidence 
ever  since,  and  has  —  it  is  only 
fair  to  add — done  very  well  with 
the  limited  number  of  horses 
which  Mr.  Brassey  has  so  far 
owned.  He  can  point  to  the 
victories  won  by  Bay  Ronald  in 
the  City  and  Suburban  this  spring 
— a  race  he  was  unlucky  to  lose 
to  Balsamo  last  year ;  in  the 
Epsom  Cup,  and  in  many  other 
contests;  of  Pride  in  the  March 
Stakes,  the  Queen's  Vase  aft 
Ascot,  and  the  Alexandra  Plate 
two  years  ago;  of  Butterfly  and 
of  Orzil,  who,  had  not  his  tem- 
per given  way,  might  have  been 
in  the  very  forefront  of  our  three- 
year-olds,  and  we  may  .  fairly  \ 
hope,  before  the  season  is  out,  t©» 
see  Orzil's  two-year-old  half- 
brother,  Boniface,  doing  some- 
thing to  justify  the  reputation 
which  he  has  always  enjoyed  at 
home.  Mr.  Brassey,  who  was 
elected  to  the  Jockey  Club  last 
spring,  was  not  long  content  to 
buy  yearlings,  but  determined  n> 
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|ve  a  stud  of  his  own,  and  he 
got  together  some  fourteen 
ires,  including  the  dams  of  Bay 
rid  and  Orzil,  and  Butterfly, 
rich  should,  with  anything  like 
ck,  breed  him  winners  of  big 
ices  before  we  are  far  into  the 
ixt  century. 

[Fond  as  he  is  of  racing,  and 

"  rly  as  his   tall,  lithe  figure 

rto  be  seen    at    the    principal 

ings  of  the  year,  he  is,  per- 

j|ps,  still  fonder  of  hunting — a 

don  which  he  shares  with  his 

ife,  Lady  Violet,  for  it   should 


have  been  said  that,  upon  his 
return  from  India,  he  married  the 
second  daughter  of  Lord  March 
in  1894,  not  l°ng  a^er  n*s  elder 
sister  had  become  the  wife  of 
Lord  March's  eldest  son.  Mr.  and 
Lady  Violet  Brassey  have  for  the 
last  two  seasons  hunted  in  the 
Bicester  and  Grafton  countries, 
and  when  you  suggest  that  he 
may  ere  long  be  tempted  to 
follow  his  uncle  Albert's  example 
and  add  the  suffix  of  M.F.H. 
to  his  name,  he  does  not  say  you 
nay. 


On  the  Moors  in  Autumn. 


He    world    is     a     harmony     of 
e-colour,  purple-black  rock, 
ked    here     and    there    with 
rite  lichen,  emerald-green  moss, 
brown    fern,     dead     grass, 
oge-hued   purple  beech,  white 
antain-ash    stems,    and    over- 
d,  a  blue  sky  flecked  with  black 
brown   clouds.      The  air  is 
fcn,  even  at  ten  in  the  morning, 
J  the  snow  already  lies  upon  the 
Ih  hill-tops.     Far  more  sporting 
uhe  record  of  an  autumn   day 
f  the  moors,  than  of  one  in  mid- 
List.     The    birds    are    larger 
in  summer,   offering  better 
Dts,  and  demanding  far  higher 
~lring  powers  and  scientific  skill 
voodcraft  to  bring  them  down, 
moreover,   with  the  early 
pts,  and  the  first  falls  of  snow 
[the  mountains,  woodcock  are 

Umost  in  the  light   of  vermin 
twe  now  regard  the  large  red 
Ik-grouse  of  the  Western  High- 
's, such  havoc  does  he  make 
ong  the  eggs,  and  our  orders 
to  slay  no  hens,  but  only  to 
Irish  their   lords  and   masters, 
interfere    with    them   when 


sitting,  persuading  them  to  have 
a  "  Sunday  out "  among  the 
heather  on  the  hill-side,  instead 
of  attending  to  their  rightful,  but 
more  irksome  domestic  duties. 
So,  with  number  seven  in  our 
right  barrels,  and  number  five  in 
our  left,  we  first  tug  the  bag  on 
the  edge  of  the  river.  At  this 
season  the  Western  Highlands 
are  so  famous  for  their  woodcock, 
that  we  make  only  for  the  burns, 
trusting  to  be  kept  alive  during  the 
day  by  the  stray  shots  which  we 
shall  have  at  rabbits,  har&,  snipe, 
partridges,  cock-grouse,  and  duck. 
Up  and  down  each  burn  in  turn 
we  labour  and  flounder,  our  dogs 
(we  have  one  apiece)  showing  us 
several  grouse,  till,  at  last,  comes 
the  keeper's  excited  cry :  "  Mark 
woodcock  to  the  right,  sir ! " 
The  bird  dashing  past,  just  gives 
us  a  shot,  which,  in  our  excite- 
ment, we  miss  clean.  But  the 
keeper  has  marked  him  down. 
Calling  the  dog  to  heel,  he  leads 
us  up  to  the  spot,  and  this  time 
the  cock  finds  a  place  in  the  bag, 
and  is  numbered  with  the  slain. 
By    lunch    time   what   a    jolly 
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mixed  bag  is  ours — four  snipe, 
three  woodcock,  four  brace  of 
grouse,  two  rabbits,  and  our  belts 
lighter  by  some  fifteen  cartridges 
each.  Then  ten  minutes  under 
a  rock  at  2  p.m.  A  pull  at  our 
flasks,  a  drink  of  water  at  the 
burn,  a  large  lump  of  cold  plum- 
pudding,  some  brown  bread  and 
cheese  and  butter,  and  on  we  go, 
our  pockets  lighter,  too.  And  so 
on  to  the  end — a  sixteen-mile 
walk  and  twenty-five  to  thirty 
head  of  game.  We  don't  go  after 
the  ptarmigan.  They  live  too 
high  among  the  hills  and  entail 
too  much  hard  work  to  get  them, 
though  they  are  not  hard  to  shoot. 
So  we  leave  them  to  the  foxes. 

It  sometimes,  by  the  way,  takes 
much  time  to  work  up  a  keeper  to 
the  proper  amount  of  enthusiasm 
over  a  woodcock.  The  recipe 
given  by  an  old  sportsman  is  as 
follows: —  "  After  a  long  stalk,  and 
bringing  down  a  couple  of  stags, 
before  you  proceed  to  go  and 
investigate  them,  calmly,  while 
the  keeper  is  trembling  with  ex- 
citement, light  your  pipe.  But, 
on  bagging  the  first  woodcock  of 
the  season,  throw  your  cap  into 
the  air,  cheering  lustily,  and  ex- 
hibiting every  sign  of  temporary 
aberration.  Thus  is  your  keeper 
duly  entered  to  cock." 

Certainly  woodcock  shooting  is 
a  fascinating  sport,  infinitely 
superior  to  the  covert  woodcock 
shooting  of  the  South,  where  the 
beater's  warning  cry  of  "  Mark 
woodcock  !  "  re-echoes  perhaps 
once  through  the  wood  during  a 
day's  battue.  Up  here  in  the 
heather  a  clever  setter  is  a  neces- 
sity; one  who  will  range  close 
enough  and  who  is  not  above 
pointing  at  them.  The  cock  gets 
up  in  various  ways,  sometimes 
making  for  the  dog,  or  back,  over 
the  gillie's  head,  and  so  getting  off, 
though  occasionally,  he  affords  a 
ridiculously    easy     shot.     Some- 


times, however,  he  rises  a  hun- 
dred yards  off,  and  goes  down  the 
burn  a  thousand  miles  an  hour. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  think  woodcock 
rise  silently ;  I  have  noticed 
that,  in  the  heather,  there  was  a 
beating  together  of  the  wings  in 
rising.  The  woodcock  lurks  in 
dark  sheltered  places  amongst  the 
rocks  and  the  ling.  Once,  as  1  < 
stooped  to  pick  up  one  which  I  had 
shot,  another  rose  under  my  feet. 
Another  time,  as  I  rested  on  a  rock 
and  called  to  the  other  gun  above 
me,  a  woodcock  gets  up  at  my  right. 
Occasionally,  one  of  these  gets 
off  by  being  mistaken  for  a  hen 
grouse,  and  also,  in  this  autumn 
time,  there  come  wild  rough  days 
of  wind  and  rain,  when  they  lie 
too  close.  Imagine  a  dog  on  the 
point,  a  keeper  and  a  boy  feeling 
in  the  heather  for  the  cock,  who, 
at  last,  condescends  to  rise  and 
be  shot ! 

For,  of  course,  up  here,  in 
autumn,  it  sometimes  rains  **a 
few,"  as  the  Aborigines  euphoni- 
ously put  it.  Yet  often,  in  these 
Western  Highlands,  the  late 
autumn  is  drier  than  the  summer. 
Occasionally,  we  find  ourselves 
fourteen  miles  from  the  lodge, 
unable  to  get  home  because  the 
river  has  suddenly  risen  in  spate, 
and  unable  to  shoot  because  of 
the  wild  south-wester  which  has 
filled  the  valleys  with  clouds  and  ] 
driving  rain,  and  blotched  out  the 
mountains  entirely.  There  is  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  possess  one's 
soul  in  patience  at  some  remote 
farm-house,  lovely  even  in  the 
loneliness  of  this  wild  group  of 
old,  old  granite  hills,  to  sit  drying 
one's  clothes  over  the  peat  fire, 
made  of  peat  so  hard  and  good 
that  it  almost  resembles  pieces 
of  coal,  and  attending  to  one's 
boots,  the  drying  and  treating  of 
which  is  an  absorbing  occupation 
which  much  conduces  to  the  future  • 
comfort  of  the  sportsman.     The 
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hostess  of  the  farm-house  is  pro- 
bably a  stalwart,  strapping  speci- 
men of  a  woman,  quite  equal  in 
physique  to  her ' '  man. ' '  We  may 
meet  her  next  day  tramping  into 
the  nearest  town,  twenty  good 
miles  away,  to  buy  sugar  and  the 
cheap  tea  from  Glasgow,  on  which, 
owing,  I  fear,  to  the  well-meant 
efforts  of  the  temperance  party, 
the  Highlander  of  to-day  is  wax- 
ing dyspeptic  and  deteriorating,  a 
face  which  throve  upon  the  wine 
erf  the  country.      She  cooks  us 

'  scones  and  feeds  us  hospitably,  to 
the  best  of  her   narrow  menu — 

'salt  (too  much  salt)  ling,  salt 
batter,  salt  mutton,  which  tastes 
suspiciously  like  the  "  bracksie," 
which  the  shepherds  eat,  dead 
sheep  found  on  the  mountains. 

Speech  is  given  to  cultured 
people,  according  to  Talleyrand, 
to  conceal  their  thoughts.     But 


the  simple  Celt  just  thinks  out 
loud  in  his  acquired  English,  so 
plain  and  grammatical,  learnt  at 
the  Highland  school.  Over  the 
peat  fires,  and  as  one  tramps  the 
heather  and  the  rocks,  or  flounders 
through  the  swampy  bottom  by 
the  burn,  where  the  snipe  rise 
like  lightning  against  the  purple 
background  of  the  mountain,  or 
the  shimmering  expanse  of  the 
cold  grey  autumn  sea,  one  gleans 
many  a  side-light  upon  the  Saw- 
nie's  character,  with  its  simple 
patience,  its  "  gentlemanliness," 
and  its  superstitions.  One  feels 
sorry  that  the  sheep,  the  grouse 
and  the  deer  have,  to  a  large 
extent,  denuded  the  country  of 
such  inhabitants,  and  run  dry  one 
of  the  finest  recruiting  grounds  of 
the  British  army,  even  though 
our  colonies  may  be  the  gainer. 
T.  G.  Cuthell. 


Notes  on  the  Rough  Welsh  Hound. 

By  E.  Cambridge  Phillips,  F.L.S.,  &c. 


The  Rough  Welsh  Hounds  ex- 
hibited at  the  recent  Dog  Show 
bit  Brecon  attracted  so  much 
\ general  attention,  and  were  them- 
Jelves  so  very  superior  in  every 
respect  to  those  usually  seen  now- 
;adays  that,  as  I  had  the  great 
pleasure  of  assisting  in  judging 
i  them,  and  as  they  seem  so  little 
known  to  the  public  generally,  I 
have  thought  that  the  following 
Botes  may  be  of  some  interest. 
The  old  Rough  Welsh  Harrier, 
which  is  the  true  type  of  the 
Rough  Welsh  Hound,  has  existed 
:kr  many  centuries  in  this  country. 
He  is  somewhat  heavy  in  build 
-And  has  the  long,  narrow  head  and 
peak  of  the  old  Southern  Hound, 
with  long  ears  set   low  down,  a 


grand  voice  which  is  of  great  use 
in  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Wales, 
a  very  good  nose,  and,  when  good, 
he  is  a  very  determined  worker; 
his  chief  faults  being  a  slack  loin, 
a  rather  flat  side,  a  short  neck,  and 
legs  more  or  less  crooked.  His 
coat  is  hard  and  wiry,  never 
woolly,  though  sometimes  long ; 
and  his  colour  is  usually  black  and 
tan  or  grizzle  and  tan,  and  I  fancy 
that  this  is  the  original  colour, 
as  he  seems,  when  crossed  with 
other  hounds,  very  often  to  throw 
back  to  these  two  colours.  I 
have  seen  them  sandy  and  a  bright 
tan  and  white,  but  a  black  white 
and  tan  shows  a  cross  of  the 
foxhound.  I  think,  except  per- 
haps in  a  few  instances,  they  have 
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not  the  courage  of  the  smooth 
foxhound,  and  they  are,  moreover, 
somewhat  noisy. 

Some  years  ago  (more  than  thirty) 
I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
crossing  the  Rough  Welsh  Hound 
with  the  English  Foxhound,  and 
the  first  cross  were  usually  hand- 
some, wire-haired,  flashy,  black 
tan  and  white  hounds  that,  when 
once  they  found  their  fox,  usually 
accounted  for  him,  as  they  were 
never  lifted.  The  trouble  was  to 
get  them  all  wire-haired,  and  for 
this  purpose  a  Rough  Hound  was 
always  used  as  a  sire.  I  remember 
three  hounds  from  this  first 
cross,  all  of  one  litter;  one 
was  "  Drummer,"  a  huge,  and  to 
all  appearances,  pure-bred  English 
Foxhound,  whilst  one  of  his  sis- 
ters was  the  same,  and  the  third, 
**  Barmaid,"  was  a  very  rough  and 
very  handsome  hare-pied  bitch, 
with  the  head  of  the  foxhound ; 
anyone  who  did  not  know  her 
pedigree  would  have  at  once  put 
her  down  as  a  Rough  Welsh  Fox- 
hound, and  most  probably  all  the 
Rough  Welsh  "Foxhounds"  are 
bred  in  this  way  or  have  foxhound 
blood  in  them. 

I  believe  at  the  present  day  in 
Glamorganshire  they  use  the  pure 
Foxhound  as  sire  instead  of  the 
Rough  Hound,  and  the  produce 
would  probably  be  less  wire-haired 
and  generally  lighter  in  build,  but 
that  grand  old  sportsman,  Mr. 
Lawrence,  of  Crick,  whose  portrait 
graces  the  walls  of  Burlington 
House  this  year,  and  who  is  pro- 
bably the  greatest  living  authority 
on  the  Welsh  Rough  Hound, 
told  me  that  you  could  get  good 
hounds  by  crossing  them  in  both 
the  ways  I  have  mentioned. 

I  have  only  once  known  of  a 
pure  Welsh  Rough  Hound  run- 
ning down  a  fox  single-handed, 
and  this  was  in  the  north  of  Car- 
marthenshire, when  a  black  and 
tan  stud  Rough  Hound  went  out 


with  the  Master  as  he  was  riding 
to  the  nearest  market  town.  Sud- 
denly the  hound  feathered  and 
dashed  off,  and,  thinking  he  would 
soon  leave  it,  the  Master  rode  on. 
On  returning  in  the  evening  he 
heard  the  faint  note  of  a  hound, 
and,  going  to  the  spot,  found  the 
fox  lying  down  close  before  the 
hound  nearly  dead,  whilst  the 
latter  was  so  exhausted  as  to  be 
unable  to  close  with  him.  This 
was  a  desperately  savage  hound, 
and,  when  put  to  walk  with  one 
of  the  tenants  in  the  summer 
months,  as  was  the  practice  in 
Wales  years  ago,  he  always  had 
to  be  kept  chained,  as  he  used  to 
amuse  himself  by  hunting,  and, 
sometimes,  killing  the  sheep  curs 
on  the  farm.  He  was  also  very 
good  at  otter,  tackling  them  with- 
out hesitation. 

On  the  contrary,  some  Rough 
Hounds  I  have  seen  have  been 
dreadful  cowards,  making  a  great 
deal  of  noise  and  doing  nothing 
else  at  the  worry,  and  although  I 
have  often  seen  them  in  at  the 
death  of  a  fox,  I  never  yet  saw 
them  eat  him ;  I  am  told  that  they 
will  sometimes  do  this,  but  I  doubt 
it.  Many  will  remember  a  large 
rough  white  hound  with  tan  ears 
called  "  Danger,"  that  hunted 
with  that  admirable  sportsman, 
the  late  Hon.  Geoffrey  Hill's,  otter 
hounds.  He  told  me  it  was  a 
pure  Welsh  Rough  Harrier.  Many 
years  since,  after  a  long  hunt, 
he  tailed  an  otter  opposite 
"Cliffaes"  on  the  Usk ;  un- 
fortunately, only  a  small  white  fox 
terrier  of  mine  and  "  Danger  *' 
were  up ;  the  terrier  went  in  with- 
out hesitation,  but  "  Danger  "  did 
nothing  more  than  bay  at  it.  The 
first  cross  between  this  hound  and 
the  English  would  have  dashed  in 
without  hesitation. 

The  hounds  mentioned  at  the 
head  of  this  paper  were  some 
of   them   bred    by  the    late    Mr. 
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Pritchard  of  Clydach  Vale,  Gla- 
morganshire, and  were  all  of 
his  strain,  and  are  kept  by 
'some  gentlemen  farmers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Trecastle,  Bre* 
conshire.  They  were  all,  with 
one  exception  (and  this  was  the 
worst  of  them),  black  and  tan  and 
grizzle  and  tan  in  colour,  with 
-  long  ears  .  set  low  down.  The 
winner  had  a  beautiful  head  and 
expression,  good  feet,  nice  shoul- 
ders and  well-sprung  ribs,  perhaps 
his  only  fault  was  being  a  lit  tie  short 
xn  his  neck.  So  good,  however, 
were  all  the  hounds  that  the 
judges  commended  the  whole  class. 


It  is  very  satisfactory  to  know 
that  we  have  such  hounds  left  in 
the  country  as,  both  for  them- 
selves and  also  for  crossing  with 
the  English  Foxhound,  they  are 
most  valuable.  I  may  add  they 
were  the  best  lot  of  Rough  Welsh 
Hounds  I  ever  saw  on  a  Show 
Bench.  The  Rough  Hounds  of 
La  Vendee  in  Brittany  are  very 
similar  to  our  Rough  Welsh  Har- 
riers, but  are  much  larger  hounds 
and  have  often  double  noses. 
They  are  usually  spotted  in 
colour,  and,  from  their  heads  and 
shape,  have  doubtless  the  same 
origin. 


The  Black  Sheep  of  Sport. 


We  have  recently  been  treated  to 
a  very  outspoken  expression  of 
opinion  in  one  of  our  leading  daily 
papers  on  the  ruffianism  of  the 
Turf;  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  in  a  great  measure  these 
complaints  are  well-founded. 
Among  your  readers  are  so  many 
well-wishers  of  sport  in  its  truest 
seise,  and  opponents  of  all  that 
tends  to  depress  it,  that  a  few 
thoughts  which  may  lead  towards 
a  remedy  may  not  be  out  of  place 
in  your  columns  this  month. 
•  That  ruffianism  is  confined  to 
the  Turf  I  thoroughly  deny,  for 
unfortunately,  football,  as  at  pre- 
sent carried  on,  is  anything  but 
an  innocent  amusement  such  as 
we  used  to  think  it  in  our  school 
flays  fifty  years  ago  —  gate-money 
attractions,  professionalism,  and 
their  betting  accompaniments 
have  drawn  together  the  rough 
elements  of  our  populous  towns, 
And  caused  the  game  to  become  a 
byword  of  disorder  and  ill- 
behaviour.  It  is  not,  however, 
With  this  section  of  ruffianism  that 
I  propose  here  to  deal,   as   the 


local  authorities  have  power  to 
control  in  a  great  measure  this 
and  kindred  kinds  of  sport.  It 
may  be,  however,  in  the  near 
future  a  question  whether  local 
authorities,  such  as  corporations, 
and  other  urban,  rural  district, 
and  parish  councils,  should  not 
obtain  powers  from  Parliament 
for  the  license  and  more  complete 
control  over  football  and  cricket 
grounds.  Racecourses,  however, 
stand  on  a  different  footing,  and  it 
is  unlikely  that  they  will  submit 
to  be  governed  by  local  authority, 
although  such  a  measure  has 
been  suggested.  The  very  sug- 
gestion itself  must  have  the  effect 
of  rousing  the  Turf  authorities  to 
action — such  action,  indeed,  that 
will  be  a  permanent  remedy,  and 
be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  Turf. 
I  have  a  host  of  remedies  before 
me,  let  me  take  note  of  the  chief 
of  them : — 

(1)  The  legalising  of  betting. 

(2)  A   Royal   Charter    for    the 

Jockey  Club  and  National 
Hunt  Committee. 
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(3)  The    licensing    of     betting 

men  by  our  racecourse 
authorities. 

(4)  The     establishment     of    a 

force  of  detective  race- 
course police,  acting  under 
a  central  authority. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  two 
out  of  every  three  persons  with 
whom  you  may  discuss  this  ques- 
tion will  be  in  favour  of  my  first 
proposition,  the  legalisation  of 
betting  on  racecourses  under  fair 
restrictions.  This  would  at  one 
fell  swoop  wipe  out  the  rottenness 
and  roguery  which  must  neces- 
sarily accompany  a  business  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  so  to  call  it) 
which  has  no  solid  foundation  or 
authority,  and  which  is  yet  bound 
to  grow  like  a  weed  in  the  garden. 
It  cannot  be  eradicated,  any  more 
than  can  the  Stock  Exchange,  or 
Lloyds,  or  Mark  or  Mincing 
Lane  Exchanges.  No  Govern- 
ment appears  able  or  inclined  to 
tackle  the  question,  just  as  it 
fears  to  tax  bicycles.  Why  the 
pari  mutuel,  or  list  betting,  should 
be  prohibited  on  racecourses 
always  puzzles  me  beyond  meas- 
ure. It  was  not  without  a  pang 
that  I  witnessed  the  police  raid 
the  other  week  at  Doncaster  upon 
the  list  and  stool  men  outside 
the  enclosures.  Just  before  the 
first  race  on  the  St.  Leger  day 
all  their  apparatus  was  ruthlessly 
thrown  into  the  racecourse  to  be 
picked  up  and  carried  away  by 
the  police  on  the  course.  Why 
should  not  the  outside  public  in 
their  thousands  have  been  allowed 
to  bet  in  their  half-crowns,  if  they 
chose,  as  the  better  dressed  or 
more  aristocratic  racegoers  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  course  were 
doing  in  their  golden  sovereigns? 
If  this  action  was  intended  as  a 
raid  against  ruffianism,  I  venture 
to  think  it  missed  its  mark,  be- 
cause, once  take  away  the  stand- 


points of  these  outside  men,  the 
lists  or  boxes  where  they  could  be 
easily  marked  or  found,  and  their 
disappearance  with  their  clients* 
money  is  made  easy.  These 
scores  of  list  men  had  been,  to  mj 
knowledge,  uninterrupted  at  Don- 
caster  for  many  years,  until  this 
sudden  raid  came  upon  them, 
much  .to  the  amusement  of  the 
occupants  of  the  grand  stand, 
few  of  whom  probably  moralised 
on  the  scene  as  did  Borderer* 
What  is  sauce  for  the  goose 
should  be  sauce  for  the  gander, 
and  Turf  ruffianism  will  not  be 
put  down  by  such  means.  Nay, 
rather  let  us  win  over  the  masses 
—  the  right-thinking  masses, — 
whose  love  of  sport  is  innate,  to 
a  system  which  will  be  governed 
by  equity  and  equality. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  legality  of 
betting  would  very  soon  do  away 
with  the  special  forms  of  rascality 
which,  like  vultures,  prey  upoa 
the  helpless  carcases  abounding 
on  the  Turf. 

I  fear  that  nothing  short  of 
a  report  by  a  Royal  Commission, 
or  a  Parliamentary  Committee, 
can  bring  about  legislation  such 
as  is  here  indicated.  The  im-. 
possibility  of  this  reform  cannot 
be  admitted.  Its  advocacy  is 
reasonable.  May  it  not  be  ac- 
tively agitated  for  ? 

Then  I  come  to  the  second 
proposal,  the  grant  of  a  Royal- 
Charter  to  the  present  Turf  au* 
thorities,  giving  them  adminis- 
trative powers  over  racecourses 
not  now  possessed.  This  at 
first  sight  has  a  charm  about  it, 
which  may  win  over  many  a 
vote,  but  strong  arguments  oa 
the  other  side  may  be  adduced 
in  a  contrary  sense.  In  the  first 
place,  both  the  Jockey  Club 
and  N.  H.  Committee  would 
have  to  be  reconstituted,  in  order 
to  render  a  Charter  to  them  pos- 
sible,  seeing  that  no   self-consti- 
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tnted  body,  such  as  these  now  are, 
would  be  granted  the  necessary 
powers,  and  hitherto  the  Jockey 
Crab  have  carefuJJy  abstained 
fcom  any  interference  with  betting 
or  the  questions  affecting  it.  The 
rpowers  already  possessed  by  the 
Jockey  Club  extend  to  the  licens- 
ing of  racecourses,  their  clerks, 
Stakeholders,  and  handicappers, 
|as  well  as  jockeys;  and  if  these 
Ipowers  were  extended  to  the  full, 
stronger  methods  of  police  man- 
agement might  be  made  to  miti- 
gate the  evil,  although  it  would 
not  strike  at  the  root  of  it. 
;  Moreover,  on  the  principle  that 
you  can  take  a  horse  to  the  water, 
but  you  cannot  make  him  drink, 
we  may  have  a  very  reasonable 
doubt  whether  either  of  the  pre- 
sent bodies  which  rule  over  our 
Turf  sport  would  bestir  them- 
selves towards  obtaining  a  Char- 
ter, or  any  such  legislative 
rrers  as  are  now  required; 
may  therefore  be  somewhat 
like  whistling  to  the  wind  to 
indulge  in  hopes  of  reform  on 
tins  head,  much  as  I  should  re- 
joice to  see  it. 

On  the  third  head,  that  of 
licensing  betting  men,  a  more  hope* 
Jul  view  might  be  taken.  Next 
tto  legalising  betting,  a  more  fatal 
blow  could  not  be  struck  at 
welshers,  and  all  their  accompani- 
aoent  of  brutal  and  criminal 
following,  than  by  this  means. 
The  racecourse  officials  would 
thus  be  able  to  cope  easily  with 
all  classes  of  betting  men,  and  the 
I retaining  of  a  license  would  de- 
pend on  the  character  of  the  licen- 
see. A  regular  revenue,  too,  would 
be  insured  therefrom.  The  so- 
called  Tattersall's  Enclosure  would 
then  be  the  resort  only  of  the 
first-class  men.  The  smaller  men 
holding  second-class  licenses,  and 
only  allowed  to  bet  in  smaller 
stuns,  would  have  their  places  in 
the    outer    enclosures,     and     be 


equally  under  observation  and 
control.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  ring  would  be  enabled 
to  have  better  means  devised  for 
their  comfort,  as  well  as  those  of 
their  clientelle,  than  at  present, 
while  in  a  like  ratio  would  the 
defaulters  in  bets  be  posted,  and 
prevented  from  entering  every 
ring  in  England  and  Scotland. 

It  may  be  sanguine  on  my  part 
to  express  an  opinion  of  the 
practicability  of  this,  but  at  all 
events  an  associated  committee 
of  racecourse  owners  and  officials 
would  do  well  to  organise  and 
discuss  the  question  from  this 
standpoint. 

The  fourth  head  of  suggestions 
follows  somewhat  closely  on  what 
has  gone  before.  A  regular  force 
of  racecourse  police,  both  detec* 
tive  and  otherwise,  would  really 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  au- 
thorities. Seeing,  moreover,  the 
immense  cost  at  present  entailed 
on  race  funds  by  the  police 
authorities,  such  a  new  departure 
may  be  a  saving,  as  well  as  a 
blessing.  Of  one  thing  I  am  quite 
sure,  and  that  is  that  many  more 
respectable  citizens,  especially 
ladies,  would  be  attracted  to  our 
racecourses,  if  they  were  assured 
that  ample  arrangements  were 
made  to  cope  with  the  ruffianism 
which  is  now  so  rampant  amongst 
us. 

Perhaps  your  readers  will  be 
inclined  to  think  that,  of  the  four 
propositions  of  reform  put  for- 
ward, the  two  latter  are  the  most 
practicable. 

Many  of  my  friends,  the  swells, 
will  laugh  at  the  notion  of  the 
black  sheep  being  a  hindrance  to 
racing.  They  can  sit  in  the  club 
or  private  stands,  or  walk  about 
the  reserved  enclosures  in  peace 
and  comfort.  They  can  jump 
into  their  hansoms  at  the  entrance 
gate,  and  be  whirled  away  home 
in  perfect    safety  and    seclusion. 
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Moreover,  it  is  often  amusing  for 
them  to  watch  from  their  vantage 
ground  the  tussles  going  on  below 
with  welshers,  ticket  snatchers, 
lumberers,  pickpockets,  and  such 
like.  "  How  can  people,"  they 
say,  "  be  fools  enough  to  bet  with 
such  men,  when  there  are  at  least 
a  score  of  good  men  eagerly  lean- 
ing over  the  rails  anxious  to  catch 
their  nod,  as  well  as  to  receive  or 
pay  their  thousands  on  Monday 
morning."  Yes,  dear  swells,  I 
will  admit  that  you  are  in  clover, 
and  can  afford  to  escape  from  the 
black  sheep,  but  the  prosperity  of 
the  Turf  does  not  wholly  depend 
upon  you.  Those  leading  men  of 
the  ring  could  tell  you  how  they 
are  in  turn  preyed  upon  by  the 
human  wolves  which  are  ever 
hanging  around  them,  and  who 
somehow  or  other  manage  to  gain 
admittance  into  the  absurdly  mis- 
named Tattersall's  Enclosure,  and 
who  indirectly  share  in  your  rac- 
ing expenditure.  Only  the  other 
week  at  Doncaster,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  police  precautions,  there 
were  some  barefaced  robberies 
perpetrated  in  that  supposed 
sacred  place. 

Very  few  men,  who  now  sit  aloft 
in  safety,  have  not  had  a  telling 
experience  of  welshing  or  touting 
robberies  in  their  early  days. 
Those  experiences  may  be  well- 
nigh  forgotten  now,  but  are  never- 
theless hardly  thrown  away  on 
them.  I  remember  the  story  of  a 
peer,  now  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  of  his  day  and  a  member  of 
the  Jockey  Club,  who  in  his 
Oxford  days  was  as  lively  a  Tuft 
as  any  at  the  University.  At  a 
Hunt  steeplechase  meeting  not  a 
hundred  miles  away  he  made  a 
bet  with  a  smart-looking  fellow, 
and  deposited  his  tenner.  The 
bet  was  won,  but  his  man  was  of 
course  missing  after  the  race.  At 
the  close  of  the  meeting,  in  the 
station,  he  espied  his  debtor  in  a 


third-class  carriage,  and  imnw 
diately  went  to  a  then  leader  of 
the  ring  living  in  Worcester,  and 
appealed  to  him  to  help  him  t& 
have  the  man  dragged  out  and 
made  to  disgorge.  The  genuine 
bookmaker  had  one  look  into  the 
carriage,  and  then  came  back  to 
the  young  nobleman  and  said, 
"  My  lord,  it  would  be  as  much  as 
your  life  is  worth  to  go  into  thai 
carriage.  It  is  full  of  the  very 
worst  Brummagem  roughs."  That 
practical  lesson  was  one  of  the 
most  wholesome  of  his  life  to  aflh 
excellent  sportsman. 

Why,  we  will  ask  once  more/ 
should  nothing  be  done  to  copt 
with  this  admitted  and  increasing 
blot  on  our  race-courses  ?  Wh^ 
is  no  efficient  remedy  tried  ?  ft 
the  Jockey  Club  cannot  help  uv 
who  can  ?  If  they  were  to  with^ 
draw  the  licenses  of  all  race* 
meetings  where  such  practice*1 
could  be  proved  there  would  hi] 
almost  an  end  of  racing.  They, 
would  have  to  begin  with  Epsom* 
Ascot  and  Goodwood,  which  am 
some  of  the  worst  meetings,  and| 
being  open,  are  more  easy  otj 
attack  by  the  black  sheep  tha* 
any  others.  How  are  they  to  bat, 
guarded,  unless  the  white  sheep 
are  pitchmarked  ?  Sj 

And  if  the  regular  race  meeting* 
are  bad,  what  shall  we  say  of  tht 
minor  meetings  under  National 
Hunt  Rules  ?  Yes,  and  evert 
of  the  point-to-point  meetings? 
There  the  riff-raff  of  the  course 
have  things  nearly  all  their  owm 
way;  and,  speaking  personally,! 
seldom  trust  myself  in  these  sacred: 
precincts  nowadays.  Such  doings, 
of  devilry  have  I  seen  and  heard 
of  amongst  them. 

That  in  such  a  sport  as  racing: 
there  will  ever  be  a  preponder*: 
ance  of  the  black  sheep  element  m 
to  be  expected ;  still,  its  control i 
cannot  be  difficult,  and  with  bet*'; 
ting  legalised  there  would  be  n» 
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t  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the 
[ling  fraternity,  who  are  the 
R-mobsmen  of  the  ring,  than 
I  the  bucket-shop  men  of  the 
Exchange,  and  their  occu- 
Dn  would   be   virtually  gone. 


May  we  not  hope  that  ere  this 
eventful  century  closes  a  safe  and 
easy  way  may  be  found  of  cleans- 
ing out  the  sheep  fold  and  afford- 
ing the  Turf  a  more  salutary 
atmosphere  in  which  to  breathe. 
Borderer. 


Polo  in  Ireland  in   1898. 


Jung  last  winter  a  well-meant 
was    made    by  the    Irish 
Qty  Polo  Club  Union  to  en- 
ge  county  club  polo,  when 
proposed  that  the  County 
ties    should    be    played   on 
bty  grounds  and  only  the  final 
"  iiblin.     But  reflection  showed 
I  the  distances  were  too  great, 
\  that  a  rendezvous  on  the  Nine 
>  would  be  more  popular  and 
to  all  concerned.     So   the 
Ue  was  fixed  for  the  early  part 
i  Horse  Show  week,  the  pre- 
ties  to  take  place  on  the 
ay  and  Saturday  of  the  pre- 
log  week.     To  the  Subalterns' 
1  Regimental  Tournaments  but 
°i  interest  attached  this  year, 
the    Inniskillings  easily    won 
,  their  first  and  second  teams 
bg  left  in  for  the  final  of  the 
fcr.    The  17th  Lancers  sent  up 
romising  team,  and  we  shall 
prised  if  in  two  years1  time 
are  not  a  very  strong  regi- 
Ht  at  polo,  as  they  have  several 
ng  players  who  ride   and  hit 
d,  and  have  a  good  coach  and 
aniser  in  Captain  Tilney. 
five   teams    entered    for     the 
aty  Cup.     Sligo  was  known 
[he  dangerous,  as  they  played 
Strong    game   in     last    year's 
oament,  and  were  the  winners 
[ihe  two  preceding  years.  West- 
lath,  last   year's  winners,   had 
Jwn  indifferent    form  early  in 
I  season  against  Liverpool,  and 


were  believed  to  be  rather  short 
of  trained  ponies;  but  they  had 
a  smart  back  in  Mr.  P.  P. 
O'Reilly.  Kildare  have  been 
playing  a  good  many  matches, 
and  have  keen  organisers  in  Col. 
de  Robeck,  M.F.H.,  and  his 
brother  Charles.  Derry  had 
walked  off  with  the  Novices' 
Cup  at  Dublin  in  the  spring,  but 
their  ponies  included  more  Arabs 
than  we  like  to  see  in  the  treach- 
erous climate  of  Ireland.  Carlo w 
had  not  shown  good  form  in  the 
county  matches  they  played,  but 
they  were  likely  to  be  well 
mounted.  On  August  20th,  at 
10  a.m.,  on  a  rather  soft  but  per- 
fectly level  ground  (how  different 
it  became  after  a  fortnight's  in- 
cessant play !)  Co.  Kildare  met 
Westmeath  and  suffered  defeat 
by  four  goals  to  three.  The  best 
form  on  the  Kildare  side  was 
shown  by  Captain  Loveland  at 
three  and  Mr.  C.  de  Robeck  at 
one,  whilst  Mr.  P.  P.  O'Reilly 
on  his  wonderful  bay  brown  mare 
distinguished  himself  on  the  West- 
meath side. 

As  soon  as  the  match  was  over 
many  of  the  spectators  dashed  off 
to  Leopardstown  Races,  and  re- 
turned in  time  to  see  County  Car- 
low  beaten  by  Derry  on  the  same 
afternoon.  The  latter  hit  four 
goals  to  the  former's  three,  Mr. 
Ross  at  back  finding  Mr.  S.  A. 
Watt  at  two  on  his  fast  Arabs  a 
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little  too  much  for  him.  Sligo 
with  a  bye  in  the  first  ties  met 
Westmeath  on  the  following 
Monday,  and  though  the  match 
took  place  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  there  was  a  very  large 
number  of  enthusiastic  spectators 
and  backers.  This  was  the  match 
of  the  Tournament,  and  both 
sides  played  a  capital  game  of 
sound  backhanders  and  very  little 
"  taking  round  M  the  ball.  But 
the  Sligo  ponies  turned  inside 
their  more  dashing  adversaries, 
Mr.  Connolly  as  one  rode  off  the 
Westmeath  back  in  most  deter- 
mined fashion,  and  Capt.  O'Hara 
hit  straight  and  hard.  Result, 
Sligo  won  somewhat  easily. 

On  the  Tuesday  some  good  polo 
was  seen  (and  surely  to  see  first- 
class  play  is  part  of  an  education 
in  polo)  when  a  mixed  Rugby  and 
Freebooter  team  met. 

On  the  following  day  Derry  in  the 
final  succumbed  somewhat  easily 
to  Sligo,  who  are  without  doubt 
an  excellent  team  of  hard  riders 
with  no  nonsense  about  them. 
They  have,  I  believe,  a  capital 
second  team  at  home  on  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Their 
subsequent  match  against  the 
Inniskillings  in  the  semi-final  of 
the  Open  Cup  showed  them  to 
advantage  as,  though  beaten, 
they  galloped  and  played  hard  to 
the  end  of  the  match,  a  sure  sign 
of  a  good  polo  team. 

The  first  ties  of  the  All  Ireland 
Open  Cup,  open  to  all  bond  fide 
"  Club,"  "  Regimental,"  "  County  " 
and  "  Viceregal  Staff"  teams, 
began  on  Thursday,  the  25th  of 
August,  the  following  six  teams 
being  entered,  viz. :  Rugby,  Free- 
booters, Inniskilling  Dragoons, 
Sligo  County,  All  Ireland  Polo 
Club,  and  Irish  County  Polo 
Club  Union. 

In  the  first  ties  the  Freebooters 
easily  beat  A.I.P.C.,  and  the 
Dragoons  defeated  the  I.C.P.C.U. 


team.  On  the  Saturday  afterni 
a  really  good  match  took  place  b£ 
tween  the  Freebooters  and  Rugby, 
The  latter  won  by  four  goals 
two,  and  so  stood  to  meet  thi 
Inniskillings  in  the  final  on  the 
following  Monday.  In  very  rough 
windy  weather  the  match  com- 
menced, Rugby  winning  the  fc 
and  playing  with  a  strong 
behind  them.  The  moment  tl 
ball  was  thrown  in  the  sol 
hit  a  goal,  but  Rugby 
equalised.  Up  to  half-time 
game  appeared  to  be  perf< 
level,  the  Dragoons,  if  anythi 
pressing.  In  the  next  ten  minufc 
however,  the  light  weights 
superior  ponies  commenced 
tell,  Mr.  Miller  on  "  Little  Fairy,1^ 
Mr.  Walter  Jones's  well-knowa 
chestnut  mare,  repeatedly  show- 
ing to  the  front,  whilst  MrJ 
"Jack"  Drybrough  began  tfl 
come  up  into  the  game  mocQ 
freely  than  usual.  Result :  Rugbjr 
seven  goals  to  Inniskilling  Dra* 
goons  three  goals. 

Never  has  a  better  fortnight** 
polo   taken   place    on    the    Niaq 
Acres ;  never  have  greater  crowd* 
expressed  their  opinion  (and  tbl 
Dublin    crowd    know    all    about 
polo)  with  that  freedom  peculiai 
to  them  on  such  high-class  polo 
as  was  seen   this   autumn.     The 
ground     was     throughout     good; 
going,  though  latterly  somewhat: 
cut  up  and  treacherous  to  hit  on. , 
To  hear  the  shout   of  applause 
which  greeted  a  tremendous  drive 
by  Mr.  Neil    Haig  or  Mr.  Toby 
Rawlinson,  or  a  goal  saved  in  the 
nick  of  time  by  one  of  the  backs* 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  witness 
the   storm  of  hisses  and   groans 
which  announced  a  bad  miss  at  a 
"  sitter,"  is  alone  worth  a  journey 
to  Dublin.     For  "  Dublin's  sweet 
city "   is  one  of  the   few    places 
where  polo  is  a  "  free  show  "  to 
the  populace.     Here  we    should 
say  that  polo  in  Dublin  is  kept 
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apart  from  a  generous  dona- 
by  the  Lord- Lieutenant,  Earl 
logan,  principally  by  the  sub- 
iptions  of  some  few  enthusiasts 
the  town    and    amongst    the 
ity  players  and  by  the  cont ri- 
ms   of   regiments,   the    only 
for  their  money  being  the 
of  the  pavilion  on  match  days, 
this  privilege  was  attacked 
than  once  by  Mr.  T.  Healy 
"the  House,"   till  it  was  ex- 
ed  to  him  that  such  attacks 
:d  speedily  lead  to  polo  being 
longer  a  "  free  show "  to  the 
ds    of     Dublin,    since    it 
id  be  relegated  to  some  pri- 
park    or    entrance     money 
irded  enclosure. 
Of  many  instances  of  Irish  wit, 
fthich  the  play  called  forth,  one 
lay  quote     the     following: — A 
(kble  lad  mounted  on  a  sheeted 
ftcehorse  and  wearing  a  shocking 
bd  hat,  remarked,  alluding  to  the 
fcpire's  whistle,  "  And  what  for 
it  they    stopping    thim   now  ?  " 
'For  a    new    ball."     "And    for 
do  they  want  a  new  ball  ?  " 
And  for  why  do  you  want  a  new 
'""  "And  why's  that?"  "Sure, 

se  they're  both  wore  out." 
But  surely   Ireland  should  be 
home  of  polo.     Likely  ponies 


can  be  bought  from  /"io  to  £+o9 
and  there  are  plenty  of  them. 
Hay  costs  from  £1  to  £2  per  ton, 
oats  are  obtainable  at  8s.  to  12s. 
per  barrel  (i961bs).  Ponies  do 
well  turned  out  to  grass  in  the 
winter  months.  Everyone  can 
ride  and  break  a  young  one ;  no 
one  in  the  country  resents  an  un- 
trained pony  being  taken  into  a 
game.  The  season  extends  from 
April  to  October.  A  gossoon  at 
6s.  a  week  grooms  (save  the  mark) 
the  extra  ponies.  No  one  keeps 
ponies  at  livery  at  expensive  rates. 
Nearly  everyone  sells  his  ponies, 
if  he  gets  a  really  good  offer,  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  "Ah, 
now !  And  why  wouldn't  he ; 
sure  there  are  lots  more  down 
our  way  ?  "  is  the  only  comment. 

Just  before  leaving  Ireland  we 
heard  that  a  big  show  of  polo 
ponies  and  ponies  suitable  for 
polo  with  a  subsequent  auction 
was  being  organised  for  the  '99 
Spring  Show  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  at  Balls  Bridge,  in  April. 
Then  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
bring  producers  and  purchasers 
together.  May  success  attend 
the  well-meant  efforts  of  those 
who  are  organising  it. 

Reiver. 
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Tom  Moody,  The  Willey  Squire,  and 
Bachelors  Hall. 

By  H.  G.  Archer. 
"You  all  knew  Tom  Moody,  the  whipper-in,  well." 


The  quotation  at  the  head  of  this 
article  forms  the  opening  line  of 
Charles  Dibdin's  famous  fox-hunt- 
ing song.  The  author  is,  of  course, 
best  known  for  his  nautical  ditties, 
the  popularity  of  which  in  many 
cases  is  still  as  great  as  ever  ;  but 
our  English  Beranger,  as  he  has 
been  termed,  possessed  the  happy 
knack  of  seizing  hold  of  true 
national  characteristics,  and  in 
singing  the  praises  of  one,  who  in 
his  day  was  known  as  the  best 
whipper-in  in  England,  he  achieved 
for  himself  a  unique  place  in  the 
esteem  of  his  sporting  fellow- 
countrymen.  But  for  Dibdin,  Tom 
Moody  would  long  ere  this  have 
been  forgotten.  At  the  present 
day  there  must  be  many  who 
quote  this  metrical  assurance 
without  realising  to  whom  it  refers ; 
it  has,  in  fact,  become  a  classical 
interlude— for  few  know  the  rest 
of  the  lines — in  the  fox-hunter's 
repertoire. 

Who  was  Tom  Moody,  then  ? 
Local  repute  at  least,  our  hero 
will  always  have ;  but,  consider- 
ing the  circumstances,  is  he  not 
worthy  of  something  more  ?  Now, 
references  to  early  fox-hunting 
prove  no  more  but  that  in  early 
times  hounds  were  kept  by  many 
country  gentlemen  "in  an  unpre- 
tentious sort  of  way,  though,  by 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  the 
sport  had  so  increased  in  import : 
ance  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
quarter  of  England  which  was  not  * 
hunted  over. 

A  leading  spirit,  if  not  the  most 
famous,  among  the  .efghteenth 
century   masters  of  hounds  was 


one  George  Forester,  of  Willej 
Park,  Salop,  the  representative  of 
an  ancient  Shropshire  family,  who 
held  a  curious  grant  from  Henry 
VIII.  permitting  them  to  appear 
covered  in  the  royal  presence. 
This  gentleman,  better  known 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  midland  counties  as  the 
"  Willey  Squire,"  was  a  more 
than  enthusiastic  disciple  of  the 
"  sport  of  kings  ;  "  he  may,  in 
short,  be  described  as  one  who 
devoted  his  whole  soul  to  the 
chase,  and  the  wild  doings  at 
his  then  out-of-the-way  country 
seat  have  also  been  immortal* 
ised  by  Dibdin  in  his  song, 
entitled  "  Bachelor's  Hall,  *j 
which  affords  a  good  picture 
sporting  life  in  our  great  _ 
fathers'  terribly  recusant  days 
hard-drinking,  hard-swearing, 
hard,  if  comparatively  slow,  rid 

Yet,  tradition  hands  down  the 
fact  that  George  Forester  was 
Squire    Western.       "The    pool 
never  wanted  a   friend  while  hi 
lived,  and  at  Willey  there 
always  plenty  of  broken 
to  be  had  for  the  fetching,  aad 
tankard  of  good  ale  with 
and  cheese,  or  cold  meat,  far  I 
comers."      Of  him,   it  has  bee 
written,  l(  He  was  one  of  tbeo 
sort,   but  a   right  'un."    Baft 
those  days,   Willey,   though  «d 
lightfully   situated    in.  what  d 
guide-books .  term  "  an   extensr 
and  richly  wooded  park,"  was  d 
the  "  spacious  and  elegant  ma 
sion  of    freestone  in    the  class 
style "    which    it    now    is.     0 
prints  show  us  instead,  a  quain 
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rambling,  thatched,  edifice,  of 
which,  we  believe  we  are  correct 
in  stating,  the  roomy  entrance 
hall  is  the  only  original  part  still 
remaining.  It  was  this  entrance 
hall  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
"Willey  Squire's"  orgies,  (for 
such  we  must  term  them) ;  and 
which,  during  the  hunting  season, 
formed  the  rendezvous  of  all  the 
bx-hunters  for  many  miles  round. 
The  dinner-hour  was  four  o'clock, 
tod  all  were  welcome,  provided 
they  came  booted  and  spurred  for 
the  chase.  And  so  they  would 
at  at  the  festive  board  from  that 
lour,  right  on  through  the  long 
rinter  night,  until  five  o'clock  on 
ht  following  morning  found  them 
ireparing  to  leave  the  carouse  for 
be  meet  before  it  was  light. 
)igestions  and  livers  were  evi- 
bntly  unknown  quantities  in  our 
xefathers*  days,  and  contem- 
orary  evidence  fully  exonerates 
Xbdin  from  all  exaggeration, 
rhen  he  makes  these  identical 
portsmen  sing : — 

We've  spirits  of  fire,  and  of  health  *och 

a  stock 
That  our  pulse  strikes  the  seconds  as  true 

as  a  clock. 
Did  you  see  us  you'd  swear  that  we  mount 

with  a  grace, 
That  Diana  had  dubb'd  some  new  gods 

of  the  chase. 
Hark  away  !     Hark  away !    All  nature 

looks  gay, 
had  Aurora  with  smiles  ushers  in  the 

bright  day." 

The  "  Squire's  "  country  was  an 
tensive  one  ;  he  had  a  clear  field 
tending  from  the  Clee  hills,  six 
iles  from  Ludlow,  to  the  Needle's 
ye  on  that  famous  Shropshire 
ountain,theWrekin — a  point-to- 
*nt  of  about  thirty  miles  with  the 
ivern  flowing  in  between.  All 
e  same,  there  was  no  telling 
richer  his  enthusiasm  might 
t  carry  him.  Occasionally  the 
lole  madcap  crew  would  dis- 
pear  from  the  county  for  a  week, 
fact,  there  was  one  notable  run 


which  terminated  in  Ra:-:r>  rr. 
and  then  only  by  a  za-r«?ke*rp*T 
shooting  the  *•  vara:::::/  -.  r.-y  r.k  : 
taken  shelter  in  a  farrr.rar  L  A- 
for  the  Sere's  hounds,  lee  :i- 
again  quote  Dibcka,  wh:  stare?   — 

...        T.jtre  was  3  ~~  .*?«?.  •  •:  1 . 

cbmb  rocks, 
And  Owkiwwe  a  gmri  00c  a*  --»:  ^n     ; 
Little  Plsnge,  li*e  M  Jc  m r>.  ».  -.  >  rrr 

and  Search, 
And  beetle-brow "d  Ha«'«.'~  f.re  «c  s^fc-  v 

a  huch: 
Young    Sy- Jrr.it  •**!   Kr'i   *ie    -rrjrc 

breeze  fr-.-tc  due  *»>--•., 
And  Musical  Frro  »-.-i  --»  jcrr  &.•. -x 

But  this  dcczerel  rr-ikes  ao  n-r:- 
tion  of  the  Squires  ta-.i>~*  :  :--. 
Pigmy,  saii  to  Lave  b«c  :-^ 
smallest  fox-hou-d  e_.*r  ka:.wr. 
A  picture  at  \V:1  ey  itp-lns  f.t 
three  favourite  hv-i:»  of  i-.at 
period,  namelv.  Forester's  Pitt.  . . 
Rowleys  Pilot,  asi  M  isv^-  - 
Childers,  runa:::^  in  i—  cr  a 
canvas  so  true  frorr..  t.ve  s-T/or-  -.? 
point  of  view  that  y."  *  >oe*  fear  - 
lessly  exclaimed : — 

**  As  cha.T>>/a  here  the  '^a.i*.evi,  **<"/ 
fta&d* ; 
She  cikaLuta^?!  'be  g^'.oe.  >yi  5«^r*t  a  •  : 
kmeagz  az*L\.' 

Havirie   th-is    :.rle~v    \\c^i'.%*-A 
the  "  \V:.ley  :>■,  -:r*  s     £a*.oe  a%  *o 
M.F.H.,  w*   wM   i*?.~zn    v>  #vt 
career  of  his  ev*rr:   rr.ore  fir-,.. 
whipper  -  :n-       \V.v>     x^     'lo— 
Moody  ?  Pro'oar^y  **  yoi     0*  -:  ,vr 
"all   know  h'-n  wel.*       In    7v: 
Spring's  "  Li:*:  in  Lor.  for,,    4<4'  ^ 
Sunday,  bec*rr/oer  :  ;:.o.  ;',«/,,  y,*; 
find  the  following ;  — -  1  or;.  Mooo"/ 
was  a  poor  boy,'::.*  vr,  of  a  ;//or 
widow.     He  was  borr,  it  J;rov;,*-y, 
in  Shropshire,  near  r.',e  r*^.  '.*z.'*-. 
of     Mr.     Geor;'e      |  orever      <A 
Willey,    who    toeri    u  .'S&A     •*«- 
Shropshire  oo^trv.     'lo;.o,  v,.v:*, 
a  lad,  was  *t::.'s.'SfA  f/v  a   if, ,.,t 
ster  of  t.oe    r.^';,e'  //f    A'S".-,    i/, 
carry  ojt  rr.a,t,     ^Aoe  'Say  J ',m 
who  little  knew  how  ffi  j'  h  v/v  <;/J 
hang  «jpon  rr.^evr;*  '/f  f?*;if  /J.iy 
had  taken  two  %<**.*.'.  of  fn;»|t  -i^/,/, 
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the  back  of  a  horse  to  Willey.  In 
returning  home,  he  came  to  a  gate 
adjoining  the  park,  and  tried  to 
leap  his  horse  over  it.  But  the 
crop-eared  cob  on  which  he  was 
mounted  refused,  and  it  was  only 
after  many  attempts  that  a  badly 
bruised,  mud -bespattered  urchin 
was  finally  carried  over  in  triumph. 
As  luck  would  have  it,  this  in- 
domitable pluck  on  the  part  of  a 
mere  child  had  been  accidentally 
witnessed  by  Mr.  Forester  himself, 
who  engaged  him  then  and  there 
in  his  service  as  a  stable-boy, 
under  the  direction  of  his  hunts- 
man, John  Sewell." 

As  the  Broseley  parish  registers, 
and  indeed,  those  of  neighbouring 
parishes — all  of  which  have  been 
carefully  searched — are  silent  on 
the  subject  of  Tom's  birth,  we  can 
only  guess  that  the  date  of  this  his 
first  emergence  from  obscurity 
must  have  been  circa  1760,  or 
perhaps  even  later.  History  re- 
cords, however,  that  Tom  was 
unlettered,  dirty,  with  hair  un- 
kempt, and  that  when  he  did,  at 
length,  make  his  appearance  as  a 
hunt- servant,  his  eccentric  master 
had  often  to  tell  him  to  go  back 
home  and  wash  his  face. 

But  these  failings  were  as  no- 
thing ;  for  Tom,  although  he  be- 
came the  best  whipper-in  in  Eng- 
land, never  rose  above  that  post. 
And,  as  his  fame  spread,  both  as 
a  sagacious  disciplinarian  in  the 
field  and  a  fine  rough-rider  over 
the  Shropshire  clays,  so  the 
Squire  loved  to  invite  kindred 
spirits  from  far  and  near  in  order 
to  show  off  his  protege  before  them. 
Such  guests  would  be  met  at 
Shifnal,  the  nearest  place  to  meet 
a  coach,  by  Tom  himself,  driving 
his  master's  well-known  buff- 
coloured  gig.  With  some  wild 
favourite  between  the  shafts,  these 
visitors  had  a  fine  foretaste  of 
what  they  might  expect  should 
they  ever  reach  "  Bachelor's  Hall " 


in  safety.  In  parts  the  road 
was,  and  is  still,  akin  to  a 
"  switchback ;"  yet  there  were 
no  risks  their  driver  would  not 
run  :  fences  were  nothing ; 
"  pikes "  would  be  rushed  with- 
out injuring  the  tongue  of  a 
buckle  or  the  stitch  of  a  strap; 
in  short,  the  drive  between  Shifnal 
and  Willey  must  have  been  rich 
enough  in  sensations  to  have 
lasted  the  most  dare-devil  buck  of 
that  period  for  a  lifetime. 

In  the  hunting-field,  Tom  was 
the  source  of  wild  envy  on  the 
part  of  the  foreign  M.F.H.  As  a 
horseman,  enthusiasts  described 
him  as  a  winged  Mercury,  that 
made  light  of  stone  walls,  or  5  ft. 
6  in.  gates ;  a  regular  centaur, 
between  whom  and  the  horse  he 
was  riding  there  existed  that  oft- 
quoted  but,  strictly  speaking, 
rarely  to  be  seen,  freemasonry 
which  makes  the  two  as  one. 
The  hounds  loved  him ;  and  a 
similar  affection  was  even  said  to 
lie  on  the  part  of  certain  tough 
old  "  varmints "  who  gave  the 
field  many  a  good  day's  sport. 
Among  the  latter,  there  was  one 
famous  fox,  "  Old  Tinker  of  Tick- 
wood,"  who  quite  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  thing,  but  who,  alas ! 
ended  a  fighting  career  in  a  drain, 
an  untoward  event  which  caused 
Tom  to  fall  off  his  horse  in  a 
passionate  fit  of  weeping.  Tom 
himself  was  a  little  fellow  ;  he  was 
not  often  thrown,  but  once  when 
he  was,  it  was  very  near  being  his 
last.  He  fell  into  a  hole  in  which 
he  was  all  but  smothered,  but  still 
managed  to  give  the  «*  view- 
halloo,"  and  thrice  "  tally-ho." 

But  were  we  even  to  attempt  to 
recapitulate  the  number  of  tight 
places  our  hero  was  in  in  his  time, 
the  space-limit  of  this  article 
would  soon  be  exceeded.  On  one 
remarkable  occasion,  though,  he 
is  said  to  have  led  his  hounds 
through  the  Needle's  Eye  on  the 
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Wrekin,  a  narrow  passage  formed 
by  a  hollow  cliff,  through  which 
any  person  of  ordinary  propor-. 
tions  has  his  work  cut  out  to 
squeeze.  "  It's  the  pace  that 
kills/'  and  as  Tom  burnt  the 
candle  at  both  ends,  drinking 
deeply,  proceeding  from  the  all- 
night  carouse  to  the  Meet,  never 
leaving  the  saddle  all  day,  and 
then  snatching  a  few  hours'  sleep 
with  his  boots  on,  it  is  hardly  to 
be  wondered  that  he  should  soon 
have  become  a  prematurely  aged 
man.  For  some  years,  however, 
while  actually  out  hunting  he 
managed  to  remain  sober ;  till,  in 
an  evil  moment,  a  lady  admirer 
presented  him  with  a  famous 
drinking-horn,  of  which  he  was 
inordinately  proud.  This  capa- 
cious drinking-vessel,  which  bore 
the  date  1663  on  it,  was  carved 
from  top  to  bottom  by  hand,  the 
embellishments  representing  a 
windmill  at  the  top,  then,  a  lady 
with  a  number  of  horsemen  riding 
hard  in  the  excitement  of  the 
chase,  and  a  fox's  brush,  by  way 
of  a  finish,  at  the  bottom.  Tom 
soon  grew  to  make  too  frequent. 
use  of  this  horn ;  true,  he  was 
never  one  of  those  who  require 
€*  jumping-powder,"  but  after  its 
presentation  it  was  no  unusual 
thing-  to  see  him  drunk  in  the 
saddle  when  taking  his  hounds 
to  covert  before  daylight  in  the 
morning. 

It  must  have  been  this  failing: 
which  led  to  his  retirement  from 
.active  participation  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Forester's  hounds, 
somewhere  about  the  year  1794, 
when  the  famous  whipper-in  could 
have  been  little  more  than  fifty: 
years  of  age.  As  a  well-cared-for. 
pensioner,  however,  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days  comfortably, 
frequenting  either  the  "  Hangster's 
Gate,"  a  "  mug-house  "  near  Wen- 
look,  since  disappeared,  or  the 
«*  Acton  Arms,"  Morville,  a  well- 
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known  hostelry  on  the  Bridgnorth 
road.  Such  was  Tom's  fame, 
that  coach  passengers  used  often  to 
pull  up  at  the  former  house  in  order 
to  hear  him  give  his  unsurpassed 
"  tally-ho."  But  though  his  voice 
retained  its  splendid  qualities  to 
the  last,  his  frame,  worn  out  by 
the  combination  of  hard  living, 
reckless  exposure,  and  excessive 
tippling  to  which  he  had  subjected 
it,  brought  him  to  his  grave  before 
his  time.  He  died  on  November 
19th,  1796,  and  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  dated  December  5th,  the 
Squire  records  his  death  as  follows : 
"  Alas,  poor  Tom  is  dead.  He 
died  sensibly  and  fully  collected 
as  ever  man  died — in  short,  died 
game  to  the  last,  for  when  he  could 
hardly  swallow  the  poor  old  lad 
took  the  farewell  glass  for  success 
to  fox-hunting.  I  am  his  sole 
executor,  and  the  bulk  of  his  for- 
tune he  left  me,  six-and-twenty 
shillings,  real  and  bond-fide  ster- 
ling cash,  free  from  all  incum- 
brance, after  every  debt  discharged 
to  a  farthing.  Noble  deeds  for 
Tom,  you'd  say.  The  poor  old 
ladies  at  the  *  Ring  o'  Bells'  are 
to  have  a  knot  each  in  remem- 
brance of  the  poor  lad,  who  lived 
and  died  an  honest  fellow,  but 
alas  !  a  very  wet  one." 

But  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
famous  whipper-in  were  not  to  be 
laid  in  their  last  resting  place 
without  fitting  obsequies  being 
paid  by  his  old  colleagues  in  the 
hunting-field.  Partly  in  accord- 
ance with  his  dying  wishes,  and 
partly  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Squire  himself,  a  unique  funeral 
ce.re.mony  was  devised.  He  was 
to  be  buried  at  'BarrOw,  an  incum- 
bency1 held ,  with  the  rectory  of 
Willey  in  the  gift  of  the  Forester 
family,  the  churchyard  being  only 
separated  from  Willey  Park  by 
the  high  road.  The  funeral,  ac- 
cordingly, was  made  the  occasion 
for  a  grand  Meet,  and  as  such  was 
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attended  by  all  the  sportsmen  of 
two  or  more  counties.  The  corpse 
was  carried  to  the  grave  by 

"  Six  crafty  earth-stoppers  in  hunters'  green 
drest," 

and  after  it  followed  his  old  favour- 
ite hunter,  whom  Tom  had  always 
called  his  "  old  soul."  In  front  of 
the  bridle  was  fixed  his  last  fox's 
brush,  and  across  the  saddle,  his 
cap,  boots,  spurs,  and  girdle. 
When  the  coffin  had  been  lowered, 
the  assembled  fox-hunters  closed 
round  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and 
then,  led  by  their  master,  gave 
three  rattling  view  halloos  by  way 
of  a  farewell  salute.  Poor  Tom 
had  indeed  "gone  to  earth,"  for 
as  it  has  been  sung  of  this  his 
last  request, 

"  And  unless  at  the  warning  I  lift  up  my 
head, 
My  boys,  you  may  fairly  conclude  I  am 

dead! 
Honest  Tom  was  obeyed,  and  the  shout 

rent  the  sky, 
For  ev'ry  voice  joined  in  th'  enlivening 
cry — 

Tallv-ho  !     Hark  forrard  ! 
Tally-ho!    Tally-ho  I  " 
The  opening  stanzas  of  Dibdin's 
spirited  ballad  may  here  be  quoted ; 
they  are,  perhaps  the  most  widely 
known : — 

"You  all  knew  Tom  Moody,  the  whipper- 
in,  well, 
The  bell  that's  done  tolling  was  honest 

Tom's  knell ; 
A  more  able  sportsman  ne'er  followed  a 

hound 
Through  a  country  well  known  to  him 

fifty  miles  round. 
No  hound  ever  open'd  with  Tom  near  a 

wood, 
But  he'd  challenge  the  tone,  and  could 

tell  if  it  were  good. 
And  all  with   attention  would  eagerly 

mark 
When  he  cheer'd  up  the  pack,  Hark  t  to 

Rockwood  1  hark  !  hark  ! 
High  !  wind  him  !  and  cross  him  ! 
Now,  Rattler  boy,  hark  I  * 

For  this  song,  Dibdin  was  the 
reluctant  recipient  of  a  note  for 
^"ioo  from  his  patron,  Mr.  Fores- 
ter. True,  its  composition  had 
been   a  labour  of  love,   but   the 


Squire  would  brook  no  rem&l 
when  bestowing  the  honorarium 
Set  to  music,  it  was  first  sung 
Coven t  Garden  Theatre  byCharh 
Incledon,  the  celebrated  saik 
tenor,  whose  rendering  of 
English  ballads  and  hunting  song 
has,  it  is  said,  been  seldoi 
equalled,  and  never  excelled. 

Incledon,  whose  voice  combine 
uncommon  power,  sweetness, 
flexibility,  both  in  the  natnn 
tones  and  in  the  falsetto,  was  th 
very  man  for  the  song.  Than) 
to  him,  it  achieved  an  instai 
caneous  and  lasting  success,  whi 
at  its  premiere,  the  smart  Londi 
theatre  was  electrified  by  an  extr 
ordinary  scene.  The  "  Will* 
Squire,"  accompanied  by  a 
of  Salopian  brother  sportsme 
was  seated  in  the  pit,  and  wbc 
it  came  to  the  "  Tally-ho  "  chon 
they  furnished  lusty  and  u 
pected  aid,  their  enthusiasm, 
tact,  carrying  them  so  far  th 
they  finally  jumped  on  the  stag 
and  induced  the  audience  to  joi 
in  it  with  them. 

But  while  Tom  Moody's  ecco 
trie  funeral  was  exciting  mac 
comment  in  the  upper  circles 
sporting  Society,  in  Shropshi 
itself,  among  the  poorer  orders, 
had  given  rise  to  many  long  hoi 
spun  ditties  of  the  "  last  dyn 
speech  and  declaration"  orde 
The  most  popular  of  these  loc 
effusions  still  extant,  commeno 
something  as  follows : — 

"  Salopians  every  one, 
Of  high  and  low  degree. 
Who  take  delight  in  foa-hnnling, 
Come  listen  unto  me." 

And  then  wanders  on  throng 
some  score  of  verses,  describin 
the  adventures  and  dare-devil  r» 
ing  of  this  popular  hero  in  di 
field,  winding  up,  of  course,  wit 
a  description  of  the  final  obsequk 
in  Barrow  churchyard. 

The  coloured  engraving  (c 
which  we  furnish  a  reprodu 
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rambling,  thatched,  edifice,  of 
which,  we  believe  we  are  correct 
in  stating,  the  roomy  entrance 
hall  is  the  only  original  part  still 
remaining.  It  was  this  entrance 
hall  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
"  Willey  Squire's "  orgies,  (for 
such  we  must  term  them) ;  and 
which,  during  the  hunting  season, 
formed  the  rendezvous  of  all  the 
fox-hunters  for  many  miles  round. 
The  dinner-hour  was  four  o'clock, 
and  all  were  welcome,  provided 
they  came  booted  and  spurred  for 
the  chase.  And  so  they  would 
sit  at  the  festive  board  from  that 
hour,  right  on  through  the  long 
winter  night,  until  five  o'clock  on 
the  following  morning  found  them 
preparing  to  leave  the  carouse  for 
the  meet  before  it  was  light. 
Digestions  and  livers  were  evi- 
dently unknown  quantities  in  our 
forefathers'  days,  and  contem- 
porary evidence  fully  exonerates 
Dibdin  from  all  exaggeration, 
when  he  makes  these  identical 
sportsmen  sing : — 

«« We've  spirits  of  fire,  and  of  health  such 

a  stock 
That  our  pulse  strikes  the  seconds  as  true 

as  a  clock. 
Did  you  see  us  you'd  swear  that  we  mount 

with  a  grace, 
That   Diana  had  dubb'd  some  new  gods 

of  the  chase. 
Mark  away  !     Hark  away  !    All  nature 

looks  gay, 
And  Aurora  with  smiles  ushers  in  the 

bright  day." 

The  "  Squire's  "  country  was  an 
extensive  one ;  he  had  a  clear  field 
extending  from  the  Clee  hills,  six 
miles  from  Ludlow,  to  the  Needle's 
Eye  on  that  famous  Shropshire 
mountain,  the  Wrekin — a  point-to- 
point  of  about  thirty  miles  with  the 
Severn  flowing  in  between.  All 
the  same,  there  was  no  telling 
whither  his  enthusiasm  might 
not  carry  him.  Occasionally  the 
whole  madcap  crew  would  dis- 
appear from  the  county  for  a  week, 
in  fact,  there  was  one  notable  run 


which  terminated  in  Radnorshire, 
and  then  only  by  a  gamekeeper 
shooting  the  "  varmint,"  who  had 
taken  shelter  in  a  farmyard.  As 
for  the  Squire's  hounds,  let  us 
again  quote  Dibdin,  who  states  : — 

.     .     .    .    "  there  was  Nimble  well  would 

climb  rocks, 
And  Cocknose  a  good  one  at  finding  a  fox  ; 
Little  Plunge,  like  Mole,  who  with  Ferret 

and  Search, 
And  beetle -brow'd  Hawk's  Eye  so  dead  at 

a  lurch ; 
Young    Sly-looks  that  scents  the   strong 

breeze  from  the  south, 
And  Musical  Echo  with  his  deep  mouth. " 

But  this  doggerel  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  Squire's  famous  bitch h 
Pigmy,  said  to  have  been  the 
smallest  fox-hound  ever  known. 
A  picture  at  Willey  depicts  the 
three  favourite  hounds  of  that 
period,  namely,  Forester's  Pigmy, 
Rowley's  Pilot,  and  Musters's 
Childers,  running  in  full  cry;  a 
canvas  so  true  from  the  sporting 
point  of  view  that  some  poet  fear- 
lessly exclaimed : — 

"  As  champion  here  the  beauteous  Pigmy 
stands  ; 
She  challenges  the  globe,  both  home  and 
foreign  lands." 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched 
the  "  Willey  Squire's"  fame  as  an 
M.F.H.,  we  will  return  to  the 
career  of  his  even  more  famous 
whipper  -  in.  Who  was  Tom 
Moody  ?  Probably  "  you  "  did  not 
"all  know  him  well."  In  Tom 
Spring's  "Life  in  London,"  dated 
Sunday,  December  13th,  1840,  we 
find  the  following: — "  Tom  Moody 
was  a  poor  boy,  the  son  of  a  poor 
widow.  He  was  born  at  Broseley, 
in  Shropshire,  near  the  residence 
of  Mr.  George  Forester,  of 
Willey,  who  then  hunted  the 
Shropshire  country.  Tom,  when 
a  lad,  was  employed  by  a  malt- 
ster of  the  name  of  Adams,  to 
carry  out  malt.  One  day  Tom — 
who  little  knew  how  much  would 
hang  upon  the  event  of  that  day — 
had  taken  two  sacks  of  malt  upon 
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plain  flat  stone,  bearing  the  simple 
inscription,  "  Here  lies  Tom 
Moody."  Owing  to  neglect,  the 
letters  themselves  are  now  almost 
indecipherable.  Surely  it  should 
be  somebody's  business  to  keep 
the  famous  whipper-in's  grave  in 
at  least  a  fair  state  of  repair.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  unquiet 
slumbers  for  the  sleepers  in  this 
peaceful  spot ;  yet  local  tradition 
has  it  that  poor  Tom  can  never 
He  easy  when  hounds  are  running 
in  the  neighbourhood.  On  misty 
autumn  mornings  when  the 
Wheatland  have  been  out  cub- 
bing, the  huntsman,  it  is  said, 
has  more  than  once  been  startled 
to  find  a  shadowy  horseman 
keeping  him  close  company  ;  only 
one  of  the  field,  you  will  say,  but 
the  local  wiseacres  know  better : — 

"Sec  the  shade  of  Tom  Moody  you  all 

have  known  well, 
To  our  sports  now  returning,  not  liking 

to  dwell 
In  a  region  where  pleasure's  not  found 

in  ihe  chase, 
So  Tom's  just  returned  to  view  his  old 

place.  '* 

Under  existing  arrangements, 
the  old  Squire's  extensive  country 
is  divided  among  three  packs. 
The  best  portion,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Severn,  is  now  the 
Shropshire,  while  that  which  is 
bounded  by  the  Clee  Hills  on  the 
one  side  and  the   Severn  on  the 


other  (the  scene  of  Tom  Moody's 
most  notable  exploits),  belongs  to 
the  Wheatland,  whose  province 
extends  from  the  Wyre  Forest  to 
Wenlock  Lodge,  and  at  one  point 
nearly  to  Church  Stretton.  Tkl 
Wheatland  country,  we  may  a& 
is  an  old  name  applied  to  the  fajpL 
between  the  Clee  Hills  andtfej 
Severn,  in  contradistinction  to 4fr 
Rye  land  on  the  opposite  sidftdfi 
the  river  which  mainly  belofig£ 
to  the  Albrighton.  Whether  tfe 
Wheatland  pack  can  now  botft 
any  lineal  descendants  of  the  oH 
Squire's  hounds,  I  am  not  pnti 
pared  to  state.  A  considerate 
interval  elapsed  between  the  detffc 
of  the  Squire  and  the  time  wU 
this  part  of  his  country  was  agaif 
hunted.  Originally  a  trencherM 
pack,  consisting  of  eighteen  aa$ 
a  half  couples,  the  Wheatlan^ 
under  the  mastership  of  Mb 
Rowland  Hunt  (who  has  acted  «K 
such  for  the  last  ten  years,  fat 
who  has  now  transferred  his  ser- 
vices to  the  joint  mastership  <| 
the  Shropshire)  has  been  tram? 
formed  into  one  of .  the  md* 
efficient  and  sport-yielding  pacta? 
in  the  midland  counties. 

[Mr.  Rowland  Hunt  has  no*, 
given  up  the  Wheatland,  and  $ 
joint  master  of  the  Shropshft 
with  Mr.  F.  Bibby,  in  succesao| 
to  Captain  Heywood  Lonsdale.^ 
Ed.] 
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My  Grandfather's  Journals.* 

1 795- 1 820. 

[Being  episodes  in  the  military  career  of  Colonel  Theophilus  St.  Clair, 
K.  H.,  formerly  of  the  145th  Foot,  and  some  time  Assistant  in 
the  department  of  the  Quarter- Master-General.] 

Extracted  by  Major  Arthur  Griffiths. 
XIII.— WATERLOO. 


The  news  of  Napoleon's  return 
Fell  upon  France,  and  especially 
upon  Paris,  like  a  thunderbolt. 
Great  panic  and  consternation 
affrighted  the  fair  weather  friends 
who  had  given  their  allegiance  to 
the  Bourbons ;  on  the  one  hand,  a 
wild  outburst  of  overmastering 
joy  broke  through  every  barrier, 
ind  the  great  mass  of  the  nation 
rose  with  enthusiasm  to  welcome 
their  old  master,  while  the  legiti- 
mate princes,  who  had  made  so 
poor  a  use  of  their  recovered 
power,  prepared  for  flight,  secretly 
distrusting  the  troops  sent  out  to 
check  Napoleon's  advance.  These 
troops  went  over  to  him,  to  a 
man;  Marshal  Ney,  who  had 
boasted  he  would  bring  back 
Bonaparte  in  a  cage,  now  turned 
again  and  followed  humbly  at  the 
Enrperor's  heels.  Napoleon's 
triumph  was  almost  instantane- 
ous. Never  was  dethroned 
monarch  re-established  more 
promptly  or  more  firmly  in 
power. 

There  was  of  course  a  hurried 
exodus  from  Paris.  Every  road 
to  the  northern  coast  was  crowded 
with  travelling  carriages.  It  was 
not  forgotten  how  in  1803  the 
First  Consul  had  laid  violent 
hands  upon  all  the  English  in 
France,  holding  them  as  prisoners 
for  years.  Such  fears  did  not 
affect    Cecile    and    myself.     We 

*  Copyright.  All  rights  reserved  in  Great  Britain 
ad  ibe  United  States. 


saw  no  reason  for  flight;  on  the 
contrary,  we  meant  to  stand  our 
ground,  and  Madame  D'Abrantes 
assured  us  we  need  not  be  under 
any  apprehension.  If  the  war 
was  to  be  renewed  we  should 
have  abundant  notice.  But  why 
should  there  be  any  more  fight- 
ing ?  France  was  sick  of  it ;  if 
Napoleon  were  wise  he  would 
keep  quiet,  and  when  a  few  peace- 
ful, industrious  years  had  healed 
her  wounds  and  revived  pros- 
perity, the  Grande  Nation  might 
once  more  take  her  old  and  right- 
ful place  in  Europe. 

However,  this  did  not  suit 
Europe.  It  was  very  soon  known 
that  Napoleon  would  be  attacked 
on  all  sides.  The  Emperor 
hardly  doubted  it  himself.  For, 
from  the  day  he  returned  he  had 
begun  his  preparations,  and  amid 
all  the  rejoicings  there  was  the 
more  serious  business  of  war,  the 
constant  movement  of  troops,  the 
reviews  and  parades,  that  made 
Paris  into  one  great  military 
camp. 

We  were  eager,  Cecile  and  It 
to  see  the  Emperor.  I  had  met 
him  twice  already,  once  in  the 
field  at  Astorga,  in  North  Spain, 
once  on  the  road  to  Germany, 
and  I  was  deeply  interested  to  see 
him  again  and  note  how  he  bore 
himself  in  this  the  chief  and  most 
momentous  crisis  of  his  whole 
adventurous  career.  Cecile,  to 
whom  he  had  been  for  years  a 
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great  and  almost  godlike  figure, 
was  even  keener  than  I  to  behold 
him,  and  we  made  many  pilgrim- 
ages to  Notre  Dame,  to  the 
Place  du  Carrousel,  to  the  great 
courtyard  of  the  Tuilleries,  and, 
in  short,  went  wherever  the  Em- 
peror was  expected  to  appear.  I 
doubt  if  we  should  have  suc- 
ceeded, at  least  in  getting  very 
close  to  him,  if  Madame  Junot 
had  not  heard  of  our  desire,  and 
kindly  furthered  it.  She  men- 
tioned our  names  to  General 
Bertrand,  who  was  High  Cham- 
berlain, and  who  placed  us  one 
day  on  the  grand  staircase  of  the 
Palace  to  await  the  Emperor 
when  about  to  sally  forth  for  a 
great  review. 

By  great  good  chance,  as  he 
came  down  booted  and  spurred, 
he  looked  our  way,  and  he  seemed 
struck  by  my  face.  It  was  no 
doubt  familiar,  and  yet  strange  to 
him.  He  stopped  short,  and 
beckoned  us  to  approach. 

"  I  should  know  you,"  he 
began  abruptly.  "  What  is  your 
name  ? " 

"  Colonel  St.  Clair,  Colonel  of 
the  English  Army,  sire,"  I  re- 
plied, bowing  low. 

"  I  remember.  Why  are  you 
here?  Your  army  is  about  to 
take  the  field  against  me.  It  is 
not  right.  I  can  have  you  shot 
as  a  spy.  And  who  is  this  lady  ? 
your  wife?" 

"Yes,  sire,"  answered  Cecile 
for  herself,  with  a  graceful  curt- 
sey. "  I  am  Cecile  de  Gourgeon, 
daughter  of  the  General  Count  de 
Gourgeon,  a  soldier  of  the 
Empire/* 

"  Why  is  he  not  here?"  asked 
Napoleon,  with  a  fierce  frown. 
41  Where  is  he  ?  I  want  all  my 
soldiers  by  my  side.  Why  has 
he  not  offered  me  his  sword  ?  " 

"  My  father,  sire,  is  old  and 
infirm.  But  he  has  never  been 
unfaithful,    and    now   he    wishes 


your  Majesty  good  fortune,  an4 
triumphant  victory  as  of  old  over 
all  your  foes.M 

"  Including  this  sly  husband 
yours,  who  has   captured  one 
my  fairest  daughters — eh  ?  w 
Napoleon  pinched  my  wife's 
a  great  mark  of  his  favour.   " 
enough.     You,    sir," — he 
to  me,  speaking  sternly   t 
unkindly, — "you  must    witi 
to  your  own  country.     This 
place  for  you.     Either    decl 
friend  or  open  foe;    there  is 
middle  course." 

After  this  there  was   no 
for  us   in    Paris.     We  could 
neglect  the  warning,  and 
ing  our  baggage   we    made 
best  of  our  way  across  the 
nel.     Three  days  later  I 
England,  and  deeply  grateful 
the  Emperor  had  compelled 
return,    for   on    enquiry  at 
and  Greenwood's,  the  army 
I  found  a  letter  from  the 
Guards  marked  "  very  pr< 
and  which  was  an  order  topi 
forthwith  to  Brussels.     I 
pointed  Assistant  Quarter-M; 
General,  and  directed    to 
myself  to  Lord  Hill.   We 
fact,  upon  the  eve  of  the  Wal 
campaign,  the  last  in  which 
to  be  actively  engaged. 

I  would  now  have  sent 
back  to  her  own  people.     But 
declared  with  unshaken  fi 
that  nothing  should  part  as. 
gium  was  quite  close ;  it  was 
more  than  a  picnic  to  cross 
Channel,  other  ladies  were 
in  hundreds,  why  should  not 
She  was  an  old  campaigner, 
was   not   afraid  of    hardships 
long  as  she  was  with  me. 
thing  was  better  than  se 
with    the    sickening,    long- 
anxiety,  waiting,  waiting  for 
Even  when  I  used  as  a  last 
ment  that  the  old  conditions 
now  returned,   that   I    should. 
perforce  fighting  her  own 
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be  silenced  me  in  the  very  words 
I  Ruth,  declaring  that  now  she 
Htt  an  Englishwoman  and  that 
God,  my  people,  my  country 
also  hers. 

she  accompanied  me,  and  in 
early  days  of  the  campaign 
were  happily  much  together. 
work  often  took  me  abroad 
for  long  distances — I  was  en- 
in  reconnaissances  and  in 
quartering  of  troops  as  they 
but  Cecile  was  an  un- 
horsewoman  and  rode  with 
everywhere  day  after  day,  al- 
js  on  our  dear  old  Hatim  Tai. 
B  burthen  of  twenty  years  of 
r  varied  life  had  left  no  marks 
Em  the  staunch  old  Arab.  Many 
my  comrades  envied  me  him, 
iny  more  in  their  hearts  envied 
I  my  darling  Cecile,  although 
y  rallied  me  greatly  on  my 
rotion.  Dear  Lord  Hill  never 
Med  a  quiet  joke  on  the  "  honey- 
Oners,"  as  he  called  us,  but 
i  he  was  an  obstinate  old 
fcelor. 

fat  it  was  not  to  last.    The 

came,  and  very  abruptly. 

told  in  history  how  Napoleon 

anced   with  such    astonishing 

unexpected  swiftness  that  we 

p  to  join  issue  almost  unpre- 

red.     The  duty  that  fell  to  me 

is  sharp  and  urgent ;  I  was  sent 

tat    midnight  on   the   16th   to 

py  on   the  concentration  from 

pt  to  left,  and  I  had  barely  time 

dprovide  for  Cecile's  safety.     I 

tanged,  however,  that  she  should 

[  back  to  Antwerp,  the  nearest 

pport,  where  in  case  of  a  reverse, 

if  I  fell,  she  could  have  em- 

at  once  for  England.     She 

begged  to  be  allowed  to  remain 

ex   me  in   Brussels,  pleading 

she  was  French,  that  she  was 

to  find  friends  if  the  enemy 

the  day.     But  I   could  not 

to  think  of  her  alone  and  un- 

ted   in    the    capital,   either 

pr  while  we  held  it  or  if  it  should 


pass  into  French  hands.  So  I  in- 
sisted, and  she  went  in  a  carriage 
under  the  escort  of  Tim  Gar  rod, 
very  obediently  but  very  sadly, 
for,  as  she  has  afterwards  told  me, 
she  was  oppressed  with  a  terrible 
presentiment  of  coming  evil. 

As  for  me,  although  she  was 
for  ever  in  my  thoughts,  my  work 
was  too  unremitting,  great  events 
followed  each  other  with  such 
rapidity,  that  I  had  no  leisure  to 
be  anxious,  I  was  too  fully  occu- 
pied. I  just  missed  Quatre  Bras, 
although  I  came  up  towards  sun- 
down with  despatches  from  Lord 
Hill.  Next  day,  in  the  retrograde 
movement  upon  Waterloo,  I  was 
in  the  saddle  from  dawn  till  nearly 
midnight,  and  could  only  snatch 
a  few  hours  of  fitful  sleep  lying 
amid  the  mud  and  slime  of  our 
cheerless  bivouac.  When  the  day 
came,  the  great  and  glorious  day 
that  was  to  end  all  doubts  and 
fears,  I  was  once  more  on  the 
move  at  daylight. 

I  rode  now  my  old  Arab,  rely- 
ing on  his  great  endurance  and 
bottom ;  indeed  my  first  charger 
had  all  but  foundered,  and  I  had 
perforce  to  depend  upon  my  gal- 
lant veteran,  Hatim  Tai.  My 
work  took  me  here,  there  and 
everywhere  that  morning,  super- 
intending formations  and  getting 
regiments  into  their  places.  After 
the  battle  actually  began,  a  little 
before  noon  I  was  near  HougOp 
mont ;  then  I  galloped  back  to 
the  right  with  a  message  to  the 
brigade.  Returning  thence  Lord 
Hill  sent  me  to  place  a  battery  of 
artillery  according  to  the  Duke's 
orders.  Battles  were  not  exactly 
new  to  me,  but  this  was  the  largest 
and  most  exciting  affair,  the  most 
momentous  indeed  to  me  of  any 
in  which  I  had  yet  been  engaged. 
For  as  I  crossed  the  field  and  was 
within  a  few  yards  of  His  Grace 
and  the  Headquarters  Staff,  my 
horse,  poor  Hatim,  fell  suddenly 
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and  rolled  over.  He  was  shot 
dead,  and  before  I  could  extricate 
myself  I  was  struck  down  too. 
The  earth  seemed  to  open  and 
close  over  me  in  one  short  spasm 
of  exquisite  agony,  and  I  recollect 
no  more. 


(In  my  grandmother's  handwriting.) 

My  very  Dearest, 

Theo  insists  that  I  shall 
set  down  here  in  full  the  moving 
accidents  that  befell  us  both  in 
that  awful  campaign,  and  tell 
something  of  the  bitter  agony  I 
endured.  He  says  I  was  a  hero, 
the  chief  and  greatest  in  that  day 
of  heroes,  which  is  of  course  mere 
foolishness.  I  would  far  rather 
say  nothing,  but  when  my  sdldier 
husband  orders,  I,  a  soldier's  wife 
and  daughter,  have  no  choice,  no 
wish,  but  to  obey.  I  pray  God 
none  may  know  the  bitter  anguish 
I  endured  in  that  time  of  awful 
trial,  and  if  I  was  really  brave, 
which  I  cannot  believe,  it  was  all 
for  his  dear  sake.  They  told  me 
when  I  at  last  found  him,  torn, 
mangled,  and  bleeding,  that  I 
alone  could  save  him,  that  his  life 
hung  by  a  thread,  and  that  it 
depended  entirely  on  careful  nurs- 
ing— in  fact,  on  me. 

Was  it  likely  that  I  should  fail 
in  my  love  and  clear  duty?  Of 
course  I  braced  up  all  my  strength 
and  courage  in  the  service  of  him 
for  whom  I  was  ready  to  give  my 
heart's  blood. 

To  begin  from  Antwerp.  The 
town  was  very  full  when  we 
reached  it,  but  Tim  found  me  a 
comfortable  lodging,  and  I  settled 
down  to  wait,  as  best  I  could, 
until  news  came  from  the  front. 
My  dear  husband  had  strongly 
impressed  upon  me  that  I  was  to 
listen  to  no  reports,  to  believe  no- 
thing unless  it  came  from  him 
direct  and   under  his  own  hand. 


He  did  not  wish  me  to  move  frott: 
Antwerp  unless  be  himself  seat? 
me  word.  I  was  to  wait,  wait, 
wait. 

It  was  hard  to  do  so,  for  the 
most  frightful  stories  were  put 
about ;  the  town  was  in  a  bustle, 
which  increased  into  a  sort  of 
panic  when  the  news  came  that 
there  had  been  a  battle;  some 
people  declared  they  could  hear 
the  sound  of  the  guns  coming 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  were  at 
terror,  believing  Antwerp  would 
be  attacked.  This  was  the  Friday, 
the  day  of  Quatre  Bras,  at  which 
(as  I  afterwards  knew)  my  husband 
had  not  been  engaged ;  but  soma 
time  in  the  afternoon  of  the  17th 
the  Town  Major  called  and  sent 
up  his  name,  asking  to  see  me. 

He  was  very  kind  and  sympa- 
thetic in  manner,  but  I  knew  from 
his  grave  face  that  he  was  the 
bearer  of  some  serious  news.  1 
pressed  him  eagerly,  frantically,  to 
tell  me  the  worst,  and  heard  that 
my  darling  Theo  had  bees 
wounded,  not  dangerously  bat 
severely,  that  I  was  not  to  be 
alarmed,  as  he  was  in  good  hands. 
There  was  nothing  for  me  but  to 
wait  till  it  was  safe  to  move  him, 
when  he  could  be  brought  to 
Brussels,  even  to  Antwerp. 

"  Wait !  "  I  cried,  indignantly. 
"  Remain  here  ?  Jamais  dc  la  vie. 
My  place  is  by  his  side,  I  must  go 
to  him,  at  once." 

Without  listening  to  his  pro- 
tests and  entreaties,  I  called  up 
Tim  Garrod,  and  desired  him  to 
get  horses  for  our  carriage.  We 
must  start  in  an  hour,  less  if 
possible.  The  Colonel  was 
wounded,  and  I  was  resolved  to 
join  him  with  all  speed. 

I  had  kept  so  quiet  in  Antwerp, 
shutting  myself  up  in  my  lodgings, 
that  I  had  not  realised  the  state  of 
the  town  and  the  roads  leading  to 
it.  There  were  crowds  in  the 
streets,  fugitives,  mostly  women 
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Had  children,  half  fainting  and 
(crying  with  terror  or  exhaustion. 
[Oat  on  the  high  road  we  found  it 
blocked  with  vehicles  and  nearly 
passable.  I  cannot  tell  how 
got  through,  but  good  Tim 
od,  who  was  on  the  box  of 
carriage,  managed  it,  partly  by 
ts,  partly  persuasion,  and  we 
aiade  fair  progress  till  we  were 
••ear  M alines,  where  we  overtook 
pt  heavy  baggage  waggon  guarded 
Belgian  soldiers,  and  they 
Id  not  let  us  pass.  The  great 
bering  waggon  took  up  the 
le  chaussee,  the  very  middle  of 
and  there  was  no  room  for  our 
rriage  on  either  side.  Tim 
foade  a  great  fuss,  but  one  of  the 
toldiers  drew  his  sword  and  aimed 
a  fierce  blow  at  him  ;  then  I  inter- 

rd,  and  explained  that  I  was 
wife  of  a  wounded  English 
officer,  to  whom  I  was  going, 
J»hen  at  last  they  made  way  for 
us. 

It  got  worse  and  worse  as  we 
approached  Brussels;  the  road 
iras  more  and  more  choked  with 
conveyances  of  all  sorts,  carts  and 
carriages,  horses  and  people  all 
flying  for  their  lives.  There  were 
Jierce  quarrels  among  the  fugitives 
%ho  fought  tooth  and  nail  to  get 
past.  Many  were  wounded  and 
some  killed.  All  the  time  it  rained 
in  torrents,  a  most  terrifying 
storm,  worse  than  any  I  had 
known  in  Spain.  My  heart  was 
sore  for  my  faithful  Tim  who  sat 
it  out  on  the  box  although  I 
wished  him  to  take  shelter  inside, 
"Where  I  was  protected  from  the 
dements,  and  might  have  been 
^Comfortable  but  for  the  gnawing 
anxiety  at  my  heart. 

We  reached  Brussels  soon  after 
daylight,  and  1  wished  only  to 
lalt  while  the  horses  were 
changed.  But  horses  were  not 
to  be  had  for  love  or  money,  and 
Tim  said  we  must  wait  while  ours 
vested  for  a  few  hours.     I    still 


sat  in  the  carriage,  just  outside 
the  large  gates  through  which 
people  were  flying  in  hundreds. 

Then  an  English  officer  whom 
I  knew  slightly  recognised  me  as 
I  sat  there  disconsolate,  and  came 
up  and  exchanged  a  few  words. 

"  The  Colonel  wounded  ?  I 
had  not  heard  of  it.  But  are  you 
quite  sure  ?  " 

"There  can  be  no  mistake. 
Major  Churchill  told  me  at  Ant- 
werp. He  had  a  message.  I  am 
dying  to  get  on." 

"  But,  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  how  can 
you  ?  A  great  battle  is  imminent. 
His  Grace  is  in  position  at  Mont 
St.  Jean,  and  must  be  attacked 
to-day.  The  battle  has  pro- 
bably begun  already.  I  expect 
to  hear  the  guns  at  any  moment 
You  must  not  think  of  going  for- 
ward. Why,  you  might  get  into 
the  very  thick  of  it." 

He  said  much  more,  striving 
hard  to  detain  me ;  but  of  course 
in  vain.  Directly  the  horses  were 
fit  to  go  back  into  harness  we 
pressed  on,  leaving  Brussels  soon 
after  midday.  We  had  hardly 
started  before  the  sound  of  battle 
reached  us  clear  and  unmistak- 
able ;  the  sharp,  prolonged  rattle 
of  musketry,  the  deep  roar  of 
artillery,  I  knew  it  all,  too  well. 
The  smoke  rose  in  great  columns 
white  and  pure  into  the  now  sun- 
lit sky—  sure  sign  of  conflict — and 
localising  the  spot.  Troops 
passed  me  on  the  road,  cavalry  at 
the  gallop,  guns  at  the  stretch, 
infantry  with  solid,  sober  tramp. 
Many  looked  at  my  carriage ;  one 
or  two  kindly  friends  protesting 
would  have  turned  me  back.  As 
I  threaded  the  dense  forest  of 
Soignies  I  now  saw  signs  more 
horrible  of  the  furious  battle  that 
was  raging  near;  wounded  and 
dying  men  lying  in  agonies,  others 
limping  away  painfully,  some  in 
full  flight  like  craven  hounds, 
thinking  only  of  their  skins. 
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Now  emerging  from  the  thick 
growing  trees  into  the  open  plain, 
I  almost  touched  the  outskirts  of  the 
field.  Mine  was  the  only  private 
carriage  within  sight,  yet  I  passed 
unnoticed  among  the  throng  of 
people  rushing  to  and  fro,  the 
crowd  of  other  vehicles,  fourgons, 
tumbrils,  carts,  gun -waggons,  the 
litter  and  debris  of  the  fight, 
broken  wheels,  horses  screaming 
in  the  agonies  of  death.  It  was 
enough  to  unnerve  the  stoutest 
heart,  and  I  was  but  a  poor  weak 
woman,  strong  only  in  affection. 

At  last  I  saw  some  one  I  knew. 
It  was  Captain  Le  Mesurier,  one 
of  Lord  Hill's  aide-de-camps,  who 
was  on  horseback,  passing  at  full 
speed,  when  I  called  to  him,  and 
providentially  he  heard  me. 

"  Gracious  God !  "  he  cried  in 
horrified  surprise.  "  What  brings 
you  here,  Mrs.  St.  Clair  ?  This 
is  no  place — I  am  wrong,  it  is 
Heaven  that  has  sent  you.  You 
must  know — I  ought  to  tell  you, 
the  Colonel  has  been  wounded." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  have  heard — at 
Quatre  Bras.  I  have  come  up  in 
all  haste  to  be  with  him  to  tend 
him.  Where  shall  I  find  him? 
Direct  me,  I  pray  and  beseech 
you." 

41  They  have  taken  him  to  the 
rear,  to  a  cottage  away  back  half 
a  mile  down  the  Nivelles  road.  I 
fear  I  cannot  go  with  you,  I  must 
not  leave  the  field.  But  it  is 
easily  found.  Drive  fast,  you 
should  go  to  him  at  once.  He 
was  hit  only  half  an  hour  ago— 
not  at  Quatre  Bras — hit  badly, 
the  surgeons  seemed  to  think." 

I  did  not  wait  for  more,  but 
cried  out  to  make  all  speed. 
What  if  I  were  too  late !  what 
if I  cannot  tell  how  I  en- 
dured, how  I  lived,  through  the 
next  ten  minutes,  long  drawn  by 
agonized  apprehension.  But  at 
last  Tim,  who  had  made  inquiries 
as  we  drove  along,  stopped  the 


carriage  at  the  door  of  a  small 
cottage,  or  cabin,  and  we  were 
told  by  an  orderly  that  Colonel 
St.  Clair  was  laid  inside. 

Now,  after  all  my  eagerness,  I 
was  afraid  to  enter.  I  dared  not 
put  my  fortune  to  the  last  test 
Suppose  he  were  already  dead  I 
But  some  one  came  out,  it  was 
one  of  the  doctors,  and  he  re- 
assured me. 

'*  Alive  ?  To  be  sure  he  is 
alive ;  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
hope  that  he  will  do  well." 

I  begged  that  I  might  go  to  him, 
at  once.  But  the  surgeon  would 
not  consent  till  I  was  more  com* 
posed.  He  warned  me  that  the 
wound  was  serious;  any  agita- 
tion, any  sudden  shock,  might 
have  the  worst  effect. 

I  promised  to  be  very  quiet, 
and  I  sat  down  for  an  instant  in 
an  outer  room  while  the  doctor 
went  first  to  my  dear  husband  to 
prepare  him.  and  it  was  his  own 
voice,  my  Theo's,  speaking  quite 
strongly,  that  I  heard  say, 
♦•Cecile?  Here?  I  knew  she 
would  come  to  me.  Of  course  I 
must  see  her.  Quick,  please, 
quick,"  and  then  1  was  admitted 
to  take  his  hand  and  sit  by  his 
bedside.  When  he  said, 
"  Cecile,  this  is  a  bad  business, 
but  never  fear  for  me,  I  shall 
pull  through,"  I  was  more  than 
repaid  for  what  I  had  suffered, 
and  my  grief  melted  out  in  the 
presence  of  my  duty  to  nurse  him 
and  win  him  back  from  the  brink 
of  the  grave. 

They  did  not  trust  me  much, 
these  doctors,  well-meaning, 
kindly  creatures  they  were,  but 
they  thought  that  a  silly  weak 
woman  like  myself  would  have 
neither  the  strength  nor  the  cour- 
age for  the  work.  But  darling 
Theo  settled  it  by  declaring  that 
he  would  have  no  one  else  near 
him,  and  promising  to  be  the  best 
of  patients,  as  indeed  he  proved. 
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I  was  very  anxious  at  first,  chiefly 
because  I  could  not  tell  whether 
tkey  were  to  be  believed,  and  I 
am  afraid  I  teased  them  with  per- 
petual questions,  wanting  to  know 
the  worst.     But  they  were  very 

Ettient  with  me,  and  oh  !  so  kind, 
veryone  was  kind,  even  the  poor 
people  of  the  cottage,  who  could 
not  do  enough  for  us,  taking  the 
will  for  the  deed.  It  was  but  a 
I  poor  place,  and  lacked  everything 
almost;  my  dear  patient's  bed 
was  a  mere  pallet,  we  had  no 
bedding  at  first  but  the  horse- 
fogs  and  the  cushions  from  the 
Carriage  as  pillows.  But  as  things 
fettled  down  a  little  I  sent  faith- 
fbl  Tim  Garrod  into  Brussels  to 
bring  out  a  carriage  load  of  neces- 
saries, with  food  and  wine  and 
i  ail  the  comforts  that  money  could 
!t«y. 

I  -  I  remember  little  of  what  passed 
fin  that  first  terrible  day.  They 
came  and  told  us  that  the  battle 
was  won,  that  the  French,  my 
countrymen,  my  father's  old  com- 
lades,  were  in  full  flight,  that  the 
Emperor  had  disappeared.  What 
did  it  matter  to  me  ?  My  own 
trouble  was  too  overwhelming  to 
allow  me  to  enter  into  the  emo- 
tions of  others.  I  never  slept  all 
sight ;  but  just  sat  there  holding 
fey  husband's  hand,  now  and 
•gain  wetting  his  parched  lips 
with  my  handkerchief,  or  cooling 
bis  forehead  with  lavender  water, 
and  drinking  in  with  gratitude 
the  low  murmured  words  of  thanks 
with  which  he  repaid  me. 

As  dawn  drew  on  next  morning, 
the  doctors  made  a  more  searching 
examination  of  the  wounds;  and 
the  principal  one,  McNish,  told 
me  at  once  to  be  of  good  heart  as 
J  they  took  a  very  hopeful  view  of 
I  the  case. 

1  "It  is  right,  however,  that  you 
should  be  prepared  for  what  is 
inevitable.  I  fear  that  we  must 
amputate ;  but  it  shall  not  be  done 


except  in  the  last  resort.  Take 
courage,  dear  lady,  the  Colonel 
has  a  sound  constitution,  and  with 
God's  help  we  will  save  his  life." 

These  were  not  the  only  brave 
encouraging  words  I  heard  at 
this  most  terrible  time,  for,  as  I 
was  preparing  some  fomentations 
in  the  outer  room  of  the  cottage,  I 
was  disturbed  by  the  sound  of 
many  horses  approaching  our  cot- 
tage. It  was  on  the  high  road, 
and  the  noise  of  passing  hoofs  and 
wheels  had  been  incessant  all 
through  the  night.  It  was  a 
paved  road,  too,  and  the  heavy 
waggons  laden  with  wounded  and 
prisoners  rumbled  like  thunder 
over  the  stones.  But  happily 
noise  did  not  disturb  my  Theo.  I 
do  not  think  anyone  was  ever 
more  patient  and  uncomplaining. 

I  looked  to  hear  the  trampling 
of  the  horses*  feet  pass  by  the 
cottage  door  ;  but  to  my  surprise 
they  stopped  in  front  of  it;  and 
after  a  moment  an  officer  entered, 
enveloped  in  the  folds  of  a  heavy 
white  cloak  and  wearing  a  plain 
cocked  hat  without  feather  or 
cockade. 

He  stopped  short  at  seeing  me, 
and  said  abruptly,  in  a  short,  sharp, 
imperious  tone, 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,  I  fear  I 
intrude  ;  but  as  I  rode  by  I  heard 
that  my  good  friend,  Colonel  St. 
Clair  was  lying  in  this  house.  Is 
it  so  ?  " 

"Yes,  your  Grace,"  I  replied, 
as  bravely  as  I  could,  for  I  had 
quickly  recognised  the  great  En- 
glish General  who  was  at  that 
moment  at  the  very  pinnacle  of  his 
triumph. 

11 1  hoped  I  might  be  permitted 
to  bid  a  last  farewell  to  a  gallant 
gentleman ;  but  stay  —  am  I 
wrong?  There  is  hope,  then? 
Thank  God  for  that." 

And  with  infinite  kindliness  he 
took  my  hand  and  held  it  while 
he  waited  for  my  answer. 
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I  told  him  what  the  doctors 
said,  and  saw  that  the  Duke  was 
unfeignedly  pleased. 

"  Believe  me,  madam/'  he  said, 
"there  is  only  one  thing  worse 
than  victory,  and  that  is  defeat. 
When  I  think  of  what  this  battle 
has  cost  me,  of  the  many  true  and 
faithful  friends  I  lost  yesterday, 
the  glory  of  our  success  turns  to 
bitterness." 

For  a  moment  his  strong  and 
steady  voice  faltered,  and  I  saw 
that  this  stern-faced  man's  eyes 
were  dimmed  with  tears. 

Then  he  turned  to  leave  me,  but 
stopped  short  to  say, 

"  I  beg  you  will  tell  your  hus- 
band that  I  wish  him  a  speedy 
recovery.  Tell  him,  too,  that  I 
have  mentioned  his  name  in  my 
despatch,  and  have  recommended 
him  for  some  special  mark  of  the 
Prince  Regent's  favour." 

Why  should  I  prolong  this 
miserable  story?  My  dear  hus- 
band underwent  his  operation 
bravely,  and  all  went  well,  but  he 
lay  there  for  weeks  and  weeks 
making  but  a  slow  recovery.  It 
was  late  in  August  before  he  could 
be  moved  into  Brussels  ;  another 
month  before  I  got  him  back  to 
England.  Throughout  that  terri- 
ble time  of  acute  suffering  he  bore 
himself  like  the  hero  he  was ;  ever 
cheerful,  and  sanguine,  and  en- 
couraging. He  would  have  it 
that  this  awful  wound,  this 
mutilation  and  loss  of  limb,  was 


the  most  fortunate  thing  that 
could  have  happened  to  him. 

41  For  now,  of  course,  I  must 
retire.  No  one  would  expect  an 
old  wooden-legged  veteran  to  serve 
again.  And  now,  Cecile,  we  shall 
settle  down  quietly  for  the  rest  of 
our  lives." 

We  did,  in  fact,  take  a  house  in 
the  sweet  valley  of  the  Thames, 
near  Great  Mario w,  and  spent 
several  happy  years  there;  the 
happiest,  I  think,  that  ever  were 
known.  Alas  that  they  should 
have  been  so  brief ! 


Lf  Envoi.  My  grandfather  did 
not  live  many  years  after  Water- 
loo. He  never  entirely  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  his  wounds  and 
the  rough  usage  of  many  years' 
campaigning.  He  died  long  before 
my  birth ;  but  my  dearest  grand- 
mother St.  Clair  survived  to  a 
green  old  age;  and  among  the 
pleasantest  memories  of  my  child- 
hood was  this  sweet-voiced,  gentle- 
faced,  beautiful  old  lady,  with  her 
snow-white  hair  and  courtly  man- 
ner, in  every  sense  the  "grande 
dame."  I  never  tired  of  hearing 
or  she  indeed  of  telling  the  many 
stirring  episodes  of  her  early  life. 
It  was  she  who  instilled  into  me  a 
deep  and  affectionate  respect  far 
the  good  old  soldier  who  had 
always  proved  in  word  and  deed 
a  gentleman  "sans  peur  et  ua& 
reproche." 
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Down  in  the  park  by  the  scene  of  his  calling 
Assheton  Smith  lies  near  the  whispering  trees 
Under  the  down  where  the  shadows  are  falling. 
There  in  the  moonlight  he  rests  at  his  ease. 

Near  in  the  kennel  the  good  hounds  lie  dreaming 
Dreams  that  pertain  to  the  chase  at  their  will ; 
Over  the  wold  where  the  soft  light  is  gleaming, 
The  bark  of  the  fox  can  be  heard  from  the  hill. 

Hush  !  is  it  fancy  ?  Methinks — I  can  hear  them, 
Comrades  that  knew  him  in  life  and  in  chase, 
Voices  that  speak  inlhe  wind !  aye,  and  near  them  ! 
Horses  and  hounds  full  of  courage  and  grace  ! 

Mystical  forms  through  the  moonlight  are  fleeting, 
Men  that  go  back  to  the  Burton  and  Quorn ! 
Music  that  tells  of  old  friends  who  are  greeting 
Mustered  in  force  at  the  sound  of  the  horn  1 

Hush  !  through  the  heart  of  the  wood  they  are  moving, 
Fainter  and  fainter,  this  phantom  brigade, 
Hovering  above  the  grey  portal  and  proving 
The  worth  of  the  comrade  who  sleeps  in  the  shade. 

Rest,  gallant  sportsman,  repose  at  your  leisure, 
Still  on  your  memory  we  linger  and  dwell, 
Life  as  to-day  cannot  make  such  a  treasure, 
Rest  in  the  country  you  governed  so  well. 

W,   Phillpotts   Williams, 

Author  of  "  Over  the  Open." 
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Condition  in  Hunters:   Human  &  Equine. 


Each  year  there  seems  to  be 
more  interest  taken  in  the  subject 
of  condition  as  applied  to  the 
human  species.  Each  year  medi- 
cal men,  in  the  pages  of  popular 
magazines,  are  enlightening  the 
public  as  to  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word,  and  as  to  the  best  way 
of  attaining  a  share  of  that  good 
health  which  is  synonymous  with 
the  word  "condition,"  a  term  which 
means  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  state  in  which  the  physique 
can  support  without  distress  every 
legitimate  strain  on  wind  and 
muscle.  To  reach  this  satisfac- 
tory level  is  the  aim  of  every 
athlete  who  wishes  to  excel,  for 
he  realises  that  honours,  either 
on  the  running  path  or  on  the 
river,  come  through  condition 
alone.  "  It  is  the  pace  that  kills," 
but  it  is  condition  that  wins,  and 
the  greater  the  pace  the  more 
surely  will  condition  live  and  win. 
The  successful,  the  great,  athlete 
has  to  go  through  severe  training 
to  bring  him  to  his  trial  free  from 
superfluous  flesh,  yet  without  any 
symptom  of  being  "overdone." 
As  the  saying  is :  "  He  is  trained 
to  the  hour,"  a  phrase  exactly 
indicating  the  state  of  transient 
perfection  to  which  training  has 
brought  the  man  or  horse,  for  it 
is  not  advisable,  nor  often  possible, 
to  keep  the  trained  one  wound 
up  for  long.  No  organisation  can 
stand  the  tension  of  prolonged 
training.  It  must  have  its  periods 
of  relaxation,  the  better  to  leap 
forward  in  renewed  and  greater 
exertions.  But  happily,  perhaps, 
for  ourselves  and  our  horses  the 
strictest  training  is  not  required 
during  the  hunting  season,  general 
good  condition  being  sufficient. 

While  at  least  some  thought  is 
given  to  the  treatment  of  the  horse 
when  the  hunting  season  stops,  to 


his  proper   rest   and  care  during 
the  summer,  and  to   his  gradual 
preparation  in  the  autumn  for  the 
winter's   campaign,   little    or   no 
notice    is    taken    of    the    rider's   | 
condition.      For  the  horse  it  is 
admitted  that  condition  is  gained    j 
and    consolidated   by  long,   slow 
work  and  proper  feeding.     If  the   j 
same  methods  were  pursued  with  j 
the  man,  more  consistent  perform- 
ances  would  be  seen  during  the 
winter's  sport.     How  often,  in  the  j 
early  November  days,  do  we  hear  i 
men  laying  the  blame  of  unfitness 
on  their  horses,  when,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  it  is  they  themselves 
who  are  not   in  condition.     We 
generally  take  considerable  trouble 
to  get  our  steeds  into  proper  trim, 
but     leave     ourselves     neglected 
in   many   important    points    until 
the   time  almost    comes    to    doc 
once    more    the     trappings     of 
the  chase.     A  measure   of  good 
sound     condition     is      just      as 
necessary    to    the    rider     as    to 
the  horse;  indeed,  to  both  it  is 
absolutely  essential  for  the  suc- 
cessful   crossing    of    a     strongly 
enclosed  country,  when  galloping 
for  any   length    of    time    in   the 
wake    of    a    flying    pack.      For 
how  can    a    man,  straight,  from  ■ 
purely   sedentary   work,  get  into 
the  saddle  and  comport   himself  i 
there  with  advantage  to  hiwnc»ifr 
his  horse,  or  his  neighbour  unless 
he  be  in  something  like  proper^ 
condition  ?     A  want  of  fitness  will 
prevent  him  from  thoroughly  en* 
joying  any  more  active  form  of. 
hunting  than  that  known  as  c'  pot- 
tering about." 

When  with  the  coming  of  the, 
''yellow  primrose"  comes  also. 
the  waning  of  the  hunting  season* 
the  jaded,  hard-worked  steeds 
have  a  complete  change  of  diet;! 
the  hard  feeding,  like   the   hard 
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work,  is  relaxed,  and  they  are 
supplied,  when  it  becomes  avail- 
able, with  a  certain  amount  of 
green  food.  For  the  summer 
!  treatment  of  the  hunter  one  of 
the  three  popular  courses  is 
generally  adopted.  He  is  kept 
ia  gentle  exercise  and  is  propor- 
tionately fed ;  or  his  shoes  are 
taken  off  and  he  enjoys  the  seclu- 
i  son  of  a  large  box  with  a  deep 
I  bedding  of  peat  litter ;  or  again, 
I  ke  may  be  turned  out  to  grass, 
I  jetting  an  allowance  of  corn,  and 
is  free  to  laze  away  the  long 
snmmer  days  in  rich  pastures. 
I  This  last  course  was  formerly 
i  More  practised  than  now,  though 
i  we  fancy  the  noble  animal  him- 
self would  still  decide  in  its 
;  favour.  But  the  system  varies, 
«f  course,  with  each  case,  for  in 
tfce  management  of  hunters,  as 
jtt  the  domain  of  medicine,  it 
j  would  be  disastrous  to  have  only 
\  Ooe  prescription .  These  remarks, 
fwe  admit,  are  not  directly  bear- 
•iog  on  possession,  or  state  of 
condition,  but  they  apply  to  the 
getting  out  of  condition,  the  cessa- 
tion of  that  power  which  has 
enabled  man  and  horse  to  be 
fltoccessful  in  our  great  national 
bport.  We  hold  that  getting  out 
m  condition — this  period  of  re- 
laxation— is  inter-dependent  upon 
fte  easy  and  successful  means  of 
betting  into  condition ;  for,  if 
poth  rider  and  steed  have  been 
iroperly  summered  and  are  in  good 
■ealth,  though  not  necessarily  in 
bard  condition,  when  autumn  ap- 
pears there  will  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  making  both  thoroughly 
fit.  Most  hunting  men  believe, 
And  many  of  them  have  excellent 
grounds  for  their  belief,  that  con- 
stant hunting  is  the  best  way  of 
keeping  in  good  health  during  the 
winter ;  yet,  when  their  sport 
Ceases,  a  large  proportion  make 
ao  effort  to  sustain  any  form  of 
ttrong  exercise.     It  is,  of  course, 


obvious  that  hard  exercise  is 
more  required  during  the  winter, 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  then  that  the  majority, 
other  than  hunting  men,  do 
least  work.  Hunting  men,  there- 
fore, enjoy  their  sport  and  keep 
themselves  "  in  form "  when 
work  is  most  required ;  and 
some  of  them  during  the  summer 
seem  to  almost  reduce  exercise 
to  the  vanishing  point.  But  we 
venture  to  think  that  they  would 
keep  in  better  health,  and  so  more 
easily  gain  hunting  condition,  if 
they  indulged  in  some  active, 
regular  exertion  as  a  substitute 
for  that  of  the  winter,  some  form 
of  summer  health  protector  which 
they  could  throw  aside  at  the 
approach  of  sport  with  "  opulent 
autumn."  Many  of  us  have  to 
follow  occupations  more  or  less 
sedentary,  or  at  least  occupations 
requiring  so  much  time,  or  of 
so  engrossing  a  nature,  that  with- 
out some  effort  they  gradually 
infringe  on  time  that  should  be 
kept  for  relaxation.  Surely  never 
were  there  so  many  opportunities 
for  summer  amusement  as  at 
present.  They  range,  with  in- 
finite variety,  from  the  river  to 
the  cycle,  and  the  man  is  fortunate 
who  is  able  to  devote  a  portion 
of  his  leisure,  and,  more  important 
still,  his  mind,  to  some  phases  of 
summer  sports,  by  which  he  is 
certain  to  feel  better  in  health 
and  spirits,  and  consequently  in 
nerve,  when  he  resumes  that 
pleasant,  if  sometimes  temporarily 
dissolved,  partnership  wherein 
many  men  find  the  keenest  joy 
that  life  can  yield. 

When  October  has  gone,  with 
its  initiatory  days  and  more  or  less 
tentative  attempts  at  hunting,  and 
we  settle  down  to  real  business, 
how  often  do  we  hear  complaints 
about  horses  not  being  "  half  fit." 
But  we  maintain  that  horses  should 
just  be  as  fit  and  as  able  to  sustain 
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fatigue  in  the  early  November  days 
as  when  mid-way  through  the 
season.  For,  after  all,  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  a  little  care  and  fore- 
thought. With  two  or  three  hours 
a  day  of  long,  slow  work,  and 
plenty  of  good  food,  a  hunter  can 
usually  be  thoroughly  conditioned 
in  a  few  weeks,  and  if,  during  the 
season,  he  is  a  fair  feeder  and  is  not 
overworked  he  should  remain  well 
until  the  end.  But  with  the  bad 
feeder  it  will  always  be  difficult — 
in  the  face  of  continuous  work — to 
maintain,  in  any  degree,  the  flesh 
with  which  he  started.  In  the 
long  records  of  the  chase  it  is 
invariably  found  that  the  horse 
which  has  lived  through  a  great 
run,  galloping  on  to  the  finish,  has 
had  three  charateristics :  He  has 
been  thoroughbred,  a  small  horse 
— indicating  that  he  carried  a  light 
weight — and  he  has  been  an  aged 
horse,  the  latter  fact  denoting 
years  of  condition,  without  which 
no  horse  ever  went  through  a  really 
fine  run. 

When  men  who  have  followed 
some  rational  course  of  summer 
conditioning,  are  preparing  for  that 
winter  mimic  warfare  where  such 
fulness  of  joy  is  reaped,  they  should, 
from  the  very  outset,  be  quite 
equal  to  all  exigencies.  But,  if  a 
man  goes  straight  from  the  desk 
to  the  pigskin,  suffering,  perhaps, 
from  a  feeling  of  malaise  which  he 
trusts  his  new  elevation  will 
quickly  remove,  his  nerve  cannot 
be  less  flabby  than  his  physique ; 
for  to  most  of  us  the  possession  of 
an  amount  of  reliable  nerve  is 
largely  dependent  upon  our  bodily 
well-being.  If  a  man,  to  start 
with,  has  nerve,  his  increase  in 
physical  fitness  will  certainly  mean 
an  increase  in  nerve  power,  thus 
giving  him  the  means  of  holding 


his  own  in  those  trying,  but  not 
wholly  unexpected,  positions  in 
which  worshippers  of  Diana  mast 
occasionally  find  themselves.   It  : 
should  be  remembered  that  those 
who  are  in  good  condition  an 
much  less  liable  to  be  injured  by 
falls.    The  man  who  is  braced  up, 
strong  in  nerve  and  muscle,  will  > 
not  feel  the  hurt  which  damages^ 
his  out-of-condition  friend.  Thet*! 
are  many  men  and  women  who] 
hunt  keenly  and  are  accomplished  < 
artists  in  the  saddle,  but  who  am>j 
not   physically  strong,  yet  they# 
with  proper  care,  can  thoroughly* 
enjoy  their  sport.    They,  about' 
all  others,  should  remember  the, 
importance  of  keeping,  as  far  asf 
possible,  on  a  healthy  high  leveD 
Let    them,    too,    be    careful  ofi 
their  muscular  development,  daily* 
using  light  dumb-bells,  not  in  ai 
futile,  aimless   fashion,  but  after* 
Sandow's     manner.      RemembeF; 
that  after  severe  and  'sustained! 
exertion,  either  mental  or  physical, 
the  stomach  is  not  in  the  best  statflf 
to  digest  heavy  meals.   So,  though 
one  feels  as  hungry  as  the  pron 
verbial  hunter,  it  is  wise  to  ieel 
lightly   after   a   hard  day.    "Bl 
temperate  in  all  things,"  shoul 
be,  and   perforce  has  to  be,  thl 
good  sportsman's  motto,  for 
never    finds     a     combination 
luxurious  gourmand  and  hard 
skilful  rider. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  shd 
how  important  a  measure 
physical  saneness  is  to  comM 
and  success  in  the  hunting  fiei 
and  men,  at  the  commencemci 
of  each  hunting  season,  will 
well  to  see  that  they  are  not  lad 
ing  in  one,  and  by  no  means  th 
least,  of  the  attributes  that  go ! 
build  up  "  noble  horsemanship." 
Hugh  Hbnrt. 
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JJeedlbss  to  relate  the  train  of 
Btrcumstances  that  introduced  us 
b  London's  present  "  beloved 
physician,"  the  successor  to  the 
pantle  of  Sir  Andrew  Clark  of 
Messed  memory.  Alas !  his  ver- 
jBct  shattered  the  hopes  of  a 
ponth's  salmon  fishing  which  we 
jtul  cherished  and  sentenced  us 
b  spend  long  weeks  at  Nauheim, 
he  watering  place  in  the  Taunus 
possessing  the  new  pools  of 
fcthesda,  into  which  are  dipped 
offerers  from  pretty  nearly  every 
pari  of  human  ailment.  We  had 
ften  heard  of  trout  fishing  in  the 
Hack  Forest  and  other  parts  of 
permany,  so  when  we  prepared 
kr  our  rather  unwelcome  emigra- 
,  a  half  formed  anticipation 
at  it  might  be  useful  made  us 
lade  the  least  bulky  of  our 
ling-rods  in  the  bundle  of  our 
and  umbrellas. 
[  We  will  not  now  enlarge  upon 
|te  treatment  to  which  we  were 
jjbjected,  the  tedious  baths  in 
^ach  we  reclined  watching  the 
ly  moving  hands  of  the  clock 
marked  the  period  of  our 
immersion.  We  will  not 
of  our  al  fresco  meals  and 
jkmenades  on  the  Kurhaus  ter- 
bce,  listening  to  the  bands  whose 
tossy  strains  rose  over  the  buzz 
f  talk,  the  cliquetis  of  knife,  fork 
id  platter.  We  will  not  note 
m  fashionable  costumes  worn  by 
le  ladies,  nor  the  varied  ranks 
|m3  nationalities  of  the  fair  wearers 
tod  the  male  beings  who  sur- 
ttmded  them.  We  were  a 
Icy  mixed  company.  "  Thrones, 
jftninations,  princedoms,  virtues, 
»wers "  were  all  represented, 
&d  we  confess  to  sharing  the 
elings  of  Leech's  little  snob  in 
le  hunting  field  and  thinking 
tat  the  pursuit  of  health,  like 
lat    of  the  fox,  "  brings  people 
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together  who  would  not  otherwise 
meet." 

Come  we  to  an  afternoon  when 
we  were  free  to  try  what  small 
sport  was  to  be  found  and  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
fordlen  of  which  we  had  been  able 
to  gain  some  vague  information. 
Vague  indeed  were  the  details 
that  had  been  gathered,  for  we 
sadly  confess  that  our  knowledge 
of  German  is  defective  and  a  con- 
versation with  an  amiable  hostess, 
whose  language  is  indifferently 
polyglot  and  whose  knowledge  of 
trout  is  taken  purely  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  batterie  de  cuisine, 
is  not  calculated  to  throw  much 
light  on  possible  fishing  haunts 
or  the  best  method  of  filling  a 
basket.  One  fact  was  established, 
that,  at  the  distance  of  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  s  drive,  trout  ex- 
isted, but  whether  they  were  to 
be  found  in  a  river  or  a  lake, 
whether  they  were  big  or  small, 
whether  or  not  they  could  be 
taken  with  a  fly,  remained  abso- 
lutely obscure.  Indeed,  the  im- 
pression was  given  that  such  a 
thing  as  an  artificial  fly  was  quite 
unknown  and  that,  when  fish 
were  wanted  for  the  table,  they 
were  usually  taken  by  much  more 
simple  means.  It  was  the  middle 
of  August  and  the  heat  in  the 
valley  of  the  Wetterau  was  suffi- 
ciently oppressive,  but,  though 
there  was  no  breeze,  there  were  a 
few  clouds  in  the  sky  and,  as 
there  had  been  some  rain  two 
days  earlier,  it  was  probable  that 
the  water,  whether  it  proved  to 
be  lake  or  stream,  had  been  fresh- 
ened a  little  and  that  some  sport 
might  be  had  at  any  rate  towards 
evening,  if  the  conditions  of  fish- 
ing were  the  same  in  Germany  as 
in  England. 

This  part  of  the  Continent  is 
21 
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quite  new  to  us  and  our  country 
drive  has  all  the  interest  of   an 
expedition  into  an  unknown  land. 
We  pass  over  the  best  of  roads 
through   a  wide  and    undulating 
plain.  The  Germans  are  an  easily 
regulated  people  and  no  wall  or 
hedge  is  required  to  prevent  way- 
farers from  straying  off  the  track, 
nor  are  there  any  boundary  marks 
between  the  fields.     No  inch  of 
ground  is  wasted  in  any  growth 
of  demarcation,  but  each  patch  of 
cereals  or  roots    mingles    at    its 
limits     with     the     neighbouring 
crops.     There  are  no  homesteads. 
The  land  is 'all  in   the  hands  of 
small  cultivators  and  these  have 
gathered  themselves  together   in 
the  villages  where  each  dwelling 
has,  behind  it,  its  own  big  barn 
in  which  is  garnered  the  produce 
of    the    little     farm.      It    seems 
strange  at  first  sight  that  the  hus- 
bandmen   should    not    prefer    to 
live  near  the  scene  of  their  toil, 
but  the  habits  of  a   people  are 
formed  by  the  experience  of  many 
generations.     This  district  has  in 
past  years  often  been  the  theatre 
of  war.      Ravaging  armies   have 
passed  over  it  and  its  inhabitants 
have  found  that  their  dwellings 
and  goods  have  been  more  secure 
when  grouped  together  than  when 
they  were  isolated  one  by  one  on 
the    country    side.     The    barley 
harvest  is  going  on  and  men  and 
women  are  industriously  cutting 
the  bearded  grain  with  scythe  and 
sickle.     There  are  few  horses  to 
be  seen  and  almost  all  the  carry- 
ing is  done  by  wagons  drawn  by 
horned  cattle.     And  here  too  the 
custom    of   this    country    differs 
from  that  of  other  lands  where 
oxen   only  are  to  be  seen  under 
the  yoke.     All  the  draught  cattle 
that  we  see  are  milch  cows  and 
the   supply   to   the  dairies    from 
these  "  milky  mothers  "  cannot  be 
very  great  if  their  energies  are 
thus  exhausted  in  field  labour. 


How  different  in    bearing   are 
the  country  folk   here  from  the 
round-shouldered,  slouching  yokels 
in    English    fields  and   villages  I 
Every  man  has  gone  through  his 
two  or  three  years  of  severe  mili- 
tary   service    and     drill,    whose 
results    are  very  evident   in  the 
flat  backs,  and  the  free,  cadenced, 
if  somewhat    heavy  tread.     The 
slow    and    bovine    stare    of    the 
English  agricultural   labourer    is 
replaced     by     the     quicker    and 
brighter  glance  of  the   man  who 
has  had  his  faculties  sharpened  by 
discipline ;  has  seen  something  of 
men    and  -  cities    and    has    some 
ideas  beyond  the  little  interests  of 
his  home  and  village.     It  may  b» 
that  the  change  wrought  by  mill-  j 
tary  service  is  not  altogether  aa< 
influence  for  good,  but  the  changa 
is  there,  and  it  is  very  remark*! 
able. 

We  pass  over  many  dusty  kilo* 
metres,     through     village     aft^ 
village,     Nieder     Morlen,      O: 
Morlen,  Langenhain  and    Fai 
bach,  each  with   its  high 
houses,   its    old   church    and 
"God's    acre,"    filled     with 
morial  crosses,  on    which 
wreaths  of  fresh  flowers,  and 
country  changes.     We  are 
ing  the  Wald>  the  woodland 
clothes  so  luxuriantly  the  si 
of    the   Taunus.      Regiments 
dark  pine-trees  come  down  to 
road,   and   the  air   is  filled 
their  resinous  scent.     Then 
is  a  mass    of   oaks,    then 
pines,  then  a  sprinkling  of 
4  trees,    all     looking    healthy 
cared    for.      The    excellence 
German    forestry     is    provexl 
and    here    its    good    results 
easily  to    be  seen.     At    last 
come  to   Munster,  picturesqi 
nestling  in  a  hollow  of  the  I 
and,    leaving    the    chaussee, 
enter     on    a    field    road     wl 
passing  the  old  mill,  plunges 
the  woodland.     Cultivation  is 
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jehind,  and  on  either  side  we 
tore  sandy  knolls  clothed  with 
jfttches  of  purple  heather.     We 

Et  well  imagine  ourselves  in 
and  at  the  entrance  of  some 
led  glen,  haunt  of  roe  and 
fcpercailzie.  We  have  secured 
be  guidance  of  the  miller's  man, 
ind  he  leads  the  way  to  our  scene 
f  action.  Our  hopes  of  finding 
f  rippling  stream  have  been 
pckly  overthrown.  Our  guide 
pes  the  ominous  word  "  teich," 
~ "  \  may  mean  a  lake,  but  most 
ably  means  only  a  pond, 
ever,  he  is  distinctly  encour- 
_  as  to  the  size  of  the  forellen, 
r  we  gather  from  his  very  indis- 
gutturals,  and  more  clearly 
the  signs  by  which  he  sup- 
its  them,  that  the  fish 
his  charge  run  to  more 
a  foot  in  length. 
We  are  in  a  woodland  path, 
[  there  is  an  indistinct  glimmer 
^h  the  tree-stems  in  front  of 
At  last  we  issue  into  a  little 
ag,  and  our  guide  points 
ly  to  the  water,  indicating 
this  is  our  place,  and  that 
I  may  go  to  work  as  soon  as  we 
Well,  we  have  seldom 
;  a  spot  that  was  less  promis- 
\  for  sport  with  a  fly.  A  little 
spreading  over  not  more 
two  or  three  acres  lies 
us.  More  than  half  of  it 
isely  covered  with  weeds, 
lilies  and  sedge,  and  the 
portion  of  water  that  is 
is  smooth  and  glassy,  un- 
by  the  lightest  breeze, 
sturbed  by  the  faintest  cur- 
The  dark  woods  press 
to  the  weedy  and  muddy 
and  closely  embrace  the 
in  all  its  circumference,  ex- 
at  one  side  where  there  is  an 
rassy  embankment,  like  the 
of  an  Indian  tank,  that  con- 
the  volume  of  water  and 
its  it  from  escaping  to  the 
valley.     The  pond  has  been 


formed  by  some  small  streamlet 
flowing  from  the  woody  heights 
and  gathered  by  the  work  of  a 
past  generation  in  this  quiet 
spot. 

There  is  no  great  amount  of 
insect  life  apparent  on  the  water's 
surface,  but  all  these  weeds  and 
sedges  must  harbour  ample  ani- 
mal food  for  trout,  if  there  really 
are  any  here,  and  any  one  of  the 
little  frogs  that,  disturbed  by  our 
step,  jump  with  a  flop  into  the 
pond,  would  furnish  a  most  tooth- 
some piece  de  resistance  for  a  finny 
gourmet.  So  far  we  have  seen 
no  signs  of  the  existence  of  fish, 
as  we  stand  wondering  how  we 
are  to  manage  to  drop  a  fly  on 
that  still,  glassy  surface  without 
raising  an  alarm  among  the  pos- 
sible inhabitants  of  the  depths 
below,  and,  if  by  any  chance  a 
fish  should  be  hooked,  how  we 
should  be  able  to  keep  it  clear  of 
the  surrounding  masses  of  weed 
and  eventually  tow  it  within  reach 
of  the  landing-net.  We  almost 
resolve  not  to  go  through  the 
form  of  putting  our  rod  together, 
and  to  leave  such  an  impossible 
looking  place  to  the  undisturbed 
occupation  of  the  Undine  or  other 
water  spirit  to  which  the  poetic 
Germans  may  have  given  the 
little  "  teich  "  as  a  home.  A  float 
and  a  worm  seem  much  more 
likely  to  be  in  keeping  with  the 
genius  loci  than  the  scientific 
combinations  of  fur,  feathers  and 
tinsel  for  which  we  had  hoped  to 
find  a  use. 

A  small  white  moth  catches 
our  eye  as  it  flutters  gaily  from 
the  bank,  dipping  and  rising  again 
while  it  makes  its  way  towards 
the  nearest  tangle  of  weeds. 
Suddenly  there  is  a  disturbance 
in  the  water.  A  trout,  quite  half 
a  pound  in  weight,  throws  itself 
bodily  into  the  air  and  falls  back 
with  a  resounding  splash.  The 
little  white  moth  has  disappeared. 
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Trout  are  there,  at  any  rate,  and 
rising  to  a  fly  is  not  quite  an  un- 
known exercise  to  them.  Let  us 
see  whether  we  can  present  any- 
thing to  them  that  may  tempt 
their  appetites.  We  know  that 
we  have  some  small  white  moths 
in  our  fly-box,  so  we  are  secure 
that  we  can  offer  them  one  plat 
which  will  not  be  entirely  a 
novelty. 

The  little  rod  is  put  together. 
How  different  is  the  scene  from 
that  in  which  it  last  saw  the  light. 
Then,  on  the  bank  of  a  sparkling 
Border  stream,  near  the  old 
"  howf,"  where  Christopher  North 
and  his  boon  companions  held 
high  revel  by  night  after  days 
spent  in  catching  phenomenal 
numbers  <rf  bonny  fish.  Now,  on 
the  edge  of  this  weed-covered, 
sombre  and  melancholy  pool  in 
the  heart  of  Germany,  within  a 
drive  of  the  fashionable  health 
resort,  where  the  most  copious 
potations  imbibed  are  the  morning 
draughts  of  rather  nasty,  if  very 
wholesome,  water  taken  from  the 
hands  of  a  trinkhalle  made  hen.  The 
one  still  had  a  reminiscence  of 
youth  and  unimpaired  vigour. 
The  other,  alas,  now  emphasises 
too  distinctly  Time's  ruthless 
march  and  the  havoc  wrought  by 
his  scythe  among  old  habits  and 
capacities.  The  rod  at  least  is  as 
good  as  ever,  and  "  praise  be 
thankit,"  we  can  still  manage  to 
use  it  with  some  measure  of  skill. 

What  flies  shall  we  try  ?  Well, 
a  white  moth  certainly.  For  the 
rest  of  the  cast  we  will  select  an 
olive  dun  and  a  red  hackle.  They 
have  never  failed  us  in  any 
waters  and,  if  they  are  not  always 
the  most  enticing  lure  for  the 
moment,  we  will  back  them  for 
average  success  against  any  com- 
binations in  the  pages  of  the  most 
voluminous  fly  book. 

It  does  not  take  long  to  get  to 
work  and  our  dainty  casting  line 


is  soon  dropping  lightly  on  the 
still  surface.  Once,  twice  have 
the  flies  been  in  the  water  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  weeds,  under 
whose  cool  shade  if  anywhere  the 

best  fish  must  be  lying.    Thr . 

By  Jove,  a  good  rise.  Habet! 
and  how  lively  he  is !  We  could 
not  have  imagined  that  a  stolid 
German  would  be  capable  of  such 
vivacity  and  we  should  have  ex- 
pected him  to  give  a  methodic, 
sullen  and  scientific  resistance 
rather  than  to  indulge  in  mad 
bounds  out  of  his  element  and 
frantic  rushes  ill-considered  and 
useless.  Slight  as  is  the  tackle,  it 
is  too  strong  for  him.  There  is 
no  current  to  back  up  his  strength 
and  he  is  soon  in  the  landing-net, 
a  pretty  little  fish  of  about  half  a 
pound.  Let  us  examine  him. 
There  is  a  different  type  of  build 
and  feature  among  the  human 
kind  in  different  countries.  Celt, 
Frank,  Anglo-Saxon,  all  have  the 
same  members,  the  same  general 
constitutions,  the  same  appetites, 
but  there  is  little  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing one  race  from  another. 
It  is  much  the  same  with  birds, 
beasts  and  fishes.  The  creatures 
of  the  same  species  have,  with 
varying  conditions  of  life,  ac- 
quired special  characteristics  and, 
though  it  may  not  be  easy  for 
anyone,  who  is  not  an  acute  and 
trained  observer,  to  specify  in 
what  the  characteristics  consist, 
the  tout  ensemble  will  always  be 
easily  remarkable.  No  man  could 
fail  to  distinguish  between  the 
sturdy,  broad-shouldered  Anglo- 
Saxon  trout  of  Hampshire  of 
Kent  and  one  of  the  Celtic  finny 
clan  that  haunts  the  pools  in  a 
Highland  torrent.  So,  in  looking 
at  our  prey,  we  cannot  help 
noticing  that  it  is  as  much  of  a 
stranger  to  us  as  the  people 
among  whom  we  have  for  a  time 
pitched  our  tent.  It  has  certainly 
not  quite  the  same  shape  as  aa 
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English  trout,  though  the  differ- 
ence in  proportions  is  so  minute 
that  the  careful  measurement  of 
many  specimens  would  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  establish  an 
average  of  difference.  Then  its 
colouring  is  more  of  a  silvery  gray 
with  the  spots  less  prominently 
marked  than  we  have  ever  before 
seen.  In  fact,  it  is  more  like  a 
grayling.  Of  course  the  special 
shape  and  colouring  may  result 
from  the  influence  of  the  parti- 
cular spot  in  which  the  fish  has 
been  bred  and  a  change  from  the 
"  teich "  to  a  running  stream 
might  modify  them  to  a  great 
extent,  but  we  think  that  they 
would  still  be  sufficiently  distinct 
to  be  noticeable. 

We  have  cot  now  time  however 
for  ethnological  speculation   and 
we  must  return  to  business.     An- 
other cast  or  two,  and  we  have 
two  fish  together  on  our  line, — 
they  are  small  and  easily  disposed 
of.     The  white    moth    and    the 
olive  dun  have  proved  how  tempt- 
ing they  are,  but  the  turn  of  the 
red  hackle  is  to  come.     Another 
corner  of  the  "teich"  is  visited, 
and  now,   with   a    mighty  swirl, 
comes  surging  from  the  depths  a 
veritable    monarch  of  the    pool. 
i    Did  we  say  that  the  German  trout 
i    do  not  shine  in  scientific  warfare  ? 
I    We    apologise.      We     are     now 
J    doing  battle  with  a  Von  Moltke 
among  fishes.  He  gives  one  bound 
into  the  air,  showing  the  stalwart 
side  of  nearly  a  two  pounder,  in 
the    well-conceived     attempt     to 
shake  the  offending  hook  from  his 
mouth.     The  barb  has  bitten  too 
deep,  however,  and  he  falls  back 
on  other  tactics.     He  knows  well 
the   military  advantages    of    the 
good  position  from  which  he  has 
been  tempted  and  he  does  his  best 
to  retire  under  the  cover  of  the 
1  friendly    weeds.      His    effort     is 
foiled  but  it  is  renewed  again  and 
again.     Backwards  and  forwards 


he  manoeuvres  over  the  field  of 
battle  and  there  is  no  sign  that 
his  strength  is  failing.  In  such  a 
cramped  arena  there  is  not  much 
chance  of  exhausting  his  power 
and,  making  up  our  mind  to  give 
him  what  a  Lochleven  boatman 
calls  "  a  snuff  of  the  air,"  we  reel 
up  slowly  and  show  him  the  butt. 
And  now  he  shows  his  mastery  of 
the  art  of  war  by  delivering  a 
counter  attack  exactly  at  the 
right  moment.  He  charges 
straight  at  us,  cleaving  the  water 
like  a  torpedo.  Reel  up  as  fast 
as  we  will,  the  line  slackens.  He 
is  almost  at  our  feet,  when  he 
retires  as  swiftly  as  he  came. 
But  his  line  of  retreat  has  been 
well  considered.  There  is  a  stake 
in  the  water  that  offers  him  assist- 
ance and  he  carries  the  line  round 
it.  His  mighty  tail  is  waved  once 
like  a  victorious  banner  and  he 
disappears.  When  we  have  man- 
aged to  disentangle  our  line  from 
the  stake,  it  comes  back  to  us 
minus  the  red  hackle.  Moltke 
has  carried  it  away  as  the  spolia 
opima  and  he  will  doubtless  medi- 
tate upon  its  nature  as  an  un- 
known engine  of  war,  gathering 
from  his  studies  experience  that 
may  be  communicated  to  the 
rising  generation  of  trout.  De- 
feated as  we  have  been,  we  are 
secure  of  sympathy  from  all 
fishermen. 

The  day's  campaign  is  not  yet 
over,  however,  and,  stimulated  by 
our  mischance,  we  energetically 
recommence  operations.  The  sun 
has  sunk  behind  the  tall  pines  on 
the  hilltop,  and  this  ought  to  be 
the  feeding  time  for  trout  in  any 
country.  Indeed,  we  see  several 
circles  in  the  water  which  show 
that  the  "  tocsin  of  the  soul,  the 
dinner-bell,"  must  have  sounded 
in  the  shady  homes  where  lurk 
the  fish.  Boots  not  to  record 
what  we  do  in  the  next  hour 
while  the  shadows  slowly  fall  on 
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the  forest,  to  tell  of  the  fish  that 
we  raise,  play  and  conquer ;  those 
that  play  with  and  conquer  us. 
Sufficient  that  the  weight  in  our 
fishing-bag  steadily  and  rapidly 
increases,  and  that  we  have 
several  very  sizeable  trout,  though 
none,  we  think,  quite  so  good  as 
the  big  one  that  we  lost.  We 
might  go  on  more  or  less  success- 
fully in  the  long  summer  twilight, 
but  a  formidable  army  comes  to 
our  discomfiture.  Beelzebub,  lord 
of  flies,  with  all  his  legions,  must 
be  abroad  to-night,  and  there  is 
no  resisting  their  unceasing 
attacks.  The  curling  smoke  of 
many  cigarettes  seems  only  to 
excite  their  audacity,  and  the 
situation  is  becoming  intolerable. 
Another  consideration  makes  us 
think  that  we  may  as  well  come 
to  an  end  of  our  sport.  We  know 
that,  according  to  local  custom, 
we  have  to  pay  for  our  fishing  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  fish 
that  we  catch,  and,  as  we  have 
by  this  time  quite  an  appreciable 
load  on  our  shoulders,  for  econ- 
omy's sake  we  had  better  not  add 
to  it.  We  count  our  fish.  In 
something  less  than  two  hours 
we  have  taken  a  couple  of  dozen 
trout,  of  which  several  are  over  a 
pound,  and  the  remainder  vary 
from  a  quarter  to  half  a  pound. 
Really  we  have  had  not  bad  fun, 
and  our  sport  has  been  much 
better  than  we  expected. 

We  make  our  way  back  to  the 
mill,  and  our  trout  are  solemnly 
weighed.  The  tariff  to  be  paid  is 
four  marks  for  each  German 
pound  (about  i^  English  pound) 
weight  of  fish.  After  all,  the 
price  is  not  very  extravagant 
when  one  remembers  the  sums 
paid  for  fishing  in  England,  and 
the  arrangement  has  the  advan- 
tage that,  even  if  one  has  to  shell 
out  freely  for  a  good  day's  sport, 
a  bad  one  costs  nothing. 

Our  drosky  is  waiting,  and  we 


drive  back  to  the  light  and  whole- 
some supper  permitted  by  our 
doctor's  scale  of  diet.  It  is  nearly 
eight  o'clock,  and,  unlike  the 
English  rustics  who  knock  off 
religiously  at  six,  the  German 
men  and  women  are  still  at  work 
in  the  fields.  Perhaps  this  na- 
tional capacity  for  prolonged 
labour  may  account  for  the  ex- 
cellence and  cheapness  of  things 
"  Made  in  Germany." 

No  man  would  think  of  going 
to  Nauheim  for  fishing  or  any 
other  form  of  sport,  but  if  re- 
lentless fate  does  send  one  to 
the  little  watering-place  at  the 
foot  of  the  Taunus  range,  it  is 
certainly  a  pleasant  change  to 
be  able  to  leave  the  crowd  of 
the  really  sick  and  the  maUdts 
imaginaires  who  throng  its  parks 
and  terraces,  and  to  spend  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  contemplative 
man's  recreation  on  the  banks 
of  the  little  forest  pool.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with 
a  little  care  and  enterprise,  some 
really  nice  trout-fishing  might  be 
provided  which  would  realise  a 
handsome  profit  for  the  State  or 
municipality.  The  pool  which  we 
fished  is  one  of  a  series  of  three 
or  four,  each  communicating  with 
and  feeding  its  next  neighbour  on 
a  lower  level  in  the  quiet  valley, 
and  from  the  valley  itself  issues  a 
pretty  stream,  which,  with  its 
sharps  and  reaches,  is  now  given 
over  to  coarse  fish.  It  would  be 
a  simple  enough  task  to  clear  the 
pools  from  their  present  super- 
abundance of  weeds  and  to  reduce 
the  numbers  of  coarse  fish  in  the 
stream.  Pools  and  stream  could 
then  be  kept  stocked  with  game 
trout,  and  would  form  no  con- 
temptible fishing  preserve,  for  the 
sport  for  which  many  people  could 
very  willingly  pay.  We  place 
the  suggestion  at  the  service  of 
those  whose  interest  it  is  to  make 
the  most  of  Nauheim's  attractions. 
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The  Chaunt  of  Achilles. 


'•  Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
I  see  the  Lords  of  human  kind  pass  by." 

Goldsmith's  Traveller. 


There  are  few  Londoners  or 
visitors  to  London  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  bronze  statue  of 
Achilles,  a  prominent  mark  where 
the  road  leading  from  the  Marble 
Arch  to  Apsley  House  meets  the 
road  north  of  the  Serpentine.  The 
statue  is  situate  on  an  eminence 
some  little  distance  back ;  but,  for 
the  purposes  of  observation,  it  is 
sufficiently  near  the  roadway  and 
footway  to  enable  Achilles  to  note 
those  who  pass  along  on  horse 
and  foot.  The  statue  was  executed 
in  the  year  1822  to  commemorate 
the  victories  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  the  contributions 
being  made  by  the  ladies  of 
England,  and  Sir  R.  Westmacott 
was  the  sculptor.  It  bears  the 
inscription,  "  To  Arthur,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  his  brave  com- 
panions in  arms,  this  statue  of 
Achilles,  cast  from  cannon  taken 
in  the  battles  of  Salamanca,  Vit- 
toria,  Toulouse  and  Waterloo,  is 
inscribed  by  their  countrywomen." 
In  the  thirties  there  flourished 
a  great  number  of  people  well 
known  in  fashionable  society,  and 
it  occurred  to  the  wit  of  Mr. 
Bernal  Osborne  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  him  to  exercise  his 
J  facile  pen  in  a  travesty  of  fashion 
as  he  found  it ;  he  accordingly 
I  makes  Achilles  express,  in  some- 
i  what  spirited  verse,  his  opinion  on 
men  and  things.  The  fashionable 
attire  of  the  day  would  not  of  course 
have  suited  Achilles;  the  sculp- 
tor was  apparently  unable  to  clothe 
his  hero  in  war  costume,  so  he 
altogether  deprived  him  of  cloth- 
ing, and  left  the  hero  to  face  the 
rigours  of  the  English  seasons  as 
best  he  could.    In  the  year  1825 


was  published  a  book  called  the 
"  Tour  of  a  Foreigner  in  Eng- 
land/" in  which  this  passage 
occurs: — "The  important  monu- 
ments of  London  seem  to  be 
chiefly  consigned  to  Mr.  Westma- 
cott •  .  .  His  Achilles,  which 
has  been  erected  as  a  monument 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  is 
merely  a  colossal  Adonis  .  .  . 
Who  would  ever  have  believed 
that  this  gladiator,  Achilles,  could 
ever  have  deceived  Deidamia  and 
her  companions  under  the  guise  of 
being  a  female  ?  .  .  .  A  great 
outcry  has  been  raised  against 
the  undraped  figure  of  Achilles." 

From  time  to  time  we  have  pro- 
duced and  reproduced  in  the  pages 
of  Baily  some  of  the  more  note- 
worthy efforts  of  versifiers,  e.g., 
Dr.  Dodd's  Melton  Song  and  Mr. 
Bromley-Davenport's  "Dream  of 
an  Old  Meltonian,"  and  now  we 
offer  to  our  readers  a  reprint  of 
Mr.  Bernal  Osborne's  "  Chaunt  of 
Achilles,"  which  will  not  be  found 
uninteresting,  since  the  poem 
deals  with  men  and  women  who 
in  their  turn  were  well  known, 
and  whose  names  are  not  yet 
entirely  forgotten. 

The  first  twenty-two  lines  of 
the  "  Chaunt  "  are  introductory, 
and  the  reference  to  King  George 
III.  in  the  eighth  line  refers  to 
the  statue  of  that  monarch  which 
stands  in  the  open  space  near  the 
bottom  of  the  Haymarket,  which 
divides  Pall  Mall  East  from 
Cockspur  Street.  The  King 
wears  Hessian  boots  and  the 
tightest  of  breeches ;  but  the  seat 
on  horseback  is  altogether  admir- 
able. If  any  horseman  has  ever 
been  represented  as  sitting    well 
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down  in  his  saddle  it  is  the 
King,  while  the  position  of  the 
feet  and  legs  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  Austrian  Princess 
referred  to  in  line  28  was  the 
Princess  Schwartzenberg,  a  lady 
much  sought  after  in  society,  and 
whose  equipage  was  a  much  ad- 
mired object  in  the  streets  of 
London  and  in  the  Park.  She 
was  the  wife  of  the  Extraordinary 
Ambassador  of  Austria. 

When  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne 
wrote  his  lines,  Queen-  Victoria 
had  only  just  ascended  the  throne 
of  England,  and  was  therefore  a 
long  way  off  her  jubilee ;  but 
the  author  pays  the  young  Queen 
a  gracefully  turned  compliment, 
and  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne's  lines 
might  aptly  have  been  quoted  at 
the  Jubilee  functions. 

Lines  35  to  52  relate  to  the 
Quorn    Hunt.     The     "grinning 

G r"  was  Lord  Gardner,  for 

many  years  a  constant  follower 
of  the  Quorn  and  a  consummate 
horseman.  No  one  in  those  days 
or  for  several  years  after  could 
beat  him.  Dick  Christian  openly 
admitted  that  he  could  not  get 
the  better  of  him  over  a  country. 
He  had  beautiful  hands,  and 
mounted  himself  on  the  best  of 
cattle.  Lord  Gardner  contributed 
some  very  halting  verses  to  the 
"  Book  of  Beauty,"  hence  the  ex- 
pression "damnable  his  muse." 
He  was  also  exceedingly  un- 
popular in '  Leicestershire,  a  fact 
which    Mr.   Bernal   Osborne  has 

not   failed    to    note.     S d    is 

Lord  Suffield  (Lord  Gardner's 
brother-in-law),  who  was  for  a 
single  season  Master  of  the  Quorn 
Hounds  in  succession  to  Mr. 
Errington.  He  expended  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  building  new 
kennels  at  Billesdon;  but  being 
heavily  in  debt  and  losing  much 
money  on  the  Turf,  he  gave  up 
the  hounds  suddenly,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  who 


came  from  the  Holderness  country 
in  Yorkshire.  It  was  said  at  the 
time  that,  although  Lord  Suffield 
kept  the  hounds  and  paid  the 
expenses,  Lord  Gardner  prac- 
tically did  as  he  liked  with  them. 
When  Lord  Suffield  first  took 
the  country  there  was  a  rumour 
to  the  effect  that  Lord  Gardner 
was  a  sort  of  partner,  but 
this  statement  his  lordship  lost 
no  time  in  contradicting,  for  he 
was,  as  the  author  of  the  poem 
says,  "  sparing  of  cash." 

The  "  pale  countess"  mentioned 
at  line  69  was  the  Countess  of 
Wilton,  whose  pair  of  cream- 
coloured  ponies  were  as  well- 
known  at  the  Leicestershire  covert- 
sides  as  they  were    in   London, 

while  the  "attenuated  W n" 

was  the  Earl  of  Wilton,  whose 
hunting  residence  was  Egerton 
Lodge,  Melton  Mowbray.  Lord 
Wilton  was  a  slim  man,  built  for 
riding,  and  was  a  marvellous 
horseman.  When  he  was  seventy- 
two  years  old  he  took  part  in  a 
run  with  the  Quorn,  in  which  he 
held  his  own  with  the  best,  and 
when  he  was  close  upon  eighty 
he  went  well.  He  was  a  many- 
sided  man,  a  very  excellent  musi- 
cian, and  no  mean  performer  on 
the  organ,  and  in  later  years  he 
often,  during  the  London  season, 
used  to  play  the  accompaniment 
to  the  anthem  at  the  Chapel  Royal, 
St.  James's. 

After  line  80  we  come  to 
coaching.  Lord  Chesterfield  "  the 
magnificent,' '  once  master  of  the 
Pytchley,  started  the  Richmond 
Driving  Club  about  the  year  1836. 
He  was  himself  a  splendid  coach- 
man, but  some  of  his  followers 
would  appear  to  have  been  less  skil- 
ful than  was  their  chief.  The  Duke 
of  Beaufort  and  Mr.  George  Payne, 
the  latter,  like  Lord  Chesterfield, 
master  of  the  Pytchley,  were 
whips  of  acknowledged  excellence. 
At  one  of  the  Richmond  dinners, 
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at  which  much  driving  talk  took 
place,  Mr.,  or  Captain,  Ricardo  is 
said  to  have  narrated  how  he  col- 
lided with  three  hackney  coaches 
without  upsetting,  and  drove  at 
full  speed  between  two  others 
with  not  half  an  inch  to  spare  on 
either  side.  Mr.  Angerstein  was 
a  terribly  rash  coachman,  and  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort  relates  in  the 
Driving  volume  of  the  Badminton 
Library  how,  after  one  of  the 
Richmond  dinners,  one  of  the 
guests  mounted  Mr.  Angerstein's 
coach.  When  the  owner  climbed 
to  the  box  the  guest,  on  seeing  who 
his  charioteer  was,  immediately 
jumped  off  into  the  road  rather 
than  be  driven  back  to  London 
by  so  casual  a  Jehu. 

Students  of  coaching  history 
will  not  be  slow  to  recognise  in 
"  Lincoln  S e  "  the  Hon.  Lin- 
coln Stanhope,  a  famous  amateur 
coachman  of  the  day,  while  Mr., 
or  Captain,  Trench  was  a  well- 
known  man  about  town.  Mr. 
Joseph  Hume,  whose  share  of  the 
Greek  loan  business  Achilles  had 
evidently  not  forgotten,  rode  al- 
most daily  in  the  Park  for  exer- 
cise ;  but  he  was  a  poor  horseman, 
and,  like  old  Stephen  Goodall, 
who  hunted  one  of  the  Quorn 
packs  for  Lord  Sefton  and  then 
went  to  Mr.  Mostyn,  in  Oxford- 
shire, had  contracted  a  habit  of 
always  "  niggling  "  at  his  horse's 
side;  but  whereas  Goodall  wore 


blunt  spurs  and  worked  quite  a 
pattern  on  old  Ragman's  sides, 
the  politician  rode  with  spurless 
heels. 

Mr.  Richard  Hodgson's  was  a 
very  familiar  face  in  Clubland, 
and  his  cab  was  not  the  vehicle 
we  now  know  under  that  name 
but  the  once  fashionable,  now 
obsolete,  cabriolet,  a  two-wheeled 
vehicle  with  a  hood ;  at  the  back 
of  the  carriage  was  a  platform  on 
which  a  boy  groom,  known  as  a 
tiger,  stood,  and  when  his  master 
was  in  his  club  or  paying  a  call, 
the  boy  descended  and  stood  in 
front  of  the  horse,  or  sometimes 
he  was  told  to  get  in  and  drive 
the  horse  about  at  a  walking  pace, 
an  arrangement  of  which  he  very 
much  approved,  as  it  was  tiring 
work  standing  for  two  or  three 
hours,  especially  as  the  action  of  the 
back  spring  made  the  tiger's  plat- 
form jump  up  and  down  in 
somewhat  uncomfortable  fashion. 
Those  who  were  very  particular 
in  their  turnout  selected  as  tiger 
the  smallest,  smartest,  and  most 
precocious  boy  they  could  discover, 
while  it  was  a  sine  qud  non  that  his 
top  boots  and  leather  breeches 
should  fit  well  and  be  perfectly 
cleaned.  The  cabriolet  was,  in 
short,  very  comfortable  and  smart, 
if  somewhat  useless  and  costly,  for 
no  horse  which  did  not  step  high 
was  fit  for  cabriolet  work.  Here 
is  the  famous  «•  Chaunt  "  : — 


Long  had  that  statue,  rais'd  by  British  fair 
To  Arthur's  fame,  deplor'd  the  wintry  air, 
But  thinly  clad,  the  bronze,  yet  unbrcech'd  form, 
Unheeded  mourned  the  peltings  of  the  storm  ; 
For  him  no  friendly  M'Intosh  was  nigh, 
To  brave  the  showers  of  a  threat'ning  sky  ; 
Even  in  Pall  Mall  East  he  had  preferr'd 
To  sit  in  breeches,  like  old  George  the  Third ; 
Or  once  more  don  the  petticoat  in  sport, 
As  when  of  old  philandering  at  court ; 
But  fate  forbade,  and  musing  on  his  lot, 
Achilles  cursed  the  taste  of  Westmacott ! 
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Wondering  why  English  ladies  turn'd  him  forth 

A  naked  stranger,  in  the  chilling  North  ! 

This  season,  roused  by  Summer's  genial  time,  15 

His  pent  up  feelings  sought  relief  in  rhyme ; 

Surpris'd  he  saw  full  many  a  novel  face 

Flock  in  the  Park,  and  loiter  at  his  base ; 

French,  Turkish,  Russian,  Prussian,  Austrian,  beaus, 

With  names  unknown  in  poetry,  or  prose :  20 

Then  first  the  Statue  loos'd  his  brazen  tongue, 

Survey'd  the  ring,  and  thus  Achilles  sung. 

Nymphs  of  St.  James's,  wake  a  fitting  song, 

To  British  beauty,  noblest  strains  belong : 

The  Austrian  Princess — Zavadousky's  charms —  25 

Putbus'  coach,  or  Soult  renown'd  in  arms, 

Delight  no  more  ;  unnotic'd  in  the  scene, 

Rolls  the  gilt  carriage  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne : 

Yon  dark  barouche,  with  proudly  stepping  greys 

Demands  my  notice,  and  inspires  my  lays  :  30 

See,  where  Victoria  comes  along  the  ride, 

At  once  her  sex's  ornament,  and  pride, 

Bowing  around  she  blandest  smiles  bestows, 

And  wins  new  admiration  as  she  goes. 

But  lo !  where  following  on  his  chesnut  dark,  35 

The  grinning  G r  gallops  down  the  Park ; 

Slow  in  the  senate,  tho'  not  wanting  sense, 

Quick  in  retort,  but  quicker  at  a  fence  ; 

With  him  no  hunter  ever  dare  refuse 

His  hand  so  perfect,  damnable  his  muse  !  40 

Strange  tho'  for  years,  I've  listen 'd  to  the  crowd 

Who  canvass  character,  the  rich,  and  proud ; 

Of  him  alone,  as  yet  I  never  heard 

One  kindly  action,  or  approving  word ; 

Sparing  of  cash,  he  ne'er  outruns  his  bounds,  45 

And  S d  keeps,  whilst  G r  hunts  the  hounds. — 

Next  'neath  my  gaze  a  fairer  rider  comes 

On  well-bred  bay,  the  far-fam'd  Nelly  Holmes ! 

The  dark  blue  habit  which  her  figure  decks 

Alone  proclaims  she's  of  the  "  softer  sex  ;"  50 

For  who  'mongst  men,  no  matter  what  his  weight, 

Can  charge  like  her,  a  bull-finch  or  a  gate  ? 

Patting  the  crest  of  his  well-manag'd  steed, 

Proud  of  his  action,  D'Orsay  vaunts  the  breed  ; 

A  coat  of  chocolate,  a  vest  of  snow,  55 

Well  brush'd  his  whiskers,  as  his  boots  below ; 

A  short -napp'd  beaver,  prodigal  in  brim, 

With  trousers  tighten 'd  to  a  well-turn'd  limb ; 

O'er  play,  o'er  dress  extends  his  wide  domain, 

And  Crockford  trembles  when  he  calls  a  main  ;  60 

No  joys  for  him  can  vulgar  pleasures  yield, 
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Good  taste  his  forte,  he  sticks  to  Chesterfield ; 

Surrounding  dandies  vainly  ape  his  dress, 

By  him  George  Wombell  sinks  to  nothingness ; 

His  fate  is  destin'd  round  Hyde-park  to  prance,  65 

For  ne'er  again  he'll  view  the  shores  of  France  ; 

He  left  his  name  behind  in  tradesmen's  books, 

The  boast  of  tailors,  and  the  pride  of  cooks  ! 

W 's  pale  Countess  of  her  lineage  proud, 

Urges  her  phaeton  thro'  the  admiring  crowd  ;  70 

Diana's  self  could  scarcely  match  the  team, 
That  fairy  body,  and  those  steeds  of  cream ! 
Whilst  on  his  switch-tail'd  bay,  with  wand'ring  eye 

Attenuated  W n  canters  by ; 

His  character  how  difficult  to  know  75 

A  compound  of  psalm  tunes  and  Tally-ho ! 

A  forward  rider  half  inclin'd  to  preach,   . 

Tho'  not  dispos'd  to  practise  as  to  teach, 

An  amorous  lover,  with  the  saintly  twist, 

And  now  a  sportsman,  now  an  organist.  80 

But  hail,  kind  patron  of  the  art  I  love, 

(For  when  at  Troy  like  Chesterfield  I  drove,) 

Like  him  behind  a  done  up  Trojan  had, 

Hector,  as  he  has  Cotton  for  his  cad  1 

Of  all  the  drags  that  issue  from  his  street  85 

What  team  so  match'd,  what  equipage  so  neat  ? 

Following  his  track  succeeds  a  numerous  band, 

Who  vainly  strive  to  work  their  fours  in  hand  ; 

For  Richmond  bound,  I  view  them  passing  by, 

Their  hands  unsteady,  and  their  reins  awry  ;  90 

Some  scratch  their  panels,  some  their  horses'  knees, — 

Beaufort  and  Payne,  I  class  ye  not  with  these  : 

For  who  so  smoothly  skims  along  the  plain 

As  Beaufort's  duke  ?     What  whip  can  equal  Payne  ? 

No  matter,  dinner  comes,  when  all  are  able  95 

To  drive  their  coaches  well  about  the  table  : 

Ricardo  then  can  driving  feats  relate, 

And  Bathyany  swear  he  clear' d  the  gate ! 

Till  midnight  closes  o'er  the  festal  scene, 

Then  who  so  bold  as  ride  with  Angerstein  ?  100 

He  who  can  mark  aloft,  with  unmov'd  nerve, 

His  wheeler's  jibbing,  whilst  his  leaders  swerve, 

And  sit  all  careless  'midst  the  wordy  war, 

And  break  a  linch-pin,  or  a  splinter  bar ! 

Shame  to  my  judgment,  have  I  look'd  so  long,  105 

Nor  mark'd  yon  fair  equestrian  in  the  throng ; 

Kind  Nature  gave  benignant  at  her  birth, 

A  form  of  beauty,  and  a  heart  of  worth : 

She  sits  her  courser  with  a  native  grace, 

Mirth  in  her  eye,  good  humour  on  her  face ;  no 
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Helen  herself  would  suffer  by  her  side, 

For  Helen  never  could  be  taught  to  ride  : 

She  goes  :  e'en  Bronze  must  feel  a  pang  at  parting 

From  one  so  fair  as  Mrs. yn ! 

On  snow-white  charger  capering  down  the  Row,  115 

With  glass  in  eye  rides  London's  oldest  beau, 

Not  Lincoln  S e  can  presume  to  vie 

With  him  in  years,  or  love  of  whiggery  ! 

For  vainly  Time  has  toil'd  his  fire  to  quench, 

Stanhope's  a  chicken,  when  compared  with  Trench  :  120 

Still  in  small  boots  he  crams  his  gouty  feet, 

And  shuffles  careless  down  St.  James's-street, 

Lisps,  "  how  d'ye  do  !  "  with  interesting  air, 

Switches  his  cane,  and  hovers  round  the  fair. 

Turn  we  a  different  genius  to  survey —  125 

Where  Joseph  "  homeward  plods  his  weary  way." 
Blind  to  the  throng,  for  appetite  he  rides, 
And  kicks  with  spurless  heel  his  lumbering  hackney's  sides. 

Oh !  if  Atrides  could  arise  on  earth, 

And  view  that  Greece  which  gave  our  glories  birth  ;  130 

Not  all  the  time-worn  brass  upon  thy  face, 

The  niggard  shrewdness  which  proclaims  thy  race, 

Not  all  the  impudence  thou  canst  assume, 

Would  save  thee  from  his  vengeance — Joseph  Hume  ! 

In  green  barouche,  two  giants  at  the  back,  135 

Drawn  by  four  bays,  behold  the  dame  Camac  ! 
Whilst  capering  near  upon  a  sorry  mount, 

Spurr'd,  and  bewhisker'd  see  M 's  Count ! 

A  brother  Grecian — I  approve  his  aim, 

Jointures  allure,  and  widows  are  fair  game.  140 

lis  right  arm  resting  in  a  dear  won  sling, 
Cas.  gallops  wildly  round  the  peopled  ring, 
Not  really  haughty,  tho'  in  manner  vain, 
He  looks,  and  is  a  gentleman  in  grain  ! 
Whilst  laughing  by  his  side,  see  "  Handsome  Jim/'      145 
The  friend  of  frolic,  and  the  "  soul  of  whim." 

Shade  of  Old  Mellish,  could  thy  spirit  view, 

Glengall's  white  ponies,  in  the  chaise  of  blue ! 

See  thy  own  quarterings  on  the  panels  glare, 

Struck  by  the  change,  thy  very  ghost  would  stare  !  150 

Whilst  Lady  Edward,  free  from  all  reproach, 

Mourns  her  lost  Lord,  the  driver  of  a  coach ! 

Pinks  at  their  buttons,  simpers  on  their  lips, 

The  thinnest  brides,  and  the  thickest  whips, 

Survey  yon  group,  each  mounted  on  a  screw,  155 

Their  heads  all  bushy,  and  their  coats  all  blue ; 

Spring  Captains  these,  who  with  the  whitebait  come, 
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Then  leave  for  "  stables,"  and  a  barrack  room  ! 

Here  oft  I  see  with  pensive  manner,  mild 

And  hat  well  back,  the  taper  waisted  Child,  160 

While  some  choice  Subaltern,  his  mother's  pride, 

Steep'd  in  Macassar,  lounges  by  his  side  ; 

Here  Jocelyn  cuts  the  Adjutant  awhile, 

And  drills  his  massive  visage  to  a  smile. 

Mark  where  Dick  Hodgson  presses  with  his  cab,  165 

The  boy  so  small,  he  well  might  serve  Queen  Mab  ; 

Tho'  D'Orsay's  dwarf  be  clad  in  neater  dress, 

Yet  Hodgson's  tigers  "  beautifully  less." 

Would  ye  like  him  possess  a  baby  page 

To  charm  all  hearts  and  grace  your  equipage  ;  170 

List,  ye  fair  dames  who  little  treasures  prize, 

Puppies,  and  pages,  of  the  smaller  size. 

"  First  catch  your  animal,"  by  times  begin 
To  check  his  growing,  with  a.  pint  of  gin, 
For  breakfast  this :  on  salads  let  him  feed,  175 

Thus  by  degrees  you'll  gain  a  dwindled  breed, 
Pigmies  in  green  and  gold,  shall  grace  your*  hall, 
And  tiny  lap-dogs  on  your  carpets  crawl. 

Alas  !  too  soon  the  season  gliding  by 

Leaves  me  as  wont  in  breechless  misery.  18a 

September  comes,  when  carriages  decrease, 

And  nought  remains  but  Life  Guards  and  Police ! 

London's  a  desert ;  now  no  more  I  see 

Beaufort's  gay  carriage,  Jersey's  vis-a-vis  ; 

No  spruce  barouche  my  weary  eye  surveys,  185 

All,  all,  are  fled,  except  a  single  chaise ! 

Haply  there  rattles  thro'  the  evening's  gloom, 

The  one  horse  chariot  of  inconstant  Brougham ; 

Or  butcher  Savage,  shows  his  coach  of  red 

The  harness  vulgar,  and  the  team  ill-bred  !  190 

Then  once  a  week  there  cants  thro'  the  Park, 

Some  city  swell,  or  Foreign  Office  clerk  ; — 

Such  sights  alone  disturb  my  reveries, 

Thus  left  in  solitude  to  fret,  and  freeze. 

Roll  on  ye  months,  and  to  my  sight  give  back  195 

My  ancient  cronies,  Stanhope  and  Camac, 

Friendship  alone  can  soothe  metallic  woes, 

And  summer  compensate  for  want  of  clothes.  198 

September,  1838.  Pat-roclus. 
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In  view  of  the  resolute  attempt 
which  Lieutenant  Peary  is  bent 
upon  making  to  reach  the  North 
Pole,  the  account  of  his  Arctic 
work*  up  to  date  will  be  read 
with  great  interest.  So  far  he 
has  selected  as  his  ground  for 
exploration  the  Northern  part  of 
Greenland,  which  country  he  de- 
scribes as  the  pendant  brooch  of 
the  glittering  necklace  of  snow 
and  ice  which  circles  the  North 
Pole,  an  Arctic  island  continent, 
the  most  interesting  of  Arctic 
lands;  a  land  of  startling  con- 
trasts ;  a  land  of  midnight  suns 
and  noon-day  nights,  of  tropical 
skies  and  eternal  ice,  of  mountains 
with  sides  still  tinged  with  the 
deep  warm  glow  of  ancient  vol- 
canic fires,  and  summits  hidden 
beneath  caps  of  "  everlasting 
snow."  The  "Great  Ice"  of 
Greenland  is  in  reality  an  elevated 
unbroken  plateau  of  snow  lifted 
from  five  thousand  to  eight  and 
even  ten  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  a  huge  white 
glistening  shield  some  twelve  hun- 
dred miles  in  length  and  five 
hundred  miles  in  width  resting 
upen  the  supporting  mountains, 
the  highest  peaks  of  which  are 
nowhere  within  from  one  thou- 
sand to  five  thousand  feet  of  the 
surface  of  this  mighty  blanket  of 
snow.  A  strange  land  surely  for 
a  traveller  to  elect  to  traverse,  and 
Lieutenant  Peary  tells  us  that 
on  this  frozen  Sahara  occurs  no 
form  of  life,  animal  or  vegetable, 
no  fragment  of  rock,  no  grain  of 
sand  is  visible.  The  traveller 
across  its  frozen  wastes  sees  out- 
side of  his  own  party  but  three 

*  "  Northward  over  the  '  Great  Ice.' "  A  narra- 
tive of  life  and  work  along  the  shores  and  upon  the 
Interior  Ice-Cap  of  Northern  Greenland  in  the 
years  1886,  1891-1897,  by  Robert  E.  Peary,  Civil 
Engineer,  U.S.N.,  with  maps,  diagrams,  and 
about  800  illustrations  in  a  vols.  London  : 
Methuen  &  Co.,  56,  Essex  Street,  W.C.,  1808. 


things  in  all  the  world,  namely, 
the  infinite  expanse  of  the  frozen 
plain,  the  infinite  dome  of  the 
cold  blue  sky,  and  the  cold  white 
sun.  Lieutenant  Peary  regarding 
Greenland  as  the  best  route  to 
the  Pole  aspired  to  determine  the 
Northern  limit  of  Greenland,  and 
it  was  in  1886  that  he  made  his 
first  reconnaissance  of  the  Inland 
ice,  and  this  was  followed  by  his 
expedition  of  1891-92,  when  with 
a  small  party,  which  included  his 
wife,  the  author  set  up  a  house  at 
McCormick  Bay,  and  with  one 
companion  made  a  journey  of 
twelve  hundred  miles,  which  en- 
abled him  to  settle  the  question 
as  to  the  insularity  of  Greenland 
by  determining  the  Northern 
shores. 

Very  interesting  is  the  informa- 
tion given  of  the  Smith  Sound 
Eskimos,  who  are  the  most 
Northerly  human  beings  in  the 
world,  their  little  tribe  numbers 
between  two  and  three  hundred 
in  all,  and  maintains  its  existence 
in  complete  isolation  and  inde- 
pendence under  the  utmost  stress 
of  savage  environment.  Without 
government,  without  religion, 
without  money  or  any  standard 
of  value,  without  written  lan- 
guage, without  property  except 
clothing  and  weapons,  their  food 
nothing  but  meat,  blood  and 
blubber,  without  salt  or  any  sub- 
stance of  vegetable  origin,  their 
clothing  the  skins  of  birds  and 
animals,  almost  their  only  two 
objects  in  life  something  to  eat 
and  something  with  which  to 
clothe  themselves,  and  their  sole 
occupation  the  struggle  for  these 
objects  with  habits  and  conditions 
of  life  hardly  above  the  animal, 
these  people  seem  at  first  to  be 
very  near  the  bottom  of  the  scale 
of  civilisation;  yet,  says  our  author, 
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"  closer  acquaintance  shows  them 
to  be  quick,  intelligent  ingenious 
and  thoroughly  human. 

"  To  them  such  an  ordinary 
thing  as  a  piece  of  wood  was  just 
as  unattainable  as  is  the  moon  to 
the  petulant  child  who  cries  for 
it,  and  so  a  man  offered  me  his 
dogs,  and  sledge,  and  furs,  for  a 
bit  of  board  as  long  as  himself, 
another  offered  his  wife  and  two 
children  for  a  shining  knife,  and 
a  woman  offered  me  everything 
that  she  had  for  a  needle.11 

There  is  much  entertaining 
reading  as  well  as  a  series  of 
photographs  dealing  with  this 
tribe,  and  the  author  says,  "When 
I  recall  the  miserable  wretches 
along  the  West  Coast  of  Boffin 
Bay,  vile  with  disease,  vitiated 
with  rum,  tobacco,  and  contact 
with  the  whalers,  and  then  think 
of  my  uncontaminated  pure- 
blooded  vigorous  faithful  little 
tribe,  I  say,  "  No,  God  grant  no 
civilisation  to  curse  them."  The 
expedition  of  1893-95  was  fraught 
with  ill-success  and  the  explorer 
had  to  face  misfortune  at  every 
turn.  Illness  amongst  the  men 
and  an  epidemic  amongst  the 
dogs  caused  the  return  of  the  first 
expedition  after  they  had  pro- 
ceeded some  hundred  and  twenty 
miles.  The  loads  had  to  be 
lightened  by  leaving  a  depdt  of 
pemmican  and  other  necessaries, 
which  were  to  be  picked  up 
upon  the  next  journey;  unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  drift  of 
snow  so  completely  concealed 
the  stores,  and  the  post  which 
should  have  marked  their  posi- 
tion that  the  goods  were  never 
recovered. 

Stress  of  weather  and  shortness 
of  provisions  enforced  another 
volte  face  and  a  rapid  hustle  for 
home  when  the  distance  of  five 
hundred  miles  was  covered  in 
twenty-three  days,  reduced  the 
men  to  a  state  of  complete  col- 


lapse, whilst  all  the  dogs  save  one 
had  perished. 

A  feature  of  these  expeditions 
over  the  Great  Ice  is  that  upon 
two  occasions  Lieutenant  Peary 
was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  who* 
moreover,  gave  birth  to  a  child  in 
that  comfortless  country,  and  we 
could  wish  that  this  intrepid  lady 
had  contributed  some  expression 
of  her  views  and  experiences  of 
the  far  North.  This  is  a  practical 
book  by  a  practical  man,  th& 
author  warns  us  in  the  preface 
"  the  reader  will  find  no  padding, 
my  constant  aim  has  been  con- 
densation." The  reader  is  assisted 
by  a  vast  number  of  illustrations, 
and  the  whole  publication  is  well 
worthy  of  Messrs.  Methuen's  high 
standard  of  excellence. 

The  publishers  of  that  valuable 
work,  "  The  Encyclopaedia  of 
Sport,"  continue  to  adhere  to- 
their  custom  of  reprinting  in 
handy  form  their  articles  upon 
the  chief  sports  which  are  dealt 
with  in  the  series  so  ably  edited 
by  the  late  Lord  Suffolk  and  his. 
colleagues.  The  task  of  writing 
upon  "  Rowing  and  Punting  "* 
was  encrusted  to  two  eminent 
authorities,  for  the  old  Dark  Blue 
President,  Mr.  D.  H.  McLean,  is 
now  as  good  a  coach  as  he  has. 
been  an  oar,  and  that  means  a 
great  deal,  whilst  Mr.  W.  H. 
Grenfell  has  not  only  made  a 
great  name  in  the  rowing  world, 
but  has  also  distinguished  himself 
by  winning  the  Amateur  Cham- 
pionship of  the  Thames  at 
punting.  There  have  been  from 
time  to  time  such  varied  discus- 
sions upon  the  subject  of  training 
a  crew  for  a  race  that  it  may  be- 
of  interest  to  quote  Mr.  McLean's 
regulations  for  the  training  of 
most  modern  crews : — 


*  "  Rowing  and  Punting,"  by  D.  H.  McLean  and 
W.  H.  Grenfell,  with  contributions  by  R.  P.  P. 
Rowe  and  B.  F.  Robinson.  The  Suffolk  Sporting 
Series.  Lawrence  &  Bullen,  16,  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden.     Fancy  boards,  8vo,  is.     1898. 
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7  a.m. — Called.     Dress  in  flannels. 

7.15  a.m. — Half  glass  of  milk  and  a 
biscuit ;  go  for  walk  of  about  two  miles ; 
sharp  sprint  for  about  200  yards ;  on  return 
tub  and  dress. 

8.30  a.m. — Breakfast,  1$  cups  of  tea, 
fish,  eggs,  cutlets,  &c. 

11  a.m. — Work  on  the  river. 

I  p.m. — Lunch,  $  pint  beer,  cold  meat, 
salad. 

3  p.m. — Work  on  the  river. 

6.30  p.m. — Dinner,  fish,  entree,  joint, 
milk  puddings,  and  fruit,  l  pint  of  beer, 
I  glass  of  port. 

9.55  p.m.— A  cup  of  water  gruel  or 
barley  water  and  a  biscuit. 

10  to  10.30  p.m. — Bed. 

"  Old  Flies  in  New  Dresses " 
is  the  title  of  an  interesting  little 
volume  by  Mr.  Charles  Edward 
Walker.  Mr.  Walker  is  an  en- 
thusiastic angler,  and  as  the  result 
of  close  observation  and  careful 
-experiment  would  appear  to  have 
arrived  at  a  much  improved 
method  of  dressing  artificial  flies. 
Mr.  Walker  says,  "  There  has 
been  much  discussion  recently  as 
to  whether  trout  have  the  power 
of  discriminating  between  different 
colours,  but  no  one  has  ever  cast 
a  doubt  on  their  power  of  dis- 
criminating between  different 
shapes ;  yet  in  most  of  these 
imitations  it  is  not  the  colour  that 
is  wrong  but  the  shape.  The 
wings  01  a  fly  undoubtedly  play 
a  most  important  part  in  forming 
the  outline  and  consequently  the 
general  appearance  of  the  fly. 
Therefore,  if  they  are  not  put  in 
the  natural  position  the  whole 
contour  of  the  imitation  must  be 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
natural  fly.  It  seems,  however, 
that  there  is  practically  but  one 
recognised  position  for  the  wings 
of  the  artificial  fly,  and  no  one 
seems  to  have  realised  the  fact 
that  the  wings  of  a  May-fly  do 
not  lie  in  the  same  relative  posi- 

*  "  Old  Flics  in  New  Dresses."  How  to  dress 
dry  flies  with  the  wines  in  the  natural  position, 
.and  some  new  wet  flies,  by  Charles  Edward 
Walker,  illustrated  by  the  author  and  Eld  ward 
Wilson.  London :  Lawrence  &  Bullen,  Limited, 
16,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden.  8vo.     1898. 


tion  to  the  body  as  do  those  of 
the  Blue-bottle,  whilst  in  the  case 
of  the  Alder  there  is  a  further 
marked  distinction  from  both. 
Mr.  Walker  maintains  that  the 
wings  in  the  different  families  of 
flies  upon  which  trout  and  gray- 
ling feed  lie  when  at  rest  in  three 
distinct  positions  in  relation  to 
their  bodies,  and  that  the  fly 
which  is  dressed  the  most  closely 
to  resemble  the  natural  insect  at 
rest  will  be  the  most  killing 
imitation.  The  author  is  sup- 
ported in  his  views  by  experiments 
which  he  and  others  have  made 
fishing  with  an  Alder  dressed  by 
Mr.  Walker  on  the  same  cast 
with  Alders  dressed  on  the  old 
system,  when  Mr.  Walker's  fly 
has  been  most  successful,  and 
Mr.  H.  H.  Brown  has  collected 
valuable  evidence  in  support  of 
the  theory  by  throwing  a  number 
of  real  Alders  on  to  the  water 
from  a  bridge,  when  the  result 
of  his  observation  was  that  when 
in  killing  the  fly  he  had  disturbed 
the  natural  position  of  the  wings 
not  one  of  the  fish  would  look  at 
it ;  while  if  the  wings  remained 
in  the  normal  condition  of  rest 
the  fly  was  always  taken.  This 
occurred  time  after  time  and  not 
once  was  the  fly  with  the  wings 
in  an  unnatural  position  taken, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  not  a  single 
fly  with  its  wings  in  the  natural 
position  of  rest  was  allowed  to 
pass ;  moreover,  once  or  twice  the 
fish  came  up  to  look  at  a  fly  whose 
wings  had  been  disarranged  but 
on  getting  close  to  it  they  always 
drew  back. 

Mr.  Walker  seems  to  establish 
his  theory  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, and  excluding  the  Epheme- 
ridae,  whose  wings  in  the  imitations 
now  sold  are  in  the  natural 
position,  he  proceeds  to  deal  with 
the  Sialidae,  Trichoptera,  Diptera 
and  Perlidae,  and  gives  a  careful 
and  most  minute  description  of 
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the  position  in  which  the  wings 
of  the  imitations  of  these  flies 
shonld  be  put.  With  regard  to 
wet  fly  fishing  Mr.  Walker  has 
the  courage  of  his  convictions 
and  says,  "  That  a  trout  or  any 
other  fish  could  possibly  mistake 
a  wet  fly  used  in  the  regular  wet 
fly  way  for  the  natural  fly  of 
which  it  is  supposed  to  be  an 
imitation,  was  always  to  my  mind 
a  very  doubtful  question,  but  now 
it  is  so  no  longer,  I  am  sure  the 
fish  takes  it  for  something  else." 
Here  Mr.  Walker  touches  upon 


a  topic  which  has  been  much 
discussed  from  time  to  time,  and 
he  brings  cogent  arguments  to 
prove  his  contention  that  the  fish 
takes  a  wet  fly  to  be  one  of  the 
very  large  number  of  insects  living 
in  fresh  waters  and  possessing  the 
power  of  moving  through  it.  Mr. 
Walker  goes  more  deeply  into 
theory  than  the  ordinary  angler 
might  care  to  do,  and  for  those 
who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
the  genesis  of  fly-fishing  there  is 
much  good  to  be  gathered  from 
the  pages  of  this  little  work. 


Notes  on  Croquet. 


A  phenomenon  in  the  sporting 
history  of  the  past  five  years  has 
been  the  revival  of  this  game  in 
its  most  scientific  form,  which 
seems  at  last,  in  the  closing  years 
of  this  energetic  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, to  have  really  taken  the 
town  (Wimbledon,  to  wit)  and 
the  provinces  by  storm. 

The  orthodox  "All  England" 
game  —  we  may  remind  the 
reader,  seeing  that  the  elementary 
and  antiquated  form  of  the  game 
is  by  no  means  extinct— is  played 
with  the  "  six-hoop  setting  "  (the 
route  being  "round  the  outside 
and  down  the  middle  ")  on  a  court 
35  yards  long  by  28  wide,  accord- 
ing to  principles  shortly  expounded 
in  our  issue  of  July,  1897.  The 
mastery  of  the  "four-ball  break," 
corner  and  boundary  play,  and 
the  "  rush  "  remain  the  essentials 
of  the  science,  and  which  has  no 
doubt  been  materially  developed 
by  the  leading  players.  Perhaps 
the  points  most  requiring  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  average 
amateur  are  "  approaching  "  and 
placing,  more  especially  what  may 
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be  called  "  long-distance  placing." 
This  latter,  as  illustrated  by  the 
diagonal  drive  to  the  far  corner 
hoop  (in  the  four- ball  break)  is  of 
immense  importance.  It  is  now 
an  axiom  that  the  four-inch  hoop 
is  only  to  be  safely  run  by  means 
of  a  ball  previously  placed  close  to 
it,  and  that  that  ball  (to  which  you 
are  to  get  by  means  of  a  take-off 
from  the  ball  left  in  the  centre) 
cannot  very  well  be  too  near  the 
hoop.  As  to  the  "  approach  "  in 
itself  on  such  fast  grounds  as  we 
have  had  of  late,  the  commonest 
difficulty  is  to  avoid  hitting  the 
ball  too  hard  and  over-running. 
But,  apart  from  that,  there  is  a 
particular  style  of  stroke  that 
should  be  mastered  for  the  pur- 
pose, a  stiff  slow  drive,  bordering 
on  a  roll,  with  the  mallet  held 
very  tight  and  rather  short — the 
exact  antithesis  of  the  light  quick 
"smack"  desirable  for  the 
"rush."  For  an  approach,  in 
fact,  the  ball  should  be,  as  it  were, 
positively  grasped  by  the  rough 
end  of  the  mallet.  For  the 
"  rush  "  there  should  be  as  little 
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contact  as  possible,  so  that  the 
force  of  the  stroke  shall  not,  by 
retarding  the  roll  of  the  ball, 
cause  it  to  jump.  Of  "  splitting  " 
and  "angle-play"  (which  for 
some  curious  reason  seems  always 
a  special  stumbling-block  to  lady 
players)  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak, 
since  only  experience,  with  an  oc- 
casional reference  to  the  diagrams 
in  the  late  Mr.  Walter  Peel's 
manual,  can  teach  or  explain  it. 

The  immensely  extended  prac- 
tice of  the  scientific  game  during 
the  past  few  years  has,  on  the 
whole,  brought  up  very  few  im- 
portant suggestions  of  reform. 
But  the  Committee  of  the  All 
England  Association  will  probably 
have  to  reconsider  the  familiar 
and  still  vexed  question  of 
"  Pegging-out."  Theoretically,  of 
course,  to  go  to  the  philosophic 
root  of  the  matter,  its  legality  is 
the  essence  of  the  game  in  its 
simplest  form,  and  only  the  use  of  two 
balls  converted  it  into  an  anomaly 
and,  in  some  opinions,  a  grievance. 
[In  no  other  game,  to  the  best  of 
our  belief,  can  the  scoring  of  a 
given  point  by  one  player  consti- 
tute in  one  case  a  victory  for  him, 
and  in  the  other  a  defeat !] 
Then  the  practice  was  limited  to 
"  rovers" — an  arbitrary  inroad  on 
the  simplicity  of  the  game,  origin- 
ated naturally  enough  by  a  sense 
of  the  disproportion  between  the 
advantage  gained  by  the  step  (of 
putting  half  the  enemy's  force  hots 
de  combat)  and  the  facility  of  its 
execution.  This  limitation  cer- 
tainly confuses  the  theory  of 
making  points  which  merely  re- 
quires that  a  ball  should  "  pass 
through  "  (a  hoop)  or  "  strike  " 
(a  peg)  without  asking  what  par- 
ticular ball  propelled  it. 

Should  it  then  be  laid  down — 
as  some  would  propose — that  "  no 
player  may  under  any  circum- 
stances cause  an  opponent's  ball 
to  make  a  point?  "     It  would,  we 


think,  be  the  least  inconvenient 
of  two  alternative  amendments  to 
the  existing  game,  if  "  pegging- 
out  "  were  barred  altogether.  In 
any  case,  it  should  not  be  allow- 
able, as  under  the  existing  Tour- 
nament Rules,  for  any  two  oppo- 
nents to  "  contract  out  of  it,"  at 
their  option,  for  this  means  that 
not  all  the  competitors  are  playing 
the  same  game,  which  is  surely  the 
essence  of  a  satisfactory  tourna- 
ment. 

A  minor  question  as  to  a  player 
(striking  at  and)  missing  his  own 
ball  should  be  finally  settled.  Such 
misses,  it  may  be  said,  are  not 
common,  nor  are  they  when  the 
ball  is  in  the  open.  But  in  a 
recent  match  at  Wimbledon  a 
player  having  been  very  securely 
"  wired "  (it  was,  we  believe, 
barely  possible  for  him  to  hit  his 
ball)  proceeded  to  deliberately 
hammer  the  wire  some  thirteen 
times  in  succession,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  ironware  of  the 
A.E.U.C.A.,  but  to  no  other  result 
but  the  amusement  of  bystanders. 
This  should  somehow  be  rendered 
illegal  on  grounds  of  mere  economy 
and  common-sense. 

Could  not  the  rule  be  assimilated 
to  that  of  Golf ;  though  of  course 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
croquetist  should  rise  at  one 
bound  to  the  exalted  moral  plane 
upon  which  the  golfer  disports 
himself.     He  must  have  time. 

Difficulties  as  to  whether  a 
gentleman  (or  even,  perhaps,  a 
lady)  was  "  hitting "  or  merely 
"  aiming  "  might  conceivably  arise ; 
but  then — there  are  "nagging" 
players  who  will  raise  questions 
about  everything,  and  they  must 
be  left  to  themselves,  and  to  the 
gradual  growth  of  a  general  tone 
and  standard  of  honour  as  precise 
as  their  own.  Some  persons  are 
asking,  we  hear,  for  more  pro- 
fessional referees  and  umpires. 
We  fear  there  is  not  much  likeli- 
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hood  of  the  development  of  such 
a  class,  and  have  been  much 
struck  (at  recent  first-class  tourna- 
ments) with  the  satisfactory  ex- 
tent to  which  their  services  can 
be  and  are  dispensed  with.  An 
expert  or  two  on  the  ground  and 
within  reach  of  appeal  on  a 
knotty  point,  an  occasional  wit- 
ness called  in  from  among  the 
spectators  to  say  whether  a  given 
ball  was  actually  struck  or  not, 
seems  really  all  that  is  necessary. 
To  conclude  with  a  word  on 
the  head  (if  one  may  be  pardoned 
the  jeu  d'csprit)  of  the  mallet,  the 
question  whether  the  "  rubber 
end "  should  be  allowed  or  en- 
couraged has  agitated  many  minds. 
The  "  true  intent"  of  the  invention 
was,  of  course,  to  facilitate  "  roll- 
ing," especially  in  the  interests  of 
the  feebler  sex,  a  stroke  with  the 
rubber  effecting  easily  what  re- 
quired, at  any  rate  on  the  40  yard 
court,  a  laborious  effort  with  the 
wood.  But  this  is  not  the  whole 
matter.  To  the  common  inquiry, 
what  is  the  use  of  such  a  "  con- 
traption" ?  we  heard  a  knowing 
player  once  make  answer,  "  Why, 
when  you  make  a  bad  stroke, 
don't  you  see  ?  you  can  rub  it  out," 
a  reply  not  devoid  of  malicious 
significance.  The  cautious  player's 
maxim  should  be  "  a  quiet  rubber, 
if  you  please  "  (the  "  contraption  " 
is  alarmingly  noiseless  to  the  in- 
experienced ear),  "  but — no  "  (in- 


audible) "  foul  strokes."  A  recent 
addition  to  the  rules,  allowing  both 
players  carte  blanche  in  the  matters 
of  f.s.,  supplies  a  reasonable 
remedy  to  this  occasional  griev- 
ance. 

On  the  whole,  though  rather  in 
favour  of  limiting  the  implements 
of  play  to  wood  and  wood  alone, 
we  do  not  think  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  prohibit  so  simple  and 
popular  a  device  which,  after  all, 
anyone  who  pleases  can  adopt. 

A  small  series  of  minor  changes 
(the  principal  being  the  reduction 
in  size  of  the  court  from  40  x  32 
to  35  x  28  yards)  was  only  to  be 
expected  in  the  process  of  popu- 
larising the  game.  Much  the 
same,  in  fact,  was  the  case  with 
the  early  stages  of  lawn  tennis. 

But  now  that  Croquet  seems  to 
have  thoroughly  established  its 
position,  the  energies  of  the 
A.E.C.A.  should  be  centred  in 
the  first  instance  upon  eliminating 
any  real  obscurities  (we  believe 
they  are  very  few)  in  the  existing 
rules,  and  "rounding  off"  as  far 
as  possible  (though  no  pastime,  of 
course,  is  conducted  on  perfectly 
logical  principles)  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  a  game  which  clearly 
has  decided  merits  but  requires,  if 
anything,  to  be  simplified  and 
rendered  "  easier  to  remember  " 
for  the  average  sporting  intelli- 
gence. 

G.  H.  P. 
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York  Summer  Meeting. — Be- 
tween Goodwood  and   Doncaster 
it   is  not  easy  to  become  really 
enthusiastic    in    racing    matters. 
The  holiday  fever  seizes  us,  and 
only  those   to  whom,  chiefly  for 
mercenary  reasons,  the    Turf  is 
the  be-all  and  end-all  of  existence, 
prefer  the  racecourse  to  the  sea- 
side or  continent.     With  Society 
yachting  becomes  an  engrossing 
occupation,  though  one's  share  in 
it  may  be  confined  to  paying  high 
prices  for  house  accommodation  at 
Rydeor  Cowes,  and  exhibiting  one- 
self wherever  one  is  most  likely  to 
be  seen.    Very  shortly  after  Good- 
wood preparations  for  the  Twelfth 
engross  the  attention   of  a  con- 
siderable section ;  and  before  the 
grouse    shooters    are    well    back 
again  from  Scotland  the  First  of 
September  arrives.     Whether  for 
recuperative  purposes  after  strain 
of  work,  or  merely  because  it  is 
the  correct    thing  to  do   at   the 
moment,     the     pleasant    custom 
amongst  us  of  temporarily  desert- 
ing our  thresholds  and  reassem- 
bling at  other  more  or  less  remote 
spots,     and     there     abandoning 
ourselves  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
.hour,  is  annually  on  the  increase, 
rather    than    the    reverse.      The 
finer  the  weather,  the  more  people 
fly  from  the    vicinity  of    towns, 
and  the   longer  they  stay  away, 
with  the  result  that  such  resorts 
as  racecourses  are  comparatively 
deserted.       The       extraordinary 
weather  that  has  prevailed  during 
the  height  of  the  holiday  season 
has     accentuated     the     features 
usually  prevailing,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  in  the  vicinity 
of  London   the  racing   has  been 
distinctly  de  trop. 

That  the  York  Summer  Meet- 
ing is  the  principal  of  the  two 
held  on  the  Knavesmire  we  are 
made    aware     by    the    enhanced 


prices  that   are  charged    in    the 
town  on  the  occasion.     Possibly 
high  prices  are  a  form  of  protec- 
tion of  those  who  can  afford  to  pay 
them,   by  keeping  things  select, 
and   this   is   perhaps    the   reason 
why  so  many  are  content  to  grin 
and  bear.     York  Summer  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  nicest  of  meetings 
to  attend,  the  crowding  not  being 
inconvenient,  and  on  the  present 
occasion  the  order  maintained  was 
in  pleasant  contrast  to  the  experi- 
ences undergone  at  some  gather- 
ings   elsewhere.      The    principal 
races  run  at  the  meeting  are  none  of 
them  of  the  epoch-making  order, 
although   carrying  with    them    a 
certain  amount  of  interest.     The 
Prince  of  Wales1  Stakes   is  one 
of    those    races    that  provide    a 
substantial  sum  for  mediocrities, 
and  this  year  St.  Estelle  took  the 
885  sovs.  net  that  accrue  to  the 
winner.     Fortalice,   who   won    it 
in  1896,  followed  up  the  success 
by  winning  the  Yorkshire  Oaks 
in  the  following  year.     Simylla, 
last  year's  winner  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales'     Plate,    endeavoured     to 
follow  in  the   footsteps  of  Fort- 
alice, but  vainly,  the  race  going  to 
Fairmile,  to  whom  Lowood  alto- 
gether failed    to    concede    14IDS. 
The  Lonsdale  Stakes  is  mentioned 
because      the     South    American 
horse,     Imperio,     ridden    by    J. 
Torterolo,  son  of  the  owner,  won 
in  the  easiest   fashion,   although 
nothing  could    have    been    more 
out  of  consonance  with  English 
notions  of  riding  than  his  finish, 
and  also  because  the  owner,  who 
has  a  curious  weakness  for  betting 
"  ready,"    seeing    what    are    the 
facilities  for  doing  so  on  credit, 
was    promptly    relieved     of    the 
bundle  of  notes  that  accrued  from 
his    success.     And    the    ring    at 
York  was  particularly  well  kept. 
The  form   in   the  Great   Ebor 
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Handicap  was  nothing  much,  for 
Invincible  II.,  with  231b.  from 
Barford,  won.  The  defeat  of 
Wolfs  Hope  and  Politesse  by 
Rosana  in  the  Convivial  Produce 
Stakes  told  us  little;  and  the 
uncertainty  that  prevails  amongst 
the  three-year-olds  was  well  main- 
tained in  the  Duke  of  York  Stakes, 
The  Virginian,  with  6  to  4  on 
him,  going  down  before  Pheon 
and  Heckler.  The  result  of  the 
Gimcrack  Stakes  took  the  breath 
away.  The  respective  perform- 
ances at  Ascot  and  Goodwood  of 
Simonside  and  Queen  Fairy 
seemed  to  put  Simonside  in  a 
class  above  the  filly.  Since 
running  at  Ascot  Galopin  Lassie 
had  been  doing  badly,  though 
there  were  excuses,  and  Quassia 
had  done  nothing  wonderful. 
These  four  figured  in  the  gst.  and 
over  lot,  with  a  few  pounds  only 
between  them,  and  no  one  could 
have  anticipated  that  Queen 
Fairy  would  be  the  one  to  wait 
on  the  others  to  the  distance  and 
then  simply  sail  past  with  su- 
preme ease.  Simonside  was 
probably  amiss,  for  he  finished 
but  fifth.  To  complete  the  tale 
of  upsets,  Greenan,  in  the  Great 
Yorkshire  Stakes,  beat  Batt  by  a 
neck,  though  in  receipt  of  but 
3lb. 

Derby  Summer  Meeting.— 
This  meeting  always  suffers  from 
the  holidays,  and  before  it  was 
over  people  were  asking  them- 
selves what  the  third  day's  racing 
was  for,  looking  at  its  extreme 
poverty.  The  chief  events  of  the 
^meeting  are  the  Champion 
Breeders'  Biennial  Foal  Stakes, 
the  two-year-old  portion  of  which 
is  run  on  the  first  day  and  the 
three-year-old  portion  on  the 
second  day.  Last  year,  it  will  be 
remembered,  Champ  de  Mars 
filled  second  place  to  Disraeli  in 
this  race,  and  again  was  he 
doomed  to  defeat  in  the  three-year- 


old  race,  Dieudonne  beating  him 
very  easily  indeed  at  even  weights. 
The  new  race,  for  two-year-olds, 
the  fifth  of  the  series,  was  won  by 
Oreo,  by  Orvieto,  out  for  the 
second  time,  who  beat  Le  Blizon, 
by  Xaintrailles,  and  originally  of 
the  Lebaudy  stud,  also  out  for 
the  second  time,  by  a  head. 
Bridegroom  II.  ran  up  to  his 
looks,  and  won  the  Peveril  of  the 
Peak  Stakes. 

Sandown  September  Meeting. 
— This  promised  some  tolerable 
sport,  the  names  of  several  good 
horses  being  on  the  card,  but  the 
attendances  on  the  two  days  were 
slack,  that  of  the  Saturday  parti- 
cularly so.  Nun  Nicer  picked  up 
a  few  hundreds  to  go  on  with  by 
cantering  over  for  the  September 
Stakes  against  a  solitary  opponent, 
the  odds  on  her  being  50  to  i- 
Strange  to  say,  in  the  next  race 
the  odds  were  50  to  1  against  the 
winner,  though  more  was  laid 
here  and  there.  This  was  one  of 
Mr.  Torterolo's  little  surprises, 
and  a  surprise  indeed  it  was,  for 
no  one  could  have  anticipated  the 
success  of  Urugayo,  although 
receiving  14  lb.  from  the  Noble 
Duchess  Colt,  who  won  the  very 
valuable  National  Breeders'  Pro- 
duce Stakes  here  in  July.  We 
still  think  that  the  Noble  Duchess 
Colt  would  have  won  had  he  been 
judiciously  ridden,  but  it  was 
simply  suicidal  of  Weldon  to  send 
him  along,  with  his  gst.  iolb. 
burden,  at  his  very  hardest,  espe- 
cially on  so  trying  a  five  furlong 
course  as  that  at  Sandown. 

Doncaster. — For  the  first  time 
since  Goodwood  can  the  racing 
world  be  said  to  have  foregathered 
at  Doncaster,  though  plenty  there 
are  who  do. not  attend  this  meet- 
ing. Doncaster  is  the  centre  of 
attraction  from  literally  every  part 
of  the  country  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  race-goers.  Speaking  of  the 
enormous  masses  that  cover  the 
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free  portions  of  the  moor  the 
crowd  is  to  be  preferred  to  that 
associated  with  Epsom.  There 
is  more  eagerness  to  participate 
in  the  sport  that  is  going  on,  and 
less  keenness  to  attain  to  the 
dubious  beatitude  of  drunkenness. 
The  spectacle  of  those  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  proceeding 
along  the  splendid  London  road 
and  debouching  on  to  the  town 
moor  is  one  that  has  been  annually 
recurrent  for  a  very  long  period, 
but  we  should  say  that  never 
before  on  one  day  have  more 
people  undertaken  the  short  pil- 
grimage from  station  to  course 
thanon  the  St.  Leger  day  last.  The 
first  day  was  phenomenal  for  that 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  and  the 
fine  average  was  maintained 
throughout.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  weather  assisted,  which  would 
tend  to  show  what  a  sturdy  race 
we  are  and  how  indifferent  to 
personal  discomfort  when  in  pur- 
suit of  sport,  for  such  intense  heat 
as  prevailed  is  happily  rare  with 
us.  If  one  could  only  be  prepared 
at  a  moment's  notice  with  tropical 
clothing  it  would  not  matter,  but 
by  the  time  that  one  has  hurriedly 
brought  together  a  few  things  ap- 
propriate to  such  burning  heat,  the 
wind  veers  round  and  the  clothing 
may  not  be  wanted  again  for  some 
years.  We  are  always  blaming 
ourselves  and  one  another  for  not 
being  prepared  with  clothing  ap- 
propriate to  great  heat ;  but  who 
can  foretell  when  that  is  coming  ? 
A  man  who  would  be  prepared 
for  every  change  in  our  fickle 
climate  must  be  possessed  of  an 
extensive  wardrobe  and  carry  a 
large  proportion  of  it  about  with 
him.  The  racing  people  who 
fight  the  weather  best  by  means 
of  clothing  are  the  book-makers, 
who  vary  from  flannel  and  linen 
in  summer  to  fur  in  winter.  The 
going  had  been  fairly  good  at 
Derby,  especially  on  the  first  day, 


and  at  Doncaster  it  was  quite  as 
good  as  could  be  expected,  though 
it  got  very  hard  as  the  meeting 
progressed. 

The  recent  agitation  in  the 
matter  of  racecourse  roughs  had 
been  taken  to  heart  by  the  Don- 
caster  Town  Council,  who,  as  is 
known,  have  the  management  of 
the  meeting,  and  take  what  profits 
are  earned.  They  issued  a  notice 
in  the  press  to  the  effect  that 
strenuous  endeavours  would  be 
made  to  preserve  visitors  in  the 
town  as  well  as  on  the  course 
from  the  attentions  of  thieves,  and 
this  proved  to  be  no  empty  state- 
ment. Detectives  from  the  princi- 
pal towns  were  engaged,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  first  day  this 
body  was  harangued  by  the  Mayor, 
who  told  them  not  to  wait  for  the 
perpetration  of  atrocities,  but  re- 
move every  bad  character  directly 
found.  The  result  was  to  show 
what  can  be  done  if  the  will  to  do 
it  be  there.  One  notorious  leader 
of  a  pickpocket  gang,  which  does 
not  hesitate  to  resort  to  violence, 
was  seen  in  Tattersall's  ring.  He 
was  arrested,  and  on  the  following 
morning  was  charged  and  sen- 
tenced to  two  months'  imprison- 
ment, much  to  his  surprise,  no 
doubt.  It  will  be  something  of 
a  revelation  to  these  gentry  to 
discover  that  they  can  be  im- 
prisoned although  not  detected  in 
committing  any  crime,  and  if  all 
other  clerks  of  courses  will  make 
use  of  this  knowledge  the  path 
of  the  evildoer  will  be  clogged 
with  difficulty.  The  cleansing  of 
our  racecourses  is  a  very  urgent 
matter,  for  the  evil  has  assumed 
terrible  proportions.  The  notori- 
ous smells  of  Doncaster  were  less 
in  evidence  than  was  formerly  the 
case,  but  the  race- time  charges 
were  as  prevalent  as  ever.  One 
guinea  per  night  for  a  very  poor 
room  at  an  indifferent  inn  smacks 
of  extortion  of  a   virulent  type. 
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Fortunately,  there  is  no  reason  for 
staying  in  Doncaster,  the  train 
service  enabling  one  to  put  up  in 
one  of  several  towns  within  easy 
reach.  York,  in  Doncaster  week, 
seems  fuller  of  "  gentility  folk " 
than  on  the  occasion  of  its  own 
meeting. 

The  first  race  of  moment  was 
the  Champagne  Stakes.  At  San- 
down,  four  days  previously,  a 
Nursery  had  been  won  by  a  colt 
by  Rightaway,  out  of  Hall  Mark, 
the  property  of  Mr.  W;  Low,  and 
of  course  trained  at  Kingsclere. 
This  colt  was  one  of  five  that 
ran  for  the  Champagne  Stakes, 
the  other  four  being  Desmond, 
Musa,  Victoria  May  and  Matoppo. 
With  the  Nursery  Plate  form  to 
go  upon  one  could  scarcely  antici- 
pate the  success  of  the  Hall 
Mark  Colt,  looking  at  the  form 
previously  shown  by  Desmond 
and  Musa,  though  neither  of  these 
two  has  quite  come  on  as  one 
would  wish.  Desmond  and  Musa 
were  running  a  fine  race  for  the 
lead  when  Cannon  on  the  Hall 
Mark  Colt  swooped  down  upon 
them  and  won  by  three-quarters 
of  a  length.  Either  Mark  For'ard, 
as  the  winner  was  immediately 
named,  is  a  very  good  one,  or  the 
two-year-olds  are  destined  to 
make  as  poor  a  lot  of  three-year- 
olds  as  those  of  the  current  year. 
I  fear  the  latter  alternative. 

Jacquemart  was  all  the  rage  for 
the  Great  Yorkshire  Handicap, 
from  which  King  Crow  stood 
down,  and  if  he  was  the  good 
horse  he  was  claimed  to  be, 
winning  was  by  no  means  beyond 
him.  But  he  was  never  in  the 
race,  lightly  weighted  ones  in 
Viiliers,  Locarno  and  Invincible 
II.  setting  him  far  too  fast  a  pace. 
Nearly  everything  was  possessed 
of  form,  and  the  winner  turned  up 
in  Locarno. 

I  shall  always  think  that  a 
great  chance  of  winning  the  St. 


Leger  was  thrown  away  by  not 
running  Dieudonne.  Everyone 
had  become  convinced  of  the 
mediocrity  of  our  three-year-olds, 
and  it  was  anticipated  that  they 
would  go  on  beating  one  another 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  The 
firm  favouritism  of  Jeddah  was 
justified  by  previous  events, 
though,  with  the  ground  hard, 
anything  might  happen.  Accord- 
ing to  the  betting  quoted  in  the 
papers,  which  does  not  neces- 
sarily record  actual  bets  made, 
these  returns  being,  in  fact, 
much  open  to  scepticism,  Jeddah 
had  become  a  5  to  2  on  chance, 
and  there  were  plenty  of  people 
who,  by  judicious  hedging,  stood 
on  velvet.  It  was  therefore 
something  of  a  surprise  to  hear 
offers  to  take  6  to  4  directly 
betting  opened  on  the  course  on, 
the  Wednesday.  Of  course 
everyone  flew  to  everyone  else, 
enquiring  what  was  wrong.  But 
■nothing  was  wrong  with  Jeddah, 
and  the  sole  cause  for  his  going 
back  in  the  betting  was  the  com- 
ing on  of  Wildfowler,  upon  whom 
a  number  of  very  astute  people 
laid  out  considerable  sums  of 
money.  If  Wildfowler  had  real- 
ised all  that  had  been  expected 
of  him,  the  fancy  was  comprehen- 
sible, but  his  three-year-old 
displays  were  not  flattering. 
Darling  had  got  him  very  fit,  as 
he  would  do,  but  even  he  could 
not  fancy  him  to  beat  Jeddah, 
though  his  getting  a  place  was 
looked  upon  as  a  certainty.  So 
also  thought  the  bookmakers,  for, 
whilst  Wildfowler  started  at  10  to 
1  (after  touching  5  to  1)  to  win, 
his  price  for  "a  shop"  was  5  to 
4  on.  Disraeli  has  quite  gone 
to  the  bad,  and  looked  a  ghost 
of  his  former  self,  but  Ninus 
looked  well,  and  Dunlop  was 
the  gentleman  of  the  party,  so 
far  as  appearance  was  con- 
cerned.    Jeddah  looked  as  he  has 
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looked  on  several  previous  oc- 
casions, particularly  when  so 
much  money  was  thrown  away 
on  him  for  the  Two  Thousand 
Guineas.  Watts,  I  was  given  to 
understand,  had  a  presentiment 
that  he  would  be  beaten,  and 
this  presentiment  was  shared  by 
the  ring,  who  decreased  their 
demands  until,  at  one  time,  even 
money  was  taken,  the  starting 
price  being  6  to  5  on.  The  race 
was  run  at  a  good  pace,  but 
Jeddah  took  his  place  about  three 
furlongs  from  the  finish,  and 
drew  out  a  couple  of  lengths  or  so 
clear,  he  then  looking  all  over  a 
winner.  A  little  farther  on,  how- 
ever, Wildfowler  was  seen  coming 
up,  and  at  the  distance,  after  a 
brief  struggle,  he  went  ahead 
rather  easily  and  won  by  four 
lengths.  Thanks  to  the  pace- 
makers, the  time  was  fast,  though 
the  winner  is  141b.  or  more 
below  some  St.  Leger  winners 
that  have  gone  before.  Wood,  * 
'  never  having  won  the  St.  Leger 
previous  to  last  year,  now  wins 
another,  and  that  by  a  chance 
mount,  for  he  was  not  engaged 
before  Tuesday  afternoon.  It 
was  the  sort  of  waiting  race  that 
he  can  ride  as  well  as  anyone. 
The  theory  that  Jeddah  was 
beaten  by  the  hard  ground  will 
scarcely  hold,  for  Ascot  was  hard 
enough,  and  he  romped  home 
comfortably  enough  there.  As 
has  been  said  over  and  over  again, 
the  three-year-olds  are  a  poor  lot, 
and  as  such  may  be  expected  to 
show  in  and  out  running,  one 
winning  one  day  and  being  no- 
where the  next  time  out. 

Besides  the  winner  of  the  St. 
Leger,  Darling  served  up  a  couple 
of  very  warm  things  in  two  sons 
of  Kendal,  both  good-looking,  and 
one  of  them,  a  colt  out  of  Maid 
Marian,  in  receipt  of  I2lb.  from 
Wild  Irishman,  won  with  very 
nearly  that  in  hand.     In  the  Rous 


Plate,  Mr.  Gubbins'  St.  Valen- 
tine, who  made  a  favourable 
impression  when  he  won  the 
Kempton  Park  International 
Breeders'  Two-year-old  Stakes, 
showed  up  very  poorly,  and 
Galopin  Lassie. just  managed  to 
give  Multrue  12  lb.  and  a  short 
head  beating.  Seeing  what  a 
sprinter  is  Ugly,  the  task  set  him 
in  the  Portland  Plate,  of  giving 
5lb.  to  Eager,  did  not  seem  pre- 
posterous. But,  as  it  turned  out, 
Eager  could  have  won  on  level 
terms,  for  he  beat  Ugly  by  a 
couple  of  lengths,  which  confirmed 
all  that  has  been  said  of  his  bad 
luck  in  the  Stewards'  Cup,  though 
then  he  was  giving  Lucknow 
341b.  against  i81b.  at  Doncaster. 
However,  something  considerable 
may  be  taken  from  the  i61b. 
difference  for  Madden  taking  the 
place  of  an  apprentice.  On  the 
whole,  the  horses  seen  out  on  the 
four  days  were  not  a  brilliant  lot. 

"The  Turf."— Opening  a  book 
bearing  this  comprehensive  title, 
one  is  scarcely  to  be  blamed  for  ex- 
pecting something  out  of  the  com- 
mon, though  from  the  limited  size 
of  the  volume,  it  is  at  once  made 
clear  that  the  comprehensiveness 
cannot  be  in  the  way  of  complete- 
ness in  detail.  But,  although 
nothing  to  this  effect  is  stated  in 
the  preface,  as  it  might  well  be 
without  offending  the  proprieties, 
one  quickly  realises  that  the  work 
is  chiefly  a  reprint  of  the  chapters 
on  racing  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia 
of  Sport."  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  rather  like  breaking 
the  butterfly  on  the  wheel  to  criti- 
cise, as  though  one  had  before  one  a 
work  of  some  aspiration.  Written 
mainly  for  that  uninitiated  public 
which  is  likely  to  be  the  principal 
customer  for  a  cyclopaedia,  there 
is  not  so  much  as  might  be  expected 
to  attract  those  who  are  thorough- 
ly well-informed  in  the  breeding, 
training  and  racing  of  the  thorough- 
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bred,  the  various  departments  com- 
ing under  the  head  of  The  Turf 
being  necessarily  superficially 
treated.  Under  the  pseudonym 
of  "  Rapier,"  Mr.  Alfred  E.  T. 
Watson  has  gained  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  facile  and  entertaining 
sporting  journalist,  and  this  repu- 
tation is  maintained  in  the  pages 
before  one ;  the  reader  unac- 
quainted with  the  conduct  of  Turf 
matters  being  presented  with  a 
readable  narrative,  done,  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  could  be  ex- 
pected under  the  circumstances. 

In  matters  of  opinion  we  are 
entitled  to  differ  from  one  another, 
although  I  should  not  like  to  hint, 
as  does  Mr.  Watson,  that  there 
were  suspicions  as  to  Blair  Athol 
being  really  a  stayer,  seeing  what 
he  did  with  Blink  Bonny  at  two 
miles  in  private.  Barcaldine  may 
or  may. not  have  been  a  famous 
horse,  but  I  should  not  have  ven- 
tured to  leave  him  out  of  a  list  of 
such,  as  Mr.  Watson  has  done. 
Coming  to  facts  we  find  an 
astonishing  allusion  to  "the  Duke 
of  Portland's  Greyleg,  one  of  the 
few  greys  that  have  run  of  late 
years."  Greyleg  belonged  to  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  and  he  was 
not  a  grey,  though  there  were  suffi- 
cient grey  hairs  about  him  to  cause 
a  careless  observer  to  dub  him 
such.  Mr.  Watson  clearly  never 
examined  Greyleg's  muzzle,  and 
he  could  not  have  heard  it  was 
the  Duke  of  Westminster  who 
saw  in  Greyleg  the  racehorse, 
others  being  inclined  to  make  a 
hunter  of  him.  I  always  thought 
Lord  Clifden  was  a  bay,  but  Mr. 
Watson  calls  him  a  chestnut. 
Amongst  other  noticeable  errors 
which  it  will  be  as  well  to  rectify 
in  a  future  edition,  are  the  state- 
ments that  Achievement  never 
ran  as  a  four-year-old,  that 
Riviera  was  by  St.  Simon, 
Isonomy  being  the  sire,  and  that 
Robert     the     Devil     turned    the 


tables  on  Bend  Or  for  beating 
him  for  the  Epsom  Derby,  the 
exact  contrary  being  the  case. 

Death  of  Major  Egerton.  -  The 
demise  of  the  Jockey  Club  handi- 
capper  removes  one  of  the  most 
familiar  figures  from  the  race- 
course. Major  Eger ton's  death 
was,  unhappily,  far  from  being 
unanticipated,  for  as  far  back  as 
the  Newmarket  July  meetings  his 
wasted  appearance  foreboded  the 
worst.  It  was  a  painful  thing  to 
see  the  burly  form  wasting  away 
before  one's  very  eyes ;  but  no- 
thing would  keep  the  Major  from 
his  work.  That  he  made  mistakes 
— very  bad  ones  at  times — was 
because  he  was  human,  but  he 
was  a  most  conscientious  worker. 
That  the  ideal  handicapper  will 
ever  be  found  is  not  probable. 
Indeed,  before  this  can  be  done 
one  must  have  an  idea  what  the 
perfect  handicapper  is,  and  on  this 
point  men  are  very  divided.  The 
'  Jockey  Club  are  now  experiment- 
ing with  a  triumvirate  of  handi- 
cappers ;  and  as  handicapping  is 
one  of  those  things  which  it  is  fair 
to  judge  by  results,  we  will  wait 
for  them.  Every  handicapper  is 
liable  to  become  unconsciously 
prejudiced  in  favour  of,  or  to  the 
disadvantage  of,  an  animal,  and 
with  three  people  at  work  to  check 
each  other,  idiosyncracies  of  this 
kind  are  likely  to  find  an  antidote. 
Then  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
handicapping  the  man  instead  of 
the  horse  ;  and  some  are  prone  to 
be  severe  on  owners  who  have 
won  a  few  of  their  handicaps.  The 
great  fault  of  almost  all  handi- 
cappers  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
tremendous,  not  to  say  impossible, 
tasks  that  are  set  good  horses. 
The  public  are  apt  to  judge  of  the 
excellence  of  a  handicap  by  the 
betting  on  it,  even  though  a  well- 
backed  favourite  does  not  win. 
The  many-headed  public  repre- 
sents, collectively,  a  good  judge  of 
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racing  matters,  and  if  it  cannot 
make  a  strong  favourite,  the 
handicapper  may  congratulate 
himself.  If  the  top  weight  beats 
the  bottom  weight  by  a  short 
head,  in  addition,  then  his  cup  of 
joy  should  be  brimming  over. 

The  Empress  of  Austria.-— 
The  intelligence  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Empress  of  Austria 
has  been  received  in  hunting 
circles,  as  elsewhere,  with  pro- 
found regret.  So  far  as  one 
knows  her  Majesty  hunted  in 
England  before  she  went  to  the 
Pytchley  country  in  1878.  As 
long  ago  as  the  year  1874,  she  had 
a  day's  cub-hunting  with  the  Bel- 
voir,  and  probably  hunted  with 
some  other  packs  as  well.  She 
never  hunted  a  whole  season 
through  with  any  pack,  it  is  be- 
lieved, about  six  weeks  or  two 
months  being  about  the  limit  of 
the  Empress's  stay.  She  very 
much  enjoyed  her  sojourn  with 
the  Pytchley,  and  she  would  have 
made  another  visit  to  Ireland  had 
it  not  been  for  the  somewhat  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  country,  so 
the  Empress  went  to  Cheshire 
instead,  where  for  two  seasons, 
or  parts  of  seasons,  she  rented 
that  fine  old  place  Combermere 
Abbey.  Its  stables  had  not  been 
filled  for  a  long  time,  and  they 
required  a  good  deal  of  doing  up 
for  the  reception  of  the  Empress's 
stud.  And  what  horses  she  used 
to  ride,  not  in  Cheshire  only,  but 
in  Ireland  and  Northamptonshire ! 
Capt.  Middleton  was  her  pilot  in 
the  Pytchley  country,  and  for  the 
first  season  in  Cheshire ;  but 
during  her  second  the  duty  of 
showing  the  way  to  the  Empress 
devolved  upon  Col.  Rivers  Bulke- 
ley,  and  a  better  man  could  not 
have  been  selected,  as  he  knew 
to  the  proverbial  T,  how  to  ride 
over  Cheshire  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries.  In  the  matter  of 
presents  the    late    Empress  was 


most  free-handed ;  nobody  who 
ever  ministered  to  her  comfort  or 
convenience  was  forgotten  when 
the  time  came  for  her  to  depart. 
Like  most  of  her  nationality,  the 
late  Empress  was  a  fine  horse- 
woman, and  had  she  in  addition 
to  having  been  thoroughly  taught 
riding — as  she  was — been  accus- 
tomed to  hunt  in  England  from 
her  early  years,  she  could  probably 
have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet 
to  any  English  equestrienne. 
Her  nerve  was  excellent ;  where- 
ever  her  pilot  thought  fit  to  go 
she  went  too;  and  the  writer  of 
these  lines  well  remembers  how 
still  she  sat  on  one  occasion  when 
her  horse  made  a  trifling  mistake, 
as  the  best  of  horses  will,  after 
landing  over  a  fence.  There  was 
no  pulling  at  the  reins  or  riding 
the  bridle ;  the  Empress  sat  quite 
still  in  her  saddle,  and  the  well 
practised  hunter  recovered  him- 
self almost  directly. 

Cub-hunting. — There  are  no 
hunting  reports  which  are  so 
eagerly  scanned  as  those  of  cub- 
hunting.  Many  men  dislike  the 
early  rising  and  broken  days 
which  are  its  concomitants,  but 
every  hunting  man  wishes  to  know 
what  sort  of  supply  of  foxes  there 
are  in  the  country  he  hunts  in, 
and  he  should  wish  to  know 
whether  the  young  hounds  have 
entered  well.  However,  it  is  as 
well  that  we  do  not  all  want  to  go 
out  cubbing,  for  the  master  and 
huntsmen  prefer  not  to  have  a 
crowd.  Taking  a  general  survey 
of  the  reports  which  have  reached 
him,  the  writer  is  inclined  to  fore- 
tell a  good  fox  year.  Cubs  are 
generally  plentiful,  and  seem  for 
the  most  part  strong  and  wild.  As 
to  scent,  ground  has  been  too  hard 
and  dry  for  much  of  that,  nor  can 
we  hope  for  good  scent  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  unless 
we  are  blessed  with  good  rain  in 
the  late  autumn.     The  Pytchley 
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have  been  out  several  times,  and 
have  found  foxes  everywhere.  Mr. 
Corbet  and  Lord  Enniskillen,  in 
Cheshire,  have  done  perhaps  as 
well  as  anybody,  considering  the 
heat  and  dry  weather,  but  in  the 
Adderley  country  especially,  Mr. 
Corbet  seems  to  have  a  good 
stock  of  foxes.  The  Duke  of 
Sutherland  means  to  hunt  the 
North  Staffordshire  himself  once 
or  twice  a  week  during  the  cub- 
hunting  season.  In  Cornwall 
(north)  foxes  are  strong,  wild  and 
plentiful.  The  Shropshire  have 
begun  work,  but  the  hard  ground 
has  bothered  them  a  good  deal 
and  scent  has  been  wanting.  In 
Ireland  Mr.  Watson  has  begun  to 
hunt  in  Meath,  and  the  Muskerry 
have,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  surmounted 
their  difficulties,  and  have  found 
a  master  in  Mr.  Leader  who  will, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  able  to  induce 
the  inhabitants  to  preserve  foxes. 
The  Devon  and  Somerset.— 
A  friend  writes  :  "  We  shall  soon 
be  hunting  the  wild  red  deer  five 
or  six  days  a  week,  as  the  old 
pack,  with  Mr.  Sanders  as  hunts- 
man, will  give  one  or  two  addi- 
tional days  in  each  week,  and  Mr. 
Heathcote  Amory  has  begun  his 
season  with  his  father's  hounds, 
and  will  hunt  twice  a  week  as  last 
year.  On  September  5th  Anthony 
brought  sixteen  couples  of  hounds 
to  Curricombe  Post,  and  a  great 
crowd  gathered  to  meet  them. 
A  stag  was  killed  in  covert.  A 
second  stag  went  right  away  over 
the  stubble  and  then  turned  for 
the  open  moor.  The  going  was 
not  at  all  bad  considering,  and 
hounds  led  us  a  great  pace.  The 
finish  of  this  run  was  a  remark- 
able one.  Hounds  ran  right  up 
to  their  stag  in  the  open,  and  he 
turned  to  bay  in  the  most  gallant 
manner,  and,  beating  them  off, 
took  soil  near  Marsh  Bridge, 
where  he  was  soon  pulled  down 
in  the  water. 


The  Oakley.— Notwithstanding 
the  prolonged  drought,  the  late- 
ness of  harvest  operations,  and 
the  consequent  impediment  to 
cub  -  hunting,  Mr.  P.  A.  O. 
Whitaker  succeeded  in  opening 
the  ball  on  August  30th.  The 
fixture,  Radwell  Bridge,  and  a 
capital  scenting  morning,  enabled 
him  to  mark  his  first  attempt  with 
blood,  the  doghounds  killing  a  cub 
in  the  Ashes  after  some  trying 
work.  At  Stevington,  on  the  3 1st, 
with  the  bitch  pack  out,  matters 
were  not  quite  so  rosy,  and  al- 
though their  task  was  if  anything 
more  arduous, .  they  returned  to 
kennel  without  their  just  reward. 
There  was  satisfaction,  however, 
for  the  master  in  finding  a  great 
show  of  cubs  in  Great  Oaks  and 
the  surrounding  spinneys,  while 
at  least  one  member  of  the  hunt 
could  have  been  put  upon  his 
oath  that  the  ground  was  hard,  if 
the  rattle  he  occasioned  when  he 
embraced  Mother  Earth  from  the 
too  highly  arched  back  of  an  over- 
fresh  steed  may  be  taken  as  any 
criterion  of  his  experiences.  The 
ungallant  animal  added  insult  to 
injury  by  careering  at  his  best 
pace  across  country  oblivious  of 
the  tender  care  its  owner  would 
take  of  its  legs  and  feet  on  the 
hard  ground. 

The  commencement  of  Septem- 
ber was  scarcely  as  fruitful  of 
good  results,  the  early  morning 
meets  being  productive  of  no 
great  sport  until  the  6th  inst., 
when  from  Knotting  Fox  they 
added  yet  other  laurels  to  their 
wreath.  It  was  in  Yielden  New 
Covert  that  they  found,  and 
having  raced  a  cub  to  some  stand- 
ing corn  near  Melchbourne  they 
forced  him  back  to  his  starting 
point  and  rolled  him  over  before 
the  goal  was  reached.  September 
8th  from  Putnoe  was  also  a  re- 
markably good  morning,  ending 
with    blood,    while    Friday    9th, 
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must  be  written  up  as  quite  the 
best  they  had  seen.  Hullcott 
Wood,  one  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Hatfeild 
Harter's  favourite  coverts,  was 
the  rendezvous,  and  two  brace  of 
cubs  the  primary  movers  in  the 
fun  we  were  treated  to  from  that 
stronghold.  For  one  hour  and  a 
half  the  music  was  superb  as  they 
bustled  them  in  covert  without 
assistance,  then  settling  to  one 
forced  him  into  the  open,  and 
after  a  merry  little  spin  rolled  him 
over,  the  country  awfully  blind 
and  many  fields  of  beans  still  un- 
cut. At  Salford  Wood,  on  the 
same  morning,  Mr.  Whitaker  was 
amongst  a  very  strong  litter  of 
cubs,  and  the  fun  which  followed 
was  carried  out  between  Mr. 
Sturgess'  snug  covert  and  Moulsoe 
Lower  Wood,  the  journeys  to  and 
from  these  strongholds  being  pro- 
ductive of  much  amusement  to 
the  onlookers,  as  horse  after  horse 
fathomed  the  depths  of  the  blind 
ditches  which  bounded  each  fence, 
and  tested  the  durability  of  the 
baked  clay  soil  in  the  next  field. 
The  master  hunted  on  until  it 
was  time  to  adjourn  for  the  annual 
horse  show  at  Tickford  Park, 
where  the  whole  country-side 
finished  the  day. 

The  Grafton.— Unlike  the  Oak- 
ley, this  pack  delayed  their  start 
as  long  as  possible,  September 
8th  seeing  them  out  for  the  first 
time  at  The  Briaries,  Wakefield 
Lawn.  A  strong  show  of  cubs 
and  of  a  necessity  some  staunch 
hound  work  by  one  of  the  finest 
packs  of  hounds  in  England  was 
the  result,  and  they  were  some- 
what unfortunate  in  being  unable 
to  claim  blood. 

Saturday  ioth  found  Bishopp 
with  forty-eight  couples  from  the 
Paulerspury  Kennels  at  the  Old 
Kennels,  and  again  a  rattling 
scent  served  them,  the  result 
being  a  brace  of  masks  to  the 
kennel  door,  which  in  such  wood- 


lands as  those  which  surround 
Wakefield  Lawn  is  a  just  tribute 
to  the  excellent  work  the  pack 
put  in.  Monday,  12th,  the  vast 
stronghold  comprising  Salcey 
Forest  was  assailed,  the  ridings 
and  rackways  hard  as  adamant, 
and  the  going  none  too  good. 
However,  Bishopp  found  a  cub, 
and  a  rare  morning's  exercise 
was  worked  out,  though  he  was 
unfortunate  in  not  getting  blood, 
an  oak  on  Salcey  Lawn  affording 
the  customer  shelter,  and  the  rid- 
ings in  the  Forest  were  too  bad 
to  warrant  him  in  risking  hounds 
and  horses. 

John  Chubb's  Testimonial. — 
Had  the  Stevenstone  been  a  fash- 
ionable country,  John  Chubb, 
who  has  whipped  -  in  to  and 
hunted  that  pack  for  over  twenty 
years,  would  not  have  been  al- 
lowed to  take  his  departure  with- 
out receiving  a  very  big  cheque. 
As  things  go,  however,  the  ^"140 
which  was  presented  to  Chubb  in 
August  last  must  be  taken  as  a 
great  compliment  to  him,  for 
fields  rule  small  in  North  Devon. 
Had  Chubb  lived  in  the  Midlands, 
we  venture  to  say  that  he  would 
have  made  a  great  name  for  him- 
self. Over  the  great  banks  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall  he  rode  fear- 
lessly ;  when  called  upon  to  carry 
the  horn  he  showed  high  capa- 
bilities as  a  huntsman ;  as  a 
whipper-in  he  was  always  in  his 
place,  and  in  the  capacity  of 
kennel  huntsman  he  achieved 
success.  The  Van  Driver  remem- 
bers John  Chubb  more  years  ago 
than  he  cares  to  remember,  when 
he  was  first  whipper-in  to  the 
hounds  kept  by  the  somewhat 
eccentric  Mr.  Lancaster,  of  Thu- 
borough.  The  master  carried  the 
horn  himself,  Chubb  was  first 
whipper-in,  and  Joe  Wilton,  son 
of  the  well-known  hound  dealer, 
was  second.  Thence  he  moved 
to  the  Stevenstone,  then  under  the 
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mastership  of  the  Hon.  Mark 
Rolle,  whose  resignation  of  the 
country  owing  to  ill-health  was  so 
much  regretted.  Since  that  time 
the  pack  has  changed  hands 
several  times ;  but  John  Chubb 
has  been  one  of  the  fixtures,  and 
all  will  wish  him  well  in  his 
retirement. 

Polo.— The  Irish  Tournaments. 
— The  County  Cup  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  contests  of  the  series 
played  in  Ireland  in  the  autumn. 
The  Military  Cup  is  somewhat 
discounted  by  the  previous  Inter- 
regimental  matches  at  Hurling- 
ham  and  Ranelagh.  The  All 
Ireland  Cup,  too,  which  always 
shows  polo  of  the  very  highest 
class,  is  not  difficult  to  forecast, 
though  additional  interest  be- 
longed to  it  this  year  since,  in  the 
semi-finals,  Rugby  beat  the  Free- 
booters, and  we  were  thus  com- 
pensated in  a  measure  for  the 
absence  of  the  latter  team  from 
the  Champion  Cup  in  May.  Yet 
no  contest  is  followed  with  more 
interest  than  the  Irish  County 
Cup.  Sligo  won,  it  may  be  said, 
all  the  way  through.  They  de- 
feated Westmeath,  the  defenders 
of  the  cup  in  the  semi-final  and 
Derry  in  the  final.  The  Sligo 
men  were  better  mounted  than 
their  opponents,  and  seemed  to 
outstay  them  in  the  struggle.  The 
Irish  Tournament  is  referred  to 
more  fully  elsewhere. 

Rugby  ¥.  Freebooters. — This 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
matches  of  the  season.  Of  course 
the  Freebooters  were  at  a  dis- 
advantage, since  they  were  de- 
prived of  Mr.  Buckmaster's  ser- 
vices, which  was  a  double  loss, 
for  not  only  did  they  lose  the  help 
of  a  fine  player,  but  Mr.  Buck- 
master  at  No.  3  and  Mr.  J.  Watson 
at  back  is  probably  the  strongest 
combination  for  defence  possible. 
On  the  other  hand,  Rugby  had 
Mr.  E.  D.  Miller  and  his  brother, 


and  this  was  a  great  point  in  their 
favour.     The  sides  were : — 


RUGBY. 

Mr.  Hargreaves. 
Mr.  G.  A.  Miller. 
Mr.  E.  D.  Miller. 
Mr.  W.  T.  -Drybrough. 


FREEBOOTERS. 

Lord  Shrewsbury. 
Mr.  A.  Rawlinson. 
Mr.  F.  Freake. 
Mr.  J.  Watson. 


The  Freebooters  were  the 
quickest  to  begin,  but  it  was 
plain  before  the  half  time  bell 
rang  that  the  Rugby  combina- 
tion was  better  than  that  of  their 
opponents.  Rugby  was,  of  the 
two  teams,  the  one  which  had 
played  the  more  often  together 
and  were  the  better  arranged. 
Their  ponies,  though  not  perhaps 
better,  were  certainly  better 
schooled.  After  the  fourth  ten 
they  went  steadily  ahead  and  won 
a  game  which  was  a  fine  exhi- 
bition of  good  polo  by  four  goals 
to  two.  But  if  the  semi-final  was 
interesting,  not  less  exciting  was 
the  final  when  the  best  civilian 
and  the  best  soldier  teams  of  the 
day  struggled  for  supremacy. 
The  Rugby  team,  as  we  all  know, 
won  after  a  hard -fought  game  in 
which  the  Inniskillings  were  at 
one  time  ahead.  The  perfect 
defence  of  Mr.  Drybrough  and 
the  accurate  combined  play  of  the 
Messrs.  Miller  must  always  tell. 
Then,  too,  the  Rugby  men  had 
the  advantage  in  the  matter  of 
ponies,  both  as  to  staying  power 
and  handiness,  and,  though  it  is 
certainly  possible  to  overrate  the 
value  of  ponies  in  a  match,  yet  it 
takes  a  very  small  advantage  to 
turn  the  scale  when  teams  are  so 
evenly  matched  as  were  the  Innis- 
killings and  Rugby.  But  it  was 
a  very  fine  game,  and  a  worthy 
close  to  a  good  season. 

India,  Bangalore. — The  Ban- 
galore Tournament  is  the  first 
important  event  of  the  Indian 
polo  season,  which  opens  as  ours 
closes.  The  defeat,  in  the  final 
of  this  Tournament,  of  the  4th 
Hussars        ( Captains       Lafone, 
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Peall,  unquestionably  the  greatest 
master,  past  or  present,  of  the 
spot -stroke,  (though  an  all-in 
match  of,  say,  30,000  up  between 
him  and  Mitchell,  with  a  new  cloth 
on  the  table  every  day,  would  doubt- 
less be  something  to  witness  and 
remember),  has  left  more  than  one 
great  achievement,  in  the  way  of 
big  scores,  writ  large  on  the  scroll 
of  fame.  He  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, go  down  to  posterity  as 
the  compiler  of  the  biggest  break 
on  record,  viz.y  3,304.  This  mam- 
moth run  was  made  on  November 
5th  and  6th,  1890,  in  two  hours 
and  forty  minutes,  and  contained 
sequences  of  93,  3,  150,  123,  172, 
1 20  and  400  spots.  The  genuine 
nature,  beyond  all  cavil  or  dispute, 
of  all-in  breaks,  will  always  en- 
hance their  value,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say,  whatever  the  fate  of  the 
spot-stroke,  that  records  made  by 
its  use  will  continue  to  be  remem- 
bered and  quoted.  By  some, 
whose  opinions  are  entitled  to 
respect,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Championship  table,  with  its  three- 
inch  pockets,  may  again  come 
into  use  to  decide  the  Professional 
Championship,  and  that  the  spot- 
stroke,  made  difficult  but  not 
"  barred  "  or  ruled  out,  may  once 
more  be  revived,  even  if  it  is  never 
to  be  seen  again  in  professional 
exhibition  games  on  an  ordinary 
table. 

It  is  high  time  that  Billiards 
should  be  controlled  and  regulated 
by  a  properly  constituted  body  of 
bo?id  fide  amateurs,  whose  social 
position,  no  less  than  their  know- 
ledge of  and  devotion  to  the  game, 
should  ensure  their  safeguarding, 
in  wholly  unbiassed  fashion,  its 
best  interests.  The  Laws  of 
Billiards,  as  drawn  up  by  such  an 
Association,  would  then  have  the 
authoritative  status  of  the  Laws  of 
Cricket  or  of  Whist,  which  can- 
not, unfortunately,  at  present  be 
claimed  for  them. 


Coursing. — Commencement  of 
the  Season. — There  is  nothing  of 
a  sensational  or  even  of  an  inter- 
esting kind  that  meets  the  eye  on 
a  perusal  of  the  usual  September 
list  of  coursing  fixtures;  yet  is 
there  no  falling  off  in  the  number 
or  universality  of  meetings,  and 
one  or  two  notable  additions. 
Though  nominally  beginning  in 
September,  there  is  nothing  of 
any  note  done  in  coursing  matters 
until  later  on,  in  the  months  of 
November  and  December,  indeed, 
before  the  true  coursing  note  is 
struck  and  the  sport  can  really  be 
said  to  be  properly  on  foot.  And, 
with  the  exception  of  a  meet  in 
Wiltshire,  all  the  early  meetings 
have  a  strong  flavour  of  a 
"  foreign  "  kind  which  strikes  one 
as  singularly  unusual.  There  must 
be  general  congratulation  and 
great  satisfaction  among  the 
coursing  fraternity  and  especially 
among  the  eastern  and  Norfolk 
contingent  at  the  re-instatement 
of  Swaff  ham  as  a  one-day  coursing 
fixture  on  the  list,  and  good  wishes 
for  the  plucky  attempt  to  resusci- 
tate its  ancient  glories.  Cirences- 
ter is  another  fixture  which  can- 
not fail  to  cause  gratification  to 
Gloucestershire  coursing  men, 
with  the  hope  that  this  is  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge  towards  a 
three  days'  meeting,  for,  be  it 
remembered,  Cirencester  once 
boasted  to  be  the  largest  club  in 
the  kingdom. 

One  can  hardly  fail  also  to 
notice  the  disappearance  of  the 
name  of  Mr.  T.  Hedley — once  so 
prominent  and  conspicuous — from 
the  coursing  programme,  nor  to 
hail  the  apparently  probable  ad- 
vancement of  Mr.  Brice  to  fill  his 
place.  Mr.  Hedley,  as  did  Mr. 
Warwick  before  him,  discharged 
the  duties  of  judge  very  satis- 
factorily for  a  great  number  of 
years,  the  former  having  many 
cracks     under      his    judgment — 
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Master  McGrath  among  them — 
and  the  latter  judging  Fullerton 
in  his  unparalleled  career.  Sussex 
has  always  been  pretty  forward 
in  coursing  ranks  as  far  as  regards 
individuality,  but  rather  as  in- 
vaders of  foreign  territory  than 
as  boasting  any  proprietarial 
fa,ne  or  locality.  We  are  glad  to 
see  therefore  that,  following  the 
praiseworthy  example  of  Cirences- 
ter and  SwafFham,  Colonel  Dew6 
has  arranged,  or  is  endeavouring 
to  arrange,  a  meeting  on  the 
hill  ground  near  Newhaven, 
the  shootings  on  which  have  for 
some  years  been  leased  to 
Mr.  J.  A.  Howard,  who  has 
given  the  necessary  permission. 
It  will,  to  commence  with,  be  a 
single  day's  coursing  only,  with 
half  a  dozen  eight-dog  stakes. 
The  date  will  be  October  7th  or 
8th,  with  Mr.  D.  Mather  as  judge, 
and  C.  Bland  as  slipper.  "  There 
are  plenty  of  hares  on  the  estate, 
fifty  or  sixty  having  been  seen  on 
one  farm  last  week  during  par- 
tridge shooting.  Should  the  first 
meeting  be  a  success,  others  will 
be  held  during  the  season."  It  is 
devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  Colonel 
Dewe's  1  leeting  will  prove  an  un- 
qualified uccess,  and  that  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall 
be  gladder  ed  with  the  appearance 
on  the  list  of  a  permanent  and 
orthodox  three  days'  meeting  on 
the  Sussex  downs,  where  the 
coursing  native  can  disport  him- 
self and  his  greyhounds  on  his 
own  territory. 

We  are  told  that  "a  rose  by 
any  other  name  will  smell  as 
sweet,"  but  surely  the  Stock 
Exchange  Club  might  have  lighted 
upon  a  better  name  than  that 
they  have  so  inappropriately 
chosen,  or  if  bent  upon  the  ex- 
change system  why  not  have 
carried  out  tfle  idea  to  the  legiti- 
mate and  appupriate  end.  They 
have    not    begun    so    badly,    all 
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things  considered,  "  Exchange 
Club,  Judge  Ledger."  How  ap- 
propriate would  have  been  a  draw 
dinner  on  London  Bridge,  with  a 
rat  hunt  at  Kempton  Park.  We 
thought  those  halcyon  days  were 
over.  We  should  think  that 
Sussex  would  supply  a  strong 
contingent,  having  no  local  habita- 
tion or  name  of  its  own. 

Of  course  the  judge  for  the 
forthcoming  Waterloo  meeting 
has  not  yet  been  chosen,  although 
probability  points  very  strongly 
in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Brice,  as 
that  gentleman  is  not  altogether 
unknown  nor  unappreciated  at 
Altcar,  but  the  slipper  is  hardly  a 
less  important  office  to  fill  than 
that  of  the  judge,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  names  to  choose  from, 
but  hardly  any  of  the  excellence 
of  old  Tom  Raper.  Of  late  years, 
however,  this  post  has  not  been 
unworthily  discharged,  and  the 
names  of  Tom  Wilkinson,  Tom 
Bootiman  and  others  are  not  un- 
known to  fame — indeed,  Bootiman 
has  greatly  distinguished  himself 
at  Altcar  and  elsewhere  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  so  the  com- 
mittee of  selection  should  not 
have  to  go  far  to  seek  for  the  ap- 
pointment this  season,  far  as  may 
be  the  range  and  numerous  the 
company  of  those  to  be  chosen 
from. 

We  have  heard  nothing  more  of 
the  rumour  of  an  epidemic  having 
broken  out  among  greyhound 
kennels  early  in  the  year,  and  the 
probabilities  of  likely  candidates 
have  alike  been  scanty  this  season ; 
but  it  is  early  times  yet  to  talk  of 
the  pretensions  of  any  representa- 
tives for  an  event  coming  off  next 
January.  We  are  glad,  however, 
to  be  informed  that  the  season  as 
far  as  regards  Altcar  bids  fair  to 
be  quite  on  a  par  with  the  best  of 
former  years,  and  that  however 
much  the  early  portion  may  have 
been   unpropitious,   so  great  and 
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proverbial  are  the  recuperative 
powers  of  the  leporine  race  in- 
digenous to  the  plains  of  Altcar 
that  with  a  fairly  favourable 
winter  matters  will  not  be  behind- 
hand for  the  Waterloo  Cup  in  the 
month  of  February.  No  matter, 
however,  how  much  the  drought 
or  rain  of  early  spring,  or  how 
bitter  soever  may  have  been  the 
cold  and  severity  of  winter,  the 
hares  bred  on  the  plains  of  Altcar, 
invariably  come  up  smiling  by  the 
Waterloo  Cup  day. 

In  looking  over  the  coursing 
programme  once  again,  we  grieve 
to  say  that  we  miss  two  familiar 
names  of  fixtures  which  once  bore 
a  world-wide  fame  and  were  re- 
nowned throughout  the  coursing 
world  not  less  for  the  superb 
nature  of  their  grounds  than  for 
their  aristocratic  supporters,  and 
the  renown  of  their  competitors. 
These  names  are  Amesbury  and 
Ashdown  Park.  The  former  has 
for  some  years  been  suffered  to 
drop  out  of  coursing  annals,  but 
associated  as  it  is  with  Mr.  Long, 
of  the  Red  House,  and  having  for 
its  trials  the  famous  plains  of 
Salisbury  with  Stonehenge  thrown 
in  by  way  of  an  attraction,  it 
should  be  one  of  the  very  finest 
coursing  grounds  of  the  kingdom. 
And  Ashdown  Park  is  hardly  if  at 
all  inferior  as  a  coursing  arena, 
being  under  the  very  shadow  of 
the  celebrated  White  Horse,  of 
whose  scouring  Tom  Brown  has 
eloquently  told  and  delighted  us, 
and  being  well  stocked  with  hares 
who  have  plenty  of  room  in  which 
to  display  their  powers  and  very 
frequently  to  defeat  their  pursuers. 
Oh,  for  the  glories  of  the  old 
downs  of  Berkshire,  the  wild 
Dayrell  gallop,  and  the  rubbing 
house  hill.  And  oh,  for  Colonel 
Goodlake,  the  draw  and  other 
dinners,  and  the  nocturnal  dis- 
comforts of  the  Red  Lion  at  Lam- 
bourn   Corner,  and    the    queerly 


named  greyhounds  of  the  gallant 
colonel — Going-gone,  Gaudy  Poll, 
and  Got-the-Jumps ! 

Aquatics. — A  great  feature  of 
1898  rowing  has  been  the  ap- 
parent increase  of  staying  power. 
Years  agone,  crews  used  to  put 
forth  all  their  power  for  the  lead, 
regardless  of  judgment  or  pace ; 
it  used  to  be  proverbial  among 
amateurs,  that  if  a  tideway  crew 
could  once  be  collared  half-way 
up  the  course,  the  race  was  safe. 
As  with  the  French  physician, 
"  we  have  changed  all  that  now!  " 
During  the  last  decade,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  past  season,  tide- 
way crews  have  rowed  waiting 
races  in  a  style  which  their  pre- 
decessors  never  seemed  to  dream 
of.  By  common  consent,  one  of 
the  palmiest  periods  of  class 
rowing  was  in  the  "sixties." 
Taken  altogether,  however,  we 
consider  that  1890-98  exposition 
has  been  of  a  much  higher  calibre. 
We  have  more  rowing,  more  good 
men,  a  larger  field  to  select  from, 
better  "  coaching  "  and  more  of  it- 
Many  a  Thames  Cup  crew  of  to- 
day (sliding  seats  barred)  would 
have  been  up  to  "grand"  form 
thirty  years  ago,  whilst  "  grand  " 
crews  have  advanced  in  calibre 
in  even  greater  proportion. 
Another  feature  of  1898  exposition 
has  been  the  consistently  fine 
form  shown  by  junior  crews. 
This  augurs  well  for  the  future, 
both  on  river  and  sea. 

For  another  source  of  satisfac- 
tion is  found  in  the  knowledge 
that  scientific  rowing  is  no  longer 
confined  to  our  rivers.  Coast 
racing  has  now  attained  an  im- 
portance hard  to  gainsay,  as 
witness  the  amazing  popularity  of 
Coast  Regattas  during  the  past 
season.  "Lug  the  old  galley 
along,"  was  the  old-time  war-cry 
of  sea  exponents  of  years  ago,  but 
mark  the  difference  in  1898. 
Seated  in    up-to-date    craft — the 
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finest  creations  of  Clasper,  &c. — 
rhythm,  body-swing,  leg-work, 
are  now  as  fully  en  evidence  in  sea 
as  in  river  racing.  On  all  hands, 
nothing  but  honeyed  words  have 
been  spoken  of  the  superb  form 
of  the  all-conquering  Eastbourne 
R.C.  Four,  Champions  of  the 
South  Coast  1896-7-8,  and  justly 
so  !  We  gladly  pay  tribute  to  the 
general  advance  in  this  direction, 
and  anticipate  still  greater  things 
later  on.  Professional  oarsmen 
are  (in  popular  phraseology) 
"  going  it !  "  Not  for  many  years 
have  things  been  so  lively— a 
position  which  will  commend 
itself  to  sportsmen  all.  The  im- 
mense interest  taken  in  the  recent 
Championship  of  England  tussle 
plainly  shows  that  (for  their  part) 
the  British  public  are  as  keen  as 
ever. 

Of  other  river  pastimes  we 
spoke  last  month.  Enough  now 
to  say  that,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  punting — which  did  not 
come  up  to  the  high  standard  of 
previous  years — all  have  made 
appreciable  advance  during  the 
season.  Skiff  racing,  especially, 
has  increased  in  popularity  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  We  may  add 
that  (in  our  opinion)  coxswainless 
racing,  foolish  at  its  best,  is 
doomed.  Above  and  beyond  the 
invariable  fiasco  entailed  by  such 
competition,  capable  coxswains 
now  abound — in  marked  contrast 
to  the  "  sixties  "  era.  Those  who 
now  see  their  coxswains  "weighed 
in,"  can  hardly  realise  how  un- 
satisfactory was  the  state  of 
things  up  to  1 868,  when  cox- 
swains were  catch-weight !  We 
fancy  the  time  is  now  at  hand 
when  all  four-oared  boats,  at  least, 
should  be  steered  by  a  coxswain. 
Pair-oared  racing  is  another  story; 
but,  even  so,  we  much  question  if 
the  addition  of  a  coxswain  would 
not  be  both  advisable  and  expe- 
dient.   Judge  ye ! 


Golf. — Those  golfers  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  at  St. 
Andrews  durinjg  the  early  part  of 
the  month  had  some  excellent 
play  served  up  to  them  by  pro- 
minent members  of  the  Royal  and 
Ancient  Club,  the  occasion  being 
the  annual  contest  for  the  Jubilee 
Vase.  This  contest,  while  some- 
what analogous  to  the  Calcutta 
Cup,  differs  from  it  in  its  condi- 
tions in  several  respects,  and 
notably  in  these,  that  the  play  is 
over  the  Medal  Course  and  that 
the  handicap  allowances  instead 
of  being  arranged  by  holes,  are 
arranged  in  the  more  familiar 
method  of  strokes.  Ever  since 
its  institution  the  Jubilee  Vase 
has  been  popular  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Club,  and  not  only 
with  them  but  also  with  that 
much  larger  body  of  golfers  who 
not  being  particularly  successful 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  game  them- 
selves, like  on  the  occasion  of 
their  visits  to  St.  Andrews,  to 
witness  the  play  of  others.  One 
or  two  of  the  best  men  were 
absent,  notably  Mr.  F.  G.  Tait, 
the  amateur  champion  of  the  year, 
but  with  a  list  that  included,  Mr. 
Leslie  Balfour  -  Melville,  Mr. 
Edward  Blackwell,  Mr.  Ernley 
Blackwell,  Mr.  Charles  Hutchings, 
Mr.  A.  F.  Macfie,  Mr.  James  H. 
Aitken,  Mr.  A.  G.  Tait,  and  Mr. 
J.  A.  Neilson,  no  one  could  com- 
plain of  lack  of  talent,  and  the 
Fates  as  though  working  solely 
in  the  interests  of  the  spectators, 
gave  the  longest  rope  to  the 
players  with  the  shortest  handi- 
caps. One  exception  they  made, 
and  that  was  in  .the  case  of  Mr. 
Leslie  Balfour- Melville,  who  was 
rudely  pulled  up  in  the  very  first 
round  of  the  Tourna  ment .  During 
the  progress  of  the  play  there 
were  many  sensational  matches, 
ties  being  quite  common  every 
day,  but  everything  else  paled 
before  the  wonderful  experience 
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through  which  Mr.  Edward  Black- 
well  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Tait  passed. 
These  two  players — the  former 
owing  three  strokes  and  the  latter, 
being  scratch,  met  first  of  all  in 
the  second  round,  when  after  a 
close  well-played  game  they  tied. 
Next  day  they  met  again  and 
tied,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  this 
day  they  played  another  round 
and  tied  once  more — that  is  to 
say,  they  had  three  ties  in  succes- 
sion. When  it  came  to  the  fourth 
round,  played  on  the  morning  of 
the  third  day,  Mr.  Tait  ran  away 
from  Mr.  Blackwell  in  quite  sur- 
prising fashion.  Indeed,  his  play 
on  this  occasion  made  one  wonder 
why  he  did  not  win  two  days 
before.  But  one  is  always  won- 
dering at  golf,  and  probably  Mr. 
Tait  himself  wondered  that  same 
afternoon  how  it  came  about  that 
after  beating  Mr.  Blackwell  so 
easily  he  should  fall  a  victim  in 
the  next  round  to  Mr.  Charles 
Hutchings,  which  he  did  to  the 
surprise  of  most  people  on  the 
links.  The  final  round  fell  to 
Mr.  Hutchings  and  Mr.  Macfie, 
and  was  won  somewhat  easily  by 
the  latter,  whose  victory  was  very 
popular.  Mr.  Macfie  is  an  old 
hand  at  the  game.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Amateur  Champion- 
ship he  was  a  regular  entrant,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  success 
on  this  occasion  may  induce  him 
to  return  to  the  arena  and  thus 
allow  the  golfing  world  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  what  can  be  done 
by  the  old  methods,  to  which  Mr. 
Macfie  sternly  adheres.  He  is 
not  a  long,  but  he  is  a  very  sure 
and  straight  driver,  while  on  the 
putting  green  with  that  wooden 
putter  of  his  in  his  hand,  there 
are  few  golfers  to  beat  him. 

The  Irish  Championship  Meet- 
ing was  held  this  year  at  Port- 
rush,  over  a  course  made  specially 
long  and  difficult  for  the  occasion 
and  with  favourable  weather  con- 


ditions. A  good  many  Irish 
players  took  part  in  it,  but  once 
more  the  imported  element  was 
too  strong  for  them.  Irish  hopes 
were  raised  to  a  considerable 
height  by  the  performances  of 
Mr.  Harold  Reade,  who  last  year 
won  the  Championship  confined 
to  natives  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Reade 
got  as  far  as  the  semi-final,  but 
there  he  fell  a  victim  to  Mr.  R. 
O.  Dallmeyer,  of  the  London 
Scottish  Club.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  it  is  that  Irish 
golfers,  now  a  very  strong  body, 
rest  content  with  the  conditions 
of  this  meeting.  The  thing  has 
been  going  on  now  for  seven 
years,  and  never  once  has  an 
Irishman  become  entitled  to  call 
himself  the  Irish  Champion,  and 
as  to  it  attracting  first-class  play- 
ers to  Ireland  in  order  that  Irish 
golfers  may  learn  of  them,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  much  good  in 
that  way  has  been  got.  The  winner 
this  year  was  Mr.  W.  B.  Taylor,  of 
the  Edinburgh  Carlton  and  Morton- 
hall  Clubs,  who  twice  won  it  before. 
In  the  final  he  had  an  excellent 
match  with  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  only 
winning  at  the  thirty-seventh  hole. 
In  order  that  the  golfing  world 
may  guage  properly  his  strength, 
Mr.  Taylor,  who  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  this  competition,  should  * 
enter  the  Amateur  or  the  Open 
Championship  Meeting. 

Harry  Vardon's  long  record  of 
success  was  broken  at  Portrush 
on  the  day  after  the  Champion- 
ship Meeting.  The  Champion  on 
that  occasion  met  Alec  Herd,  of 
Huddersfield,  to  decide  the  pos- 
session of  a  purse  of  50  sovereigns 
offered  by  the  local  club,  and 
though  he  appears  to  have  played 
a  very  good  game,  his  opponent 
by  specially  strong  putting  got 
the  better  of  him,  and  on  a  match 
of  36  holes  beat  him  by  3  up  and 
2  to  play.  Vardon  has  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of  in  being  beaten 
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by  Herd,  who,  always  a  strong 
player,  seems  at  present  to  be  at 
the  very  top  of  his  game. 

For  the  encouragement  of  the 
game  in  the  neighbourhood  the 
Aberdovey  Club  arranged  a  profes- 
sional competition,  with  Taylor, 
Braid,  Toogood  and  Paxton  to 
do  the  fighting.  All  four  fought 
extremely  well,  but  especially  the 
two  first  named,  who  did  the  two 
rounds  in  158  and  159  respec- 
tively, Taylor  establishing  a  record 
for  the  course.  The  links  are  still 
somewhat  rough,  but  with  good 
management  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  little  more  money 
they  will  do  very  well,  and  I 
make  no  doubt  Aberdovey  will 
soon  become  a  considerable  golf- 
ing centre. 

11  Medal  Day  at  St.  Andrews' 
has  been  made  the  subject  of 
another  picture.  As  in  the  case  of 
many  others,  the  scene  chosen  is 
that  which  is  supposed  to  meet 
the  eye  at  the  first  tee,  and  though 
absolute  accuracy  is  not  obtained, 
there  is  a  very  interesting  picture. 
Into  it  is  crowded  nearly  200 
portraits,  with  that  of  Tom  Norris 
in  the  centre  teeing  a  ball  for 
Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour. 

Cardiff  Horse  Show.— At  the 
fifteenth  show  of  the  Cardiff  Horse 
Show  Society,  held  at  the  Sophia 
Gardens  Park,  the  entries  were 
not  quite  so  large  as  those  that 
were  obtained  last  year,  but  the 
quality  of  the  exhibits  was  quite 
on  a  par  with  any  previous  exhibi- 
tion. Exception  must,  however, 
be  made  as  regards  the  heavy 
weight  hunters,  which  were  only 
a  middling  group,  but  as  a  set-off 
against  this  the  light  weight 
hunters  and  the  hackneys  were 
superior  collections,  and  the  open 
class  for  harness  horses  was  pro- 


bably the  best  that  has  ever  been 
seen  at  any  show.  The  judges 
were  Major  C.  Studdart  and  Mr.  J. 
Adamthwaite  for  the  hunters,  and 
there  were  two  sets  of  judges  for 
the  hackneys  and  harness  horses, 
of  whom  Messrs.  R.  G.  Heaton 
and  W.  Bainbridge  officiated  to- 
gether, and  Messrs.  T.  Mitchell 
and  Alexander  Morton  relieved 
them  at  intervals,  whilst  the 
heavy  horses  were  entrusted  to 
Messrs.  W.  Little  and  R.  W. 
Bridge  water.  In  the  champion 
class  for  hunters  there  were  nine 
entries,  of  which  six  competed. 
Mr.  T.  D.  John's  horses  carried 
everything  before  them,  Gendarme 
being  first,  Rocket  second,  and 
Pope  third,  the  reserve  being  Mr. 
Basil  Munday's  The  Parson.  The 
competition  for  first  and  second 
prizes  for  hacks  resulted  in  a 
match  between  Mr.  A.  E.  Evans's 
Sonata  and  Mr.  J.  Robinson's 
Mornington  Cannon,  the  former 
winning.  The  champion  prizes 
for  harness  horses  went  to  Amaze- 
ment, Lord  Bath,  and  Lord 
Whitegate.  The  Hackney  Horse 
Society's  gold  medal  for  the  best 
brood  mare  went  to  Mr.  Batche- 
lor's  Ophelia;  the  silver  medal 
for  best  hackney  stallion  or  colt 
to  Mr.  Hickling's  Adbolton 
Squire  ;  Lord  Tredegar  obtaining 
the  Hunter  Improvement  Society's 
gold  medal  for  brood  mares  with 
Daisy  ;  while  the  silver  medal  for 
fillies  went  to  Mr.  John  Home's 
Satisfaction. 

"  Sporting  Poems  and  Pic- 
tures."— Mr.  W.  Phillpotts  Wil- 
liams, author  of  "  Over  the  Open," 
&c,  is  bringing  out  this  autumn 
with  Mr.  Cuthbert  Bradley,  thirty 
sporting  poems  with  thirty-one 
pictures.  The  book  is  now  going 
to  press. 
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Sporting  Intelligence. 

rDuring  August—September,  1898.] 


A  party  of  six  guns  shooting  Keld, 
Swaledale,  on  August  1 2th,  13th,  15th 
and  1 6th,  had  good  sport,  securing  886 
brace  of  grouse.  The  party  were  Messrs. 
A.  Henderson,  Captain  Bewicke,  C.  Per- 
kins, J.  Laycock,  T.  Liddeil,  and  M. 
Liddeil. 

The  Old  Gang  and  Hurst  Moors  (York- 
shire) yielded  good  bags  in  six  days 
(August  12th,  15th,  17th,  19th,  22nd  and 
24th),  the  bag  totalled  1,372  brace  of 
grouse. 

On  August  1 8th,  19th  and  20th  nine 
guns  (Messrs.  W.  Harker,  T.  H.  Rams- 
den,  Wo.  Johnson  Cheetham,  W.  E.  B. 
Priestley,  Harry  H.  Illingworth,  Albert 
H.  Illingworth,  George  C  Waud,  J. 
Lumb,  and  W.  Harker,  jun.)  had  good 
sport  on  Middlesmoor,  Yorkshire,  killing 
500  brace  of  grouse. 

On  August  20th,  Mr.  J.  Mackusick, 
shooting  alone,  killed  60  brace  of  grouse 
on  the  Urrard  Moors,  Perthshire. 

The  death  is  announced,  on  August 
22nd,  of  Prince  Paul  Esterhazy,  who  was 
a  keen  supporter  of  the  Austro- Hungarian 
Turf  and  a  member  of  the  Austrian  Jockey 
Club  from  its  foundation  in  1868. 

Colonel  Hugh  Smith  Baillie,  whose 
death  is  announced  (August  23rd)i  was  for 
many  years  well  known  on  the  Turf,  and 
owned  in  his  time  a  number  of  good 
horses. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  the  Field  of 
August  27th,  over  the  nom  de  plume 
"Phantom,"  as  follows:— "A  few  days 
ago,  as  two  gentlemen  were  walking  along 
a  quiet  lane,  their  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  scuffling  which  was  going  on  in  a  dis- 
used gravel  pit.  On  going  quietly  up,  a 
brace  of  old  pheasants— cock  and  hen,  sup- 
posed barren— were  discovered  picking 
and  striking  indiscriminately  amongst  a 
brood  of  young  partridges.  Being  driven 
away,  it  was  found  they  had  killed  the  old 
bird  and  three  or  four  of  the  chicks.  The 
same  gentlemen  informed  me  they  had 
before  witnessed  the  same  thing,  and  on 
going  to  the  rescue  found  some  of  the 
young  partridges  picked  to  death  on  the 
back  of  their  heads,  and  the  hen  so  mauled 
she  could  not  fly.  Is  this  not  somewhat 
singular  ?  I  have  been  a  sportsman  all  my 
life  and  never  heard  of  such  conduct 
before." 


A  testimonial  was  presented  to  John 
Chubb,  retiring  huntsman  of  the  Steven- 
stone  foxhounds,  on  August  27th,  at 
Torrington.  The  presentation,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  cheque  for  ^140  and  an 
illuminated  address,  was  made  by  the 
master,  Mr.  J.  Paton,  who  referred  to  the 
fact  that  Chubb  had  been  twenty  yeas 
with  the  Hunt. 

Fishing  on  Loch  Rannock  on  August 
29th,  Mr.  Paton  landed  a  trout  weighing 
i6£lbs.,  the  largest  of  the  season,  up  to 
that  date. 

The  East  Kent  Hounds  were  out  cab- 
bing on  September  ist,  when  the  new 
huntsman,  John  Hills,  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  thrown  and  badly  kicked  about  the 
head. 

The  Dartmouth  Otter  Hounds,  which 
had  been  in  the  Tetcott  country  for  a  fort- 
night, wound  up  their  stay  on  September  1st 
by  killing  a  fine  bitch  in  the  Tetcott 
Great  Pool,  which  scaled  fifteen  pounds. 

A  very  unusual,  if  not  unprecedented, 
event  occurred  at  t<he  Corragh  on  Sep- 
tember ist,  when  two  dead  heats  were  run 
in  succession;  the  races  were  the  Flying 
Plate  (No  Thank  You  and  Star  Chamber) 
and  the  Corinthian  Plate  (Ventness  and 
Trueno). 

Major  George  M.  L.  Egerton  died  at  his 
residence  in  York  on  September  2nd,  after 
an  illness  of  considerable  duration,  aged 
sixty  years.  Major  Egerton  was  appointed 
official  handicapper  to  the  Jockey  Club  m 
1886. 

The  Hon.  Hubert  Howard,  second  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Omdurman  on  September  2nd, 
was  a  keen  allround  sportsman,  and  rowed 
in  his  college  eight  while  at  Oxford. 

The  death  is  announced,  September 
3rd,  of  General  Byrne,  who  as  Colonel 
Byrne  registered  his  colours  in  1872.  The 
best  horse  owned  by  the  gallant  gentleman 
was  Amphion,  by  Rosebery  or  Speculum, 
out  of  Suicide.  Bred  by  Mr.  G.  S- 
Thompson  in  1896,  Amphion  was  sold  as 
a  yearling  at  Doncaster,  and  during  bis 
racing  career  he  won  fourteen  events  out 
of  twenty-four,  and  credited  his  owner  with 
over  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

The  following  story  of  a  snake  and  a 
trout  appears  in  the  Field  of  Septem- 
ber 3rd  :— "  A  foursome,  playing  over  the 
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Royal  Ashdown  Forest  golf  links  last  Mon- 
day, can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  the 
common  grass  snake  will  strike  at  higher 
game  than  frogs  and  mice.  We  were 
leaving  the  island  green  when  we  heard  a 
splashing  in  the  adjacent  Quabrook,  and, 
looking  over  the  bank,  we  saw  a  snake 
emerging  from  a  pool  with  a  5in.  trout  in 
its  jaws.  It  had  managed  to  crawl  some 
way  up  the  opposite  bank  with  its  strug- 
gling prey,  when  the  trout,  with  a  last 
despairing  effort,  freed  himself  and  wriggled 
back  into  the  stream.  Quick  as  lightning 
the  snake  turned  and  plunged  in  after  him, 
but,  failing  to  strike,  coiled  itself  under 
the  bank.  The  trout,  dazed  or  fascinated, 
began  to  circle  opposite  his  enemy,  where- 
upon one  of  us,  thinking  it  high  time  to 
interfere,  dislodged  the  snake  with  a 
mashie.  It  made  off  down  stream  with 
the  rapidity  of  an  eel,  but  was  jerked  out 
and  destroyed  by  a  member  of  the  four- 
some behind  us.  Our  sympathies  being 
with  the  trout,  we  refrained  from  protest- 
ing. The  snake  measured  30m. — C.  L. 
Rsade  (Tunbridge  Wells)." 

The  well-bred  sire  Isobar  died  sud- 
denly, on  September  6th,  at  the  Stanton 
Stud  Farm.  He  was  by  Isonomy,  out  of 
Remorse,  by  Hermit,  and  bred  by  the  late 
Mr.  F.  Gretton  in  1882. 

The  Doncaster  yearling  sales,  on  Tues- 
day, September  6th,  did  not  attract  a 
large  attendance  ;  the  highest  price  of  the 
day  was  paid  by  Lord  Penrhyn,  who  pur- 
chased a  colt  by  Saraband,  dam  Cream 
Laid,  for  900  guineas.  On  Wednesday, 
the  7th,  the  attendance  was  much  larger  ; 
the  best  prices  were  1,450  guineas  paid  by 
Mr.  Purefoy  for  a  filly  by  Morion  or  St. 
Angelo,  dam  Whirlpool ;  and  1 ,200  guineas 
at  which  figure  Captain  Bewicke  bought  a 
colt  by  Ravensbury,  dam  Little  Emily. 

Continued  on  Thursday,  before  a  larger 
attendance,  better  prices  were  obtained. 
The  lot  sent  up  from  Sledmere  by  Sir 
Tatton  Sykes,  six  in  number,  made  7,460 
guineas ;  Mr.  Larnach  gave  2,400  guineas 
for  the  colt  by  Morion,  dam  La  Fleche ; 
Mr.  Leonard  Brassey  secured  a  colt  by 
St.  Simon—  Mimi  at  1,740  guineas ;  Mr. 
J.  A.  Miller  paid  1,150  guineas  for  a  filly 
by  Orme — Wedlock,  and  a  filly  by  Morion 
— Solesky  went  to  Mr.  W.  Robinson  at 
910  guineas.  Sir  J.  Thursby  purchased  a 
colt  by  Wellington,  dam  Lovelorn,  from 
the  Wisdom  stud,  at  1,450  guineas  ;  from 
Mr.  J.  Simons  Harrison's  entry  Mr. 
Larnach  took  Simonella,  a  filly  by  St. 
Simon — Pamela,  at  1,350  guineas ;  and 
Mr.  Purefoy  purchased  a  colt  by  Trenton 
— Golden  Agnes  from  Mr.  J.  Snarry  at 
1,150  guineas. 


Big  prices  did  not  rule  at  the  sales  on 
Friday,  Mr.  Brodrick  Cloete  made  several 
purchases  from  Mr.  R.  Vyner's  lot  of  brood 
mares  including  Marcianesi,  foaled  1894,  by 
Minting — Emmeline  Marcia,  at  900  guineas, 
and  Mintcake,  foaled  1895,  by  Marcion — 
Mint  Sauce,  at  960  guineas.  Mr.  Reid 
Walker  bought  a  colt  by  Blue  Green— 
Yesterlings  one  of  the  Keele  Park  year- 
lings, at  1000  guineas. 

The  time  occupied,  on  September  7th, 
in  covering  the  St.  Leger  course  (one  mile, 
six  furlongs  and  132  yards)  by  Captain 
Greer's  Wild  fowler  was  3mm.  I3sec.,  and 
the  value  of  the  stakes  amounted  to 
£5>«x>. 

The  close  of  the  cricket  season  finds 
Yorkshire  at  the  head  of  the  county  com- 
petition with  a  record  of  26  matches  played, 
of  which  16  were  won,  3  lost  and  7 
drawn,  giving  a  percentage  of  68*42. 
During  the  season  fifteen  scores  of  one 
hundred  and  over  were  scored  for  the 
county  ;  Mr.  F.  S.  Jackson  five,  T.  Brown 
three,  TunniclifTe  four,  Lord  Hawke  two, 
and  Hirst  one. 

Middlesex  played  18  matches,  winning 

10,  losing  3  and  drawing  5,  the  percentage 
working  out  at  53*84.  On  ten  occasions 
scores  of  one  hundred  and  over  were  hit, 
Mr.  F.  G.  J.  Ford  being  responsible  for 
four,  Mr.  J.  Douglas  two,  Mr.  A.  E. 
Stoddart  two,  Mr.  H.  B.  Hayman  and 
Mr.  C.  M.  Wells  one  each. 

Gloucestershire  secured  third  place  with 
the  percentage  of  50*00.  The  record 
standing  9  matches  won,  3  lost,  8  drawn- 
total  2a  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace  headed  the 
batting  averages  with  47*54  for  28  innings ; 
he  scored  over  one  hundred  on  three  occa- 
sions. Mr.  C.  L.  Townscnd  exceeded  the 
century  five  times,  and  Mr.  W.  Troup  four 
times. 

Out  of  24  matches  played,  Surrey  won 

11,  lost  4,  and  9  were  drawn;  two  were 
abandoned  owing  to  rain  without  a  ball 
being  bowled.  The  county  ranks  fourth 
in  the  Championship,  with  a  percentage  of 
46*66.  No  fewer  than  20  innings  of  a 
hundred  and  above  were  scored  during  the 
season,  Abel  being  credited  with  seven, 
Brockwell  five,  Hayward  three,  Holland 
and  Lockwood  two  each,  and  Mr.  D.  L.  A. 
Jephson  one. 

Essex  stand  fifth  with  a  total  of  20 
matches,  of  which  10  were  won,  6  lost, 
and  4  drawn,  the  percentage  working  out 
25*00.  The  centuries  numbered  nine, 
Carpenter  hitting  two,  Mr.  C.  McGahey 
two,  Mr.  Perrin  two,  Mr.  Kortright,  Mr. 
A.  J.  Turner  and  Russell  one  each. 
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Of  the  26  matches  played  by  Lan- 
cashire 9  were  won,  6  lost,  and  11 
drawn,  giving  sixth  place  with  20'00. 
A.  Ward  made  over  one  hundred  three 
times,  F.  H.  Sugg  and  Tyldesley  twice 
each,  and  Mr.  Eccles  once. 

The  other  eight  counties  all  failed  to 
obtain  a  greater  number  of  wins  than  losses, 
and  Nottingham  had  the  extraordinary 
record  of  1  win,  2  lost,  and  13  drawn, 
making  a  total  of  16  matches  played. 

During  the  past  season  136  scores  of  one 
hundred  and  upwards  were  scored  in 
county  cricket,  the  totals  ranging  up  to 
315  not  out  by  Hay  ward.  In  1897  the 
number  was  108,  in  1896  116,  and  in  1895 
78. 

The  Cheriton  Otter  Hounds  had  a  good 
day  on  the  Torridge,  breaking  up  a  dog 
otter  weighing  nearly  23IDS.,  in  a  wood 
near  Rothern  Bridge. 

The  well-known  sire  Philammon,  by 
Solon — Satanella,  who  was  foaled  in  1874, 
has  just  died  at  Maryborough,  Queen's  Co. 
When  the  property  of  the  late  Lord 
Drogheda,  Philammon  won  the  Liverpool 
Spring  Cup  and  the  Esher  Stakes  at  San- 
down  Park.  Since  going  to  stud,  he  has 
sired  many  good  ones,  including  Philomel. 

The  Due  de  Gramont  and  five  other 
French  gentlemen  had  five  days'  driving 
on  the  Knaresdale  Moors,  Northumber- 
land, and  killed  530  brace  of  grouse. 


Lady  Alington  landed  a  salmon  of  29J 
lbs.  from  the  Ness,  being  the  heaviest  fish 
of  the  season. 

On  the  opening  day,  the  Earl  of  Ripon, 
Lord  de  Grey,  and  Mr.  St.  Quinton, 
shooting  over  Lord  Ripon's  moors,  secured 
290  brace  of  grouse,  of  these  200  brace  fell 
to  Lord  de  Grey. 

On  the  Shap  moors,  Westmoreland,  Sir 
John  Kelk  and  four  other  guns  got  732 
brace  of  grouse  in  the  week. 

Mr.  Cooper  and  party  secured  6314  brace 
of  grouse  on  Stanhope  moors,  Durham,  in 
six  days,  one  day  yielding  175  i  brace. 

With  reference  to  the  paragraph  last 
month,  the  records  for  first  wicket  are  as 
follows  :— W.  G.  Grace  and  B.  B.  Cooper, 
283  ;  H.  T.  Hewett  and  L.  C.  II.  Palairet, 
346  ;  Brown  and  Tunnicliffe,  378 ;  Abel 
and  Brock  well,  378 ;  Brown  and  Tunni- 
cliffe,  554. 

In  addition  to  the  individual  scores  of 
three  hundred  runs  and  upwards  men- 
tioned last  month,  Brown  made  311  runs 
in  1897  against  Sussex,  and  W.  G.  Grace 
scored  301  against  the  same  county  in 
1896. 

The  Old  Gang  and  Hurst  Moors,  in 
Yorkshire,  celebrated  for  heavy  bags,  has 
yielded  1,372  brace  of  grouse  in  one  day 
this  season. 


TURF. 

NOTTINGHAM.— Summer  Meeting. 

August  20th.— The  Nottinghamshire  Han- 
dicap of  467  sovs. ;  the  Straight 
Mile. 

Mr.  Theobald's  b.  h.  Phoebus 
Apollo,  by  St.  Simon — Poly- 
nesia, 5  yrs.,  8s t.  iolb.    Allsopp     1 

Mr.  P.  Lorillard's  ch.  g.  Draco, 
4  yrs.,  7st.  81b Purkiss    2 

Mr.  H.  C.  White's  ch.  m.  Georgic, 

6  yrs.,  8s t.  iolb Bradford     3 

10  to  1  agst.  Phoebus  Apollo. 

YORK.— August 'Meeting. 

August    23rd. — The     Prince    of    Wales's 
Plate  of  1,000  sovs.,  for  two-year- 
olds  ;   New  T.Y.C.    (five  furlongs, 
straight). 
Mr.  E.  Cassel's  b.  f.  St.  Estelle,  by 
Despair— St.  Cicely,  8st  41b. 

S.  Loates     1 


Mr.  Russel's  b.  c.  Stage  Villain, 
8st.  7lb N.  Robinson     2 

Lord  Crewe's  b.  f.  Cup  of  Assay, 

8st.  4lb F.  Finlay    3 

10  to  1  agst.  St.  Estelle. 

The  Lonsdale  Stakes  (Welter)  of  300 
sovs. ;  one  mile  and  a  quarter. 

Mr.  Pio  Torterolo's  b.  h.  Imperio, 
by  Napoleon— La  nglaagte,  by 
Charibert,  6  yrs.,  9st.  31b. 

J.  Torterolo     1 

Lord  Ellesmere's  b.  c.  Ultimatum, 
3  yrs.,  8st.  iilb S.  Loates     2 

Mr.  G.  Maclachlan's  b.  h.  Don 
Alonzo,  aged,  8st.  4lb. 

T.  Weldon    3 
7  to  1  agst.  Imperio. 

The  Yorkshire  Oaks  of  15  sovs.  each, 
5  ft,  with  300  sovs.  added,  for  three- 
year-old  fillies ;  one  mile  and  a 
quarter. 

Lord  Ellesmere's  b.  f.  Fairmile,  by 
Common — Lady  Clarendon,  8st. 
7ib S.  Loates     1 
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Duke     of    Westminster's    br.     f. 

Lowood,  9&t.  31b.  ...M.  Cannon  2 
Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild's  b.  f. 

Pie  Powder,  8st.  loib.  T.  Loates  3 
100  to  7  agst.  Fairmile. 

August  24th. — The  Great  Ebor  Handicap 
of  925  sovs.  ;  one  mile  and  three 
quarters. 
Sir  J.  Miller's  b.  c  Invincible  II., 
by  Begonia — Iroquoise,   3  yrs., 

7st.  5lb O.  Madden     1 

Mr.  G.  H.  Plummets  b.  f.  Car- 
natum,  4  yrs.,  7st.  iolb. 

J.  Harrison    2 
Mr.  J.    II.   Houldsworth's    b.   c. 
Locarno,  3  yrs.,  7st.  7lb. 

K.  Cannon 
100  to  30  agst.  Invincible  II. 

The  Convivial  Produce  Stakes  of  540 

sovs.,      for      two-year-olds;    New 

T.Y.C.  ;  five  furlongs,  straight. 
Mr.    L.    de    Rothschild's     b.     f. 

Rosana,  by  Bumptious — Rosalie, 

8st.  2lb T.  Loates     1 

Mr.  J.   C.   Murphy's  br.  f.  Poli- 

tesse,  8st.  2lb C.  Wood     2 

Mr.  F.  Alexander's  br.  c.  Wolfs 

Hope,  8st.  81b.  M.  Cannon    3 

6  to  1  agst.  Rosana. 
The   Duke  of  York    Stakes  of    500 

sovs.,  for  three-year-olds  ;  one  mile 

and  a  half. 
Lord  Ellesmere's  b.  c.  Pheon,  by 

Hampton — Photinia,  9st.  31b. 

S.  Loates     1 
Mr.  R.  C.  Garton's  ch.  c.  Heckler, 

8st.  I2lb Allsopp    2 

Mr.  Russel's  br.  c.  The  Virginian, 

8st.  51b O.  Madden    3 

9  to  2  agst.  Pheon. 

August  25th. — The  Gim crack  Stakes  of 
470  sovs.,  for  two-year-olds;  six 
furlongs,  straight. 

Mr.  Wallace's  br.  f.  Queen  Fairy, 
by  Oberon — Lady  Lothian,  9st. 
2lb F.  Pratt     I 

Mr.  R.  Devereux's  b.  f.  Galopin 
Lassie,  8st.  31b T.  Weldon    2 

Mr.  F.  Alexander's  b.  f.  Quassia, 

9st M.Cannon     3 

10  to  1  agst.  Queen  Fairy. 

The  Great  Yorkshire  Stakes  of  885 
sovs.,  for  three-year-olds  ;  one  mile 
and  three-quarters,  over  the  Old 
Course. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Houldsworth's  b.  c. 
Greenan,  by  St.  Simon — Sun- 
rise, 9st.  41b Allsopp     1 

Duke  of  Westminster's  br.  c.  Batt, 
9st.  7lb M.  Cannon    2 

Mr.  Douglas  Baird's  b.  c.  Brio,  8st. 

7lb Rickaby     3 

6  to  1  agst.  Greenan. 
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The  Hare  wood  Handicap  Stakes  of 
555  *ovs.  ;  six  furlongs,  straight. 

Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild's  ch. 
g.  Fosco,  by  Juggler — Merrie 
Lassie,  5  yrs.  8st.  81b.  T.  Loates     1 

Mr.  Theobald's  b.  c.  Ardeshir,  4 
yrs.,  8st  2lb S.  Loates    2 

Mr.  W.  Taylor  Sharpe's  ch.  m. 
Norah  Sandys,  5  yrs.,  8st.  2lb. 

T.  Weldon    3 
15  to  8  agst.  Fosco. 

DERBY.— September  Meeting. 

August   30th.— The  Peveril  of  the  Peak 
Stakes   (Handicap)  of   537    sovs. ; 
the  Straight  Mile. 
Mr.   H.  Belmont's  ch.   c.  Bride- 

froom   II.,    by    Rayon   d'Or — 
t.  Bridget,  3  yrs.,  8st  2lb. 

T.  Loates     1 

Mr.  E.  J.  Percy's  ch.  c.  Kopely, 
5  yrs. ;  8st.  31b Fagan    2 

Duke  of  Devonshire's  b.  c.  Neish, 

3  yrs.,  7st.  nib O.  Madden     3 

7  to  1  agst.  Bridegroom  II. 

The  Champion  Breeders'  Biennial 
Foal  Stakes  of  985  sovs.,  for  two- 
year-olds. 

Sir  R.  Affleck's  ch.  c.  Oreo,  by 
Orvieto — Darkness,  8st.  2lb. 

S.  Loates     1 

Mr.  H.  Bottomley's  ch.  c  Le 
Blizon,  8st.  51b F.  Finlay    2 

Duke  of  Devonshire's  b.  Colt  by 
Melanion — Snood,  8st.  51b. 

O.  Madden    3 
10  to  1  agst.  Oreo. 
August  31st. — The  Chatsworth  Stakes  of 
362  sovs.  ;  one  mile  and  a  half. 

Lord  Ellesmere's  b.  c.  Ultimatum, 
by  Highland  Chief— Protocol, 
5  yrs.,  7st.  71b T.  Loates     I 

Mr.  C.  A.  Brown's  ch.  h.  Rough- 
side,  5  yrs.,  8s t.  71b.  ...S.  Loates     2 

Mr.    Wallace  Johnstone's    ch.   g. 

Nikko,  3  yrs.,  7st.  2lb Toon    3 

7  to  4  agst.  Ultimatum. 

The  Harrington  Stakes  of  384  sovs., 
for  two-year-olds ;  about  five  fur- 
longs and  100  yards,  straight. 

Mr.  F.  Bickley's  ch.  f.  Chloris  II., 
by  Amphion — Woolhara,  8st. 
7lb Allsopp     1 

Lord  Dun  raven's  b.  c.  Morgante, 
8st.  131b M.  Cannon    2 

Mr.  Vyner's  ch.  f.  Veroscope,  8st. 

iolb.  Black     3 

9  to  2  agst.  Chloris  II. 

The  Second  Year  of  the  Fourth 
Champion  Breeders'  Biennial  Foal 
Stakes  of  925  sovs.,  for  three- year- 
olds  ;  the  Straight  Mile. 

Duke  of  Devonshire's  ch.  c.  Dieu- 
donne,  by  Amphion — Mon 
Droit,  9st.  lib J.  Watts     1 
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Mr.  Douglas  Baird's  b.  c.  Champ 

de  Mars,  9§t.  lib Rickaby    2 

Lord  Zetland's  b.  g.  Pinfold,  Sst. 

lolb CWood    3 

5  to  2  on  Dieudonne. 
September  1st. — The  Devonshire  Nursery 
Handicap  Plate  of  272  sovs. ;  five 
furlongs. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Mill's  b.  f.  Mazeppa,  by 
Wolf's  Crag— Maxima,  7st.  7lb. 

Allsopp     1 
Mr.   H.  T.  King's  ch.   f.   Carhn, 

7st.  1  lib.  N.  Robinson    2 

Mr.  Beade's  b.  f.  Misunderstood, 

7st.  31b  (car.  7sL  41b.)   Bell    3 

4  to  1  agst.  Mazeppa. 
The   Friary    Nursery  Stakes  of   225 

sovs.,  for  two-year-olds. 
Mr.    W.    Sibary's    br.    c.    Gold- 
Digger,  by  Pioneer — Quartz,  7st. 

I  lib Allsopp     1 

Mr.    Wallace    Johnstone's    b.    c. 

Cryptoscope,  7st  2lb Toon    z 

Lord  Penrhyn's  b.  Filly  by  Tyrant 
— Loricula,  6st.  71b. 

£.  R.  Morgan     3 
11  to  8  agst.  Gold-Digger. 

SANDOWN   PARK   CLUB.— 

September    Meeting. 

September  2nd. — The  September  Stakes 
of  459  sovs.,  for  three-year-olds. 

Sir  J.  BlundeU  Maple's  b.  f.  Nun 
Nicer,  by  Common — Priestess, 
9st.  41b M.  Cannon     1 

Mr.  F.  S.  Barnard's  b.  c  Simon 

Pure,  ost T.  Loates    2 

50  to  1  on  Nun  Nicer. 

The  Michaelmas  Stakes  of  444  sovs. , 
for  two-year-olds  ;  five  furlongs. 

Mr.  L.  Alvarez's  ch.  c.  Urugayo, 
by  Deuce  of  Clubs — Begonia, 
8st.  iolb P.  Torterolo     1 

Mr.  H.  V.  Long's  ch.  Colt  by 
Enthusiast — Noble  Duchess,  ost. 
iolb T.  Weldon    2 

Mr.  F.  Alexander's  br.  c.  Wolf's 

Hope,  9st.  7lb M.  Cannon    3 

50  to  I  agst  Urugayo. 
September    3rd.— The    Home    Counties' 
Plate  of  41 J  sovs.,  for  three-year- 
olds  ;  one  mile. 

Sir  Maurice  Fitzgerald's  b.  f.  Sweet 
Hampton,  by  Hampton — Ben- 
demeer,  8st.  11  lb.  ...O.  Madden     1 

Mr.  J.  Lowther's  b.  c.  Royal 
Warden,  gst.  S.  Loates    2 

Sir   J.     BlundeU    Maple's    b.    f. 

Dinorah,  9st T.  Loates    3 

5  to  1  agst.  Sweet  Hampton. 

The  Abbey  Stakes  of  484  sovs.,  for 
two-year-olds ;  five  furlongs. 

Mr.  J.  Ryan's  ch.  c.  Giglio,  by 
Orvieto — Dorothy  Draggletail, 
8st.  91b Allsopp     1 


Mr.  Wallace  Johnstone's  br.  c 
Torpilleur,  8st.  alb.  ...S.  Loates   2 

Mr.  A.  Bailey's  b.  f.  Little  Brownie, 

8st.61b T.  Loates    3 

ico  to  14  agst  Giglio. 

DONCASTER.— September 
Meeting. 

September  6th.— The  Champagne  Suiko 

of  30  sovs.   each,   with   500  sots. 

added,  for  two-year-olds :  colts,  9a., 

fillies,  8st.    I  lib.  ;  Red    House  in 

(five  furlongs  152  yards). 
Mr.  W.  Low's  b.  c.  Mark  For'aid, 

by  Rightaway — Hall  Mark,  951. 

M.  Cannon    1 
Mr.  Douglas  Baud's  b.  f.  Musa, 

8st.  nib Rickaby    2 

Lord  Dunraven's  bL  c.  Desmond, 

ost T.  Loates    3 

10  to  I  agst.  Mark  Forward. 
The  Great  Yorkshire  Handicap  Plate 

of    1,300    sovs.  ;     Old    §t.    Leger 

Course ;  one  mile  six  furlongs,  132 

yards. 
Mr.  J.   H.   Houldsworth's    b.    c 

Locarno,  by  Bend  Or — Napoli, 

3  yrs.,  6st.  sib A.  W.  Pratt     1 

Sir  J.  Miller's  b.  c  Invincible  II., 

3  yrs.,  6st.  nib. Segrot    2 

Lord   Ellesmere's    b.    h.  Vilhers, 

6  yrs.,  6st.  91b Purkiss    3 

100  to  6  agst.  Locarno. 

September  7th.— The  St  Leger  Stakes  of 
5,000  sovs.,  for  three-year-olds : 
colts,  ost.,  and  fillies,  8st  11  lb,  : 
Old  St.  Leger  Course  (about  one 
mile,  six  furlongs,  and  132  yards). 

Captain  Greer's  ch.  c.  Wildfowler, 
by  Gallinule — Tragedy,  ost 

CWood     1 

Mr.  Larnach's  ch.  c.  Jeddah,  ost. 

J.  Watts     2 

Mr.  A.  Belmont's  ch.  c.  Bride- 
groom II.,  9st T.  Loates     3 

10  to  1  agst.  Wildfowler. 

The    Cleveland    Handicap    Plate    of 
440  sovs.  ;  the  Sandall  Mile. 

Sir  J.  BlundeU  Maple's  br.  h.  King 
Hampton,  by  Merry  Hampton — 
Echo,  5  yrs.,  6st  I2lb.  (car. 
7st.) Toon     1 

Mr.  P.  Lonllard's  b.  c.  Elfin, 
3  yrs.,  7st.  91b.  T.  Loates    2 

Mr.  W.  M.  Clarke's  b.  h.  Prince 
Barcaldine,  5  yrs.,  8st.  31b. 

N.  Robinson     3 
10  to  1  agst.  King  Hampton. 

The  Tattersall  Sale  Stakes  of  670  sovs. , 
for  two-year-olds ;  seven  furlongs. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Wilson's  br.  Colt  by 
Kendal— Maid  Marian,  Sst.  9lb., 

C.  Wood     1 
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Mr.    H.    J.    King's   b.    c    Wild 

Irishman,  9s t.  61b J.  Watts    2 

Sir  R.  Waldie  Griffith's  ch.  f. 
Sweet  Marjorie,  8st.  51b. 

M.  Cannon    3 
Evens  Maid  Marian  Colt. 

September  8th.— The  Rous  Plate  of  445 
so  vs.,  for  two-year-olds ;  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Devereux's  b.  f.  Galopin 
Lassie,  by  Galopin — Kylasku, 
9sL  2lb T.  Weldon     1 

Mr.  J.  H.  Houldsworth's  b.  or  b.  f. 
Multrue,  8s t.  41b.  ...M.  Cannon    2 

Mr.  P.  Torterolo's  ch.  c.  Urugayo, 

9st.  31b J.  Torterolo    3 

6  to  1  agst.  Galopin  Lassie. 

The  Portland  Plate  of  735  sovs.  ; 
Red  House  in  (five  furlongs  152 
yards). 

Mr.  Fame's  b.  c.  Eager,  by  En- 
thusiast— Greeba,  4  yrs.,  8st. 
I3lb Allsopp     1 

Mr.  R.  Marsh's  b.  h.  Ugly,  6  yrs., 
98t  41b J.  Watts    2 

Lord  Howe's  ch.  h.   High  Trea- 
surer, 5  yrs. ,  6st.  71b.  Weatherall    3 
6  to  I  agst.  Eager. 

The  Alexandra  Plate  (Handicap)  of  435 
sovs.  ;  last  mile  and  a  quarter  over 
the  Old  Course. 
Mr.  Dobell's  b.   c.   Sligo,   by  Dun- 
combe — Spring  thorn,  8st.    51b., 

.  S.  Chandley     I 
Mr.    Theobald's    b.    h.    Phoebus 
Apollo,     5     yrs.,     8st.     31b., 

S.  Loates    2 
Lord  W.  Beresford's  ch.  c.  Grodno, 
3  yrs.,  7st.  2lb.  (car.  7st.  41b.) 

O.  Madden    3 
7  to  1  agst.  Sligo. 

The  Scarborough  Stakes  of   395 

sovs.   for  three-year-olds ;   San- 

dall  Mile. 
Mr.  R.  C.  Garton's  ch.  c  Heckler, 

by    Heckberry  —  Blinker,    8st. 

I2lb. M.  Cannon     1 

Mr.   Douglas  Baird's  b.  c  Brio, 

8st.  51b.  (car.  8st.  61b.)  Rickaby    2 
Mr.  L.  Brassey's  ch.  c.  Poldo,  8st. 

5lb Allsopp    3 

5  to  4  on  Heckler. 

Sept.  9th.— The  Doncaster  Stakes  of  530 
sovs.,  for  three-year-olds;  one  mile 
and  a  half  over  the  Old  Course. 
Duke  of  Westminster's  br.  c.  Batt, 
by  Sheen — Vampire,  8st.  I2lb., 

M.  Cannon     1 
Mr.  Douglas  Baird's  b.  c.  Champ 

de  Mars,  9st.  31b R  ickaby    2 

Mr.  Houldsworth's  b.  c.  Locarno, 

8st.  I2lb.    Allsopp    3 

11  to  10  agst.  Batt. 


The  Prince  of  Wales's  Nursery  Plate, 
(Handicap)  of  885  sovs.,  for  two- 
year-olds  ;  the  Sandall  Mile. 

Mr.   H.  J.  King's  ch.   f.   Carlin, 

by    Chittabob  —  Lauretta,    7st. 

81b O.  Madden     1 

Mr.  John  Wallace's  br.  f.  Queen 

Fairy,  8st.  91b F.  Pratt     2 

Mr.  Vyne^s  ch.  f.  Veroscope,  7st. 

9lb F.  Finlay     3 

10  to  1  agst.  Carlin. 

The    Doncaster  Cup  of   600    sovs.  : 
about    two    miles,    over    the    Old 
Course. 
Sir  J.  Miller's   b.  g.   Pinfold,  by 
Surefoot — Pinta,  3  yrs.,  8st.  lib., 

C.  Wood     1 
Mr.   Reid  Walker's  b.   h.   Dinna 
Forget,     6      yrs.,      9st.      51b., 

N.  Robinson     2 
Lord   Ellesmere's  br.  h.   Villiers, 

6  yrs.,  9st.  5lb M.  Cannon    3 

7  to  2  agst.  Pinfold. 

The  Park  Hill  Stakes  of  15  sovs. 
each,  10 ft.,  with  300 sovs.  added, 
for  three-year-old  fillies ;  Old  Stt 
Leger  Course  (one  mile  six  fur- 
longs, 132  yards). 

Duke  of  Westminster's  br.  f. 
Lowood,  by  St.  Serf— Rydal, 
8st.  131b M.  Cannon     1 

Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild's  b.  f.  Pie 
Powder,  8st.  lolb.    ...T.  Loates    2 

Lord   Ellesmere's  b.  f.    Fairmile, 

8st.  131b S.  Loates    3 

Evens  Lowood. 


KEMPTON    PARK.  —  September 
Meeting. 

September  10th. — The  Danebury  Handicap 
Plate  of  300  sovs.  ;  one  mile  and 
three-quarters. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Gilbey's  ch.  h.  Ram- 
pion,  by  Amphion — Rydal,  5 
yrs.,  8st.  I2lb M.  Cannon     i 

Mr.  Jersey's  ch.  f.  Dancing  Wave, 
4  yrs.,  7st.  61b T.  Loates    2 

Sir  J.  Blundell  Maple's  ch.  c.  Jo- 
hannis,  3  yrs.,  6st.  51b.   Stilwell     3 
2  to  1  agst.  Rampion. 

Kempton  Park  September  Nursery 
Handicap  of  300  sovs.,  for  two- 
year-olds  ;  five  furlongs. 

Mr.  W.  M.  G.  Singer's  b.  f.  Jan- 
itza,  by  Janissary — Burgundy, 
7st.  7lb Robinson     1 

Mr.  G.  Edwardes'  b.  f.  Stolen 
Love,  7st.  (car.  7st.  lib.)    Toon    2 

Mr.  W.  Low's  b.  c.  Mark  Forrard, 

8st S.  Loates    3 

5  to  I  agst.  Janitza. 
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GREAT    YARMOUTH    MEETING. 

September  14th.— The  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
Handicap  of  500  sovs. ;  one  mile, 
straight. 

Mr.    Theobald's    b.     h.    Phoebus 

Apollo,  5  yrs.,  8s t.  iolb.  Allsopp    t 
Mr.  Dobell's  b.  h.  The  Quack,  5 

yrs.,  7st.  lib H.Jones    f 

Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild's  br.  c. 
Excepcional,   3   yrs.,   7st.   2 lb. 

T.  Loates    3 
The  stakes  were  divided. 
7  to  I  agst.  Phoebus  Apollo. 
8  to  1  agst.  The  Quack. 


WESTERN    (AYR)    MEETING. 

September  14th. — The  Nursery  Handicap 
Plate  of  447  sovs.,  for  two-year-olds  ; 
six  furlongs. 

Mr.  Beale's  b.  f.  Misunderstood, 
by  Prince  Hampton — Florence 
Montgomery,  7st.  81b.  K.  Finlay     1 

Mr.  E.  Courage's  b.  f.  Silverpoint, 
8st  lib '. Harrison     2 

Mr.  D.  J.  Jardine's  b.  Colt  by 
Prism  —  Heartsease,    8st.    4ID. 

T.  Weldon     3 
9  to  2  agst.  Misunderstood. 

September  15th. — The  Ayrshire  Handicap 
Plate  of  1,000  sovs.  ;  about  one  mile 
and  three  furlongs. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Reid's  b.  f.  Royette.  by 
Grafton — Harton  Rose,  3  yrs., 
6st.  nib.  (car.  6st.  I3lb.)    Toon     1 

Mr.  E.  J.  Percey's  ch.  h.  Kopely, 
5  yrs.,  7st.  91b O.  Madden     2 

Mr.  G.  Maclachlan's  b.  h.  Coylton, 

5  yrs.,  6st.  81b Purkiss     3 

9  to  2  agst.  Royette. 


LING  FIELD  PARK  CLUB.— Sep- 
tember Mfsting. 

September   16th. — The  Lingfield  Autum 
Stakes  of  500  sovs. ,  for  three-year* 
olds ;  one  mile. 

Sir  J.  Blundell  Maple's  b.  c  Hall 
Qrine,  by  The  Deemster — In 
Bounds,  ost M.  Cannon     I 

Sir  R.  Waldie  Griffith's  br.  f.  St. 
la,  9st.  7lb Rumbold 

Mr.  T.  E.  Liddiard's  b.  c.  Lord 

Bruce,  8st.  9lb Allsopp    5 

13  to  8  agst.  Hall  Caine. 

CRICKET. 

August  23rd. — At  Lord's,   Middlesex    tj 

Lancashire,  former  won  by  an  in; 

and  33  runs. 
August  24th. — At  Clifton,  Gloucestershire 

v.  Surrey,  former  won  by  5  wickets. 
August    24th. — At    Brighton,    Sussex    t. 

Yorkshire,  latter  won  by  192  runs. 
August    24th. — At    Tonbridge,    Kent   v. 

Essex,  former  won  by  7  wickets. 
August  24th. — At  Leicester,  Leicestershire- 

v.   Warwickshire,    latter   won    by    7 

wickets. 
August  27th. — At  Lord's,   Middlesex    v. 

Kent,  former  won  by  an  innings  and 

96  runs. 

August  31st. — At  Catford,  Kent  v.  Middle- 
sex, latter  won  by  83  runs. 
August    31st. — At    Brighton,     Sussex   ▼. 

Essex,  latter  won  by  5  wickets. 
August  31st. — At  Scarborough,  Gentlemen 

v.  Players,  former  won  by  8  wickets. 
September    3rd. — At     Kennington    Oval, 

Surrey  v.  Warwickshire,  former  won 

by  an  innings  and  357  runs. 
September  7th. — At  Hastings,   Mr.  A.  E. 

Stoddart's  Australian  XI.  v.  Rest  of 

England,  former  won  by  5  wickets. 
September  roth. — At  Hastings,  Surrey  and 

Sussex  v.  Rest  of  England,  latter  won 

by  4  wickets. 
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The  Earl  of  Cottenham. 


Some  time  ago  mention  was  made 
of  the  lightest  master  of  hounds 
at  that  time  in  harness,  and  this 
month  we  have  the  pleasure  and 
privilege  of  giving  a  portrait  of 
the  youngest  M.F.H. 

Sir  Kenelm  Charles  Edward 
Pepys,  fourth  Earl  of  Cottenham, 
was  born  on  May  18th,  1874, 
and  became  master  of  the  Bices- 
ter Hounds  two  months  before  he 
came  of  age,  in  which  connection 
he  is  in  the  same  list  (if  the  dates 
be  accurate)  with  Mr.  Boothby, 
the  first  master  of  the  Quorn,  Mr. 

vol.  lxx. — no.  465. 


Meynell,  his  successor,  and  Mr. 
John  Warde,  all  three  of  whom 
are  said  to  have  been  masters  of 
hounds  before  reaching  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years. 

Lord  Cottenham  was  educated 
at  Eton,  adding  one  more  to  the 
number  of  masters  of  hounds 
turned  out  by  that  famous  seat  of 
learning ;  and,  on  leaving  there, 
went  up  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
Mens  cujusque,  is  est  quisque  runs 
the  family  motto,  and  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  not  long  in 
showing  the  truth  of  the  family 
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legend.  As  his  mind  is,  so  is  the 
man,  may  stand  for  a  rough  trans- 
lation. Possessing  the  mind  of  a 
sportsman,  Lord  Cottenham  soon 
snowed  himself  to  be  one.  He 
hunted  with  the  Bicester  while  at 
Oxford,  little  dreaming  probably 
that  the  day  would  arrive  when  he 
would  be  its  master,  and  he  re- 
vived the  Oxford  Drag,  which  had 
fallen  into  abeyance  several  years 
before.  At  Cambridge  the  Drag 
has  always  been  a  flourishing  insti- 
tution, whereas  at  Oxford  it  gen- 
erally had  something  of  a  struggle 
for  existence,  possibly  because  so 
much  good  fox-hunting  could  be 
enjoyed  around  the  city.  How- 
ever, Lord  Cottenham  set  the 
Drag  on  its  legs  again,  and  was 
its  master  for  a  couple  of  seasons. 
On  leaving  Oxford,  the  future 
head  of  the  Bicester  betook  him- 
self abroad  aud  travelled  all 
through  Europe,  had  some  shoot- 
ing in  Morocco,  and  visited  some 
portions  of  Asia.  Returning  home, 
Lord  Cottenham  renewed  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Bicester 
during  the  season  1894 — 95,  and 
in  March,  1895,  on  tne  retirement 
of  Lord  Chesham  at  that  time, 
was  elected  master  of  one  of  the 
best  and  most  sporting  hunting 
countries  to  be  found  in  England. 
On  the  1 8th  of  the  same  month 
Lord  Cottenham  attained  his  ma- 
jority. 

With  a  hard  dry  cub-hunting 
season  like  the  present,  one  can- 
not talk  of  a  master's  good  luck, 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  Bicester 
Hounds  have  shown  good  sport 
during  his  lordship's  mastership 
— and  he  regards  that  of  his  first 
season  as  exceptionally  brilliant. 

The  Pepys'  family  were  origi- 
nally located  at  Diss,  in  Norfolk, 
but  early  in  the  16th  century  they 
settled  themselves  at  Cottenham, 
in  Cambridgeshire,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that,  if  the  original  of 
our    portrait  had  gone  to  Cam- 


bridge instead  of  to  Oxford,  he 
would  have  been  seen  riding  over 
the  Cottenham  course  beloved  by 
Cambridge  undergraduates.  To 
Mr.  John  Pepys,  who  lived  in  the 
1 6th  century,  six  children  were 
born,  one  of  them  being  Samuel, 
the  author  of  the  famous  diary, 
and  one  cannot  help  regretting 
that  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys  cannot 
revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon 
now,  for  he  would  have  made  a 
rare  special  correspondent  for  the 
Bicester  country.  One  can  quite 
readily  imagine  the  old  gentleman 
rigging  himself  out  in  tops  and 
scarlet  for  the  first  day  of  the 
season,  and  saying  as  he  looked 
in  the  glass,  "  How  dull  I  was 
yesterday,  but,  Lord,  how  fine  to- 
day/' Will  Hewett  would  have 
had  plenty  to  listen  to  after  a 
brilliant  run  in  the  Cropredy  and 
Farthinghoe  district,  or  near  the 
Vale  of  Aylesbury  side. 

There  have  been  other  nota- 
bilities in  the  family,  for  Mr. 
Richard  Pepys  was  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  Ireland  in  1664,  while 
Charles  Christopher  Pepys  was 
Solicitor-General  in  1830,  Master 
of  the  Rolls  in  1834,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  1836  and  1846,  and  after 
being  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Baron  Cottenham,  was  on  his 
retirement  in  1850  advanced  to 
an  Earldom  and  Viscountcy. 

A  lover  of  the  country  and  its 
pursuits,  Lord  Cottenham  sets  an 
example  to  many  landlords  and 
squires  by  spending  the  summer 
months  at  Bicester  Hall,  where  he 
can  interest  himself  in  the  affairs 
of  the  kennel.  He  is,  too,  one  of 
the  admirers  of  golf,  which  pastime 
he  finds  excellently  well  adapted  for 
passing  time  away  pleasantly  and 
keeping  in  good  condition.  During 
the  dry  cub- hunting  season  his  lord- 
ship must  sometimes  have  wished 
that  his  hounds  and  horses  could 
play  golf  too,  as  a  means  to  that 
not  unimportant  end  of  condition. 
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Jumping. 


It  seems  well  nigh  farcical  to 
write  about  jumping  when  in  this 
notable  year  1898  the  ground  is 
like  adamant,  and  even  now,  writ- 
ing in  the  second  week  in  October, 
many  masters  of  hounds  are  de- 
clining to  hunt  cubs.  Still  all  in 
good  time  we  must  hope  for  a 
moister  atmosphere  and  softer 
going,  and  probably  ere  this 
article  sees  the  light,  and  the 
regular  season  is  ushered  in,  we 
poor  hunt-loving  mortals  will  have 
a  little  more  cause  for  happiness 
and  contentment  than  is  our  lot  at 
present. 

It  is  especially  unfortunate  this 
year,  because  foxes  are  admittedly 
numerous  and  strong,  and  the 
country  is  thicker  with  under- 
growth and  blinder  than  I  ever 
remember  it  to  have  been  ;  yet 
when  November  comes  round  men 
and  women  must  jump — most  of 
them  regardless  of  consequences 
— forgetful  of  the  strength  of  their 
own  bones  and  the  soundness  of 
their  horses'  sinews  ;  and  what  can 
Borderer  tell  them  about  jumping 
that  they  do  not  know  already  ? 
What  relation  does  the  theory  of 
jumping  bear  towards  its  practice  ? 
Is  not  this  something  akin  to 
"Tales  of  my  Grandfather?" 
Hardly  so,  I  am  inclined  to  think. 
To  some  perhaps  these  pages  can 
be  passed  over  as  "  bosh."  To 
others  who  may  need  the  inculca- 
tion of  fresh  ideas,  or  whose  hunt- 
ing experiences  are  only  in  the 
bud,  and  who  do  not  care  to  wade 
through  old  sporting  text-books 
for  lessons  in  jumping,  perhaps  I 
may  chance  on  a  few  as  listeners, 
and  a  stray  disciple  or  two.  To 
begin  with,  do  not  trust  to  theory 
in  jumping,  although  theory  must 
not  be  altogether  discarded.  There 
is  indeed  a  different  theory  for 
every  description    of  jump,    the 


standing  jump,  the  flying  jump, 
the  high  jump,  the  long  jump 
(water),  the  double  jump,  and  the 
creeping  jump.  To  put  all  these 
theories  into  practice  at  the  exact 
moment  required  means  a  degree 
of  horsemanship  well  nigh  perfect, 
and  sadly  difficult  of  attainment. 
It  means  even  more  than  this 
— the  proficiency  of  your  horse, 
which  we  find  only  in  dreams  or 
in  song,  the  elysium  of  locomotion, 
and  the  acme  of  happiness  in  horse 
exercise. 

In  sober  truth  have  not  both 
men  and  horses  lessons  to  learn  in 
jumping.  You  have  only  to  watch 
the  innumerable  jumping  trials  so 
much  in  vogue  now,  quite  pro- 
fessional in  their  way,  and  you 
will  easily  mark  the  imperfections, 
despite  untiring  practice.  Pro- 
bably those  of  Dublin  are  the 
nearest  perfection.  Perhaps  all 
will  agree  that  it  takes  a  long  time 
to  make  both  man  and  horse  per- 
fect in  the  showing.  How  can  it 
be  expected,  therefore,  to  make  a 
hunter  perfect  in  his  jumping  after 
only  a  short  experience  in  the 
hunting  field  ?  or  to  find  a  youthful 
rider  knowing  how  to  sit,  or  guide 
him  at  his  fences  or  jumps  in  quite 
approved  style  ? 

I  always  think  that  the  Sand- 
hurst student  and  the  habitue  of 
the  Great  Military  Riding  Schools 
have  a  great  pull  over  the  mere 
civilian  in  the  first  grand  principles 
of  sitting  a  horse  over  jumps. 
Here  they  learn  to  ride  without 
stirrups  and  almost  without 
bridles.  Their  seats  are  formed, 
sometimes  perhaps  a  little  too 
stiffly,  but  at  any  rate  firmly,  and 
hence  it  is  that  you  very  seldom 
see  a  military  man  loll  or  roll 
about  on  his  horse.  He  may  lack 
hands  and  fail  in  the  hunting 
field,  from  the  want  of  nerve  or 
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determination,  but  side  by  side 
with  the  public  school  boy,  the 
collegian,  or  the  farmer,  he  looks 
like  a  horseman  —  and  without 
doubt  one  of  the  essentials  of 
jumping  is  to  know  how  to  sit 
your  horse. 

I  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  there  will  be  a  riding  school 
attached  to  every  leading  public 
school — Eton,  Harrow,  and  Win- 
chester especially.  In  these  ath- 
letic days  nothing  would  be  so 
popular  or  useful.  How  much 
such  an  institution  would  take  the 
rough  edge  off  those  first  three 
months  under  the  cavalry  in- 
structor, and  how  glad  many  a 
rich  parent  would  be  to  have  his 
son  or  sons  taught  riding  in  its 
essential  rudiments  before  he  goes 
to  college  or  enters  the  business  of 
life.  Christmas  holidays  are  all 
too  short,  and  so  often  frost-bound, 
for  a  lad,  however  keen,  to  learn 
how  to  ride,  let  alone  jumping,  and 
I  have  many  and  many  a  time 
pitied  a  lad  of  from  16  to  20  years 
of  age  who  has  to  go  bumping 
about  in  the  hunting  field  and 
cutting  voluntaries,  which  pro- 
bably daunt  him  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  takes  to  shooting  in  des- 
pair, because  the  keeper  takes  him 
in  hand  and  will  teach  him. 

My  old  friend,  Dr.  Warre,  would 
I  am  sure,  have  ridden  straight 
had  he  had  the  early  opportunities 
of  learning  horsemanship  as  well 
as  boating  at  Eton.  He  bestrode 
a  Welsh  pony  with  me  in  his  early 
days,  as  I  quite  well  remember. 
Let  me  appeal  to  him  to-day  to 
encourage  during  his  glorious 
regime  this  best  of  manly  exercises, 
almost  the  only  one  now  untaught 
at  Eton.  Shades  of  old  Charley 
Wise  arise  and  crown  the  edifice 
of  an  Etonian  Riding  School. 

And  now  for  a  few  maxims  in 
jumping,  which  spring  from  prac- 
tical application.  Never  drive  a 
horse    off   his    pace  at  a  jump, 


always  give  him  a  chance  to  gather 
himself  momentarily  together,  even 
at  a  brook  —  always  drop  your 
hands  as  he  rises,  he  does  not 
want  checking  then ;  steady  him 
considerably,  at  least  twenty  yards 
in  front  of  timber,  unless  there  is 
a  big  ditch  or  something  awkward 
on  the  landing  side.  A  horse  that 
will  not  rise  at  timber  is  not  a 
good  hunter,  for  timber  predomi- 
nates now  in  the  fences  of  the 
majority  of  hunting  countries.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  sound  of 
cracking  rails  that  I  heard  one 
day,  not  many  years  ago,  after  a 
racing  eighteen  minutes  with  the 
Cottesmore  in  their  Ranksborough 
country.  You  have  indeed  only 
to  ride  in  the  wake  of  a  Leicester- 
shire field  of  horsemen,  and  count 
the  smashed  rails,  to  be  assured 
that  timber  jumping  is  not  a 
perfect  art  even  there,  the  fact 
being  that  the  pace  is  too  fast  for 
horses  to  rise  properly,  and  it  is 
generally  a  case  of  swishing  over 
rails  just  as  if  they  were  fences, 
the  pace  manages  to  carry  them 
on  without  a  fall.  The  old  style 
of  bullfinch  is  almost  extinct, 
except  in  high  Leicestershire 
and  Northamptonshire;  here  the 
heavy  weight  crashes  through  and 
sails  on,  the  lighter  man  often 
remains  and  his  horse  goes  on. 

Never  hesitate  at  a  brook,  if  it 
is  jumpable,  and  you  intend  going 
at  it.  You  thus  endanger  a  re- 
fusal and  often  a  ducking.  Choose 
a  place  where  there  is  a  bush  on 
the  taking  off  side,  the  ground  is 
always  firmer  there  than  elsewhere, 
and  your  horse  rises  better ;  the 
swing  of  pace  will  land  you  safely. 
Stone  walls  are  not  difficult,  but 
beware  of  unforeseen  drops,  which 
entail  sitting  well  back  in  your 
saddle,  or  your  horse  will  pitch  on 
landing.  The  on  and  off  jump, 
especially  the  Irish  banks,  horses 
soon  come  to  enjoy  as  well  as 
their  riders,  but  no  pace  is  required 
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for  these,  unless  it  be  in  a  steeple- 
chase. 

Doubles  are  not  met  with  as  of 
yore.  When  you  do  come  across 
them,  as  in  the  Blackmore  or 
Berkshire  Vales,  you  require  a 
well-tutored  horse,  and  yourself 
to  be  an  experienced  and  collected 
horseman.  Nothing  I  think  in  the 
hunting  field  requires  more  dis- 
cretion, in  the  horseman  as  well  as 
horse,  than  jumping.  It  makes  me 
creep  to  see  a  man  on  a  raw  young 
horse  cramming  along  first  over  a 
jumping  country.  His  horse  really 
wants  a  lead,  and  is  sure  to  fall  or 
refuse  before  he  has  gone  very  far. 
Such  a  horse  should  have  a  chance 
of  following  a  good  lead,  for  I 
firmly  believe  in  horses  watching 
others  in  front  of  them,  and 
taking  example  from  them.  How 
often,  for  instance,  when  a  leading 
horse  has  jumped  big  at  a  place 
those  coming  next  will  do  the 
same,  and  a  Jail  in  front  generally 
brings  about  some  refusals. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  the 
second  spring  of  a  horse  even  in 
the  air,  having  had  many  instances 
of  it.  Once  in  particular,  a  good 
many  years  ago,  with  the  Bram- 
ham.  Some  new  and  strong  sawn 
posts  and  rails'  stopped  the  way, 
and  hounds  were  going  merrily. 
Colonel  Gough  (I  think  he  is  a 
General  now),  will  perhaps  re- 
member it  (he  was  commanding 
at  Leeds  then),  for  he  called  out 
to  me,  "Is  yours  a  good  timber 
jumper  ?  "  to  which  I  felt  con- 
strained to  reply,  "I'll  try,"  and 
gave  him  a  lead.  There  was  a 
ditch  in  front  of  the  rails,  and 
judge  of  my  horror  when  I  found 
a  second  and  bigger  ditch  yards 
away  from  the  rails  on  the  landing 
side.  In  truth  the  fence  was  in- 
tended for  a  double,  and  the 
second  flight  of  rails  had  not  been 
erected,  although  the  quick  was 
planted  and  the  ditch  cut  out.  I 
felt  my  good  thoroughbred  spread 


himself  in  the  air  when  he  saw  the 
trap  laid  for  us  both,  and  we  just 
landed  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch 
and  saved  a  fall  with  a  scramble. 
The  Colonel,  on  his  Punchestown 
winner,  came  down,  and  not  an- 
other soldier  or  civilian  attempted 
it,  not  even  the  then  thrusting 
"  hedger  and  ditcher,"  whose 
Bramham  notoriety  allows  me  to 
leave  him  nameless.  The  fence, 
it  turned  out,  was  a  new  boundary, 
one  of  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length, 
that  was  being  erected  between 
the  Harewood  and  Farnley  Estates. 
I  was  unmercifully  chaffed  about 
trying  to  break  my  neck  as  well 
as  other  people's,  when  in  fact  I 
deserved  the  reverse  of  credit,  for 
as  in  many  such  cases  I  should  not 
have  ventured  had  I  known  what 
was  really  before  me.  But  how  I 
honoured  that  noble  animal  which 
had  surmounted  such  a  test ! 

The  same  thing  has  no  doubt 
happened  to  many  of  your  readers, 
and  has  made  a  mark  in  their 
memories.  We  recount  them  in 
after  years,  and  probably  they  are 
accounted  as  fairy  tales ;  "  '  the 
old  Governor*  no  doubt  dreamt 
it  all,  and  wants  us  to  believe 
that  men  in  those  days  went 
better  and  jumped  bigger  places 
than  we  do."  Ah !  no  ;  indeed 
no ;  more  men  ride  and  go  straight 
now  than  of  old,  but  how  many 
more  aspire  to  do  so,  and  make 
lamentable  exhibitions  of  them- 
selves. If  there  is  one  thing 
I  dislike  seeing  in  the  hunting- 
field  it  is  a  man  riding  at  a  fence 
with  a  cutting  whip,  and  flagel- 
lating away  until  his  horse  is 
actually  in  the  air.  Such  a  man 
deserves  a  fall  at  about  the  third 
fence,  should  there  happen  to  be 
a  strong  binder,  and  his  poor 
horse,  maddened  by  such  tactics, 
takes  it  on  chance,  and  treats 
those  in  the  vicinity  to  the  view 
of  a  somersault,  which  shows  four 
bright  shoes  upturned  in  the  air. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to 
utter  a  word  of  warning  against 
riding  in  other  people's  pockets, 
as  it  is  termed.  Nothing  is  more 
dangerous  or  unsportsmanlike. 
Ladies,  I  regret  to  say,  are  the 
worst  offenders  here.  It  is  only 
their  pilot,  perhaps,  but  he  is 
made  of  flesh  and  blood,  and 
does  not  appreciate  being  jumped 
upon  in  this  wise.  I  forbear  to 
suggest  any  lessons  in  riding  to 
ladies;  so  many  are  fine  horse- 
women who  set  an  example  in 
jumping  to  men.  Those  who  are 
the  reverse  should  stay  at  home — 
or  stay,  ought  I  not  to  recom- 
mend riding-schools  for  them  in 
their  earlier  teens  ?  Such  places 
as  Brighton,  Leamington,  Chel- 
tenham, and  Harrogate  ought  to 
provide  for  them. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  chronicle  wonderful 
jumps.  In  all  probability  any 
really  good  hunter  with  jumping 
qualifications  can  clear  his  twenty 
feet  in  his  stride,  and  sometimes 
even  twenty- four  feet ;  he  can 
also  clear  his  five  feet  in  height 
without  difficulty,  and  go  on  up 
to  six  feet,  which  is  high  enough 
for  all  hunting  requirements. 
There  is  no  royal  road  towards 
learning  the  art  of  jumping.  So 
much  depends  upon  your  seat, 
hands,  and  nerve,  the  nature  of 
the  country,  and  the  disposition 
of  your  horse.  Personally  speak- 
ing, all  the  teachings  I  received 
was  the  good  old  maxim,  "  Throw 
your  heart  over,  my  boy,  and 
your  body  will  be  sure  to  follow.' ' 
To  tumble  was  ever  a  trifle  that 
I  have  never  to  this  day  known 
how  to  avoid.  Do  not  hang  on 
to  your  horse  when  the  inevitable 
time  comes  that  a  parting  must 
take  place ;  many  a  fall  is  made 
worse  by  a  horse  treading  on,  or 
kicking  you,  when  down.  He  will 
avoid  you  always,  if  he  can,  but 
you  do  not  give  him  the  chance 


— when  you  have  his  bridle  in  your 
hand  you  drag  him  over  you.  To 
this  rather  unpopular  practice  I 
attribute  never  having  broken  a 
bone,  although  I  can  count  my 
falls  by  the  hundred,  and  extend- 
ing through  twenty-six  countries. 
No  good  sportsman  out  of  his 
teens  jumps  for  the  mere  sake  of 
jumping ;  granted  that  in  a  big 
field  of  horsemen,  where  the 
gateways  become  blocked,  men 
who  know  how  to  get  to  hounds 
must  jump  for  the  hrst  few  fields. 
But  the  larker,  the  habitual 
larker,  is  an  abomination  in  the 
hunting-field.  The  Master  hates 
him,  the  farmers  hate  him,  and  all 
good  sportsmen  despise  him. 
Never  can  I  recollect  to  have 
seen  an  habitual  larker  a  good 
man  to  hounds  when  they  really 
run.  Some  years  ago  1  wrote  an 
article  in  your  pages  called 
"  Jumping  Powder."  Do  without 
it,  ye  hunting  men,  as  much  as  you 
can.  It  is  an  illusion  in  the  long 
run,  and  must  sooner  or  later 
kill  the  hunting  man's  choicest 
inheritance,  his  nerve.  When 
your  nerve  has  gone,  do  not  give 
up  hunting  in  disgust.  Let  the 
jumping  alone,  and  enjoy  hunting 
as  the  healthiest  exercise  under 
the  sun.  Take  pleasure  then  in 
seeing  your  younger  friends,  the 
men  of  the  next  generation,  doing 
what  you  were  wont  to  do,  you 
may  well  afford  to  bury  your 
envy ;  and  your  well-ordered  liver 
will  take  little  harm  by  being 
jostled  at  gates,  unless  it  is  by 
the  youthful  funker,  or  the  lady's 
attendant  groom. 

Would  that  I  could  close  this 
article  without  a  few  words, 
which  duty  compels  me  to  say  to 
every  jumper  of  to-day.  If  the 
country  is  strange  to  you,  or  you 
are  not  very  keen-sighted,  do  not 
aspire  to  be  a  leader.  There  lies 
in  ambush  in  our  midst  an  enemy 
to  jumping  that   it  fails   me     to 
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describe  by  an  adequately  bad 
name — that  cruel  wire  with  its 
barbs  and  its  snakelike  abomina- 
tions, which  at  any  moment  is 
ready  to  overthrow  you,  and  deal 
death  or  injury  to  both  yourself 
and  horse.  Even  our  best  coun- 
tries are  not  free  from  it,  and  our 
poorer  countries  are  being  year 
by  year  more  and  more  com- 
pletely tied  up  in  it.  Both 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land  have 
gone  raving  mad  over  its  use,  and 
it  is  hard  now  to  say  whether 
hunting  will  outlive  the  ordeal 
under  which  it  is  now  carried  on, 
or  whether  the  good  sense  of  the 
nation  will  prevail  in  ordering  its 
downfall.  To  minimise  this  evil 
is  now  impossible.  It  threatens 
to  crush  out  all  the  thrusting 
daring  qualities  of  our  young 
blood.  It  will  deteriorate  the 
nature  of  our  national  sport.  It 
will  drive  out  of  the  ranks  of  our 
M.F.H.'s    those     that     are     the 


greatest  and  best.  It  will  mar 
the  eclat  of  our  smartest  military 
achievements — such  splendid  feats 
of  our  cavalry  as  that  glorious 
charge  of  the  21st  Lancers  before 
Khartoum,  will  be  things  of  the 
past — if  our  jumping  blood  at  home 
is  doomed  to  be  thus  crushed,  and 
crushed  by  barbed  wire. 

But  there,  Borderer  cannot 
trust  himself  to  write  his  thoughts 
on  this  black  spot  in  the  closing 
years  of  our  century.  He  des- 
pises the  man  who  uses  it,  he 
pities  the  victims  of  it — victims 
both  quadrupeds  and  bipeds,  men, 
horses,  hounds,  cattle  and  sheep 
— which  come  in  violent  contact 
with  it.  Never  mind,  go  on 
jumping  as  long  as  you  can, 
even  though  in  these  degenerate 
days  you  must  needs  use  more 
discretion  than  your  fathers  and 
grandfathers  had  cause  to  do 
before  you. 

Borderer. 


Foraging  on  the  Kapochi. 


We  were  encamped  in  a  natural 
fortification  on  the  summit  of  a 
granite  kopje,  under  the  shadow  of 
Catumba's  mountain.  Our  hun- 
dred odd  boys  were  hungry  for 
**  inyama,"  for  during  the  past  ten 
days  we  had  marched  west  of 
Misale  through  a  gameless  wil- 
derness. Except  for  a  solitary 
goat,  the  survivor  of  the  march, 
which  now  bleated  disconsolately 
in  the  masasa,  no  flesh  food 
seemed  obtainable  from  the  few 
villages  we  had  reached.  The 
Angoni  raiding  parties  were  re- 
sponsible for  this  dearth.  A  long 
palaver  with  Catumba  brought 
out  the  fact  that  occasionally 
hippopotami  came  up  the  Kapochi 
river.     As  I  had  to  march  down 


to  Tete,  this  Seemed  to  afford  the 
only  chance  of  getting  provision 
for  the  trip,  and  luckily  it  proved 
successful. 

With  Hart  and  Rae  the  pro- 
blem was  discussed,  and  before 
turning  in  our  arrangements  were 
completed.  We  were  up  ere  the 
sun,  Catumba's  mountain,  en- 
veloped in  mist,  was  invisible, 
and  low,  thin  clouds  shut  out  from 
view  the  mountain  range  lying  to 
our  north-east.  Cool  and  exhilar- 
ating, the  early  morning  in 
Central  Africa  is  a  great  contrast 
to  the  fierce  furnace  heat  of  noon- 
day. The  transition  in  a  few  hours 
from  the  hunting  morning  at  home 
of  early  October  to  the  swelter  of 
mid-day  is  too  sudden  a  variation. 
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Tshipempcre,  our  cook,  killed 
the  last  goat,  and  we  selected  the 
"boys"  for  the  day.  A  hasty 
cup  of  coffee  while  the  Angoni 
swallowed  their  "inyama,"gaveus 
time  to  instruct  the  camp  guard, 
and  we  started.  Down  by  a  tor- 
tuous path  we  went  from  our 
masasa,  past  the  dug-out  which 
gave  us  water,  and  were  soon 
jumping  over  the  batata  trenches, 
thence  through  a  tract  of  coarse 
grass  plentifully  intersprinkled 
with  yellow  marigolds  and  a  brilli- 
ant scarlet  species  of  gladiolus  till 
we  reached  a  narrow  pass  between 
two  granite  hills,  which  brought 
us  to  a  huge  "  blow,"  whose  slip- 
pery surface  required  careful 
negotiation.  As  we  debouched 
on  the  sparsely  tree-covered  plain, 
Catumba's  son  pointed  out  a  path 
which  led  to  the  Kapochi,  and 
while  the  caravan  extended  I 
paused  to  review  them.  Surely 
never  were  civilisation  and  sava- 
gery engaged  on  a  commoner  aim 
than  on  this  May  morning.  Vil- 
lagers with  no  clothing  beyond  a 
narrow  strip  of  bark  around  their 
loins,  others  possessed  a  flounced 
petticoat  of  the  same  material, 
while  our  own  boys  displayed 
their  calico  and  coloured  print  as 
superior  beings.  Their  hair  alone 
would  have  formed  a  study  and 
yielded  material  for  a  "  coiffeur  " 
to  lecture  on.  Some  heads  were 
shaven  completely,  while  others 
bore  the  woolly  hair  of  the  negro, 
guarded  only  by  a  fillet.  The 
Ozimbas  left  eccentrically  disposed 
patches  on  the  bare  scalp,  which 
distinguished  their  ideas  of  beauty 
from  those  who  in  Angoni  fashion 
had  saturated  their  wool  with 
suet  and  dressed  it  to  form  a  sort 
of  thick,  greasy,  barrister's  wig, 
while  the  Chikundas  of  our  party 
wore  theirs  plaited  into  thin  out- 
hanging  braids.  Of  course  some 
disputing  soon  occurred  between 
the   Ozimbas    and   the   Angonis, 


the  latter  asserting  their  superior- 
ity somewhat  arrogantly,  when  a 
diversion  occurred  by  our  striking 
a  zone  of  fruiting  plum-trees, 
which  made  all  forget  their  differ- 
ences. In  going  on  through  the 
bush,  it  was  necessary  to  avoid 
touching  the  small  hornet  nests 
which  depended,  surrounded  by 
their  makers  from  the  branches. 
One  or  two  of  my  boys  were 
severely  stung,  and  I  injected 
morphia  to  deaden  the  pain.  It 
was  now  getting  fairly  warm,  and 
we  were  traversing  ground  barren 
of  aught  but  short  grass  and  a 
few  stunted  mimosas,  when  an 
outcrop  of%  schist  jutting  due 
north  and  south  and  dipping  at 
20°  was  espied.  Pausing,  some 
fragments  gave  us  no  colour,  so 
on  we  marched  into  very  long 
grass,  and  I,  iq  advance,  had  just 
ascended  the  tree-covered  summit 
of  a  long  granite  incline  when  my 
Ozimba  guide  stopped  dead,  held 
up  his  left  hand,  and  whispered, 
"  Inyama  'msungu  atatu  ! "  For  a 
few  moments  I  could  discern 
nothing  in  the  thickish  brushwood, 
so  great  was  the  imitation  of  the 
animals'  coats  to  their  environ- 
ment, when  suddenly  three  large 
waterbucks  discovered  themselves 
by  their  motion.  There  was  no 
time  to  call  either  Hart  or  Rae, 
so  I  dropped  on  my  knee,  took  a 
sight,  and  drove  a  Martini  bullet 
through  the  shoulders  of  one 
standing  broadside  on.  Off  they 
went,  the  wounded  beast  soon 
began  to  lose  blood,  and  the 
natives  were  all  excitement  in 
tracking  him,  more  especially 
when  the  grass  pressed  down  in 
a  pool  of  blood  showed  where  he 
had  halted  in  his  flight  towards 
the  river.  As  we  wanted  to  get 
to  the  Kapochi  we  detailed  a  few 
villagers  to  go  with  the  Atonga  to 
track  him,  and  we  hurried  on 
over  frightfully  broken  ground  to 
a    summit,    whence    the    darker 
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green  zone  of  a  loftier  vegetation 
could  be  seen  marking  out  the 
course  of  the  river.  A  troop  of 
barking  baboons  scurried  away 
on  our  approach  to  the  banks, 
within  which  a  limpid  stream  was 
flowing  between  huge  masses  of 
rock  A  broad  foreshore  of  rich 
alluvium  on  which  huge  scattered 
tree-trunks  lay,  bore  witness  to 
the  swollen  torrent  that  coursed 
there  during  the  rains.  In  the 
granite  walls  numerous  "  pot- 
holes "  existed ;  over  one  I  saw 
an  intent  company  of  Ozimbas 
gathered,  presently  Kapiripenyu, 
my  dancer,  up  with  his  spear  to 
withdraw  it  transfixing  a  writhing 
iguana,  which  was  soon  skinned 
and  toasting  over  a  brushwood 
fire. 

We  Europeans  were  fairly 
tired,  and  sought  the  shade  of  a 
huge  tree  whose  canopy  of  leafy 
branches  contrasted  grandly  with 
the  uncouth-looking  baobabs  of 
the  plain,  while  Kamodju  and  Susi 
looked  after  luncheon.  Thinking 
some  fish  might  be  got  from 
the  pool,  Hart  capped  a  stick  of 
dynamite  and  hurled.it  into  the 
water,  which  on  explosion  brought 
up  a  fair-sized  crocodile,  a  shower 
of  small  minnow-like  fish,  and 
three  fair-sized  fish  like  dace,  so 
that  we  had  quite  a  good  luncheon. 

Of  course  our  "  boys  "  dilated 
with  much  gesticulation  on  the 
white  man's  "wonga,"  which 
would  shoot  under  water,  so  that 
the  poor  Ozimbas  regarded  us  as 
possessors  of  magic  more  wonder- 
ful than  ever.  We  had  not  long 
been  at  our  meal  when  the  Atonga 
and  natives  returned  from  their 
successful  track  of  the  water-buck, 
and  almost  simultaneously  the 
Angoni  boy  I  had  brought  from 
'MPiseni  rushed  up,  saying, 
"  'Mvu,  'mvu  'mkuru  'msungu !  " 
I  rushed  back  with  him  along  the 
river  bank,  and  there  saw  surely 
enough  the  head  and  shoulders  of 


an  enormous  "hippo/'  which  stood 
gaping  at  us  to  a  background  of 
grey  granite  bosses.  As  he  de- 
pressed his  jaw,  I  saw  that  one  lower 
tusk  was  broken  off ;  however,  he 
soon  went  under  water.  I  watched 
till  he  rose  again,  and  knew  from 
his  tranquil,  frisking  behaviour  that 
he  suspected  nothing  of  our  pre- 
sence. Placing  a  boy  to  watch  if 
he  should  leave  the  pool,  I  went 
back  to  Hart  and  Rae,  telling 
them  of  our  luck.  Two  native 
elephant-hunters  came  up,  and 
undertook  to  keep  our  followers 
quiet  while  we  took  up  our  posi- 
tions. Rae  with  his  Snider,  climbed 
a  tree  and  sat  comfortably  amid 
the  branches,  while  Hart  and  I 
stayed  afoot  under  the  bank.  The 
natives,  armed  with  spears,  asse- 
gaies  and  knobkerries,  lined  the 
shore,  and  were  in  truth  very 
orderly.  Presently  he  came  up  to 
blow,  about  thirty  yards  from  us, 
and  my  bullet  missed  his  head  by 
a  fraction.  "I  guess  he  never 
heard  the  hum  of  that  breed  of 
mosquiter  before,,,  said  Hart,  when 
up  he  came  again,  and  both  his 
and  Rae's  bullets  told.  Under  he 
sank,  and  was  a  long  time  down, 
evidently  travelling  under  water, 
as  we  could  see  by  the  lines  of 
bubbles,  and  when  he  next  rose  he 
was  quite  a  hundred  yards  away 
from  his  last  position.  He  only 
showed  his  nostrils  and  eyes  for 
an  instant,  but  Hart  got  in  a 
bullet  'twixt  his  eyes,  and  with  a 
vicious  shake  of  his  head  down  he 
went  again,  to  rise  for  a  Snider  bul- 
let from  Rae  which  hit  him  plump 
on  the  forehead  at  about  thirty 
yards.  It  was  then  difficult  as 
pigeon-shooting  to  get  in  a  shot, 
for  he  dodged  under  water,  and 
only  a  small  ripple  succeeded  by 
a  gentle  splash  as  he  took  in 
breath  denoted  his  presence. 
After  about  thirty  minutes  we 
saw  him  making  under  water  for 
the    spot    which    was    his  usual 
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landing-place ;  this  was  fortu- 
nately on  our  bank.  Here  he 
dragged  out  his  huge  bulk  and 
made  off  almost  at  a  trot  towards 
the  next  deep  pool.  We  were 
frantically  excited,  and  so  were 
the  natives ;  however,  I  managed 
to  head  him,  when  he  turned 
abruptly  and  made  back  to  the  pool, 
though  not  before  I  had  planted  a 
bullet  in  his  chest,  and  Rae  one  in 
his  flanks.  As  he  plunged  into 
the  water  with  a  snort  and  a  splash 
my  boy  Kamodju  said,  "  Walasa 
am  bin  'msungu  funa  ku  fa  pa 
madzi!*' — "  He  is  badly  wounded, 
wants  to  die  in  the  water, "  but 
we  were  so  hard  up  for  food  that 
I  could  not  afford  to  leave  any 
doubt  in  the  matter.  Rae  now 
plugged  a  bullet  into  the  cervical 
spine ;  this  evidently  did  some 
damage,  for  after  it  he  rose  more 
frequently,  and  at  length  gave 
such  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
a  shot  that  both  Hart  and  I  pulled 
our  triggers  simultaneously,  and 
both  bullets  found  their  mark  on 
either  side  of  his  atlas  vertebra. 
His  head  was  then  full  out  of  the 
stream,  but  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  tell  this,  he  turned  on  his 
back,  and  with  his  huge  legs 
churned  the  waters  of  the  pool 
into  a  perfect  maelstrom  as  he 
circled  round  in  his  death  agony. 
"  Ku  fa,  ku  fa  !  "  yelled  the  natives 
with  exultant  cries,  as  they  danced 
on  the  bank,  and  loud  were  their 
praises  of  the  '  msungu 's  guns. 
Much  meat  was  for  them  a  wind- 
fall indeed.  Very  soon  they  were 
plying  their  axes  at  the  small 
trees  and  making  ready  wooden 
grills  for  next  day,  when  the  now 
sunken  hippo  would  float.  We 
soon  had  the  kettles  boiling  to 
drink  to  our  kill,  and  then  made 
tracks  for  the  camp,  which  we 
reached  just  at  sundown.  The 
mountain  village  was  in  a  state  of 
jubilation.  From  the  high  eleva- 
tion the  shrill  cries  of  the  women 


and  the  noise  of  the  drums  rang 
over  our  masasa,  while  now  and 
again  huge  flares  of  mealie  stalks 
were  burnt  to  apprise  Western 
Senga  villages. 

Next  morning  Catumba,  with 
his  chief  men,  brought  down  huge 
pots  of  beer  and  baskets  of  flour 
as  presents ;  he  took  our  success 
as  a  good  omen,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity was  not  lost  of  improving 
our  position.  Our  Angoni  and  the 
Ozimbas  were  anxious  to  get  their 
meat,  and  already  were  whetting 
their  knives,  spears,  axes  and 
assegais  ready  for  the  butchery. 
So  off  they  rushed  in  single  file  at 
a  jog-trot  to  the  Kapochi,  where 
in  the  pool,  legs  uppermost,  re- 
sembling a  giant  comic  balloon, 
floated  the  dead  hippo.  A  scene 
of  wild  confusion  ensued.  Some, 
regardless  of  crocodiles,  swam  out 
to  the  carcase,  apostrophising  the 
beast  with  opprobrious  terms, 
while  the  majority  lined  the  banks 
and  swarmed  on  the  boulders, 
yelling  out  contrary  requests  and 
directions  as  to  how  the  towing  to 
a  convenient  spot  should  be  ac- 
complished. At  length  a  bast 
rope  was  slung  around  a  leg,  and 
the  beast  soon  wedged  in  between 
boulders.  It  took  some  trouble 
and  manipulation  to  roll  it  over 
and  cut  "  chikotes "  from  the 
back  ;  but  this  finished  Chimudzi, 
who  had  with  him  the  large- bladed 
spear  ripped  up  the  belly.  No 
sooner  done  than  a  small  boy  was 
inside  handing  out  lumps  of  liver, 
over  which  much  fighting  for 
possession  ensued ;  then  came  the 
entrails,  which  those  on  shore 
speedily  cooked  over  small  fires. 
AH  that  morning  and  afternoon 
the  ensanguined  crowd  cut, 
hacked,  stripped  and  jerked  meat, 
munching  lumps  of  partly  cooked 
flesh  the  whole  time.  There  were 
frequent  disputes  for  the  choicer 
morsels,  and  a  huge  Ozimba  with 
a  knobkerry  kept  order  among  his 
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tribesmen,  while  Hart  constituted 
himself  the  policeman  for  our  fol- 
lowers. As  it  was,  I  had  quite  a 
number  of  cuts  and  gashes  to 
treat.  With  some  difficulty  we 
severed  the  head  from  the  body, 
and  this  required  four  men  to 
carry  it  slung  from  a  pole  back 
to  the  camp,  where  I  had  it 
stripped  and  opened.  The  two 
fatal  bullets  had  penetrated  the 
back  of  the  skull ;  one  had  pierced 
the  fourth  ventricle  and  the  other 
the  cerebellum,  which  accounted 
for  the  circular  character  of  his 
death  struggles. 


In  the  eve  we  had  a  great  dance, 
sing-song  and  beer  drink  in  camp ; 
feasting  was  the  rule  and  every- 
one good-tempered.  I  found  the 
hippo  steaks  most  excellent,  and 
a  guinea-fowl  which  was  caught 
in  an  aloe-fibre  gin  was  an  effi- 
cient entree.  Just  as  we  were 
retiring,  a  runner  came  in  with 
the  European  mail,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  start  on  my  walk  to  Tete 
in  the  morning.  So,  after  calling 
the  roll  of  my  carriers,  we  turned 
in  and  slept  as  only  those  can 
who  know  healthy  weariness. 

T.  G.  Nicholson. 


Sporting    Celebrities. 


I.  — HUGO     MEYNELL. 


f  Talk  of  horses  and  hounds  and  of  system  of  kennel, 
Give  me  Leicestershire  nags  and  the  hounds  of  old  Meynell." 


It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that, 
though  the  name  of  Hugo  Mey- 
nell will  be  remembered  as  long 
as  fox-hunting  survives,  little  is 
known  of  his  personal  history. 
.He  lived  before  the  age  of  daily 
or  weekly  papers,  and  none  of  his 
contemporaries  took  the  trouble 
to  write  his  memoirs.  Nimrod 
only  recollected  him  as  a  boy  in 
the  hunting-field,  and  for  this 
reason  apologises  for  not  being 
able  to  give  more  anecdotes  of 
him  in  his  "  Hunting  Tours," 
published  in  1835.  Mr.  Delm6 
Radcliffe  offers  the  same  apology 
in  "The  Noble  Science."  The 
Old  Sporting  Magazine,  which 
was  started  in  1792,  in  its  earlier 
volumes  does  not  mention  his 
name.  The  Gentleman's  Magazine 
gives  two  obituary  notices  of 
him  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber, 1808,  and  an  obituary  notice 
of  his  son,  who  died  on  May  17th, 


1800.  For  the  rest  we  have  to 
rely  upon  old  county  histories 
and  local  traditions,  some  of 
which  have  been  preserved  in 
modern  sporting  books.  Yet  with 
only  these  data,  a  short,  and  I 
hope  interesting,  biography  can 
be  compiled. 

Mr.  Meynell  started  life  with 
two  great  qualifications  for  success 
in  the  hunting-field  as  an  M.F.H. 
He  was  descended  from  one  of 
the  oldest  families  in  the  kingdom, 
and  was  possessed  of  great  wealth. 
To  these  hereditary  qualifications 
were  added  a  rare  courtesy  and  a 
Jove  for  hounds,  which  has  proba- 
bly never  been  equalled.  Horses 
he  considered  merely  as  vehicles  to 
hounds,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  was  ever  an  elegant  rider,  though 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
a  man  who  was  an  M.F.H.  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  and  retained 
office  for  forty-seven  consecutive 
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seasons,  not  to  have  been  a  good 
horseman.  But  before  we  ap- 
proach the  subject  of  our  memoir 
personally,  let  us  examine  for  a 
moment  his  pedigree. 

Descended  on  his  father's  side 
from      Robert       Meynell,      who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the 
grandson  of  the  famous  Norman 
Baron  Hugh  de   G  rente  Mesnil, 
the  bosom  friend  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  on  the  side  of  his 
maternal  grandmother   from   the 
Pointz  family,  who  came  into  the 
manor    of     North    Okendon,    in 
Essex,  as  far  back  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century,  in 
a   line  absolutely  free  from  com- 
plications, Meyneli  had  a  lineage 
such  as  few  men  could  boast  of. 
His   ancestors  were  lords  of  the 
manor  of  Winster  till  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  when  the  copyhold 
became  freehold.     But  it  was  not 
long     before     they    again     held 
manorial  rights.    In  1655,  Francis 
Meynell,   a   rich   banker,  sheriff, 
and    alderman    of    the    City    of 
'London,  purchased  the  lordships 
of  Sturston  Bradley  and  Osmaston 
from  Sir  Andrew  Kniveton,  a  well- 
known     cavalier      knight.      The 
armoury  was  Vaire,   argent   and 
sable ;  crest,  a  horse's  head  erased 
argent ;      quarterings :      Meynell, 
Edensor,     Everdon.      Such    was 
the  pedigree  of  the  man  who  was 
destined   to   become   the  founder 
of  the    modern    system    of    fox- 
hunting and    of    the  world-wide 
reputation  of  Leicestershire. 

Born  at  Bradley  Hall,  in  Derby- 
shire, in  June,  1735,  he  purchased 
Lord  Ferrers's  hounds  in  1753, 
and  moved  to  Langton  Hall,  on 
the  borders  of  Leicestershire  and 
Northamptonshire.  Here  he  lived 
for  some  time  with  Mr.  Boothby, 
nicknamed  "  Prince "  Boothby, 
grandson  of  Mr.  Thomas  Boothby 
of  Tooley  Park,  Leicestershire, 
who  had  hunted  the  Quorn  from 


1697  tiH  1752-  The  hounds  were 
kennelled  at  Great  Bowden  Inn. 
In  1754  he  married  Anne,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  John  Gell  of  Hopton, 
by  whom  he  bad  one  son,  God- 
frey, who  died  in  infancy.  In 
June,  1757,  he  lost  his  first  wife, 
and  in  the  following  year  married 
Miss  Boothby  Scrimshaw,  the 
sister  of  "  Prince  "  Boothby.  His 
second  marriage  was  more  for- 
tunate, and  yielded  him  two  sons, 
Hugo,  born  1759,  died  May  17th, 
1800,  and  Charles,  born  1768, 
who  subsequently  became  Master 
of  the  Royal  Tennis  Court. 
Hugo,  who  died  in  consequence 
of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  married, 
August  2nd,  1782,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Charles, 
Viscount  Irwin  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Scotland,  by  whom  he  left 
three  sons  and  three  daughters, 
the  eldest  of  whom  came  into  the 
family  estates,  valued  at  ^"11,000 
per  annum,  on  the  death  of  his 
grandfather,  in  1808. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  the 
hunting-field  that  Hugo  Meynell 
led  a  busy  life.  In  1758,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty- three,  he  was 
High  Sheriff  of  Derbyshire.  From 
1761  till  1768  he  was  M.P.  for 
Lichfield.  In  1774  he  was  M.P. 
for  Lymington;  and  in  1778  he 
was  M.P.  for  Stafford.  Socially 
he  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
great  beau,  and  it  was  said  of  him 
that  he  was  as  much  at  home  at 
St.  James's  as  at  Quorndon  or 
Ashby  pastures.  In  the  country 
he  made  himself  popular  with  all 
classes,  and  at  his  death  it  was 
written  of  him  in  The  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,  "  The  truly 
splendid  entertainments  given  at 
various  times  at  Quorndon  Hall 
to  many  of  the  first  nobility  in  the 
kingdom  and  his  unbounded 
liberality  to  the  poor  will  long  be 
remembered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood." More  especially  was  he 
civil  to  farmers,  as  the  following 
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anecdote  will  serve  to  illustrate. 
Time  was  up,  and  hounds  were 
about  to  throw  off,  when  Meynell, 
pulling  out  his   watch,   said,    "  I 

see  Jack  *s  horse,  and  he  is 

not  come.  It  is  Leicester  Fair 
this  morning — he  is  a  good  fellow, 
and  we  will  give  him  a  quarter  of 
an  hour."  Now,  Jack  was  a 
sporting  grazier,  and  in  those 
days  Leicester  Fair  cattle  market 
was  held  early  in  the  morning,  so 
farmers  could  do  their  business 
there  and  attend  hounds  after- 
wards. Small  wonder  that  there 
was  never  any  friction  between 
Meynell  and  the  farmers.  In- 
deed, in  his  time,  a  man's  life  was 
not  more  secure  from  violence 
and  murder  than  was  that  of  a 
fox. 

At  no  time  did  Meynell  have 
more  than  three  or  four  sub- 
scribers, and  at  first  he  had  only 
two,  namely,  Lord  R.  Cavendish 
and  Mr.  Boothby.  Yet  he  gave 
big  prices  for  his  horses,  and 
often  had  as  many  as  a  hundred 
couples  of  hounds  out  in  a  day. 
Probably  even  his  large  income 
would  not  have  sufficed  for  main- 
taining such  an  establishment, 
coupled  as  it  was  with  the  most 
liberal  hospitality,  if  the  master's 
eye  had  not  seen  to  every  detail. 
Thus  he  always  saw  his  hounds 
fed,  and  never  left  the  kennel  till 
they  were  comfortably  reposing 
on  their  beds  of  straw.  His 
knowledge  of  hounds  was  wonder- 
ful, whether  he  judged  by  ear  or 
eye.  Thus,  after  Lord  Sefton  had 
taken  over  the  hounds,  Meynell 
was  standing  some  hundred  yards 
from  a  small  gorse  covert  which 
hounds  were  drawing  when  a 
hound  gave  tongue,  though  the 
gorse  proved  to  be  blank.  "  What 
hound  was  that,  Meynell  ?  "  Lord 
Sefton,  who  had  been  standing 
close  to  the  covert,  asked.  "  Con- 
cord," replied  Meynell.  "  Non- 
sense.  Concord  was  at  my  horse's 


heels."  Raven,  the  huntsman, 
happened  to  come  up  at  the 
moment,  and  Lord  Sefton  reiter- 
ated the  question.  "  Concord, 
my  lord,"  was  the  prompt  re- 
joinder. Now,  Meynell  at  this 
time  was  nearly  seventy,  an  age 
when  the  hearing  of  the  majority 
of  people  gets  weak.  His  eye 
was  equally  quick,  for  on  seeing  a 
pack  of  strange  hounds  drawn  to 
feed,  he  could  call  almost  all  of 
them  afterwards  by  their  names. 
These  qualities  gave  him  a  con- 
trol over  hounds  which  seems  to 
have  been  miraculous.  Thus, 
when  drawing  a  small  gorse  with 
a  hundred  couples  in  the  field,  he 
would  only  throw  a  few  couples 
into  covert,  while  the  remainder 
would  stand  perfectly  quiet  in  an 
adjacent  field.  This  practice  had 
its  drawbacks.  Thus  on  Septem- 
ber 1 2th,  1796,  three  hounds, 
named  Pillager,  Seaman,  and 
Concord  went  away  with  a  fox 
from  Stockerton  Park  Wood,  and 
ran  him  by  themselves  to  Peas 
Brook,  where  they  killed  him —  % 
a  feat  which  proved  the  staunch 
quality  of  the  three  hounds,  but 
must  have  caused  disappointment 
to  the  rest  of  the  pack.  Another 
peculiar  habit  he  had  was  that  of 
entering  young  hounds  to  hare, 
nor,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  did  he  ever  deign  to 
give  an  explanation  for  this  habit. 
Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  staunch  qualities  of  his 
hounds;  and  he  had  few  deli- 
cate feeders  in  the  kennel,  his 
maxim  to  cure  a  delicate  feeder 
being  to  give  him  dry  unboiled 
oatmeal.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  reason  why  he  possessed 
so  few  delicate  hounds  was  that 
he  was  most  careful  in  selecting 
walks  for  his  puppies,  often  send- 
ing them  a  hundred  miles  from 
Quordon,  and  occasionally  as  far 
as  Hampshire.  He  used  to  say 
that   a  puppy  running    about   a 
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homestead  got  feet  like  the  ducks 
with  which  it  associated.  Cer- 
tainly to  breed  a  level  pack  there 
must  be  a  similarity  in  the  walks, 
on  the  same  principle  that  a  boy 
educated  at  Eton  would  be  differ- 
ent to  his  brother  who  had  been 
dragged  up  at  a  Board  School. 

Unfortunately,  owing  to  the 
vicissitudes  caused  by  deaths  and 
resignations  and  the  absence  of 
any  official  record,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  trace  accurately  the  old 
Quorn  blood.  Some  few  facts, 
however,  we  have  been  able  to 
glean.  In  1780  Lord  Talbot  pro- 
cured i8|  couples  of  hounds, 
crosses  between  Mr.  Meynell's 
and  Lord  Fitzwilliam's,  and  also 
between  Mr.  Meynell's  and  Lord 
Ludlow's.  In  1793  Mr.  Lambton 
purchased  a  pack  from  the  then 
Lord  Talbot.  A  good  deal  of  the 
Quorn  blood  went  into  the 
Cheshire  kennels,  as  Mr.  Heron 
bought  largely  from  Quorndon. 
Finally,  it  would  be  difficult  at 
the  present  time  to  find  any 
kennel  in  England  which  does 
not  possess  some  trace  of  the  old 
Quorn,  i.e.,  Meynell  blood ; 
though  after  such  a  long  lapse  of 
time  accurate  pedigrees  cannot  be 
given,  nor  if  they  could  would  it 
serve  any  practical  end,  however 
interesting  it  might  be  to  the 
student  of  hound-lore.  Meynell 
recognised  that  in  his  new  system 
of  hunting,  especially  when  pur- 
sued in  Leicestershire,  hounds 
must  possess  pace,  and  be  bred 
for  pace  accordingly. 

It  was  as  the  introducer  of  the 
Meynellian  system  that  Hugo 
Meynell  is  chiefly  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  posterity,  a  system 
which  he  lived  to  see  carried  out 
in  many  countries,  and  which  is 
now  practically  universal.  To 
fully  understand  the  great  benefits 
which  he  conferred  upon  our 
national  sport,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  methods  which  he 


destroyed.  In  place  of  dragging 
up  for  the  fox  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, before  he  returned  to  his 
earth,  he  instituted  earth  stop- 
ding  and  drawing  for  the  fox, 
and  a  fortiori  late  hunting.  It  was 
a  great  innovation,  and  like  most 
innovations  at  first  met  with  much 
hostile  criticism.  The  old  squires, 
accustomed  to  hunt  a  fox  tired 
and  gorged  with  his  nocturnal 
plunder,  could  not  live  at  the  pace 
which  a  refreshed  fox  would  set 
them.  Nor  could  their  horses, 
nor  could  their  hounds.  In  a 
word,  the  new  system  required 
a  new  breed,  both  of  men,  horses 
and  hounds.  But  Meynell,  main- 
taining his  establishment  prac- 
tically at  his  own  expense,  with 
only  the  aid  of  a  few  kindred 
spirits,  could  well  afford  to  smile 
at  any  adverse  criticism ;  and 
before  long  men  came  from  the 
neighbouring  countries  to  learn 
his  system,  and  returned  to  prac- 
tise it  at  home.  But  even  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  the 
merits  of  the  new  system  were 
only  recognised  in  what  may  be 
termed  the  fashionable  countries 
of  the  period.  I  have  been  un- 
able to  find  any  reference  to  them 
in  the  pages  of  Tkc  Old  Sporting 
Magazine,  though  reference  is 
made  in  terms  of  the  highest 
praise  to  the  introduction  of 
bagged  foxes ;  but  then  The  Old 
Sporting  Magazine  filled  its  pages 
with  accounts  of  cock-fighting, 
prize-fighting  and  crim.con.  actions, 
and  was  chiefly  confined  to  met- 
ropolitan readers.  No  paper 
existed  for  the  country  gentleman, 
through  which  the  new  system 
could  be  made  known.  Though 
he  always  gave  a  cordial  welcome 
to  strangers,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Meynell  cared  whether  or  not  his 
system  became  popular.  Men 
were  free  to  hunt  with  him  and 
learn  it,  if  they  could;  but  he 
never  took  any  active  steps    to 
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promote  it,  which  he  could  easily 
have  done,  considering  the  num- 
ber of  sportsmen  whom  he  must 
have  met  in  London  society  and 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  One 
can  imagine  his  contempt  for  a 
man  like  Lord  Barrymore,  who 
appeared  in  the  hunting-field  with 
his  four  black  servants  clad  in 
scarlet,  and  carrying  French 
horns.  Yet,  as  soon  as  horses 
and  hounds  were  bred  capable  of 
going  the  pace,  the  new  system 
was  adopted.  A  further  innova- 
tion caused  by  the  Meynellian 
system  was  that  men  now  had  to 
ride  to  hounds,  instead  of  riding 
from  point  to  point,  since  by 
riding  from  point  to  point,  with 
hounds  running  a  fresh  fox,  they 
could  not  expect  to  see  much  of 
the  sport.  It  was  Meynell's  am- 
bition always  to  be  with  his 
hounds,  and  in  his  anxiety  to  get 
a  good  start  he  on  one  occasion 
transgressed  the  rules  of  sport  on 
his  own  confession  in  these  words, 
quoted  by  Nimrod  in  his  "  Hunt- 
ing Tours": — "The  fox  came 
out  of  the  gorse  close  to  my 
horse's  heels,  then  came  Cecil 
Forester,  then  my  hounds.' '  But 
fields  in  those  days  were  different 
to  the  Quorn  fields  of  the  modern 
time. 

In  April,  1800,  Meynell  gave 
up  the  mastership  and  sold  Quorn- 
don,     together     with     ninety-six 


acres  of  land,  to  Lord  Sefton  for 
^"16,000,  who  also  took  over  the 
hounds.  His  lordship,  who  was 
a  ^welter  weight,  introduced  the 
custom  of  second  horses,  but  his 
doings  are  foreign  to  this  memoir. 
Meynell,  unable  to  relinquish  his 
interest  in  the  Quorn,  had  some 
rooms  built  on  to  his  old  kennel- 
man's  house,  and  continued  to 
hunt  nearly  as  regularly  as  before, 
while  his  old  huntsman,  Jack 
Raven,  remained  on  with  Lord 
Sefton.  Quorndon  had  now  be- 
come a  flourishing  village,  and  all 
the  available  houses  were  let  to 
hunting  tenants,  amongst  whom 
were  Sir  Stephen  Giles,  Lord 
Foley,  Sir  Robert  Lawley,  and 
Lord  Craven.  Such  is  one  of  the 
many  benefits  accruing  from  fox- 
hunting. 

Like  most  hunting  men,  Mey- 
nell was  extremely  abstemious  in 
his  diet.  His  breakfast  generally 
consisted  of  as  much  veal  as 
could  be  condensed  into  a  small 
tea-cup,  while  for  stimulant  he 
took  with  him  in  the  hunting-field 
strong  tincture  of  rhubarb.  But 
at  last  he  had  to  pay  the  debt  of 
nature.  He  died  in  his  house  in 
Chapel  Street,  Mayfair,  and  was 
buried  at  his  old  family  seat, 
Bradley  Hall,  where  he  was  born, 
on  the  22nd  of  November,  1808, 
being  in  his  74th  year. 

George  F.  Underhill. 
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Warwickshire  First. 

Dedicated  to  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke,   Master  and  Huntsman   of  the 
Warwickshire  Foxhounds. 

"  Warwickshire  first."     See  the  secretary  gives  it 
Out  to  the  crowd  at  the  Peterborough  Show. 

Warwickshire  first ;  still  the  gallant  pack  lives  ;  it 
Shows  they  are  bred  both  to  gallop  and  go. 

Mark  the  grand  type  of  the  foxhound  prevailing, 
Nailer  stands  out  as  the  pick  of  the  pack, 

Faultless  his  form  as  he  stands  by  the  railing, 
Bone  to  the  feet  that  fall  firm  on  the  track. 

Come  with  me  further,  and  watch  them  careering 
Over  the  heart  of  the  Warwickshire  vale, 

Mark  how  his  lordship  is  riding  and  cheering, 
Mark  the  bold  riders  that  keep  within  hail. 

Look  on  the  plough,  the  hounds  stoop  and  recover 

The  thread  of  the  line,  where  the  scent  has  grown  cold  ; 

Hunting  so  patiently.     Mark  them,  "  Yoi  over," 
Walking  their  fox  to  the  death  on  the  wold. 

Then  in  the  provinces,  mark  them  infusing 

The  best  working  blood  through  the  packs.     It  is  said, 
"  Give  me  the  sort,  for  I  know  I  am  using 

Hounds  that  are  workers  and  honestly  bred." 

So  do  you  have  it,  a  theory  of  breeding 

Brought  to  perfection  as  near  as  can  be. 
Looks  and  good  working  combined,  and  succeeding 

Both  on  the  flags,  and  at  work  on  the  lea. 

What  would  you  more  than  this  apex  and  limit  ? 

How  can  you  pass  it  and  how  can  you  try  ? 
The  effort  of  years  cannot  beat  it  or  dim  it, 

Quality,  nose,  constitution  and  cry. 

So  now  good  luck  to  the  hounds  and  their  breeder, 
Long  may  he  thrill  the  game  pack  with  his  cheer, 

Long  may  the  chase  look  to  him  as  its  leader, 

Luck  and  long  life  to  the  Warwickshire  peer. 

W.  Phillpotts  Williams. 
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Spots  on  the  Cricket  Sun. 


The  particulars  of  every  county 
match  which  was  played  for  the 
Championship  have  been  recorded 
in  the  Press,  not  only  daily  but 
almost  hourly,  during  the  con- 
tests; and  full  accounts  of  the 
season's  records,  as  regards  the 
averages  of  the  players  and  other 
details,  have  been  published 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  fall  of 
the  last  wicket  of  the  combatants 
in  the  Tournament  of  1898.  Re- 
garded as  history,  these  accounts 
are  welcome,  as  history  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  though  the  ever- 
lasting chatter  about  average  and 
championship  pending  a  match  is 
a  perfect  nuisance.  The  result  is 
somewhat  astounding,  as  out  of 
136  matches  which  were  played 
only  82  were  won  and  lost, 
whereas  54  were  drawn.  It  is 
clear  that  the  game  has  drifted 
into  a  sport  the  rules  of  which 
require  some  stringent  organisa- 
tion. 

The  existing  evils  can  only  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Marylebone 
Club,  aided  by  the  captains  of 
counties  and  cricketers  of  known 
excellence  whom  they  may  select. 
There  is  no  good  in  making 
suggestions,  without  any  authority 
for  the  amendment  of  the  present 
order  of  things,  as  a  tribunal 
such  as  that  mentioned  above 
would  comprise  a  council  of  the 
best  men  in  England,  who 
practically  and  theoretically  can 
lay  down  some  scheme  for  avoid- 
ing a  recurrence  of  the  present 
unsatisfactory  end  of  the  season. 
The  frequency  of  drawn  games  is 
attributed  to  various  causes — 
such  as  the  ground,  with  the  aid 
of  hydrants,  lawn-mowers  and 
three-ton  rollers,  being  practically 
reduced  to  an  earthen  billiard- 
table,    instead   of    "a    fair   level 
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greensward,"  as  it  formerly  was, 
with  a  covering  of  very  short 
grass,  firm  and  level  on  the  sur- 
face; the  abuse  of  the  pad  by 
substituting  it  as  a  second  line  of 
defence  to  any  ball  which  does 
not  pitch  on  the  eight-inch  rib- 
bon of  turf  between  wicket  and 
wicket ;  the  adoption  of  the  boun- 
dary hits  universally  on  all 
grounds,  which  saves  the  bats- 
man from  running  for  many  hits, 
and  saves  also  his  physical  exer- 
tion. Another  reason  attributed 
by  some  to  the  enormous  scores 
is  the  want  of  constant  change  of 
bowling.  As  regards  that  point 
no  tribunal  can  interfere;  that 
want  must  be  remedied  by  the 
cricketers  themselves,  and  can 
only  be  brought  about  by  young 
fellows  of  all  ranks  working  as 
hard  at  bowling  practice  as  they 
now  are  doing  at  batting.  Many 
young  professionals  first  come 
into  notice  as  practice  bowlers, 
and  if  placed  on  the  roll  of  the 
county  eleven  as  good  all-round 
players,  of tener  than  not  they  give 
their  whole  mind  to  batting  and 
averages,  and  except  in  cases  of 
emergency,  are  never  called  on  to 
bowl ;  and  when  they  are  called  on 
to  operate  the  majority  of  bowlers 
indulge  in  the  over-head  swing, 
which  seems  common  now  to  most 
public  bowlers  as  well  as  to 
schoolboys,  and  even  to  the  little 
"  gutter  cricketers "  in  back 
streets.  The  old  adage  was, "  Any 
change  is  better  than  no  change." 
Doubtless  some  captains  are 
afraid  of  hurting  the  pride  of  a 
celebrated  bowler  by  taking  him 
off  early  in  an  innings,  forgetful 
of  the  fact  that  the  man  who  is 
batting  against  him  perhaps  has 
played  against  his  bowling  season 
after  season,  and,  so  to  say, "  knows 
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his  style  by  heart/'  and  runs 
accumulate  wholesale. 

It  is  about  sixty  years  ago  that 
the  round-arm  bowling  below  the 
shoulder  was  first  brought  to  per- 
fection ;  it  was  first  allowed  with 
the  hand  turned  "knuckles  up- 
most," but  kept  below  the  elbow, 
in  1828;  and  bowlers  "poached" 
a  little,  and  gradually  it  was  con- 
sidered fair  if  the  hand  was  not 
higher  than  the  shoulder.  The 
pioneers  who  first  brought  it  to 
perfection  were  W.  Lillywhite, 
Broadbridge  (both  Sussex),  Cob- 
bett  (Surrey),  and  Hillier  (Kent) ; 
and  the  very  quick  bowlers  were 
Alfred  Mynn  (Kent),  Redgate 
(North),  and  Sir  Frederick 
Bathurst  (Hunts) ;  but  there  was 
no  suspicion  of  a  "  throw,"  it  was 
all  fair  bowling. 

In  the  days  of  under-hand  bowl- 
ing, which  was  confined  to  deli- 
very of  the  ball  with  the  palm  of 
the  hand  uppermost,  the  ball 
which  would  hit  the  wicket  must 
necessarily  have  pitched  between 
wicket  and  wicket  unless  it  was  a 
full  pitch,  or  "home  toss"  as  it 
was  called,  and  the  law  of  l.b.w. 
was  easy  of  administration.  When 
the  round-arm  became  common 
the  umpires  interpreted  the  law 
of  l.b.w.  to  mean  a  ball  which 
pitched  in  a  line  from  bowler's 
hand  to  wicket,  and  most  bats- 
men in  taking  guard  asked  the 
umpire  to  give  it  "  from  the  place 
where  bowler's  hand  was  in  de- 
livery." This  state  of  things  went 
on  for  very  many  years  and  gave 
satisfaction  to  both  sides  until 
1878,  when  the  Australians  came 
and  demanded  that  l.b.w.  should 
be  fatal  only  when  the  ball  pitched 
in  a  line  between  wicket  and 
wicket,  i.e.,  limiting  it  to  a  space 
of  eight  inches  in  width — in  fact, 
a  ribbon  of  turf  twenty-two  yards 
long  by  eight  inches  wide.  Several 
English  players  who  were  cele- 
brated batsmen  "  jumped  "  at  this 


innovation,  and  practically,  for 
years  past,  many  players  have 
used  their  pads,  which  are  as  hard 
as  a  board,  as  a  second  line  of 
defence,  and  in  reality  have  had 
two  or  three  innings  in  one,  as 
umpires  are  very  loth  to  give 
the  present  offenders  out  l.b.w. 
Again,  the  umpires  seem  stone 
blind  to  any  difference  between 
bowling  and  deliberate  "  throw- 
ing. 

All  the  evils  which  have  crept 
into  the  game  want  a  thorough 
overhauling  by  the  first  Council 
of  Cricketers  in  England,  espe- 
cially the  faults  of  umpires.  The 
M.C.C.  well  know  what  the  causes 
of  complaint  are,  and  they  might 
require  a  direct  answer  to  one 
simple  question,  which  is  this: 
"What  possible  objection  can 
there  be  to  having  a  low  wire 
network  boundary  of  two  or 
three  feet  high,  which  would  keep 
the  ball  in  play  unless  it  was 
knocked  over  it  ?"  Mr.  V.  E. 
Walker  and  the  Hon.  Alfred 
Lyttelton  suggested  this,  as  it 
would  compel  the  batsmen  to  run 
their  runs  out,  and  would  also 
compel  the  field  to  fetch  the  balls 
back.  The  truthful  answer  could 
only  be,  "  we  batsmen  like  to  get 
a  lot  of  runs  without  getting  tired 
or  blown ;  "  and  "  we  fieldsmen 
prefer  to  give  four  runs  to  running 
after  the  ball  :  in  fact,  we  are 
lazy." 

As  regards  l.b.w.  the  Hon. 
E.  V.  Bhgh — whose  family  have 
been  amongst  the  greatest  sup- 
porters of  the  game  for  over  a 
century — suggested,  in  an  article 
which  appeared  in  Baily's  Maga- 
zine of  September,  that  the  eight- 
inch  space  between  wicket  and 
wicket  should  be  barred  against 
the  batsman  for  any  defence  ex- 
cept with  his  bat,  and  if  the  bats- 
man with  his  leg  or  any  part  of 
his  person  stops  or  interferes  with 
the  passage  of  a  ball  which  would 
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have  hit  the  wicket,  within  this 
boundary,  he  shall  go  out  l.b.w. 
The  modern  malfeasances  are  a 
big  knot  for  the  M.C.C.  to  cut, 
but  they  will  have  the  support  of 
all  real  cricketers  if  they  will  bring 
back  cricket  to  the  good  old  rules 
of  chivalrous  fair  play. 

During  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years  a  mania  for  championships 
has  set  in.  Croquet  and  lawn- 
tennis,  which  were  pretty  garden 
games,  were  soon  seized  on  for 
championships,  and  public  exhi- 
bitions to  gate  money  spectators, 
and  enormous  crowds  almost  go 
frantic  with  excitement  over 
cricket  and  football,  and  think 
only  of  "winning  anyhow."  It 
is  to  be  feared  that,  in  cricket 
especially,  many  players  think 
more  of  their  average  and  their 
names  in  the  papers,  than  the 
honour  of  being  one  of  an  eleven 
whose  duty  and  pleasure  ought  to 
be  to  "sink  self"  and  play  only 
for  their  side,  and  the  game  suffers 
accordingly.  The  principal  out- 
cry amongst  old  supporters  of  the 
game  who,  in  their  day,  spared 
neither  time  nor  money  to  promote 
it,  is  that  many  umpires,  for  want 
of  moral  courage,   are  afraid   to 


obey  the  laws  of  the  game  and 
to  apply  them  according  to  their 
common  -  sense  interpretation  at 
times  when  their  "  Yes  "  or  "  No  " 
decides  the  issue  of  an  exciting 
contest.  This  was  not  so  years 
ago,  when  the  M.C.C,  on  the 
requisition  of  the  combatants  on 
both  sides  in  important  matches, 
sent  down  umpires  from  Lord's 
selected  by  themselves,  whose 
words  were  never  disputed ;  and 
the  umpires  so  sent  were  chosen 
by  the  Club  from  their  personal 
knowledge  of  the  men's  judgment 
and  impartiality.  All  this  has 
been  written  perhaps  again  and 
again,  but  we  must  remember  that 
every  beneficial  change  in  pro- 
gressive legislation  has  been  won 
by  constant  importunity.  Re- 
member what  Quaker  Bright  said 
at  Birmingham  when  leader  of  the 
extreme  Radical  party :  "  You 
call  ours  *  harassing  legislation  ' : 
of  course  all  progressive  measures 
are  harassing,  and  doubtless  when 
Moses  brought  down  the  law  there 
were  many  stout  Conservatives 
present  who  thought  the  Ten 
Commandments  'harassing  legis- 
lation.' " 

F.  G. 
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OUR  LADY  M.H.'s. 


Is  there  a  more  vexed  question 
for  man  or  woman  than  "  What 
is  a  Harrier  ?  "  How  should 
that  hound  be  bred?  How  far 
should  it  belong  to  the  foxhound 
and  how  far  to  the  old  harrier 
type  ?  Are  we  in  any  degree  to 
sacrifice  smartness  for  the  sake  of 
the  great  harrier  characteristics 
of  good  nose  and  the  untiring 
working  out  of  scent  ? 

These  and  numerous  other 
points,  over  and  above  those  which 
confront  the  M.F.H.  who  wishes 
to  start  a  pack  of  foxhounds,  loom 
large  on  the  horizon  as  soon  as 
the  formation  of  a  harrier  pack  is 
taken  in  hand.  Yet  the  subject, 
though  wide  and  until  quite  re- 
cently untrammelled  by  rule  or 
precedent,  has  been  successfully 
dealt  with  by  the  women  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  it. 
That  our  lady  masters  have  shown 
good  sport  in  the  field,  witness 
the  run  with  Lady  Gifford's 
harriers  in  the  North  last  season, 
when  one  of  the  straight  running 
heather-fed  hares  of  the  country 
ran  a  beautiful  line  at  best  pace 
for  forty-five  minutes,  before  she 
was  run  into  in  the  open,  or  again 
another  run  that  many  a  fox- 
hunter  might  envy,  with  the  pack 
hunted  by  Mrs.  Pryse-Rice,  in 
Wales,  when  a  speedy  little 
Welsh  mountain  hare  gave  a 
wonderful  run  of  two  hours  and 
forty-five  minutes,  covering  such 
an  extent  of  country  that  hounds 
did  not  reach  their  kennels  till 
long  after  nightfall.  To  show  such 
sport  as  this,  it  is  clear  that  the 
lady  masters  must  understand  the 
art  of  kennel  management,  for  on 
this  depends  the  condition  of  their 
pack,  and  the  still  more  difficult 
question  of  breeding. 


As  Mrs.  Cheape,  Lady  Gifford 
and  Mrs.  Pryse-Rice  are  those 
who  have  established  harrier  packs 
of  known  reputation,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  know  of  the  methods 
by  which  they  have  scored  suc- 
cess on  the  show  bench  and  in  the 
field. 

In  point  of  time,  Mrs.  Cheape 
takes  the  place  of  honour,  and  she 
too  has  been  the  pioneer  in  win- 
ning the  highest  honours  at  Peter- 
borough with  hounds  of  her  own 
breeding.      It  was  in   1892    that 
Mrs.    Cheape,    who    for    several 
years  had   owned   the    Wellfield 
Beagles,  gave    them    up  for  the 
purpose    of     starting    her     now- 
famous  pack  of  Bentley  Harriers. 
As  the  nucleus  of  her  new  pack, 
Mrs.     Cheape     bought     Captain 
Spicer's  hounds,  which  were  just 
then   for    sale,   and   which,  if    I 
mistake  not,  came  originally  from 
the  Kildare  Hunt  country,  in  Ire- 
land, and  she  also  obtained  several 
couples    of   the   Herondon     Hall 
hounds.     From  these,  by  careful 
selection  and  infinite  pains,  Mrs. 
Cheape  has  succeeded  in  breeding 
hounds  which  have  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  the  best  hound  judges 
in   England,   and    which,   beside 
their  show  points,  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for   nose   and  tongue, 
without  which  even  the  straightest 
of   legs    and    best    of    shoulders 
would  be  valueless  in  the    field. 
With  these  hounds  Mrs.  Cheape 
shows    excellent     sport     in      the 
neighbourhood    of   her   home    at 
Redditch ;  and  in  the  old   Berk- 
shire  Vale  country,  where    they 
generally  go  at  the  invitation  of 
the  M.F.H.  once  during  the  sea- 
son, their   name    is  synonymous 
with  sport. 

This  pack,  as  it  hunts  a  lowland 
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country,  has  a  higher  standard  in 
size  than  either  of  the  others  men- 
tioned above,  for  while  over  the 
mountainous  district  of  Wales,  or 
the  open  moorlands  of  Northum- 
berland, hounds  of  17  or  18  inches 
are  the  best  to  ride  to,  where  there 
are  woods  and  plough  and  thorn 
fences  to  be  crossed,  a  larger 
hound  is  the  more  useful. 

In  1893,  tne  year  al*er  sne 
started  the  harriers,  Mrs.  Cheape 
carried  off  the  Champion  Cup  at 
Peterborough  for  the  best  bitch 
not  exceeding  19  inches.  This 
was  with  a  hound  named  Wood- 
bine, which,  both  on  the  side  of 
its  sire  and  dam,  comes  from  the 
Aldenham  kennels  (by  Wayward 
— Restless).  This  shows  that  the 
master — surely  this  opening  up  of 
a  new  branch  of  sport  for  women, 
will  necessitate  a  suitable  name 
being  found  for  those  who  own 
and  hunt  hounds  —  had  a  keen 
and  judicious  eye  in  the  selection 
of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  her 
pack.  Perhaps  the  best  hound 
ever  bred  by  Mrs.  Cheape  is  Well- 
field,  a  wonderfully  smart,  up- 
standing little  hound,  from  Lord 
Edward  Somerset's  Dancer — 
Bentley  Woodbine.  Thus  the 
son  has  proved  himself  worthy  of 
the  fame  of  his  dam,  and  his  sons 
and  daughters,  in  their  turn,  are 
now  adding  to  the  laurels  of  their 
kennel.  Wellfield  began  his 
career  by  taking  the  First  Prize 
at  the  Bentley  Harrier  Puppy 
Show,  in  1895,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  won  the  Champion  Cup 
at  Peterborough,  for  the  best  dog 
hound  not  exceeding  19  inches. 
In  1897,  Wellfield's  daughter 
Buxom,  repeated  her  sire's  suc- 
cesses, both  at  the  Bentley  Puppy 
Show  and  at  Peterborough,  where 
she  took  the  highest  honours 
among  bitches,  and  Warlike,  an- 
other of  Wellfield's  progeny,  was 
with  Buxom,  among  the  winners 
of  the  Silver   Cup  for   the    best 


three  couples  under  19  inches,  at 
the  Peterborough  Show  in  the 
same  year.  At  the  great  hound 
show  in  1898  the  Bentley  bitches 
held  their  own  in  the  best  of  com- 
pany, Beauty,  Buxom  and  Dagmar, 
among  others,  carrying  off  hon- 
ours, while  to  the  Bentley  General 
and  Gamester,  went  the  First 
Prize. 

The  hounds  with  which  Mrs. 
Pryse-Rice's  name  is  connected, 
and  with  which  she,  too,  has  scored 
the  highest  honours  in  the  kennel 
world,  are  second  to  none  in  the 
sport  they  show.  The  pack  was 
started  in  1894,  tne  foundation 
being  laid  in  hounds  from  the 
well-known  harrier  kennels  owned 
by  Mr.  Vaughan  Pryse — Mrs. 
Pryse-Rice's  father-in-law  —  in 
some  few  small  foxhounds  chosen 
from  the  Tivyside  Pack,  of  which 
hounds  Mr.  Pryse-Rice  was  the 
master,  and  one  or  two  couples 
bought  at  the  sale  of  the  Wood- 
norton  harriers.  From  these, 
which  naturally  were  not  a  very 
level  lot,  Mrs.  Pryse-Rice  has 
now,  after  four  years  of  breeding, 
buying  and  drafting,  a  stud  book 
pack  of  20  couples  that  run  up 
well  together  and  have  a  quite 
unusual  amount  of  drive.  For 
Mrs.  Pryse-Rice  is  not  in  favour 
of  the  slow,  persevering  hunt  of 
the  older  harrier,  but  aims  at 
combining  good  scenting  powers 
with  plenty  of  drive,  as  she  is  of 
opinion  that  if  you  can  get  the 
latter,  without  flaskiness,  hounds 
will  often  make  a  good  scent 
when  otherwise  there  would  be 
but  an  indifferent  one.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  in  the  country  over 
which  Mrs.  Pryse-Rice  hunts,  a 
speedier  txound  is  desirable  after 
the  nimble  little  mountain  hares, 
than  would  be  suitable  for  the 
chase  of  the  larger  and  better  fed 
hares  of  the  lowlands.  To  get 
away  on  the  back  of  their  quarry, 
and  drive   her    out    of  her    own 
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country,  is  what  Mrs.  Pryse- 
Rice  encourages  her  hounds  to 
do,  and  she  finds  that  by  so 
doing,  the  hare,  after  perhaps  a 
circle  or  two  while  she  is  in  the 
country  she  knows,  will  often  give 
a  five-mile  point  as  bravely  as 
any  fox,  as  soon  as  she  is  out  of 
her  beaten  track. 

In  the  building  up  of  her  kennel, 
Mrs.  Pry se- Rice  has  shown  herself 
in  favour  of  the  foxhound  cross 
with  harrier,  and  among  her  most 
successful  hounds  are  Restless,  a 
pure  bred  foxhound  (Whaddon 
Chase  Tarquin — Oakley  Sarah), 
and  Rigby,  a  pure-bred  harrier 
(Eamont  Barrister — Their  Russet), 
and  from  their  descendants  on 
either  side  one  expects  much. 
Restless  is  one  of  the  best  small 
foxhound  bitches  in  England,  and 
her  performances  on  the  show 
bench  are  remarkable.  Before 
she  came  into  Mrs.  Pryse-Rice's 
kennels  she  won  the  Champion 
Cup  at  Peterborough  in  1893,  anc* 
the  Silver  Cup  for  the  best  brood 
bitch  in  1 896.  Rigby  stood  second 
for  the  Champion  Cup  in  1897, 
and  Charity,  a  very  good  bitch, 
owned  by  Mrs.  Pryse-Rice,  was 
second  as  brood  bitch.  The  last 
is  by  Craven  Dashwood — Wood- 
norton  Critic.  This  year  at 
Peterborough  many  honours  fell 
to  these  kennels,  and  in  the  three 
couples  class,  Mrs.  Pryse-Rice's 
hounds  were  put  over  some  ex- 
cellent exhibits  from  the  Bodding- 
ton  and  Barstable. 

Thus  Mrs.  Pryse-Rice  has  suc- 
ceeded in  the  two  objects  of  her 
ambition,  viz.,  to  have  hounds 
good  enough  to  win  at  Peter- 
borough, while  possessing  the 
drive  and  nose  that  enables  them 
to  show  the  best  of  sport  in  the  field. 

More  recently  than  either  Mrs. 
Cheape  or  Mrs.  Pryse-Rice,  Lady 
Gifford  has  taken  up  this  most 
fascinating  of  occupations,  and  she 
is  but  another    example    of  the 


natural  aptitude  of  women  to  deal 
successfully  with  the  nice  points 
of  kennel  management.  Lady 
Gifford  began  her  career  with  a 
small  pack  of  beagles,  but  as  she 
found  these  little  hounds  too 
speedy  to  keep  up  with  on  foot, 
she  gradually  changed  the  charac- 
ter of  her  pack  to  the  larger 
harriers.  The  aim  this  M.H.  has 
set  before  her,  is  to  get  together 
some  20  couples  of  17  in.  pure 
harriers,  and  to  have  them  level 
and  smart  in  appearance,  and  in 
colour  dark,  with  tan  on  their 
heads.  Colour,  however,  is  natur- 
ally a  secondary  consideration 
with  such  a  good  judge  of  a  hound 
as  Lady  Gifford,  and  she  would 
prefer  a  really  good  shaped  hound 
to  one  with  the  best  colouring  in 
the  world,  if  the  latter  should  be 
without  the  desired  points.  Many 
of  the  hounds  in  this  kennel  come 
from  Mr.  Allgood,  and  they  are 
consequently  debarred  from  com- 
peting at  Peterborough,  as  Mr. 
Allgood  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  Masters  of  Harriers. 
It  will  not  be  long,  however,  pro- 
bably, before  Lady  Gifford  has 
hounds  of  her  own  breeding  fit  to 
compete  with  the  innermost  circle 
of  the  select  few  of  the  kennel 
world.  In  every  detail  of  the 
feeding,  grooming,  and  exercising 
of  her  hounds,  Lady  Gifford  gives 
the  utmost  attention,  and  so  care- 
fully does  she  have  them  tended, 
that  they  are  never  really  out  of 
condition,  and  the  first  days  of 
August  find  them  ready  for  their 
work,  without  much  of  the  pre- 
liminary training  that  is  necessary 
for  hounds  that  have  been  left 
with  insufficient  exercise  during 
the  summer  months. 

With  the  example  of  these  three 
of  our  most  successful  M.H.'s 
before  them,  no  woman  who  has 
the  love  of  horse  and  hound  strong 
within  her,  and  the  necessary  time 
and    money    at    command,    need 
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despair  of  finding  an  engrossing 
and  delightful  occupation  in  the 
duties  that  belong  to  a  Master  of 
Harriers,  and  as   time  goes    on 


doubtless  many  more  will  come 
forward  as  candidates  for  the 
honours  of  the  horn. 

Frances  £.  Slaughter. 


Saddles. 


Anyone  who  examines,  however 
casually,  Greek  and  Roman  coins, 
vases,  bas-reliefs  or  sculptures, 
cannot  fail  to  notice  that  horse- 
men are  invariably  represented  as 
riding  bare-back  or  on  a  simple 
cloth.  Saddles,  properly  so- 
called,  were  unknown  to  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome;  the  pad  or 
saddle-cloth  was  the  forerunner 
of  the  saddle,  and  this  was  secured 
upon  the  horse's  back  by  one, 
two  or  three  girths.  A  sarco- 
phagus found  at  Clayomenae 
shows  a  pad  thus  secured  with  a  • 
surcingle :  Trojan's  Pillar  and 
many  other  monuments  bear  simi- 
lar evidence  of  the  use  of  the 
housing,  or  pad,  which  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  Epkippion,  and  by 
the  Romans  Ephippium — a  latin- 
ised form  of  the  Greek  word. 
It  is  believed  that  a  saddle  with  a 
tree  did  not  come  into  use  among 
the  Romans  until  the  fourth 
century  a.d. 

These  pads,  or  housings,  were 
guiltless  of  stirrups  or  any  equiva- 
lent therefor.  Galen  refers  to  the 
swellings  and  "  defluxions,"  to  use 
the  word  of  an  old  translator,  to 
which  the  Roman  cavalry  were 
subject,  and  which  were  due  to 
the  attitude  maintained  for  hours 
together  on  horseback  with  hang- 
ing legs.  The  rider  mounted 
with  the  aid  of  his  spear  shaft, 
his  slaves  gave  him  "a  leg  up," 
or  the  public  horse-blocks  which 
stood  at  intervals  in  every  street 


lent  the  necessary  aid ;  sometimes 
the  horse  was  taught  to  kneel  in 
order  to  receive  his  rider.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  any 
form  of  stirrup  came  into  use 
before  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Maurice  (a.d.  602).  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  idea  of  the 
stirrup  originated  in  the  use  of  a 
rope  ladder  which  was  thrown 
over  the  horse  to  enable  the  rider 
to  mount ;  and  when  a  stiffer 
structure  replaced  the  pad,  this 
ladder  was  fixed  thereto  to  sup- 
port the  rider's  feet,  and  gradually 
changed  its  form  into  a  pair  of 
attachments  whose  primary  use 
was  to  rest  the  legs. 

The  gradual  development  of  the 
Ephippium  may  be  traced  on 
existing  specimens  of  Roman 
architecture.  The  pad  becomes 
thicker,  and  the  trappings  much 
more  gorgeous,  as  years  roll  on, 
until  an  equestrian  statue  of 
M.  Aurelius  shows  us  a  comfort- 
able saddle-cloth,  filling  up  the 
hollows  in  the  horse's  back.  On 
the  Theodosian  Column,  in  the 
figures  of  Theodosius  and  Gratian, 
we  meet  with  the  true  saddle  for 
the  first  time;  these  have  a  dis- 
tinct bow  in  front  and  behind. 
Undoubtedly,  about  this  period, 
as  if  to  emphasise  a  recent  dis- 
covery, a  new  Latin  phrase  was 
coined  for  a  saddle,  namely,  sella 
equestris. 

It  would  perhaps  be  convenient 
to  give  a  resume  of  the  above  short 
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outline  of  the  history  of  the  saddle, 
and  continue  the  table  up  to  the 
present  day : — 

(a)  First  came  the  earliest  form 
of  Ephippium,  a  thin  cloth,  or  often 
the  skin  of  a  lion  or  other  wild 
beast  fastened  with  a  girth,  and 
with  bands  round  the  horse's 
chest  and  hind  quarters  to  help 
retain  it  in  place. 

(b)  The  Ephippium  became 
thicker  and  more  comfortable ;  it 
was  gaily  ornamented  with  metal 
scales,  bells  and  borders. 

(c)  A  saddle,  with  a  bow  before 
and  behind,  was  placed  over  these 


"Saddle-Trees"  are  made  of 
beech-wood,  over  which  the  very 
thinnest  canvas  is  glued,  to  pre- 
vent the  wood  from  splitting  under 
the  process  of  driving  in  the  nails. 
Iron  plates,  or  in  the  best  trees, 
steel,  are  afterwards  riveted  on 
the  gullet  or  "head,"  and  also 
on  the  cantle.  The  expression, 
"  straining  the  tree  "  means  fasten- 
ing four  pieces  of  linen  web — two 
length -wise  and  two  cross-wise — 
whose  purpose  is  to  support  the 
seat.  A  piece  of  canvas  is  after- 
wards nailed  on  top  of  the  "webs/' 
and  a  piece  of  serge  laid  over  the 
whole.  The  stuffing  or  padding 
having  been  well  worked  in  be- 
tween the  canvas  and  the  serge, 
the  saddle  is  ready  to  be  covered 
with  hog-skin.  The  cost  of  pat- 
ting a  new  tree  into  a  saddle  is 


Fig.  i.— Early  Saddle. 


Fig.  2.— Saddle  Tree. 


glittering  trappings,  the  sella 
equestris,  which  brings  us  up  to 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  after 
Christ. 

(d)  In  the  seventh  century 
stirrups  were  introduced. 

(e)  In  mediaeval  times  the  ex- 
posed portions  of  saddles  were 
protected  by  armour. 

(/)  Finally  we  arrive  at  the 
nineteenth  century  cavalry  saddle, 
and  plain  flapped  hog-skin,  ex- 
amples of  which  are  given  in 
Figs.  3  and  5. 

Biblical  scholars  may  complain 
of  our  omission  to  mention  how 
Balaam  "saddled  his  ass.M  In 
all  probability  Balaam  walked, 
and  led  a  pack-donkey;  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  ride  on  anything  so 
advanced  as  sella  equestris. 


about  £1.  For  flat-racing  the  tree 
weighs  only  about  6oz.  for  a  i^lb. 
saddle,  8oz.  for  a  2lb.  saddle,  120Z. 
for  a  31b.  saddle,  150Z.  for  a  41b. 
saddle.  To  obtain  lightness  no 
webs  or  spring  stirrup-bars  are 
used,  a  piece  of  stout  linen  being 
strained  across  for  the  seat,  while 
the  stirrup-leathers  are  put  through 
the  tree.  The  French  cavalry 
saddles  have  iron  instead  of 
wooden  trees. 

There  are  only  two  distinct 
shapes  in  modern  men's  saddles, 
namely,  (1)  the  tree  made  straight 
over  the  withers  and  with  a 
square  cantle  as  fig.  3,  which  is 
the  generally  accepted  pattern  for 
hunting  saddles,  and  (2)  the  tree 
made  cut  back  over  the  withers 
and  with  a  round  cantle,  which  is 
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used  more  for  polo  saddles,  or 
horses  with  very  high  withers, 
and  also  for  saddles  made  for  the 
colonies. 

Then  occasionally  saddles  are 
made  cut    back  with    a    square 


Fig.  3. — Plain  Flapped  Hunting  Saddle. 

cantle  to  suit  certain  riders  and 
straight  over  the  withers,  com- 
monly called  "straight  head" 
and  with  a  round  cantle. 

Needless  to  say,  the  prices  of 
saddles  vary  considerably.  Here 
are  a  few  quotations  from  a  leading 
West  End  saddler's  price  list : — 

£  s.  d. 
Gentleman's  hogskin  hunting  sad- 
dle (any  weight)  girth,  stirrups, 

leathers  7    7    o 

Do.     do.  with  plain  flaps ...     6    6    o 
Do.     do.   with  soft  quilted 

seat  7  17    6 

Do.    do.   quilted  all   over, 

Somerset  saddle 8  18    6 

Race  or  Polo  saddle,  complete...  5  15  6 
Numnahs  or  saddle  cloths,  felt 

10s.  6d.  to  14    6 


At  Walsall,  near  Birmingham, 
a  large  number  of  cheap  saddles 
are  manufactured,  the  trees  of 
which  are  made  of  sawn  wood  and 
hoop  iron,  instead  of  wood  split 


with  the  grain.  These,  covered 
with  imitation  hog-skins — really 
stamped  sheepskins — cost  about 
25s.  each  ;  but  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily cheap  at  the  price.  Their 
detractors  imagine  that  they  might 
not  last  longer  than  five  minutes 
if  they  were  put  on  exceptionally 
bad  kickers,  and  sore  backs  are 
prolific. 

Saddles,  of  course,  vary  accord- 
ing to  their  purpose,  in  price,  size, 
weight  and  shape ;  the  following 
may  be  taken  as  about  the  aver- 
age : — Lady's,  11  to  13  guineas, 
weight  i81bs.  A  lady's  saddle 
for  hunting  should  weigh  about 
2lbs.  without  the  furniture  for 
every  stone  it  is  to  carry  :  thus,  a 
lady  who  weighs  eight  stone  seven 
pounds  should  use  a  saddle  weigh- 
ing 17IDS.  A  hunting  saddle  7 
guineas,  weight  12  to  14IDS. ; 
racing  ^"5,  weight  from  ijlbs.  to 
4lbs. ;  racing  saddles  are  some- 
times made  as  light  as  lib. 
Regimental  saddles  cost  £8, '  and 
weigh    1  £   stone ;    they    vary    in 


Fig.  4. 


-Modern  Side  Saddle  with 
Flat  Seat. 


shape  according  to  the  regimental 
pattern.  Polo  saddles  £6,  weight 
8  to  gibs.  Hacking  saddles  £6 
t0  £7,  weight  iolbs.  Colonial 
saddles  £y  to  £8  ;  their  weight  is 
about  14IDS.    For  Mexican  saddles 
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fancy  prices  are  given,  as  much 
as  £$o  is  paid  for  a  particularly 
elaborate  specimen.  The  expense 
is  incurred  in  the  profusion  of 
silver  mounting  and  embossed 
leather.  In  weight  they  range 
from  2olbs.  to  3olbs. 

Side-saddles  date  back  to  medi- 
aeval times,  they  are  said  to  have 
been  introduced  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  twelfth  century;  but  a 
lady's  hunting  saddle  is,  compara- 
tively speaking,  a  very  recent 
development.  Originally,  ladies 
rode  pillion-fashion,  i.e.,  on  a  pad 
behind  a  horseman ;  the  lady  sat 
sideways,  and  usually  steadied 
herself  by  holding  her  attendant's 


Fig.  5. — Saddle  made  for  the  British  South 
Africa  Company's  Police,  weight  I2lb. 
without  the  Furniture.  Made  by 
Messrs.  Champion  &  Wilton. 


belt.  The  next  development  was 
a  saddle  which  allowed  the  woman 
to  ride  sideways ;  the  right  leg 
was  supported  by  two  pommels, 
crutches  or  "  head,"  in  the  shape 
of  a  cow-horn,  the  left  leg  being 
supported  by  the  stirrup. 

Eventually     the     "  third  "     or 
"  Leaping  "  head  was  introduced. 


This  was  really  the  outcome  of  a 
wager  between  Mr.  Oldaker,  a 
very  practical  saddler,  and  some 
person  whose  name  is  now  for- 
gotten. The  conditions  of  the 
bet  were  that  they  were  to  ride  a 
steeplechase,  "  catch  weights,"  on 
ladies'  saddles.  Mr.  Oldaker,  un- 
certain of  his  ability  to  keep  his 
seat,  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
leaping  head ;  he  negotiated  the 
course,  without  his  leg  once  slip- 
ping, and  was  first  past  the  post. 

The  leaping-head,  or  third  pom- 
mel, or  crutch,  being  found  so  ad- 
vantageous, was  generally  adopted 
for  cross-country  riding;  two  heads 
being  found  sufficient,  the  off-head 
was  gradually  discarded.  The 
latest  improvements  are  shown  in 
Fig*  7»  which  gives  a  view  of  the 
near  side  of  a  saddle  made  for  the 
present  Empress  of  Germany,,  by 
Messrs.  Champion  and  Wilton. 
A  great  change  for  the  better  has 
been  made  by  cutting  away  the 
fore  part  of  the  saddle,  over  the 
withers  of  the  horse,  and  sup- 
porting the  right  knee  of  the  rider 
on  a  neat  leather  flap.  This  altera- 
tion has  enabled  the  saddlers  to 
reduce  the  height  of  the  pommel 
and  give  a  level  seat,  whereby 
the  rider  gains  in  safety  and  also 
in  elegance  of  posture.  Nor  is 
the  lady  the  only  gainer ;  the 
saddle  fits  the  horse  better*  and 
the  rider  being  nearer  his  back,  is 
less  likely  to  give  her  mount  a 
sore  back. 

When  the  saddle  is  taken  off  a 
horse  it  ought  to  be  put  in  the 
sun,  or  before  a  fire,  to  dry  out 
the  perspiration  ;  the  panel  should 
be  beaten  and  brushed,  and  saddle 
soap  mixed  with  milk  is  the  best 
preparation  for  keeping  the  leather 
soft  and  a  good  colour. 

Stuffing  and  relining  a  gentle- 
man's saddle  costs  about  20  shil- 
lings ;  the  same  repairs  to  a  lady's 
24  shillings.  If  horsehair  is  used  for 
stuffing  the  saddle  should  be  lined 


Fig.  6.— Mexican  Saddle. 
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with  leather,  to  prevent  the  stiff 
hair  from  working  through. 

Knee-rolls  are  rapidly  dying  out, 
although  some  men  find  it  easier 
to  ride  with  them  ;  they  are  un- 


ing  of  horses  is  very  casually  done. 
A  great  many  of  the  best  orders 
which  a  fashionable  saddler  re- 
ceives, come  from  America  and 
South  Africa.     The  Boers,  some 


Fi(i.  7. — Saddle  made  for  the  Empress  of 
Germany  by  Messrs.   Champion  and 
\  Wilton. 

doiibtedly  helpful  when  the  horse 
is  narrow  in  front.  Saddles  with 
very  prominent  knee -rolls  are 
much  used  in  Australia  and  in 
other  countries  where  the  break- 


Fig.  8.—  Saddle  with  Petticoat  Bags  and 
Flounce  made  for  the  Royal  Princes 
in  the  Jubilee  Procession  by  Messrs. 
Champion  &  Wilton. 

of  whom  weigh  twenty-six  stone, 
often  request  that  twenty-pound 
saddles  should  be  sent  out  to 
them. 
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A  Reminiscence. 


Scene  :  The  bar  parlour  of  the  "  Worthy  Want,"  Wadebridge.     Date,  1889. 

Subject  under  discussion :  The  inferiority  of  present  day  hounds  and  foxes,  and  hot 
with  ad  lib.  The  meeting  having  at  length  settled  itself,  the  butcher  declares  he  can 
give  an  account  of  as  good  a  fox  and  pack  of  hounds  as  any  that  existed  "  back  in  they 
days."  [Such  a  run  did  occur  in  the  late  Mr.  Hart  Key's  time;  but  if  hounds  ran  the 
same  line  as  the  butcher's  fox  took  they  must  have  changed  at  least  once. — W.  E.  C] 

Well,  Gentlemen  all,  'ere's  ma  bestes  respec's, 

An'  ar'll  tell  'e  the  tale  ef  ar  doan't  get  tew  mexed, 

Of  a  terrible  run  and  a  maighty  great  round,  . 

Till  the  time  as  they  killed  'un,  from  where  'e  war  found. 

The  meet  was  to  'Bridge,  (and  a  beautiful  day), 
So  with  one  drink  ah  round  they  went  to  draw  Hay, 
But  they  drew  quite  in  vain,  till  they  got  up  to  Pawton, 
When  they  finds  in  the  gorse  and  the  dogs  nearly  caught  'un. 

But  they  didn't,  and  so  he  went  over  the  'ill, 
And  was  holloa'd  away  by  Joe's  brother  Bill, 
Down  over  the  arish  and  over  the  bank, 
And  then  out  of  sight  he  very  soon  sank. 

Up  comes  Mr.  Craven,  hounds  going  like  mad, 

Sez  'e  to  t'  Parson,  "  scent  can't  be  so  bad," 

And  Parson  replies  (on  'is  ole  White  'oss), 

You're  right — humph — and  it  might  be  much  worse." 

From  there  they  ran  into  the  Wood  there  by  Hustyn, 
And  t'  pace  was  so  good  that  they  thought  they'd  'a  bust'un, 
But  the  Whippy  got  forrard,  tho'  'twas  terrible  hilly, 
And  tallied  un  over  the  road  towards  Scilly. 

Well,  they  went  on  thro'  Gaff  and  up  to  Colquite, 
Where  they  hung  on  the  road  and  checked  for  a  \nite, 
Mister  Campbell,  'e  said,  "  e'd  gone  on  by  the  lodge, 
As  he'd  known  'un  before  play  the  very  same  dodge." 

So  after  conversing  with  Mr.  Charles  Pollard, 
Mr.  Craven  decided  th'  advice  must  be  follared, 
Sure  enough  they  'it  it  down  by  the  ole  tree, 
And  "  forrard  away  "  shouts  Mr.  John  Key. 

For  he  too  was  there,  and  Ned  Key  the  same, 
A  doing  their  best  for  the  sake  of  th'  ole  name, 
Till  they  came  to  Tredethy,  belonging  to  Hext, 
And  Sam  Adams  cries  out  "  ar  wonder  what  next  ?  " 
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So  at  it  again  and  crossing  the  river, 

The  dogs  running  mute  and  harder  than  ever, 

A  few  got  wet  feet,  and  one  lost  'is  hat, 

But  he  shouted  to  Pollard  "  what's  matter  o*  that  ?  " 

This  was  Campbell,  renowned  for  his  shiny  bald  head, 
Which  was  always  in  front  and  his  back  clothed  in  red, 
He  led  'em  the  ways  to  his  own  Granite  Quarry, 
Where  he  was  headed  to  moor  by  Mister  Jim  Laurie. 

Further  on  they  got  to  a  terrible  place. 
Which  the  bravest  of  all  hesitated  to  face, 
When  up  comes  Mrs.  Adam,  a  rare  little  card, 
'Er  crammed  on  'er  'at,  and  set  'er  teeth  'ard. 

She  was  riding  the  'ole  mare,  and  gave  *er  'er  head, 
(And  all  of  'em  thought  they  were  both  of  'em  dead), 
But  the  Missis  she  knew,  and  could  trust  the  old  roan 
And  got  over  all  right,  and  left  'em  alone. 

George  Raby  comes  up  with  a  rush  on  old  Roger, 
A  rare  good  old  'orse  and  a  very  cute  dodger, 
So  these  three  got  in,  and  were  first  of  the  group, 
Till  Rough  Tor  re-echoed  with  cries  of  "  Who- Whoop." 

So  that  be  the  run,  and  the  time  just  one  hour, 

And  beside  the  three  mentioned,  there  arrived  just  two  more, 

So  these  three  together  with  Parson  and  Craven, 

Saw  him  die  and  were  sorry  that  they  couldn't  save  'un. 

They  gave  Missis  the  brush,  and  Parson  the  mask, 
The  doing  of  which  was  a  very  nice  task, 
(Tho'  they  managed  to  keep  just  one  pad  for  the  door, 
The  dogs  ate  the  others  and  wanted  some  more). 

So  now  I  can  say  to  'e  Gentlemen  all, 
I've  got  through  the  run  with  ne'ery  a  fall, 
And  in  talking  my  throat's  got  as  dry  as  a  bone, 
And  I'll  order  drinks  round  for  I  won't  drink  alone. 

Two  gins,  three  whiskies,  one  brandy  please  Miss, 
And  one  pint  of  beer,  and  just  give  me  a  kiss, 
Here's  to  Fox  Hunting  and  the  Ladies,  God  bless  'em, 
They'm  both  of  'em  riddles  and  no  one  can't  guess  'em. 
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North  America  has  ever  em- 
braced some  of  the  finest  districts 
for  hunting  big  game  in  the  world, 
and  no  less  than  this  was  to  be 
expected  in  a  rich  land,  generally 
well  watered  by  lake  and  river, 
which  was  also  very  sparsely 
populated,  including  vast  terri- 
tories with  few  and  uncertain 
routes  of  internal  communication. 
Many  Englishmen  have  betaken 
themselves  to  the  happy  hunting 
grounds  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
have  made  the  mouths  of  stay-at- 
home  compatriots  to  water  by  the 
stories  which  they  have  told  of  the 
sport  which  they  have  enjoyed, 
and  by  the  exhibition  of  mag- 
nificent trophies  which  they  have 
collected.  Romance  has  made  us 
all  more  or  less  familiar  with  life 
in  the  wilds  as  it  was  in  days 
gone  by.  Cooper,  Irving,  Murray 
have  all  drawn  upon  hunting  and 
pioneer  exploits  for  some  of  their 
most  exciting  and  interesting 
scenes.  There  have  been  many 
great  naturalists  who  have  studied 
the  habits  and  personalities  of 
beast  and  bird  in  the  woods,  moun- 
tains and  plains  of  the  wide  con- 
tinent. Audubon,  Catlin,  Thoreau, 
have  all  left  to  us  priceless  trea- 
sures of  labour  and  research,  and 
their  names  are  household  words 
in  the  literature  of  animal  life,  but 
it  is  curious  how  few  really  good 
books  on  sport  have  been  pro- 
duced in  America.  When  we  say 
books  on  sport  we  do  not  mean 
books  which  are  merely  a  bald 
record  of  the  slaughter  of  God's 
creatures,  but  books  written  by 
men  who  were  true  lovers  of 
nature,  who  cook  as  much  delight 
in  observing  the  inner  life  of  ani- 
mals as  in  doing  them  to  death, 
who  never  killed  except  for  some 
definite  and  reasonable  purpose, 
and  who  had  that  literary  and  we 


may  call  it  half-poetic  faculty 
which  enables  a  man  to  put  down 
his  impressions  on  paper  in  a  way 
that  shall  give  unmixed  pleasure 
and  instruction  to  others. 

It  has  been  long  difficult  to  find 
any  purely  American  author  who 
could  be  named  in  the  same 
category  with  our  own  St.  John, 
Colquhoun,  Scrope,  Selous,  Brom- 
ley Davenport  cum  multis  aliis,  and 
we  have  often  wondered  why  this 
should  be  so.  We  know  that 
there  are  very  many  keen  sports- 
men in  the  States.  From  the 
very  foundation  of  the  great  Re- 
public, its  leading  men,  from 
Washington  downwards,  have 
taken  delight  in  gun  and  rifle,  in 
horse  and  hound.  We  know  that, 
there  literary  talent  is  by  no- 
means  lacking,  not  only  among 
professional  writers  but  in  all 
classes  of  society.  Why  is  it  then 
that  love  of  sport  and  the  incli- 
nation with  the  power  to  write  on 
sporting  subjects  have  so  seldom 
come  together  ?  We  believe  that 
the  reason  may  be  that  the  material 
needs  of  the  country  were  very 
pressing,  that  the  men  who  were 
the  greatest  hunters  generally  took 
their  hunting  as  part  of  the  more 
material  work  of  life,  pioneering, 
exploring,  Indian  fighting,  fur- 
seeking,  and  that  more  often  than 
not  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  thing 
not  to  be  enjoyed  as  a  relaxation 
only,  but  as  a  duty  to  be  performed 
of  necessity.  The  poetic  charm  of 
the  wilderness  was  doubtless  felt 
by  them  as  by  other  men,  but  they 
had  neither  time  nor  aptitude  for 
setting  down  their  adventures  and 
experiences  in  writing,  and  indeed 
it  is  probable  that  in  the  press,  of 
more  serious  business  they  may 
have  looked  upon  them  as  being 
of  inferior  importance,  unworthy 
of  special  record. 
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Of  late  years  however,  with  the 
increase  of  a  more  leisured  class 
in  the  States,  there  has  been  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  of  men  who,  in  the  quest 
for  pleasure,  have  gone  back  to 
the  old  traditions  of  the  back- 
woods, have  taken  delight  in  wild 
sports  for  their  own  sake,  and 
have  strengthened  their  manhood 
by  the  enjoyment  of  those  pursuits 
which  have  done  so  much  for  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  The  result  has  been 
the  appearance  of  several  most 
valuable  books  on  sport  of  all 
kinds.  The  man  who  dived  into 
the  wilds  for  the  mere  delight  of 


existence  in  primitive  conditions 
was,  as  are  all  American  gentle- 
men, a  man  of  the  highest  mental 
cultivation.  He  could  analyse  and 
drain  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of 
pleasure  presented  by  nature  with- 
out any  ulterior  thoughts  and  he 
was  fully  equipped  for  the  task 
of  setting  down  his  impressions. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  books 
that  have  followed  appeared  in  the 
very  magnificent  two  volumes 
"  Sport  with  gun  and  rod  in 
America  "  published  by  the  Cen- 
tury Co.,  in  which  we  hardly  know 
which  most  to  admire,  the  text  or 
the  excellent  illustrations.  Then 
Mr.  Dean  Sage  produced  a  work 
on  fishing  in  the  Restigouche,  but 
this  was  so  luxuriously  and  beauti- 
fully illustrated  and  printed  that 
its  price  would  have  been  prohibi- 
tive to  the  public  and  its  limited 
number  of  copies  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  chosen  friends. 
There  have  been  several  other 
noteworthy  works  but  we  may 
come  at  once  to  those  of  which 
we  wish  to  take  special  notice,  the 
books  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
club.  This  club  has  been  organised 
among  American  gentlemen  with 
a  true  feeling  for  sport,  "  primarily 
to  promote  manly  sport  with  the 
rifle  among  the  large  game  of  the 


wilderness,  to  encourage  travel 
and  exploration  in  little  known 
regions  of  our  country,  and  to  work 
for  game  and  forest  preservation 

by  the  State Another 

means  by  which  the  Club  hopes 
to  bring  about  a  proper  spirit  for 
the  preservation  of  our  big  game 
is  by  frowning  on  and  discouraging 
among  sportsmen  themselves  all 
unsportsmanlike  proceedings  and 
all  needless  slaughter.  The  Club 
has  persistently  discouraged  any- 
thing tending  to  glorify  the  making 
of  big  bags  of  game,  and  it  strives 
to  discourage  the  killing  of  the 
females  of  any  game  species  save 
under  rigid  limitations." 

It  may  be  asked  what  is  the 
origin  of  the  name  "  Boone  and 
Crockett  Club."  Daniel  Boone 
and  David  Crockett  were  two  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  old 
frontier  men  who  were  the  pio- 
neers of  American  civilisation 
into  unknown  wilderness.  They 
were  "  men  who  were  renowned 
in  every  quarter  of  the  Union  for 
their  skill  as  game-hunters, 
Indian- fighters  and  wilderness 
explorers,  and  whose  deeds  are 
still  stock  themes  in  the  floating 
legendary  lore  of  the  border. 
They  stand  for  all  time  as  types 
of  the  pioneer  settlers  who  won 
our  land  :  the  bridge-builders,  the 
road-makers,  the  forest-fellers, 
the  explorers,  the  land-tillers,  the 
mighty  men  of  their  hands,  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  this  great 
commonwealth. " 

It  is  well  that  a  club  which  sets 
before  it  the  attainment  of  such 
objects  as  we  have  already  noted 
should  have  connected  itself  in 
name  with  men  who  have  much 
the  same  legendary  status  in 
America  as  has  Robin  Hood  in 
England.  The  list  of  the  club's 
members  shows  that  the  men  who 
are  the  most  enthusiastic  sports- 
men in  America,  and  who  occupy 
themselves  most  energetically    in 
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the  best  interests  of  American 
sport,  are  by  no  means  hunters 
and  fishermen  and  nothing  else. 
They  are  all  men  who  take  an 
active  share  in  the  busy  life  of 
the  Republic,  and  are  citizens  on 
whom  their  country  may  confi- 
dently rely  for  true  and  loyal 
service.  It  is  not  for  us  now  to 
specify  the  various  paths  of  dis- 
tinction in  which  the  bearers  of 
well-known  names  are  walking, 
but  we  cannot  refrain  from  nam- 
ing as  a  type  Mr.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who  is  indeed  the 
club's  president  and  one  of  its 
most  influential  and  active  mem- 
bers. He  with  Mr.  Grinnell,  the 
secretary,  edits  the  volumes  of 
records  and  signs  the  able  pre- 
faces which  introduce  each.  Since 
he  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1880, 
he,  although  a  very  wealthy  man 
and  well  able  to  afford  to  live  a 
life  of  leisure,  has  thrown  himself 
into  public  affairs  and  taken  in 
them  an  active  and  hardworking 
part.  He  has  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Assembly 
for  years,  he  has  been  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  he  is 
now  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission.  But  his 
name  has  lately  been  blazoned  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  coun- 
try. When  the  late  war  with 
Spain  was  declared,  he,  princi- 
pally at  his  own  expense,  raised 
the  corps  of  Roosevelt's  Rough- 
riders,  which  did  such  gallant 
service  in  the  Cuban  campaign. 
In  the  advance  on  Santiago  the 
Roughriders,  under  his  leadership, 
distinguished  themselves  in  the 
hard  righting  more  than  any  other 
troops,  and,  alas !  suffered  pro- 
portionately heavy  loss.  Fortu- 
nately Colonel  Roosevelt  passed 
unscathed  through  his  brilliant 
service  in  the  field,  and  has 
returned  safely  to  serve  his  native 
land  in  more  peaceful  scenes. 
We  believe  that   he  will  shortly 
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be    elected     Governor     of    New 
York. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the 
Boone  and  Crockett  Club  to  issue 
every  two  years  a  volume  con- 
taining articles  from  the  pens  of 
its  members  which  may  or  may 
not  have  previously  appeared  in 
other  periodicals  or  in  reports  to 
the  U.S.  Government.  Three  of 
these  volumes  have  now  been 
published,  one  in  1893,  one  in 
1895,  an<*  one  *n  1898.  They  are 
called  "American  Big  Game 
Hunting,"  "  Hunting  in  Many 
Lands,"  and  "By  Trail  and 
Campfire,"  and  it  is  difficult  to 
say  which  is  the  most  fascinating 
to  a  lover  of  good  writing  or 
embraces  most  subjects  of  interest 
to  a  naturalist  or  a  sportsman. 
In  the  first,  however,  we  unhesi- 
tatingly select  as  the  article, 
which  to  us  has  the  most  genuine, 
perhaps  because  of  melancholy, 
interest,  the  paper  on  "  Buffalo 
Days  "  contributed  by  Mr.  Grin- 
nell. The  extermination  of  the 
American  buffalo  which  has  taken 
place  in  our  own  time  represents 
the  loss  of  a  remarkable  feature 
in  the  world,  and  Mr.  Grinnell 
very  eloquently  describes  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  feature  while  it 
existed,  and  the  several  reasons 
which  led  to  its  disappearance. 

No  records  are  so  marvellous 
as  those  which  tell  of  the  vast 
multitudes  of  wild  animals  that 
once  lived  in  the  uninhabited 
places  of  the  earth.  We  have 
read  the  accounts  given  by  Gor- 
don Cumming  and  Harris  of  the 
masses  of  antelopes,  Burchell's 
zebras,  giraffes,  and  numberless 
other  species  which  in  their  days 
crowded  the  African  Veldt.  We 
have  ourselves  seen  twenty  years 
ago  the  relics  of  these  tribes,  even 
then  sadly  thinned,  whose  extent 
filled  the  beholder  almost  with 
awe.  Now  their  place  knows 
them    no    more.    The    few    sur- 
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vivors  have  retreated  to  far 
distant  fastnesses,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  constantly  ad- 
vancing march  of  so-called 
civilisation  will  soon  complete 
the  crime  of  their  extermination. 
The  American  buffalo  have  the 
same  history,  and  their  final  fate 
has  been  more  sudden  and  over- 
whelming. Within  living  memory 
their  herds  were  still  countless, 
but  so  long  ago  as  1832  Catlin 
remarked  on  the  decrease  in  their 
numbers  since  a  still  earlier  date. 
Mr.  Grinnell  tells  the  old  story 
of  the  buffalo's  inestimable  value 
to  the  poor  Indians  of  the  plains ; 
how  by  the  same  beast  the  savage 
was  supplied  with  food,  clothing, 
dwelling,  tools  and  fuel,  and  how 
this  blessing  was  so  well  recog- 
nised that  "the  Pawnees,  in 
explaining  their  religious  customs, 
say,  '  Through  the  corn  and  the 
buffalo  we  worship  the  Father.1 
The  Blackfeet  ask,  '  What  one  of 
all  the  animals  is  most  sacred  ? ' 
and  the  reply  given  is,  'The 
buffalo.'"  Nothing  can  be  more 
interesting  than  the  description 
of  the  old  Indian  ways  of  hunting 
the  buffalo,  and  even  though  they 
thus  killed  enormous  numbers, 
they  made  no  appreciable  mark 
upon  the  herds.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  low  class  of  white  men, 
"men  too  lazy  to  work,  but  not 
too  lazy  to  hunt,"  to  carry  out  a 
sickening  butchery  for  the  sake  of 
the  few  dollars  paid  for  the  hides. 
"It  took  less  than  six  years  to 
destroy  all  the  buffalo  in  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Indian  Territory  and 
Northern  Texas."  The  year  1883 
may  be  said  to  have  finished  up  the 
species,  and  now  it  is  only  repre- 
sented by  a  small  herd  of  a  very 
few  hundreds,  left  in  the  Yellow- 
stone Park  Reservation. 

And  this  leads  us  to  two  very 
admirable  papers,  one  in  the  first 
volume  and  one  in  the  second,  on 
this    great    national  preserve    of 


3,300  square  miles,  which  the 
wisdom  of  a  great  people  has  set 
aside  as  a  place  of  national  recrea- 
tion and  a  safe  retreat  for  many 
characteristic  animals  which  would 
undoubtedly  otherwise  disappear. 
That  this  great  tract  should  be 
thoroughly  secured  has  been  an 
object  for  which  the  Boone  and 
Crockett  Club  has  steadily 
laboured,  and  its  efforts  seem  to 
have  met  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  success.  Here  may 
still  exist  buffalo,  beaver,  grizzly 
bear,  various  deer,  moose,  and 
mountain  sheep,  and  as  more  and 
more  attention  is  paid  to  the 
security  of  the  Park,  we  may  hope 
that  the  naturalist  will  for  all 
time  be  able  here  to  study  the 
ways  of  many  interesting  crea- 
tures which  were  once  the  over 
lords  of  territories  now  teeming 
with  human  population. 

And  the  Yellowstone  Park  is 
not  the  only  district  which  is  pro- 
tected. There  are  three  other 
National  Parks,  the  Yosemite, 
the  Grant,  and  the  Sequoia,  all  in 
California,  besides  many  Forest 
Reservations  in  various  States, 
some  enclosing  hundreds,  some 
thousands  of  square  miles,  and 
"  in  these  reservations  is  to  be 
found  to-day  every  species  of  large 
game  known  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  proper  protection  of  the 
reservations  means  perpetuating 
in  full  supply  of  all  these  indige- 
nous mammals."  Influential  as 
the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club 
undoubtedly  is,  and  wisely  dis- 
posed as  Congress  may  now  be 
towards  maintaining  these  Parks 
and  Reservations,  we  as  outsiders 
must  still  bear  in  mind  the  fate 
of  the  Indian  Reservations,  which 
were  intended  by  a  bygone  gener- 
ation to  give  a  permanent  home 
to  the  aboriginal  human  beings  of 
North  America.  They  have  been 
gradually  in  great  part  eaten  up 
by  the  pressure  of  the  increasing 
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white  race,  and  we  may  fear  that 
if  the  general  invasion  of  the 
parks  and  forests  should  ever  offer 
great  advantage  or  money  profit 
to  a  hungry  people,  that  invasion 
will  not  be  long  deferred.  Mean- 
time, however,  they  are  serving 
their  purpose,  and  it  may  be 
hoped  will  continue  to  do  so  for 
many  years  to  come.  "  The  ani- 
mals thoroughly  appreciate  their 
security.  They  have  largely  lost 
their  fear  of  man.  Antelopes  and 
sheep  can  be  seen  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  stage  roads,  and  are  not 
disturbed  by  constant  travel. 
Wild  geese,  ducks,  and  other 
birds  refuse  to  rise  from  the  water 
near  which  men  pass."  The 
most  extraordinary  example  of 
this  abnormal  tameness  is  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  grizzly  bears, 
which  actually  sally  forth  peace- 
ably from  the  woods,  with  no 
thought  or  intention  of  harming 
anyone,  and  make  a  hearty  meal 
at  the  swill  heaps  near  the  hotels, 
conducting  themselves  more  like 
tame  hogs  than  savage  beasts  of 
chase. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
Club  is  to  work  for  game  preser- 
vation by  the  State,  and  in 
"  Hunting  in  Many  Lands"  there 
is  a  very  able  paper  by  Mr. 
Whitehead,  himself,  we  believe, 
a  distinguished  lawyer,  on  Game 
Laws  in  the  U.S.  We  are  afraid, 
however,  that  he  falls  into  a  some- 
what false  train  of  thought  when 
he  says,  "  the  great  distinction  to 
be  ever  borne  in  mind  between 
the  game  laws  of  Europe  and 
those  of  America  is  that  the 
former  were  passed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  game  for  a  class,  while 
the  laws  of  a  republic  are  passed 
for  the  preservation  of  game  for 
the  use  of  all  the  people,"  and  he 
gives  himself  away  by  noting  in 
the  next  page  that  the  annual 
rental  paid  for  the  fishing  privi- 


leges in  a  well  stocked  and 
protected  river  will  pay  ail  the 
taxes  of  every  county  through 
which  it  runs. 

Whatever  they  may  have  been 
in  the  days  of  absolute  monarchical 
power,  game  laws  in  Europe,  as 
in  America,  are  now  only  meant  to 
preserve  a  certain  property,  and 
only  the  people  who  can  pay  the 
rental  for  that  property  may 
enjoy  it,  whether  they  live  under 
monarchy  or  a  republic. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  uni- 
form code  of  game  laws  through- 
out the  States.  Each  State 
legislature  acts  for  itself  in  the 
matter,  and  while  some  have  seen 
its  importance,  some  have  gravely 
neglected  it.  Especially  in  the 
case  of  prairie  fowl  and  passenger 
pigeons  have  the  lack  of  restric- 
tions borne  evil  fruit.  Both  have 
disappeared,  and  too  late  their 
loss  is  regretted.  The  State  of 
New  York  appears  to  have  gone 
far  in  making  ordinances  for  the 
preservation  of  game.  In  the 
Adirondacks  especially  the  un- 
sportsmanlike practices  of  driving 
deer  to  the  water  by  hounds  and 
of  jack-lighting  have  for  a  time, 
at  any  rate,  been  stopped,  and 
this  last  piece  of  legislation  is 
largely  to  be  credited  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
Club.  But  it  is  in  the  State  of 
Maine  that  game  laws  have  been 
best  framed  and  administered 
with  most  honesty  and  efficiency. 
"  There  are  undoubtedly  more 
moose,  caribou  and  deer  in  Maine 
now  than  there  were  twenty-five 
years  ago ;  and  if  the  Maine  legis- 
lature will  see  that  the  good  work 
is  continued,  these  noble  beasts 
of  chase  will  continue  to  increase, 
to  the  delight  not  only  of  the 
hunter,  but  of  every  lover  of 
nature  and  of  the  hardy  life  of 
the  wilderness,  and  to  the  very 
great  pecuniary  benefit  of  the 
people  of  the  State." 
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It  is  impossible  in  the  space  at 
our  disposal  even  to  name  the 
subjects  of  all  the  various  papers 
contained  in  the  volumes  before 
us,  and  it  is  equally  beyond  our 
power  (and  for  the  matter  of  that 
it  would  be  beyond  the  power  of 
any  man)  to  make  a  pretence  of 
judgment  between  their  intrinsic 
values  and  literary  merits.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  every  form  of  sport 
is  treated  by  a  master's  hand, 
and  we  are  introduced  to  the 
chase  of  white  goats,  elk,  prong- 
buck,  wapiti,  grizzlies,  wolves, 
bears,  caribou,  moose  and 
cougar.  We  travel  through  the 
Labrador  Peninsula,  we  struggle 
on  snow-shoes  after  caribou  by 
Sintamaskin  (by  the  way,  we 
have  never  read  anything  in 
shooting  literature  better  than 
the  description  of  this  romantic 
hunting-ground),  we  climb  the 
Rockies,  we  gallop  from  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  ranch  and  follow  his 
good  dogs  when  they  run  down 
and  kill  antelope  in  the  open,  we 
sleep  in  every  form  of  hunter's 
camp,  and  we  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  every  class  of  hunting 
companions,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent. 

But  the  members  of  the  Boone 
and  Crockett  Club  do  not  confine 
their  hunting  and  wandering  to 
the  American  Continent.  They 
have  penetrated  to  the  country  at 
the  foot  of  Kilima-Njaro  and  other 
districts  in  Africa  and  tried  con- 
clusions with  the  mighty  beasts  of 
the  Dark  Continent.  They  have 
hunted  wolves  in  Russia  and  one 
of  them,  Mr.  Elliott  Roosevelt, 
has  followed  tiger  in  Southern 
India,  markoor  in  the  north,  and 
elephants  in  Ceylon.  In  his  tiger 
hunting  he  had  unusual  advantages 
for  at  Hyderabad  he  was  taken  in 
hand  by  those  well-known  good 
old  sportsmen,  who  have  now  alas 
gone  over  to  the  great  majority, 
Colonel    Watson     and     Colonel 


Hastings  Fraser.  He  evidently 
did  not  quite  realise  how  the 
princely  arrangements  for  his  sport 
were  provided,  and  supposed  that 
the  camp  equipage  of  20  elephants, 
40  camels  and  bullocks,  30  horses 
for  troopers,  and  50  baggage  horses 
with  something  like  350  men,  was 
the  ordinary  following  of  the 
Colonels  who  entertained  him. 
He  mentions  incidentally  that  '*  an 
Indian  of  high  rank,  Sir  Salar 
Jung,  was  along  also"  but  does 
not  recognise  that  his  real  host 
was  that  most  generous  of  men, 
the  late  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Nizam's  dominions,  to  whom 
almost  every  sportsman  in  Southern 
India  owed  so  much  for  thoughtful 
and  friendly  assistance. 

There  is  one  paper  by  Mr. 
Devereux  to  which  we  would  wish 
to  direct  very  special  attention  as 
it  introduces  an  idea  full  of  origi- 
nality and  a  form  of  sport  which 
is  free  from  blood-guiltiness,  be- 
sides yielding  trophies  which  may 
excel  in  real  value  and  interest  the 
best  collection  of  heads  and  skins 
that  can  be  brought  together. 
"  Photographing  wild  game  "  de- 
mands from  the  hunter  who  would 
practise  it  the  possession  of  even 
more  perfect  woodland  lore  and 
experience  than  does  stalking  with 
a  view  to  killing — "far  different 
conditions  are  needed  for  a  suc- 
cessful result  of  his  undertaking. 
Not  only  must  the  wind  be  in  his 
face  but  the  sun  must  be  at  his 
back  or  upon  either  side.  He 
must  be  in  dense  cover  and  yet 
cover  that  permits  the  free  range 
of  his  lens.  His  game  must  be  in 
the  open,  without  intervening  ob- 
jects, and  must  be  in  the  broad 
glare  of  sunshine.  The  hunter 
never  realises  how  seldom  an 
animal  comes  into  full  view  until 
he  has  followed  him  around  with 
a  camera,  and  met  with  failure 
after  failure,  after  having  had 
numbers  of  chances  which  with  a 
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rifle  would  have  put  a  speedy  end 
to  the  chase."  But  when  all 
difficulties  have  been  surmounted 
and  a  successful  picture  is  the 
result,  the  enjoyment  will  be  keener 
and  the  satisfaction  greater  than 
are  produced  by  the  triumphant 
possession  of  the  finest  of  heads. 
Mr.  Devereux  has  so  far  confined 
his  efforts  to  photographing  elk 
in  one  of  the  park  plateaus  of 
Western  Colorado,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  every  beast  of  chase 
might  not  find  its  every  action 
reproduced  by  the  camera  and  its 
habits  indelibly  recorded. 

If  his  example  was  followed  by 
equally  qualified  men,  what  new 
chapters  of  natural  history  might 
thus  be  opened  to  us  and  how 
many  questions  now  obscure 
might  be  solved  !  Mr.  Devereux 
explains  carefully  the  particular 
form  of  photographic  apparatus 
that  he  found  best  adapted  to  his 
purpose  in  portability,  size,  weight, 
facility  of  focussing  and  rapidity 
of  action .  His  description  is  some- 
what technical  and  his  special 
requirements,  as  being  unusual, 
had  to  be  home  made,  but  to  any- 
body who  wishes  to  follow  in  his 
footsteps  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  comprehending  his  advice  as  to 
the  best  tools  with  which  to  be 
provided.  Since  his  article  was 
written,  photography  has  made 
such  vast  strides  that  it  is  indeed 
probable  that  the  tools  which  he 
used  have  been  very  much  im- 
proved and  elaborated.  As  Mr. 
Devereux  says  "the  true  sports- 
man is  not  a  game  butcher. 
When  he  has  shot  what  he  wants, 


he  may  well  refuse  to  avail  him- 
self of  chances  to  kill,  and  turn  to 
the  camera  as  a  weapon  with 
which  to  bring  home  trophies  of 
his  abilities  as  a  hunter,"  and 
"  Let  him  who  would  get  negatives 
rather  than  heads,  possess  his  soul 
in  patience,  and  carry  all  his 
energy  and  perseverance  with  him. 
If  he  is  successful,  his  reward  is 
ample  from  a  sportsman's  stand- 
point ;  if  not,  he  will  find  a  satis- 
faction in  the  chase  not  to  be 
obtained  by  killing  only." 

Can  we  say  anything  more  to 
extol  the  very  admirable  purposes 
of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club 
and  to  accentuate  our  cordial 
recommendation  that  their  books 
should  become  part  of  every 
English  sporting  library  ?  Stay — 
we  have  not  yet  mentioned  the 
illustrations  which  are  included  in 
the  volumes.  These  are  works  of 
art,  absolutely  true  to  Nature, 
drawn  and  reproduced  in  the  best 
American  manner  and  how  good 
that  is  we  all  know.  All  our  own 
best  books  on  Natural  History  and 
Sport,  from  Bewick  to  St.  John 
and  Millais,  owe  much  of  their 
value  to  the  illustrations  which 
supplement  the  text,  and  the 
volumes  before  us  in  no  way  lose 
by  comparison  with  our  old 
favourites.  They  are  produced 
by  the  "  Forest  and  Stream  "  Co. 
in  New  York  and  are  published 
for  Great  Britain  by  Mr.  Douglas 
of  Edinburgh,  who  has  done  so 
much  to  introduce  the  best 
American  literature  of  to-day  to 
readers  in  the  old  country. 

C.  Stein. 
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A    Lament. 

(With  Apologies  to  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling.) 

They  found  him  in  the  Privet  and  I  viewed  him  o'er  the  ride, 
I'd  asked  the  Field  to  keep  their  horses  quietly  outside  ; 
My  whipper-in  he  Holloa'd  when  he  saw  him  steal  away, 
And  a  crashing  burst  of  music  caused  me  inwardly  to  say : 

Oh !  It's  Huntsman  this,  and  Huntsman  that,  and  Huntsman  Blow 

'em  out ! 
The  less  they  know  about  the  job  the  louder  will  they  shout, 
They  most  of  them  came  out  to  jump  and  gallop  all  the  day, 
But  it's  "  Let  the  Huntsman  have  a  go,"  when  timber  stops  the  way. 

I  blew  them  out  of  covert,  and  I  counted  all  my  Hounds, 
It's  wonderful  to  think  how  far  the  wind  will  carry  sounds  ; 
I  couldn't  see  the  horsemen,  so  I  blew  another  blast, 
And  set  my  quad,  a-galloping  for  hounds  were  running  fast. 

For,  It's  Huntsman  this,  and  Huntsman  that,  and  Huntsman  you 

must  ride, 
You  really  must  be  with  your  hounds  whatever  you  bestride. 
Whenever  Hounds  are  running,  though  the  country  be  immense, 
To  please  "  Us  "  you  must  take  it  on  and  never  shirk  a  fence. 

The  scent  was  somewhat  catchy,  and  a  field  of  fresh-turned  plough 
Soon  brought  them  to  their  noses,  and  I  fairly  wondered  how 
The  Deuce  a  certain  sportsman,  in  a  queer-shaped  hunting  cap, 
Could  possibly  have  seen  the  fox  go  through  a  certain  gap. 

But  it's  Huntsman  this,  and  Huntsman  that,  and  Huntsman  go  and 

learn 
The  rudiments  of  how  a  hunted  fox  will  twist  and  turn 
As  you  nurse  your  favourite  Hunter,  and  you  pat  his  reeking  neck, 
And  it  always  is  the  Huntsman's  fault  whenever  there's  a  check. 

We  ain't  all  blooming  Tom  Firr's,  and  we  ain't  all  duffers  too, 
But  those  who  like  a  hunting  run  I  fear  are  rather  few  ; 
And  if  "  The  Master  "  throws  his  tongue  not  always  to  your  mind, 
Well,  wrongful  information  don't  make  manners  too  refined. 

When  it's  Huntsman  this,  and  Huntsman  that,  and  Bring  the  Hounds 

away, 
When  they've  fairly  earned  their  fox  and  run  him  nearly  half  the  day, 
You  want  to  make  quite  sure  of  him,  he's  led  you  such  a  dance, 
And  the  Field  they  call  it  •'  Murder,"  and  "  Give  the  poor  brute  a 
chance." 

If  scent  were  always  "  ravishing," 

If  Foxes  all  ran  straight, 

If  wire  were  a  thing  unknown, 

lino  one  came  out  late, 

If  in  your  gorse  you  always  found, 

If  ploughed  fields  could  be  hopped, 

If  Reynard  never  went  to  ground, 

If  earths  were  always  stopped — 
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'Twould  be 
"  Huntsman  this  and  Huntsman  that,  and  Huntsman  '  Go  away  ! ' 
We  really  do  not  want  you,  your  wages  we  won't  pay ; 
We  haven't  any  use  for  you,  when  once  a  fox  is  found, 
And  you  only  use  bad  language  if  a  horse  should  kick  a  hound." 

If  kennels  weren't  inspected,  if  puppies  were  not  walked, 
If  faults  were  not  corrected,  if  of  hunting  no  one  talked, 
If  all  gaps  with  wire  were  mended,  and  every  covert  blank, 
Then  fox-hunting  were  ended,  whom  should  we  have  to  thank  ? 

So  it's  Huntsman  this,  and  Huntsman  that,  and  Huntsman  go  and 

pray 
That  such  a  dire  misfortune  may  not  happen  in  your  day, 
At  least  for  a  postponement  until  you're  old  and  grey, 
In  hair  as  well  as  raiment,  which  is  scarlet  still  to-day ! 

Amateur  Huntsman. 


Judging  at  Horse  Shows. 


Towards  the  end  of  the  show 
season  the  readers  of  the  Field  must 
have  been  amused  at  the  various 
letters  written  for  and  against  the 
present  system  of  judging  at  the 
various  shows  held  in  this  country. 

The  controversy  was  started 
by  a  certain  Mr.  John  Coleman 
writing  a  letter  impugning  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  numerous  gentlemen 
who  undertake  the  onerous  and 
irksome  duties  of  judging  at  horse 
shows. 

This  letter  was  replied  to  by 
myself,  who  undertook  the  defence 
of  my  brother  judges,  and  my 
reply  called  forth  another  very  in- 
dignant letter  from  Mr.  Coleman, 
saying  that  I  knew  nothing  what- 
ever about  showing  horses,*  &c. 

The  Editor  of  the  Field  very 
kindly  wrote  a  long  editorial  an- 
swer, and  pointed  out  that,  as  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  judging 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  have 
also  been  an  M.F.H.,  and  an 
officer  in  a  cavalry  regiment  as 
well,  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cole- 
man was  nonsense. 


Let  this  be  how  it  may,  there 
is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  degree  of 
soreness  about  the  selection  of 
some  of  the  judges  at  the  minor 
shows.  The  principal  ones  take 
very  good  care  to  make  no  mistake 
by  securing  early  in  the  year  the 
services  of  a  couple  of  the  usual 
horse-show  judges,  whose  names 
are  familiar  to  all  show  exhibitors. 

As  there  are  a  great  number  of 
shows  all  over  England,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  these  gentlemen 
cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once, 
so  the  smaller  shows  have  to  put 
up  with  any  one  they  can  get,  no 
matter  whether  he  is  a  good  or 
bad  judge,  and  accustomed  or  not, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  task. 

Very  many  small  local  shows 
pay  the  nobleman  or  the  large 
owner  in  the  immediate  district  the 
compliment  of  asking  him  to  judge, 
perfectly  regardless  as  to  whether 
he  knows  one  end  of  the  horse 
from  the  other.  This  is  a  very 
grave  error,  as  however  popular 
this  gentleman  may  be,  if  he  is 
erratic  or  weak-minded,  his  col- 
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league  will  find  it  out.  in  an  in- 
stant, and  do  all  the  business 
himself. 

I  may  say  that  the  old  custom 
of  having  three  judges  is  fast  dying 
out,  which  is  an  excellent  thing, 
as  two  bad  men  will  out -vote  one 
good  one. 

The  best  and  usual  way  is  that 
adopted  at  the  Hackney  and  Shire 
Shows,  viz.,  for  two  to  judge  and 
one  sit  out,  if  there  are  three.  In 
case  of  a  disagreement  this  odd 
one  acts  as  referee,  and  in  the 
next  class  he  judges  with  one  of 
the  others,  and  so  on,  the  odd  man 
never  sitting  out  till  he  has  helped 
to  judge  two  classes.  After  a  long 
day  in  the  ring,  two  men  get 
wearied  by  constant  judging  with- 
out a  break,  their  eyes  get  tired, 
and  they  want  a  rest,  which  this 
last  plan  gives  them. 

From  what  I  have  gleaned  from 
the  numerous  letters  written  on 
the  subject,  the  complaints  appear 
to  be  nearly  always  when  the 
jumping  competitions  come  on. 
I  must  say,  myself,  that  1  consider 
the  ordinary  jumping  at  most 
shows  to  be  the  most  mongrel 
sport  ever  provided,  but  the  public 
seem  to  like  it,  and  so  it  goes 
on. 

Secondly,  the  horses  which  com- 
pete are  some  of  them  roarers,  and 
nearly  all  the  winners  do  nothing 
else  but  travel  round  from  show 
to  show,  earning  their  five  or  ten 
pounds  per  week  as  the  case  may 
be. 

It  is  very  rarely  a  good  honest 
hunter  can  be  induced  to  perform. 
In  fact,  I  was  greatly  astonished 
to  read  Miss  Dillon's  letter  in  the 
Field,  of  October  15th,  acknow- 
ledging that  she  had  had  very  fair 
luck  at  the  game. 

I  am  sure  she  is  too  good  a 
sportswoman  to  suggest  that,  even 
if  she  has  not  always  had  fair 
play,  that  it  was  intentional ;  but  I 
cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  see  that 


two  careful  men,  accustomed  to 
hunting  all  their  lives,  can  make 
very  bad  mistakes. 

The  usual  rule  is  to  give  points, 
somewhat  like  this : — 

1  for  the  first  hurdle, 

2  for  the  wall, 

2  for  the  bank, 

3  for  the  gate  or  timber, 
2  for  the  double, 

4  for  the  water, 

making  a  total  of  14  in  all,  if  done 
without  a  mistake  or  refusal. 

Refusing  a  fence  I,  as  a  hunt- 
ing man,  consider  a  gross  blunder, 
and  I  would  far  rather  a  horse 
hit  the  gate  and  got  over  with  a 
scramble  than  refuse ;  for  it  stands 
to  reason  that  a  man  on  a  refuser 
sees  very  little  of  hounds  when 
they  really  run,  whereas  an  old 
horse  measures  his  distance  and 
heights  so  accurately  that  some- 
times he  gets  a  bit  too  near  or 
a  hit  under  obstacles. 

I,  myself,  always  take  two  points 
off  straight  for  every  refusal,  and 
as  this  is  exactly  what  happened 
to  Mr.  Coleman's  horse  at  Maiden- 
head ;  he  probably  lost  that  way, 
as  although  I  was  not  present,  I 
heard  from  an  eye-witness  that 
his  horse  refused. 

As  to  a  judge  competing  and 
judging  at  the  same  show,  it  can 
only  be  at  a  very  local  meeting  that 
this  occurs ;  in  most  places  even 
the  committee  rarely  show. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  that 
I  most  strongly  urge  the  com- 
mittees to  be  as  particular  as  they 
can  in  the  future,  for  if  we  are 
considered  unfair  and  ignorant , 
some  of  us  will  very  soon  cease  to 
trouble  about  the  matter,  and  re- 
fuse whenever  we  are  asked  ;  but 
care  should  be  taken  by  the 
secretaries  to  impress  upon  judges 
that  they  must  take  the  same 
pains  with  the  jumping  as  they 
do  with  the  hunter  stock.  I  have 
seen  no  mention  in  any  complain- 
ing letter  about  the  driving  classes. 
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These,  I  consider,  often  go  to  the 
showy  stepper,  and  the  ordinary 
fast  roadster,  who  could  probably 
kill  the  stepper  in  a  twenty-mile 
journey,  is  too  often  forgotten.  If 
I  possibly  can,  I  always  try  to  give 
the  honest  trotter,  who  is  doing 
his  level  best  at  ten  or  twelve 
miles  an  hour,  a  chance,  against 
one  who  puts  his  feet  down  where 
he  picks  them  up.  Of  course, 
if  he  goes  as  fast  and  has  more 
quality,  what  can  any  judge  do  ? 
Every  judge  leans  to  something, 


whether  in  judging  young  stock, 
made  hunters,  or  harness  horses, 
bone  and  breeding  combined  are 
the  chief  points.  But  one  thing  I 
never  will  do.  In  judging,  say,  a 
hack  class,  I  will  never  give  a 
bad-tempered  hack  a  prize,  or 
a  rough-trotting  brute,  however 
good-looking  he  may  be;  and  in 
this  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  backed 
up  by  every  gentleman  who  has 
to  judge  much  about  the  country. 
G.  C.  Ricardo, 

(Late  M.F.H.). 


The  Hunting  Season. 


The  second  annual  issue  of  our 
Hunting  Directory  will  be  closely 
connected  with  one  of  the  hardest, 
dryest,  and  worst  cubhunting 
seasons  on  record,  and  never  was 
there,  perhaps,  more  universal  re- 
joicing amongst  hunting  folk  than 
when  the  welcome  rain  came  at 
last  in  the  middle  of  October.  Up 
to  that  time,  in  most  countries  at 
all  events,  cubhunting  was  essen- 
tially a  spasmodic  movement. 
Sundry  Masters  made  a  beginning 
at  the  usual  time,  but  since  the 
fields  were  cleared  of  the  har- 
vest, considerations  for  the  feet 
of  hounds  and  horses  caused  in 
many  places  a  suspension  of 
operations,  while  some  packs  have 
been  kept  in  kennel  till  quite  late 
in  the  season,  and  it  was  only  the 
question  of  getting  them  fit  for 
work  which  induced  Masters  and 
huntsmen  to  take  the  field  even 
then.  These  remarks  are  neces- 
sarily written  somewhat  early,  so 
whether  the  welcome  rain  is  to 
last  or  not  must  be  left  for  experi- 
ence   to   determine.     Not    a  few 


weather  prophets  have  foretold  a 
hard  winter,  so  if  long  frosts  are 
superadded  to  an  unsatisfactory 
cubhunting  season  the  lot  of  the 
hunting  man  will  be  sad  indeed, 
but  sufficient  unto  the  day,  &c. 

English   Staghounds. 

In  spite  of  ail  attacks  made  by 
persons  who  understand  little  or 
nothing  of  the  subject,  the  amuse- 
ments of  hunting  the  carted  deer 
still  proceed  merrily,  and  a  single 
change  in  Mastership  has  to  be 
noted  in  connection  with  the 
staghunting  establishments.  The 
Devon  and  Somerset,  Sir  John 
Amory's  and  the  New  Forest 
Deerhounds,  of  course,  dispense 
with  the  cart,  and  each  pack  is 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  while 
nearly  all  the  other  kennels  re- 
main in  statu  quo.  The  only 
change  reported  was  with  the 
West  Surrey,  from  which  Mr. 
Martin  D.  Rucker  retired.  He 
suddenly  made  up  his  mind  to 
take  the  hounds,  but  after  a  short 
rule  laid  them   down  again,  but 
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recently  at  a  meeting  held  at 
Epsom  he  consented  to  continue 
in  office.  Then  again,  it. did  not 
rest  with  the  7th  Dragoon  Guards 
to  say  how  long  they  should  stay 
at  Norwich,  and  their  tenure  of  the 
barracks  there  having  come  to  an 
end  they  will  be  succeeded  by  the 
7th  Hussars,  who  will  take  over 
the  establishment,  and  doubtless 
be  as  keen  to  show  sport  as  were 
their  predecessors.  The  selection 
of  Master  and  whippers-in  had  not 
been  made  at  the  moment  of 
writing. 

Irish    Staghounds. 

The  only  change  in  Ireland  of 
which  we  are  aware  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  South  Westmeath 
Staghounds,  who  are  now  ruled 
over  by  the  Hon.  R.  A.  Hand- 
cock,  in  succession  to  Lord 
Castlemaine,  but  neither  Mr. 
Humphreys'  nor  the  Longford 
are  now  in  existence. 

English  Foxhounds. 

Turning  now  to  foxhounds  there 
is  no  change  to  be  noted  until  one 
comes  to  the  Bedale.  Major  H. 
F.  Dent,  having  served  two 
periods  of  Mastership,  has  re- 
signed, and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  country  side  the  Hunt  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  Duke  of 
Leeds,  one  of  whose  ancestors 
formerly  hunted  a  Yorkshire 
pack.  The  new  Master,  however, 
wisely  keeps  on  Fred  Holland  as 
huntsman,  for  he  knows  the 
country  as  well  as  the  foxes,  and 
has  shown  singularly  good  sport. 
The  Old  Berkshire  has  now 
passed  from  Mr.  F.  C.  Swindell 
to  Mr.  E.  Dunn,  brother  to  Mr. 
W.  H.  Dunn,  of  the  Craven. 
This  is  a  fine  sporting  country, 
comprising  plenty  of  woodland  for 
cubhunting  purposes,  a  certain 
amount  of  downland,  and  some 
beautiful    grass    in    the    Challow 


Vale.  In  the  vdays  when  the 
Messrs.  Duffield  and  Lord  Craven 
were  Masters,  and  Tread  well  was 
huntsman,  some  excellent  runs 
were  seen  over  this  capital  coun- 
try, but  then,  alas  !  wire  began  to 
creep  in,  and  we  have  vivid  recol- 
lections of  having  seen  half-a- 
dozen  leading  riders  come  to 
grief  over  wire  not  very  far  from 
Challow  Station.  Tread  well  was 
then  out  of  harness,  but  he  was 
looking  on  from  a  dogcart,  and  he 
held  up  his  hands  and  called  to 
mind  those  happy  days  when  not 
a  strand  existed  in  the  fields. 

Such  well-known  hunts  as  the 
Bicester,  Blackmore  Vale,  Blank- 
ney,  and  the  Bramham  Moor 
have  made  no  change  in  their 
respective  Masterships,  while  had 
it  not  been  for  the  lamented  death 
of  Major  Browne,  his  pack  would 
have  gone  on  as  usual.  This  fine 
old  sportsman,  however,  died  the 
other  day.  He  once  hunted  the 
South  Staffordshire  country  for 
something  like  a  dozen  years,  and 
then  when  the  New  Forest  country 
was  divided  he  took  one  portion, 
Mr.  Mills  taking  the  other.  Then 
the  Major  moved  to  his  own  place, 
Hall  Court,  a  residence  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  best  steeple- 
chaser he  ever  possessed,  a  horse 
which  ran  several  times  in  the 
Grand  National  and  which  once 
came  in  first,  though,  unfortu- 
nately, without  its  rider ;  for  young 
Reeves,  who  was  the  jockey  upon 
that  occasion,  was  got  rid  of  when 
the  horse  came  down  at  one  of 
the  fences.  Major  Browne,  who 
had  passed  the  age  of  seventy, 
hunted  his  own  hounds,  and  took 
great  delight  in  seeing  them  work 
out  a  line  for  themselves.  Big 
fields  and  spring  captains  were 
his  detestation,  and  it  was  with 
great  relief  that  he  left  the  New 
Forest  country,  and  started  his 
pack  over  a  rough  tract  of  land, 
part  of  which  was  lent  him  by  the 
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Ledbury,  and  part  by  the  North 
Herefordshire,  while  other  little 
slices  were  open  to  him.  His 
hounds  showed  excellent  sport, 
and  Major  Browne's  decease  was 
much  regretted  by  all  who  knew 
him,  as  well  as  by  those  who 
followed  his  hounds.  We  should 
add  that  he  hunted  the  country 
at  his  own  expense.  His  sons 
whipped-in  to  him,  and  possibly 
they  may  keep  on  the  pack,  but 
as  to  this  we  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived any  information. 

Mr.  W.J.  Buckley  has  given  up 
the  Carmarthenshire  Foxhounds 
to  Mr.  Newman  Gibson,  while  the 
South  Devon  have  now  two  joint 
Masters,  Mr.  W.  M.  G.  Singer 
and  Mr.  R.  Vicary,  who  succeed 
Mr.  H.  St.  Maur.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  capital  country  in 
this  Hunt,  but  Devonshire,  once 
such  a  sporting  county,  does  not 
show  quite  the  same  number  of 
foxes  as  it  used  to  do,  and  we  fear 
that  some  parts  of  South  Devon 
are  a  little  bare.  Colonel  J.  F. 
Hornby  has  soon  wearied  of  the 
Essex  Union  country,  which  he 
has  handed  over  to  Mr.  £.  T. 
Helme,  who  has  made  a  very 
good  beginning.  Mr.  Garth,  we 
are  glad  to  see,  is  still  at  the  head 
of  the  Hunt,  which  he  has  had 
for  something  like  half  a  century ; 
though  at  one  time  his  resignation 
appeared  imminent,  but  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  his  followers 
he  has  been  able  to  retain  his 
post.  Mr.  E.  R.  Sworder's  resig- 
nation of  the  Mastership  of  the 
Hertfordshire  is  now  an  accom- 
plished fact.  For  some  time  he 
has  done  very  good  service  to  the 
Hunt,  and  at  last  the  day  arrived 
when  he  felt  he  could  no  longer 
continue  in  office.  Here,  again, 
is  a  joint-mastership,  Mr.  F.  Fen- 
wick  Harrison  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Part 
being  his  successors. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Bligh,  haviag  retired 
from  the  Mastership  of  the  East 


Kent,  his  place  has  been  taken 
by  Mr.  W.  Baker  White,  whose 
huntsman  is  John  Hills,  a  member 
of  the  famous  family,  and  who 
was  for  a  season  first  whipper-in 
and  kennel  huntsman  to  the 
Thanet  harriers.  His  return  to 
the  red  coat,  however,  has  been 
marked  by  a  somewhat  severe 
accident  which  he  sustained  in 
August  last,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  soon  be  able  to  be  in 
the  saddle  again.  The  famous 
Quorn  Hunt  has  always  been 
noted  for  its  frequent  change  of 
Masters,  and  now,  after  a  five 
years'  reign,  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale's 
tenure  of  office  has  come  to  an 
end;  but  the  appointment  of 
Captain  E.  Burns  Hartopp  as  his 
successor  has  given  universal 
satisfaction,  for  the  Captain  is 
an  excellent  sportsman  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  and  may  well 
be  trusted  to  keep  up  the  best 
traditions  of  the  Hunt.  Tom 
Firr  has  had  an  accident  and  has 
lost  his  experienced  assistant, 
Alfred  Earp,  who  has  migrated 
to  Mr.  Fernie's  country,  and  in 
his  place  he  has  Fred  Gabettis, 
from  the  Eastbourne.  Mr.  Her- 
bert Peel  no  longer  felt  inclined 
to  keep  on  the  Radnorshire  and 
West  Herefordshire,  to  which 
pack  Captain  H.  A.  Kinglake 
has  succeeded.  The  Shropshire, 
too,  are  no  longer  in  the  hands 
of  the  Hey  wood- Lonsdale  family, 
but  have  two  very  keen  Masters 
in  Mr.  Frank  Bibby,  of  Hardwick, 
and  Mr.  Rowland  Hunt,  the  late 
Master  of  the  Wheatland.  The 
latter  will  act  as  huntsman,  and 
in  the  hands  of  these  two  ardent 
sportsmen  the  Shropshire  should 
do  well ;  and  we  hope  that  foxes 
will  be  better  preserved  than 
heretofore  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  country. 

The  Hon.  C.  Brand  appears  to 
have  altogether  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  Southdown,  that 
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Hunt  being  now  ruled  over  by  a 
Committee;  and  as  Mr.  Brand 
no  longer  carries  the  horn,  Fred 
Funnell,  the  late  first  whipper-in, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  hunts- 
man's berth.  The  Stevenstone, 
too,  have  another  change,  Mr.  J. 
Paton  having  given  way  to  Mr. 
R.  W.  Wynne  Eyton.  Then  Mr. 
P.  G.  Barthropp,  no  longer  caring 
to     hunt     two     countries    simul- 


taneously, will  confine  himself 
this  season  to  the  Berks  and 
Bucks  harriers ;  so  Mr.  Eugene 
Wells  is  his  successor  with  the 
Suffolk  pack,  while  the  Surrey 
Union  have  passed  from  Mr. 
Thos.  H.  Bennett  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Labouchere,  who,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, some  time  ago  kept 
what  are  now  the  Warnham 
Staghounds.      The    North    Tyne 


Name  of  Pack. 


Old  Master. 


New  Master. 


7th  Dragoon  Guards 


ENGLISH    STAGHOUNDS. 

I  Captain  Spencer  Follet     ...  |  


South  Westmeath  .. 


IRISH    STAGHOUNDS. 
...   I  Lord  Castlemaine |  Hon.  R.  A.  Handcock 


Bedale         

Old  Berkshire         

Major  Browne's     

Carmarthenshire    

South  Devon  

Essex  Union  

Hertfordshire         

East  Kent 

Quorn 

Radnorshire      and       West 

Herefordshire     

Shropshire 

Southdown 

Stevenstone 

Suffolk         

Surrey  Union  

Wheatland 

South  and  West  Wilts       ... 


ENGLISH    FOXHOUNDS. 

Major  H.  F.  Dent 

Mr.  F.  C  Swindell 
Major  J.  M.  Browne 
Mr.  W.  J.  Buckley 
Mr.  H.  St.  Maur 

Colonel  J.  F.  Hornby 
Mr.  E.  R.  Sworder 


Mr.  L.  E.  Bligh     

Earl  of  Lonsdale    

Mr.  Herbert  Peel 

Captain       PL       Heywood- 

Lonsdale 

Hon.  C.  Brand       

Mr.  J.  Paton  

Mr.  P.  G.  Barthropp 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Bennett  ... 

Mr.  Rowland  Hunt 

Mr.  H.  W.  Harris 


Duke  of  Leeds 
Mr.  E.  Dunn 

Mr.  Newman  Gibson. 

Messrs.  W.  M.  G.  Singer 
and  R.  Vicar}' 

Mr.  E.  T.  Helme 

Messrs.  T.  Fenwick  Harri- 
son and  C.  T.  Part 

Mr.  W.  Baker  White 

Captain  E.  B.  Hartopp 

Captain  H.  A.  Kinglake 
Messrs.  Frank   Bibby    and 

Rowland  Hunt 
A  Committee 
Mr.  R.  W.  W.  Eyton 
Mr.  Eugene  Wells 
Mr.  A.  Labouchere 
Mr.  J.  C.  Dun- Waters 
Mr.  Percy  J.  Browne 


Fife  .. 


SCOTCH    FOXHOUNDS. 

I  Captain  J.    A.   Middleton 
and  Sir  J.  Gilmour 


Sir  J.  Gilmour 


United  Hunt  Club 

1 2th  Royal  Lancers   (Mus- 
kerry)       


IRISH    FOXHOUNDS. 

Messrs.  W.  Nicholson  and 
J.  Russell  

Mr.  B.  H.  Piercy 


Mr.  W.  Nicholson 
A  Committee 
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are  under  Messrs.  T.  Robson  and 
M.  A.  Hedley,  and  supply  a 
want  in  a  wild  sporting  country. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Dun-Waters  has  taken 
the  Wheatland  in  succession  to 
Mr.  Rowland  Hunt,  while  Mr. 
H.  W.  Harris  has  handed  over 
the  South  and  West  Wilts  to 
Mr.  Percy  J.  Browne.  The 
Neuaddfawr  have  dropped  out 
of  the  list,  Mr.  T.  H.  R.  Hughes 
being  unable  to  hunt  in  con- 
sequence of  a  severe  accident. 
The  pack,  however,  has  been 
bought  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Lewes,  and 
as  it  contains  much  excellent 
hunting  blood,  some  capital  sport 
will  no  doubt  be  shown.  Mr. 
Pennefather's  hounds,  too,  no 
longer  exist,  some  fresh  arrange- 
ments having  been  made,  but  the 


hills    will    still     continue    to    be 
hunted. 

Scotch  Foxhounds. 
The  lamented  death  of  Captain 
J.  A.  Middleton,  one  of  the  joint 
masters  of  the  Fife,  has  left  Sir 
J.  Gilmour  to  carry  on  the  Hunt 
single-handed,  and  this  is  the  only 
change  which  is  announced  from 
Scotland. 

Irish  Foxhounds. 
In  Ireland  the  only  change  of 
note  is  that  Mr.  W.  Nicholson 
carries  on  the  United  Hunt  single- 
handed  instead  of  having  Mr.  J. 
Russell  for  his  colleague,  while  the 
1 2th  Royal  Lancers  (Muskerry) 
have  given  up  the  pack  to  a 
local  Committee  under  the  master- 
ship of  Mr.  H.  Leader,  of  Cork. 


The  Sportsman's  Library. 


We  have  received  from  Messrs. 
Constable  the  first  two  volumes  of 
"The  Sportswoman's  Library."* 
These  are  dedicated  to  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Worcester  and  contain 
a  variety  of  articles  upon  outdoor 
sports  written  by  ladies,  most  of 
whom  have  won  distinction  at  the 
sport  with  which  they  deal.  The 
first  article,  perhaps  the  one  which 
will  appeal  most  generally  to  our 
fair  readers,  is  upon  Foxhunting, 
by  Mrs.  Burn,  the  daughter  of 
one  of  the  finest  authorities  on 
the  noble  sport,  Colonel  J.  Ans- 
truther-Thomson.  Mrs.  Burn  in- 
herits the  keenness  and  knowledge 
of  her  father  and  gives  many 
valuable  hints  for  ladies,  the  adop- 
tion of  which  are  certain  not  only 
to    increase    their    own    comfort 

*  "  The  Sportswoman's  Library."  Edited  by 
Frances  E.  Slaughter,  with  illustrations  from 
photographs  and  old  prints.  Westminster :  Archi- 
bald Constable  and  Co.,  2,  Whitehall  Gardens. 
1898.    8vo,  2  vols.    Price  25s. 


in  the  field,  but  to  gain  them  the 
respect  and  gratitude  of  others. 
The  Hon.  Mrs.  Lancelot  Lowther 
discourses  pleasantly  upon  Shoot- 
ing, whilst  Mrs.  Berens  and  Miss 
Walrond  write  of  Archery.  Mrs. 
W.  L.  Wylie  treats  of  Punt  Rac- 
ing, and  Mrs.  Penn-Curzon  con- 
tributes an  interesting  paper  "  In 
Red  Deer  Land,"  and  probably  no 
lady  has  been  more  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  Devon  and  Somer- 
set Staghounds,  of  which  pack  her 
father,  Mr.  C.  H.  Bassett,  was  at 
one  time  Master.  The  editor, 
Miss  Slaughter,  is  responsible 
for  many  of  the  articles  and  her 
literary  work  is  always  good ;  in 
the  preface  she  says,  "  Whether 
we  have  succeeded  in  our  object, 
viz.,  to  give  clear  practical  direc- 
tions to  women  in  the  several  out- 
door recreations  of  which  we  have 
written,  it  is  for  our  readers  to 
determine,   and    on   their  verdict 
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will  depend  the  extension  of  our 
plan  to  other  branches  of  sports 
and  pastimes. "  We  shall  antici- 
pate this  extension  with  consider- 
able pleasure. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Thompson  has 
succeeded  in  condensing  into  a 
most  handy  and  charming  little 
volume*  a  large  amount  of  infor- 
mation concerning  the  colleges 
and  chief  buildings  of  Cambridge. 
As  the  author  observes,  so  much 
has  been  written  about  Cambridge 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  anything 
new.  This  little  book,  which  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  pocket, 
will  prove  a  capital  companion  to 
those  whose  tastes,  historical  and 
archaeological,  may  lead  them  to 
visit  the  "  ground  where  the  grass 
had  yielded  to  the  steps  of  genera- 
tions of  illustrious  men." 

"The  best  Sheep-dog  i*  t' 
North — Owd  Bob  of  Kenmuir,"  is 
the  somewhat  uncommon  hero  of 
a  romance  of  the  Dalesmen,  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Ollivant.t  Our  first 
inspiration  prompts  us  to  ask  what 
exactly  might  be  a  Grey  Dog  of 
Kenmuir,  and  upon  p.  15  the 
author  gratifies  our  curiosity  in 
the  following  terms : — "  No  man 
can  mistake  the  type.  A  Grey 
Dog  of  Kenmuir  is  as  little  in- 
distinct as  a  Raphael's  Madonna. 
Outside  a  radius  of  twenty  miles 
from  Kenmuir  he  is  never  met  with. 
Money  cannot  win  one,  neither 
love,  for  a  Moore  would  as  soon 
think  to  sell  his  child  as  part  with 
a  G rey  Dog.  But  should  you,  while 
wandering  in  the  wild  sheep-land 
about  the  twin  Pikes,  happen  on 
moor  or  in  market  upon  a  very 
perfect  gentle  knight  clothed  in 
dark  grey  habit  splashed  here 
and  there  with  rays  of  moon  ;  free 


*  "  Cambridge  and  its  Colleges,"  by  A.  Hamilton 
Thompson,  B.A.,  St.  John's  College.  Illustrated 
by  Edmond  H.  New.  London  :  Methuen  and  Co., 
36,  Essex  Street,  W.C.  i6mo,  fancy  boards,  1898. 
Price  3s. 

t  "  Owd  Bob  :  The  Grey  Dog  of  Kenmuir,"  by 
Alfred  Ollivant.  Methuen  and  Co.,  36,  Essex 
Street,  Strand     1898.    8vo,  fancy  boards.    Price  6s. 


by  right  divine  of  the  guild  of 
gentlemen,  strenuous  as  a  prince, 
lithe  as  a  rowan,  graceful  as  a 
girl,  with  high  king-carriage  mo- 
tions and  manners  of  a  fairy- 
queen  ;  should  he  have  a  noble 
breadth  of  brow,  an  air  of  still 
strength  born  of  right,  confidence 
all  unassuming;  last  and  most 
unfailing  test  of  all,  should  you 
look  into  two  snow-cloud  eyes, 
calm,  wistful,  inscrutable,  their 
soft  depths  clothed  on  with  eternal 
sadness — yearning  as  it  is  said,  for 
the  soul  that  is  not  theirs — know 
then  that  you  look  upon  one  of 
the  line  of  the  most  illustrious 
sheep-dogs  of  the  North."  For 
those  of  our  readers  who  may 
have  happened  or  may  aspire  to 
happen  upon  such  a  perfect  gentle 
knight,  and  who  are  qualified  to 
interpret  the  North-country  shep- 
herd's dialect,  this  book,  which 
deals  almost  entirely  with  the 
wonderful  performances  of  the 
sheep  dogs  of  the  Dale,  may  prove 
both  interesting  and  attractive,  but 
we  are  compelled  to  say  that 
"  Owd  Bob "  is  by  no  means 
everybody's  book. 

In  this  sumptuously  got  up 
work*  Mr.  Gerald  Dease  has 
written  the  history  of  sport  in  one 
of  the  most  sporting  of  Irish  coun- 
ties, from  the  earliest  date  of  which 
there  is  record,  to  the  present 
time.  Excellently  well  he  has 
performed  what  must  have  been 
a  labour  of  love.  The  historian 
who  deals  with  Irish  sport  has 
ever  the  advantage  of  dealing 
with  the  material  which  Charles 
Lever  turned  to  such  good  ac- 
count ;  and  Mr.  Dease  has  inter- 
spersed his  record  of  hunting  pure 
and  simple  with  anecdotes  that 
recall  the  performances  of  Harry 
Lorrequer  and  Charles  O'Malley. 
It  is  a  most  readable  book,  and 
inasmuch    as    the    proceeds    are 

*  "  Records  of  Huntirg  in  Westmeaih." 
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destined  to  swell  the  Westmeath 
Hunt  Poultry  Fund,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  sportsmen  to  buy  it ; 
having  bought  it  as  a  duty  they 
will  read  it  as  a  pleasure  and  a 
very  real  one. 

A  collection  of  seven  short  sport- 
ing stories  makes  up  a  very  enter- 
taining little  volume*  of  1 16  pages, 
for  which  we  must  express  our 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Cumberland 
Bentley. 

The  author  is  well-known  as  a 
good  all-round  sportsman  and  fine 
polo  player,  and  since  he  can  add 
to  these  qualities  some  consider- 
able   literary    experience    and    a 


*  "  A  Near  Thing,"  by  H.  Cumberland  Bentley. 
London  :  F.  V.  White  &  Co.,  14,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand.     1898.     Paper  covers,  8vo,  is. 


keen  sense  of  humour,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  his  sporting 
stories  are  well  worth  reading. 

The  two  stories  "Too  Clever 
by  Half"  and  "  A  Lucky  Drive," 
which  deal  with  the  grouse-shoot- 
ing adventures  of  one  Bobbie 
Smith,  have  caused  us  the  most 
amusement;  and  a  hearty  laugh 
can  be  enjoyed  over  the  story  how 
two  boastful  young  soldiers  were 
"  fooled  "  by  the  sight  of  a  stuffed 
tiger  into  seeking  shelter  in  a  tree 
for  some  shivering  hours. 

Other  tales  deal  with  racing, 
hunting,  and  big-game  shooting, 
and  all  are  well  qualified  to  while 
away  a  dull  quarter  of  an  hour. 
We  hope  we  shall  soon  see  some 
more  work  from  Mr.  Bentley's  pen. 


In  a  Hampshire  Wood. 


Though  one  seldom  hears  now 
the  quaint  statements  common 
enough  a  few  years  since,  and 
having  their  origin,  I  believe,  in 
a  jest  in  a  comic  weekly,  to  the 
effect  that  game  bred  and  turned 
down  offers  as  easy  a  mark  as  a 
barn-door  fowl,  there  are  all  the 
same  plenty  of  sportsmen  who 
prefer  a  small  mixed  bag  of  fur 
and  feather  to  the  great  organised 
"  shoots  "  of  to-day.  You  must 
aim  very  straight  at  the  latter, 
and  be  able  to  bring  down  your 
high  -  flying  pheasant  with  the 
best  of  them  if  you  desire  to  pass 
muster ;  inaeed,  a  more  uncom- 
fortable position  than  that  of, 
say,  the  decidedly  indifferent  or 
out-of-form  gunner  at  one  of  the 
great  "  shoots  "  of  the  season  can 
scarcely  be  imagined,  if  its  occu- 
pier be  in  the  least  sensitive. 

It  is  always  unpleasant  to  miss 
much  out  snooting ;  but  it  must 
surely  be  additionally  so  when  the 


one  essential  thing  is  to  aim 
straight ;  other  things  needful, 
even  to  the  re-loading  of  your  gun> 
being  done  for  you. 

In  bur  wood  you  may  miss  now 
and  then,  if  in  the  vein,  without 
any  great  embarrassment,  for  it  is. 
quite  likely  that  the  two  or  three 
other  guns,  which  comprise  with 
yourself  the  little  shooting  party, 
will  not  be  able  to  note  whether 
it  was  a  particularly  bad  miss  or 
no  ;  though,  of  course,  if  you  per- 
sist in  the  habit,  you  may  by-and- 
bye  be  acquiring  a  dubious  local 
reputation  among  sportsmen  and 
villagers. 

Our  wood  is  almost  equi- 
distant from  the  famous  coverts  of 
one  of  the  greatest  pheasant  pre- 
servers of  the  time,  and  from  the 
spot  where  sturdy  old  Colonel 
Hawker — there  was  surely  never 
a  finer  specimen  of  the  whole- 
some sporting  English  gentleman 
than  he ! — shot  and  fished  during 
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the  first  half  of  this  century. 
Whether  the  Colonel  knew  or  ever 
shot  in  our  wood  I  cannot  say, 
but  I  feel  sure  that  he  would 
have  approved  of  our  small 
mixed  bags  which  a  single  gun 
can  put  together  with  the  aid  of 
a  good  dog  or  two.  The  wood, 
which  was  once  part  of  a  Royal 
Forest,  and  boasted,  according  to 
tradition,  its  royal  shooting  box 
in  early  Stuart  times,  has  never 
been  regularly  cut  up  for  shooting 
requirements,  and  such  paths  and 
"  rides  "  as  lead  through  it  were 
scarcely  formed  for  sporting  pur- 
poses, though  they  are  now  found 
very  useful  by  both  the  gunner 
and  the  fox-hunter.  Its  under- 
wood, which  has  something  more 
than  a  local  fame  among  those 
who  deal  in  the  south  country 
wattle  hurdle,  is  chiefly  composed 
of  hazel,  oak  and  ash,  which  are 
ripe  for  the  axe  about  every  four- 
teen years,  and  its  timber  is  oak 
with  here  and  there  a  little  ash, 
and  on  the  hanging  or  hill  -  side 
overlooking  a  pretty  and  secluded 
valley,  through  which,  when  the 
springs  are  high,  run  some  of  the 
head-waters  of  that  beautiful 
chalk  stream,  the  Test,  a  few 
knots  of  fine  beech  trees.  Bracken 
and  brambles,  often  immensely 
thick  amid  the  underwood  of  three 
or  four  years'  old  growth,  form  in 
winter  the  chief  "  lay "  for  the 
game ;  whilst  in  summer  the  place 
is  in  many  parts  a  perfect  jungle— a 
rare  resort  for  numberless  summer 
migrants,  and  with  nesting  facili- 
ties for  the  shyest  of  warblers 
and  other  birds.  Almost  in  the 
midst  of  the  wood  there  is  a 
breezy  common  thickly  studded 
with  furze,  blackthorn,  and  hazel ; 
a  spot  which  might  have  been 
made  for  the  rabbit  shooter.  It 
was  among  these  thickets  that  I 
brought  down  my  first  woodcock. 
It  is  getting  on  for  twenty  years 
since  that  happened,  yet,  as  I  write, 


the  exact  spot  and  all  the  circum- 
stances stand  out  as  vividly  as 
though  the  event  were  one  of 
yesterday  morning.  The  record 
of  the  first  trout  taken  with  the 
dry  fly  may  grow  almost  indistinct 
in  the  dear  diary  of  memory  ;  the 
shooting  of  the  first  woodcock  is 
inscribed  in  characters  indelible 
while  life  lasts. 

In  some  seasons  we  get  a  fair 
show  of  woodcock,  and  it  is  not 
a  rare  thing  to  flush  half-a-dozen 
birds  during  a  morning's  sport. 
In  so  large  and  dense  a  cover, 
however,  it  is  not  commonly 
practicable  to  successfully  follow 
up  a  woodcock  which  has  been 
missed,  or  has  risen  out  of  gunshot. 
"To-day,"  says  Carleton,  "he 
flies  straight  and  slow,  so  that  it 
is  hard  to  miss  him;  to-morrow 
his  flight  is  twisted  like  a  cork- 
screw, and  rapid  as  a  .  falcon's 
stoop."  In  many  cases,  whether 
the  bird  is  flying  slow  or  fast — 
and  Carleton's  experience  is  cer- 
tainly mine — he  flies  a  long  way, 
and  is  hard  to  mark  down  in  a 
big  wood.  When  not  disturbed 
by  dogs  and  the  tapping  of 
beaters,  the  woodcock  is  some- 
times very  sluggish.  On  one 
occasion  I  recollect  almost  kick- 
ing one  up,  and  having  to  shoot 
it  at  very  short  range  as  it 
twisted  over  the  top  of  an  oak 
scarcely  ten  yards  distant.  An- 
other time  when  ferreting  I  sud- 
denly caught  sight  of  the  large  eye 
of  a  fine  specimen  squatting  in  the 
dead  leaves  in  a  bare  spot  in  the 
high  wood,  and  scarcely  a  matter 
of  feet  from  me.  This  bird,  I 
found,  had  been  lying  in  a  small 
hole  or  depression  which  it  had 
apparently  made  for  itself,  and 
which  reminded  one  of  a  rabbit's 
"  form."  The  woodcock  never 
stays  to  breed  in  our  wood, 
though  it  should  there  find  ideal 
quarters  ;  at  any  rate,  I  have 
never  heard  of,  or  myself  come 
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across    the    bird    after    the    first 
week  in  April. 

Many  years  ago  a  nest  of 
young  woodcocks  was  found  in  a 
large  wood  on  the  other  side  of 
the  valley.  That  wood  has  all 
but  disappeared  now,  having 
been  grubbed  in  "  days  that 
never  come  again,"  when  wheat 
could  be  grown  almost  every- 
where at  a  profit.  The  wood  is 
gone,  and  —  until  lately —  there 
were  to  be  seen  in  its  stead  no 
fields  of  golden  grain,  but  acres 
of  couch  and  coarse  field  weeds. 

Two  or  three  broods  of  part- 
ridges are  regularly  brought  up 
on  the  common  each  season,  and 
it  is  often  possible  to  get  a  nice 
right  and  left  at  the  birds  there 
when  nothing  but  driving  or  a 
kite  is  of  the  least  use  in  the  fields 
adjoining  the  wood.  As  for  the 
pheasants  scattered  here  and  there, 
now  roaming  to  smaller  coverts — 
where  they  are  more  sure  of  a  good 
meal — and  now  being  increased  in 
numbers,  no  doubt,  by  a  wanderer 
or  two  from  other  preserves,  they 
may  be  regarded  as  quite  wild 
birds.  All  that  a  single  keeper 
can  do  in  the  case  of  such  an  ex- 
tensive covert,  which  straggles 
over  a  matter  of  miles,  is  to  try 
and  mark  the  nesting  places  of  a 
certain  number  of  birds  in  the 
spring,  and  perhaps  hatch  out  a 
few  eggs  under  the  hens  in  the 
little  field  attached  to  his  cottage. 
Except  in  the  low  "  shoots,"  more- 
over, it  is  no  easy  thing  when  you 
are  out  with  a  few  dogs,  and  per- 
haps one  or  two  other  guns  walk- 
ing in  line  through  the  covert,  to 
get  these  birds  up ;  in  the  higher 
wood  it  is  almost  hopeless,  and  a 
cock  pheasant  will  run  there  like 
a  hare,  only  to  rise  eventually 
well  out  of  reach. 

Yet  the  difficulty  of  putting 
together  a  bag,  other  than  one  of 
rabbits,  adds,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, to  the  interest  and  excitement 
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of  the  sport.  One  gets  to  know 
and  to  make  an  affectionate  study 
of  the  likely  spots  for  a  pheasant, 
woodcock,  or  hare,  and  to  mark  a 
bird  down  as  carefully  as  the 
angler  stalks  a  rising  four-pounder 
in  a  water  where  the  average  trout 
scarcely  scales  three-quarters  of 
a  pound.  In  our  wood  you  must 
be  able  to  find  your  game,  as  well 
as  bring  it  down,  and  keep  a  con- 
stant look-out  on  the  dogs  too. 
It  may  be  want  of  experience,  or 
affection  for  old  haunts,  or  an 
angler-like  preference  for  seclusion 
in  field  sports ;  but,  whatever  the 
cause,  I  never  could  take  nearly 
the  same  interest  in  a  big  "  shoot" 
as  in  a  very  small  one  on  a  crisp 
winter's  day  in  "  our  wood  that  is 
dearer  than  all."  A  few  times,  at 
any  rate,  I  have  stood  at  a  hot 
corner  elsewhere  and  shot  rabbits 
and  hares  till  my  gun  has  become 
inconveniently  warm  to  handle, 
and  have  most  of  the  while 
ungratefully  thought  that  it  would 
be  better  fun  getting  a  dozen 
rabbits,  with  perhaps  a  pheasant 
or  two  and  a  cock,  on  the 
common  or  in  "  Blackdown  Cop- 
pice," or  on  the  steep  hanging 
with  its  old  beech  trees.  Every 
man  to  his  own  taste,  after  all, 
provided,  of  course,  it  be  that  of  a 
sportsman. 

The  rabbit  is  our  mainstay. 
Wire  him,  ferret  him,  shoot,  yes, 
and  poach  him,  in  season  and  out ; 
he  springs  up  again  like  the  horse- 
radish in  the  kitchen-garden,  the 
jack  in  the  slow  running  trout 
stream.  He  is  ready  for  the  gun 
on  the  common  before  the  leaves 
of  the  "  ash  deep-crimsoned  "  and 
the  fiery  maple  of  the  woodlands 
have  begun  to  fall  thickly,  and  he 
affords  sport  on  common  and  in 
wood  when  pheasant,  partridge, 
hare,  and  woodcock  are  once  more 
secure  till  next  autumn. 

Few  forms  of  sport  are  more 
exhilarating  than  a  morning  de- 
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voted  to  the  rabbits  among  the 
furze  bushes  on  the  common,  and 
you  may  reckon  yourself  in  pretty 
good  form  if  you  can  bowl  over 
four  out  of  every  half  dozen  of 
these  quick  fellows  as  they  dash 
from  thicket  to  thicket  with  two 
or  three  spaniels  or  terriers  in 
burning  pursuit.  Ten  rabbits  in 
ten  snap-shots,  for  on  the  com- 
mon, as  distinguished  from  the 
wood,  it  is  nearly  all  snap-shoot- 
ing, is  a  remarkably  good  per- 
formance. 

In  the  fields  and  meadows 
round,  and  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  wood  we 
may  now  and  again  pick  up  a 
stray  snipe  or  quail ;  I  have 
come  across  both  in  the  same 
field  when  walking  up  partridges ; 
and,  when  there  is  water  in  the 
stripling  Test,  there  are  wild 
duck  to  look  after  on  moonlight 
nights,  a  very  fascinating  form  of 
sport  to  my  mind.     Then  on  a 


bitter  winter's  evening  a  brace  of 
guns  may  contrive,  by  a  know- 
ledge and  careful  study  of  the 
habits  of  the  birds,  to  get  fairly 
among  the  great  flocks  of  pigeons 
where  they  roost  in  certain  oak 
trees  which  retain  a  covert  of  dead 
leaves  through  part  of  the  sever- 
est season,  or  in  the  larches 
and  firs  dotted  here  and  there 
through  the  wood.  That  is  a 
sport,  too,  full  of  glamour  to  the 
man  whose  love  of  sport  is 
blended  with  a  deep  sympathy 
with  nature.  I  have  never  seen 
any  picture,  in  words  or  on  can- 
vas, that  did  justice  to  the 
mystery  and  solemnity  of  the 
depths  of  a  great  English  wood 
with  darkness  drawing  swiftly  in. 
Richard  Jefferies  could  have  done 
it,  no  doubt,  and  one  wishes  that 
he  had  followed  up  his  wondrous 
"  Pageant  of  Summer"  with  "The 
Pageant  of  the  Winter  Night." 
George  A.  B.  Dewar. 
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Manchester  September  Meet- 
ing.— This  meeting  was  rendered 
the  more  conspicuous — why  shirk 
what  is  the  simple  fact  ? — by  the 
re-appearance  of  the  American 
jockey,  James  Todhunter  Sloan, 
best  known  as  "  Tod  "  Sloan,  and, 
in  consequence,  designated  "  T." 
Sloan,  on  the  Newmarket  number 
board.  Sloan,  during  a  brief,  but 
phenomenal  visit  at  the  back  end 
of  1897,  finished  up  at  the  Man- 
chester November  meeting  in  a 
blaze  of  triumph  by  winning  four 
races  on  the  last  day  of  our  flat- 
racing  season.  Manchester  race- 
goers were  not  slow  in  appreciating 
his  merits  and  he  quickly  had  a 
tremendous  and  enthusiastic  fol- 
lowing, which  had  no  reason  to 


regret  its  partisanship,  so  that 
Sloan's  reception  on  his  return 
was  a  genuinely  warm  one.  It 
was  a  little  one-sided  now  and 
then,  racecourse  love  being  pro- 
nouncedly of  the  cupboard  order, 
and  whilst  the  stands  reverberated 
with  cheers  when  he  got  home  on 
a  favourite,  the  silence  was  dis- 
tinctly chilly  when  it  was  upon  an 
outsider  that  he  scored.  At  that 
early  stage  of  Sloan's  second 
English  innings  he  now  and  then 
rode  an  outsider,  which  he  has 
rarely,  if  ever,  been  allowed  to  do 
since,  so  determinedly  has  he  been 
backed  regardless  of  the  previous 
form  of  the  horse  he  has  been 
riding. 
Though  the  late  tropical   sum- 
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mer  with  which  our  climate  was 
farther  varied  had  not  yet  quite 
expended  itself,  there  was  of  course 
fog  at  New  Barns.  After  the 
burnt-up  courses  that  one  had 
been  visiting  further  south,  the 
emerald  green  of  the  turf  was  a 
restful  sight  for  the  eyes,  and  in 
the  matter  of  going  Manchester 
scored.  The  big  races  of  the 
meeting  are  the  Autumn  Breeders' 
Foal  Plate  and  the  Prince  Edward 
Handicap.  For  the  first  named 
there  was  a  tremendous  finish, 
Galliot,  who  had  shown  signs  of 
a  certain  amount  of  merit  by  easily 
winning  the  Wynyard  Plate  at 
Stockton,  making  a  very  bold  bid 
indeed  against  Victoria  May,  who 
beat  him  by  a  short  head  only, 
whilst  Umbrosa  was  very  close 
up.  The  Prince  Edward  Handi- 
cap went  to  an  Australian  mare, 
Georgic,  by  Clan  Stewart,  out  of 
Mirzapore,  that  came  over  last 
year,  running  once  successfully  in 
1897  and  three  times  this  year, 
with  the  same  result,  previous  to 
this  race.  The  handicappers  had 
become  lenient  with  suddenness, 
and  so  much  did  the  mare's  con- 
nections fancy  her  chance  that 
they  and  others  backed  her  to  win 
a  deal  of  money.  Mr.  Lorillard's 
Elfin  was  very  much  shut  in  and 
subsequently  there  were  nasty 
rumours  of  foul  riding,  with  the 
American  as  the  victim.  That 
there  was  plenty  of  fire  for  this 
smoke  is  certain,  for  Sloan  was 
forced  into  contact  with  the  rails 
and  narrowly  escaped  injury.  Of 
course,  the  occurrence  may  have 
been  accidental,  but  it  took  place. 
Newhaven  II.  was  in  the  race, 
but  is  still  wanting  acclimatisation, 
apparently. 

The  Lancaster  Nursery  Handi- 
cap was  an  interesting  race  for 
which  a  large  field,  containing 
several  good  horses,  started,  in- 
cluding the  Noble  Duchess  colt, 
Fascination  and  Wild   Irishman. 


Myakka,  with  a  light  weight, 
commenced  what  proved  to  be  a 
winning  sequence,  beating  Fas- 
cination, who  was  giving  her  i6Ib., 
by  three-quarters  of  a  length. 
Nun  Nicer  picked  up  a  nice  little 
stake  in  the  Palatine  Plate  of  a 
mile,  which  she  won  very  easily, 
though  so  far  away  from  home. 
With  ordinary  luck  Fosco  would 
have  added  the  September  Handi- 
cap to  his  list  of  successes,  but  he 
was  shut  in  till  too  late  and  was 
beaten  by  a  head  by  Yester  Year. 
Newmarket  First  October.— 
The  first  of  the  three  October 
meetings  would  be  the  least  inte- 
resting of  the  series  but  for  the 
Jockey  Chib  Stakes,  the  last  of 
the  Ten  Thousand  Pounders. 
The  attendance  throughout  was 
very  thin,  even  on  the  day  of  the 
big  race,  but  the  staunch  habitues 
were  well  rewarded.  The  three- 
year-olds  which  have  been  beating 
one  another  in  the  classic  and 
other  races  have  turned  out  such 
a  sorry  lot  as  to  quite  dishearten 
people  anxious  to  see  the  Turf 
maintained  at  a  high  level,  and 
the  last  hope  was  that  Cyllene 
would  prove  to  be  the  saviour  of 
the  situation.  He  had  a  very  fine 
two-year-old  record,  whilst  his 
incomprehensible  defeat  in  the 
Column  Produce  Stakes  in  April 
last  he  was  considered  to  have 
completely  wiped  out  by  an  easy 
victory  in  the  Newmarket  Stakes, 
four  weeks  later.  I  say  "con- 
sidered to  have  wiped  out "  because 
in  that  race  he  had  not  much  to 
beat,  apparently,  even  though  the 
eventual  winner  of  the  Derby  was 
of  the  field,  for  Heir  Male  was 
second,  and  The  Virginian  third. 
Still,  he  could  do  no  more  than 
win  in  a  canter.  He  had  missed 
more  than  one  important  engage- 
ment in  favour  of  this  race,  but 
the  tendency  was  to  favour  the 
chance  of  Velasquez,  with  whom 
Chelandry  was  again  doing  battle 
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for  their  owner.  Velasquez,  some 
weeks  before,  had  been  suffering 
from  fever,  and  people  had  to 
employ  their  own  judgment  as  to 
the  likelihood  of  his  having  fully 
shaken  off  the  effects.  If  we  could 
judge  from  the  exterior  there  was 
not  much  wrong  with  him,  for 
nothing  could  have  looked  better 
in  point  of  condition  than  he  and 
his  stable  companion.  There  was 
one  which  looked  quite  as  well,  how- 
ever, and  that  one  Cyllene,  who, 
moreover,  is  a  remarkably  hand- 
some colt,  and  he  presented  a 
veritable  picture.  I  venture  to 
say  that  it  was  his  appearance  in 
the  paddock  that  conduced  to  his 
supplanting  Velasquez  in  the  posi- 
tion of  favourite,  and  not  any 
fear  as  to  Velasquez's  health.  The 
field  was  sufficiently  representative 
of  our  three  and  four-year-olds, 
and  Velasquez,  to  my  thinking, 
quite  ran  up  to  his  previous  form, 
for  he  beat  everything  in  the  race 
except  Cyllene,  who  won  in  the 
most  brilliant  fashion,  and  at  no 
moment  in  the  race  had  his  jockey 
the  least  anxiety  as  to  the  result. 
With  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  run 
Velasquez  appeared  to  those  in 
the  stand  to  be  in  it,  but  from 
that  point  Cyllene  literally  sailed 
away  and  won  in  the  hollowest 
fashion  by  half-a-dozen  lengths. 
The  fact  that  Chelandry  was 
within  a  head  of  Velasquez  has 
been  advanced  to  prove  that  he 
was  not  at  his  best ;  but  last  year 
the  difference  was  half  a  length 
only,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  Wood 
would  squeeze  the  last  ounce  out 
of  a  horse  in  a  hopeless  situation, 
especially  as  the  appreciable  second 
and  third  money  was  safe  for  Lord 
Rosebery.  Besides,  improvement 
had  already  been  claimed  for  Che- 
landry, who  had  certainly  filled 
out.  The  satisfaction  at  Cyllene's 
performance  was  great,  for  it  saved 
the  year,  so  to  speak,  and  gives  us 
something  to  look  forward  to. 


From  the  point  of  view  of  public 
interest,  the  Jockey  Club  Stakes 
was  hard  pressed  by  the  riding  of 
Sloan,  who  created  a  greater  sen- 
sation than  ever.  During  the  four 
days  he  rode  sixteen  times  and 
won  twelve  races.  Five  of  those 
races  were  won  consecutively  on 
the  last  day,  after  Sloan  had  lost 
the  first  race  by  a  short  head, 
and  in  the  seventh  race  his  horse 
bolted  when  the  flag  fell.  One  of 
the  earlier  races  he  gained  through 
the  disqualification  of  the  horse 
that  finished  first  for  boring  him. 
Sloan  was  riding  Kirschwasser, 
and  as  they  came  down  the  Bushes 
Hill  he  was  given  a  tremendous 
bump  by  Laggan  Hall,  ridden  by 
Robinson,  and  when  it  came  to 
the  finish  out  of  the  dip  Mandorla 
bored  him  so  as  to  give  him  no 
chance,  and  he  was  beaten  by  a 
neck.  The  bumping  and  boring 
had  been  so  palpable,  however, 
that  an  objection  being  lodged, 
Mandorla  was  disqualified,  and 
her  jockey  suspended  from  riding 
till  the  Houghton  meeting,  Robin- 
son being  cautioned  as  to  his 
future  riding.  On  behalf  of  S. 
Loates,  who  rode  Mandorla,  it  is 
urged  that  the  filly  has  a  habit  of 
hanging,  whilst  subsequently,  at 
Gatwick,  when  Sloan  himself  was 
riding  Laggan  Hall,  the  colt  bored 
away  to  the  left. 

There  has  been  a  great  raking 
up  of  records  to  show  what  has 
been  done  by  our  jockeys  in  the 
past,  notably  by  the  late  F.  Archer 
at  Lewes  and  Chester,  but  when 
the  circumstances  are  inquired 
into  the  performance  of  Sloan 
stands  out  prominently.  In  the 
first  place,  he  is  the  first  jockey  to 
win  five  races  in  the  same  day  at 
Newmarket,  and  I  fancy  it  will 
take  some  searching  of  calendars 
to  discover  another  who  has  won 
twelve  races  there  in  the  course 
of  a  four  days'  meeting.  When 
Sloan  came  over  it  was  assumed 
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that  he  would  shine  most  on  cir- 
cular courses,  that  being  the  shape 
favoured  in  the  United  States,  but, 
so  far  as  can  be  judged,  nothing 
suits  him  so  well  as  the  straight- 
away stretches  at  Newmarket, 
where  his  consummate  skill  and 
judgment  seem  to  me  to  appear  at 
their  best.  In  estimating  the 
value  of  his  riding  we  must  look 
at  the  horses  he  won  upon,  and 
amongst  the  twelve  winners  we 
find  Buckbread,  Galashiels  (twice), 
Kirschwasser,  Cranesbill,  Land- 
rail and  Libra— a  sorry  lot,  judged 
by  their  previous  running,  to  make 
winners  of.  With  any  other 
jockey  up  they  would  have  been 
more  pronounced  outsiders  than 
some  of  them  were,  but  the  follow- 
ing of  Sloan  grew  so  rapidly  that 
there  were  heaps  of  money  for  him 
whatever  he  rode,  and  had  his 
mount  been  a  donkey  he  would 
scarcely  have  lacked  followers. 
On  form  what  chance  had  Land- 
rail against  Quassia  in  the  Rous 
Memorial  ?  Since  she  won  at  the 
First  Spring  meeting  both  M. 
Cannon  and  T.  Loates  have  tried 
their  hands  with  Landrail,  but 
could  do  nothing  with  her,  and 
there  was  unconcealed  chuckling 
as  to  what  Sloan  would  do.  When 
Landrail  showed  decided  indis- 
position to  go  to  the  post  at  all 
the  chuckling  became  more  pro- 
nounced, but  when  she  came  back, 
racing  as  though  there  was  nothing 
in  life  that  she  loved  so  much, 
with  Quassia  tailing  lengths  in  the 
rear,  the  tone  was  entirely  different. 
This  was  Sloan's  third  win  of  the 
day,  but  though  the  other  wins 
had  been  on  hot  favourites,  in 
Draco  and  Manatee,  a  panic  was 
setting  in,  and,  hopeless  as  the 
chance  of  Libra  for  the  next  race 
was  considered  even  by  her  owner, 
who  had  no  fancy  at  all  for  her, 
so  common  was  she  considered, 
she  (or,  rather  Sloan)  was  heavily 
backed.     Upsets  of  form  are  the 


commonest  occurrences  at  racing, 
and  they  do  not  often  cause  a 
change  of  countenance  with  the 
hardened  race-goer,  but  I  shall 
never  forget  the  look  upon  the 
faces  of  those  in  Tattersall's  ring, 
as  the  ragged-looking  Libra 
romped  away  at  the  head  of  the 
Meld,  racing,  as  Landrail  had  done 
just  before,  as  though  for  dear 
life.  People  looked  at  one  another 
blankly  as  though  to  say,  "  What 
does  it  all  mean  ?  "  Galashiels 
then  polished  off  Collar  and  Gree- 
nan  over  the  mile  and  three- 
quarters  of  the  Newmarket 
St.  Leger  and  the  cup  was  full. 
It  was  a  half-dazed  community 
that  wended  its  way  to  the  old 
Cambridgeshire  stand  for  the 
Rutland  Stakes,  and  people  felt  a 
sort  of  relief  when  Sloan's  horse, 
Boomer,  was  seen  to  have  been 
left  behind,  through  bolting,  it 
transpired.  I  have  used  the  word 
panic,  and  it  is  the  correct  term 
to  employ  with  regard  to  the  book- 
makers. The  studied  stoicism  of 
this  fraternity  invariably  breaks 
down  when  fortune  goes  badly 
against  them,  and  the  expressive 
pantomime  which  was  indulged  in 
was  the  turning  inside  out  of  the 
trouser  pockets.  This  was  by  no 
means  a  deceptive  symbol,  for 
rarely  before  has  the  ring  at  New- 
market had  such  a  cleaning  out 
of  ready  money.  In  Tattersall's 
ring  was  a  knot  of  Americans 
backing  Sloan  for  every  race  and 
playing  up  their  winnings  in  true 
gambler  fashion.  Into  their 
pockets  the  bulk  of  the  money 
went;  and  what  aggravated  the 
position  so  was  their  astute  action 
in  telegraphing  for  berths  in  the 
steamer  leaving  for  New  York  the 
next  day.  There  was  to  be  no 
chance  of  their  winnings  returning 
to  the  bookmakers'  pocket  books. 
The  rush  on  Sloan  seemed  to 
paralyse  the  betting;  and  one 
prominent    bookmaker     was     so 
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carried  away  by  the  situation  as 
to  beg  Lord  William  Beresfbrd  to 
send  Sloan  back  to  America. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  injured 
feelings  of  our  bookmakers  and 
jockeys  will  have  to  look  for  some 
other  healing  salve  than  the 
prompt  despatch  of  Sloan  to  the 
land  of  his  birth.  So  far  from 
this  taking  place  it  seems  far 
more  probable  that  he  will  be 
here  all  next  year,  and  I  am  of 
the  section  that  will  hail  his 
presence  here  with  the  keenest 
satisfaction.  The  eternal  cry  is 
that  we  have  not  enough  good 
jockeys  to  go  round,  and  there  is 
every  justification  for  the  cry. 
Well,  Sloan  is  a  good  enough 
jockey  for  most  people ;  so  owners 
and  trainers  should — and  of  course 
do— regard  his  presence  here  with 
keen  pleasure.  That  is  taking 
the  broader  view.  But  Sloan  is 
also  teaching  our  jockeys  a  lesson, 
though  they  are  naturally  enough 
slow  in  admitting  it,  and  there  is 
no  manner  of  doubt  that  his 
riding  here  is  immensely  to  the 
best  interests  of  racing.  The 
"dilettante  jockey,"  to  use  the, 
no  doubt,  last  words  uttered  on 
the  subject  by  Matthew  Dawson, 
addressed  to  the  writer,  has  grown 
to  be  an  intolerable  nuisance  to 
anxious  owners  and  trainers,  who 
have  so  frequently  seen  their 
justifiably  high  hopes  destroyed. 
When  Sloan  is  waiting  it  is  in  front, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  and  when  the 
dilettante  gentleman  who  has  been 
waiting  behind  him  tries  to  bring 
off  his  "  one-run  "  trick,  he  finds 
that  Sloan  has  a  little  something 
up  his  sleeve.  When  all  jockeys 
agree  (by  force  of  imitation,  no 
doubt)  to  ride  their  races  after 
the  same  method,  the  best  man 
at  that  method  scores  most  fre- 
quently. When  some  one,  equally 
clever,  appears  on  the  scene  with 
a  different  and,  by  proof  of  the 
pudding,    a    better    method,    the 


best,  as  well  as  the  worst,  is  non- 
plussed. The  impression  made 
by  Sloan  is  very  great  at  the 
moment,  but  if  he  left  us  at  the 
close  of  the  season  to  return  no 
more,  no  alteration  would  be  made 
in  the  method  of  English  jockeys. 
Let  him  come  over  for  the  whole 
of  the  1899  racing  season,  and 
let  one  or  more  other  American 
jockeys  accompany  him,  and  we 
shall  see  things.  It  must  not  be 
thought,  however,  that  the  mere 
adoption  of  the  Sloan  seat  and 
attitude  will  ensure  the  same 
measure  of  success,  for  the  in- 
fluence of  the  jockey's  indi- 
viduality on  the  quadruped  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  Nothing 
astonishes  and  confounds  the 
most  experienced  race-goers  so 
much  as  the  willingness  with 
which  generally  recalcitrant  ani- 
mals run  their  races  out  for  Sloan. 
A  few  decades  ago  all  England 
was  wondering  over  Rarey's 
horse-taming  secret.  Sloan's  se- 
cret of  race-winning  now  occu- 
pies the  same  position.  How 
does  he  do  it  ? 

Batt  was  very  lucky  to  have 
only  Brio  and  Locarno  to  beat 
for  the  Great  Foal  Stakes.  By 
winning  the  October  Welter 
Handicap  in  a  canter  Elfin  gave 
strong  colour  to  the  allegations 
of  foul  riding  to  his  disadvantage, 
at  Manchester.  Fosco  also  made 
up  for  Manchester  bad  luck  by 
winning  the  Great  Eastern  Handi- 
cap, and  that  was  about  all. 

Newmarket  Second  October.— 
What  influences  racecourse  atten- 
dances? Space  forbids  that  I 
should  discuss,  or  even  state,  the 
many  causes  that  might  be  sug- 
gested: I  put  the  question  be- 
cause the  attendances  at  this 
meeting  were  so  much  in  excess 
of  what  could  have  been  antici- 
pated. There  was  nothing  in  the 
Cesarewitch  to  cause  the  record 
for  attendance  to  be  beaten,  but 
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the  fact  remains.  Sloan,  say 
many ;  but  whilst  the  attendance 
of  some  extra  thousands  at 
Alexandra  Park,  within  walking 
distance  of  London,  solely  to  see 
Sloan,  is  comprehensible  enough, 
I  cannot  imagine  their  going  all 
the  way  to  Newmarket,  where 
nothing  is  so  little  studied  as  the 
convenience  of  the  public,  for 
this  purpose.  However,  they 
must  have  gone  for  something; 
and  there  they  were.  What  they 
saw  was  a  Cesarewitch  run  on 
the  hardest  of  ground,  conditions 
that  are  the  precise  reverse  of 
those  usually  prevailing  on  the 
occasion,  going  fetlock  deep 
being  not  uncommon.  In  Cha- 
leureux  they  also  saw  a  horse, 
absolutely  built  to  order  for  the 
task  and  beautifully  fit,  win  in 
the  smashing  fashion  that,  for  a 
couple  of  months  previously,  had 
been  predicted  by  his  connections. 
Chaleureux  has  a  history,  and  in 
connection  with  it  different  people 
are  supposed  to  have  "  hard  lines," 
on  the  ground  that  they  once  owned 
the  horse,  but  let  him  go  for  some 
one  else  to  win  the  Cesarewitch 
with.  If  a  man  owns  a  potential 
Cesarewitch  winner  and  does  not 
find  it  out,  I  do  not  see  where  he 
suffers  "  hard  lines."  The  late 
Lord  Falmouth  and  Matt  Dawson 
would  have  found  out  all  about  a 
horse  before  parting  with  it.  Cha- 
leureux was  purchased  in  the  first 
instance  for  £"25,  by  Mr.  E.  Hut- 
chens,  and  he  was  sold  out  of  a 
selling  race  at  Bath  for  155 guineas. 
Last  year  he  won  five  races,  being 
bought  in  for  the  selling  events, 
the  highest  price  being  580  guineas. 
Mr.  W.  Cooper  bought  him  early 
this  year  for  £"1,000  for  the  purpose 
of  leading  Newhaven  II.  in  his 
work,  but  the  pupil  progressed 
more  than  the  £j>ooo  master,  and 
went  on  winning  races.  There 
was  some  misunderstanding  in 
connection  with  the  selling  plate 


he  won  at  the  Newmarket  Second 
July  meeting,  and  he  passed  into 
the  temporary  possession  of  Mr. 
W.  T.  Jones,  Sir  J.  Miller,  his 
present  owner,  taking  him  over, 
with  the  happiest  results. 

They  likewise  saw  another  very 
fine  and  fit  animal,  last  year's 
winner,  Merman,  run  a  good  horse 
again,  but  not  well  enough  to 
gain  second  place,  Sloan,  who 
was  bound  to  be  prominent  some- 
how and  somewhere,  persuading 
the  uncertain  Asterie  to  make  a 
final  effort  after  she  had  appeared 
to  resign  all  interest  in  the  race, 
and  finish  with  an  astonishing 
burst  of  speed  at  the  end  of  a  race 
over  such  a  distance  of  ground. 
Asterie  looked  wonderfully  well  in 
the  paddock,  and  with  Sloan  up, 
small  is  the  wonder  that  she  was 
plenteously  backed  ;  but  she  had 
her  ears  ominously  pointed  back- 
wards, and  this  seems  to  have 
been  a  premonition  of  what  fol- 
lowed, for  Sloan  kept  her  well 
with  the  leaders  till  the  rails  were 
entered.  Then  she  seems  to  have 
gone  wrong  for  awhile — possibly 
to  get  her  second  wind— and  lost 
her  place.  Although  large  sums 
of  money  were  won  on  Chaleureux, 
as  much  would  have  been  won 
over  Herminius,  who,  in  spite  of 
his  weight,  was  backed  with  aston- 
ishing confidence,  seeing  that  he 
had  been  so  recently  beaten  at 
Newcastle.  But  he  was  beaten 
at  Epsom,  only  to  win  a  large  sum 
at  Ascot,  and  people  no  doubt 
thought  that,  in  the  uncertain 
world  of  racing,  history  might 
repeat  itself.  Herminius  was  run 
almost  to  a  standstill,  and  palpably 
was  at  the  end  of  his  tether. 
The  breaking  down  of  King  Crow 
and  Beverini  removed  two  danger- 
ous ones.  The  considerable  num- 
ber of  people  who  were  wont  to 
repair  to  the  Ditch  Mile  stand  to 
see  the  race  were  sadly  disap- 
pointed to  find  it  removed.     Pos- 
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sibly  the  Jockey  Club  officials  had 
a  reason  for  taking  away  the  stand, 
but  it  is  not  glaringly  apparent  to 
the  unassisted  vision. 

Ninus  gained  a  couple  of  vic- 
tories, which  showed  him  in  some- 
thing like  his  true  light,  though 
that  is  possibly  not  very  brilliant. 
He  beat  Galashiels  (Sloan  not  up 
this  time),  for  the  Royal  Stakes, 
and  Batt,  surely  the  luckiest  horse 
in  training  to  win  what  he  has  won, 
for  the  Lowther  Stakes.  Sloan 
was  busy  again,  winning  two  races 
on  the  first  day.  He  did  Sir  E. 
Waldie  Griffith  a  good  turn  in 
getting  home  St.  la  in  the  New- 
market Oaks  of  nearly  two  miles, 
this  being  the  filly's  first  win  this 
year.  He  won  the  Clearwell  Stakes 
on  the  American  horse,  Caiman, 
who  romped  home  in  front  of 
Galliot,  Eventail  being  fourth  and 
possibly  not  quite  herself,  though 
subsequent  events  showed  that  she 
could  not  have  beaten  Caiman  had 
she  been  at  her  best.  Caiman  had 
beaten  St.  Gris  at  the  First  July 
meeting,  but  St.  Gris  has  come 
on  much  since  then.  So,  palpably, 
has  Caiman.  On  the  second  day 
Sloan  got  home  a  hopeless  case 
in  Korosko,  who  won  a  selling  race 
quite  easily  in  his  hands ;  on  the 
third  day  he  upset  the  favourite 
for  the  Prendergast  Stakes,  Musa, 
by  beating  her  decisively  with 
Myakka,  and  on  the  fourth  day 
he  won  each  of  the  three  races 
for  which  he  started.  These  in- 
cluded the  Middle  Park  Plate, 
for  which  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster's two-year-old  sheet  an- 
chor, Flying  Fox,  was  a  runner, 
and  Caiman.  Trident,  who  had 
been  indulged  with  a  rest,  and 
Galopin  Lassie  also  started.  The 
race  was  acknowledged  to  be  be- 
tween Caiman  and  Flying  Fox, 
the  last-named  being  favourite  till 
the  very  last  moment,  but  they 
started  equal  favourites.  With 
nothing  to  fear,  Sloan  made  the 


running  and  was  never  headed, 
Flying  Fox's  effort  out  of  the  dip 
bringing  him  no  nearer  than  a 
length  and  a  half.  This  form  in- 
vests the  two-year-olds  with  addi- 
tional interest,  though  Caiman  is 
unfortunately  not  entered  for  the 
Derby,  but  his  name  is  amongst 
the  entries  for  the  Two  Thousand 
Guineas  and  the  St.  Leger.  He 
beat  Flying  Fox  with  such  ease 
as  to  make  him,  on  collateral  form, 
better  than  St.  Gris,  but  Mr.  de 
Rothschild's  horse  is  of  the  stamp 
that  will  come  on  vastly.  Caiman, 
for  his  part,  is  almost  big  enough 
for  a  three-year-old,  and  Flying 
Fox  will  always  have  a  good  view 
of  his  heels.  In  getting  Lord  Car- 
narvon's Tovaros  home  by  three 
lengths  in  a  selling  plate,  Sloan 
gave  another  instance  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  method  and  per- 
suasive powers.  Tovaros  has  often 
enough  been  well  backed,  on  form 
at  home  no  doubt,  but  it  has 
been  a  difficult  thing  to  make  him 
show  it  in  public. 

Death  of  "Judge"  Clark.— 
Another  exceedingly  well  known 
and  very  highly  esteemed  New- 
market personage  disappeared  on 
Sunday,  the  16th  ult.  Mr.  J.  F. 
Clark  had  officiated  as  judge  to 
the  Jockey  Club  for  a  period  of 
more  than  thirty-six  years,  com- 
mencing in  1852.  He  was  the 
third  of  his  family  in  direct  succes- 
sion from  father  to  son  to  hold  this 
honourable  position,  the  conferring 
of  which  is  the  highest  possible 
certificate  of  integrity  which  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  Jockey  Club 
to  give.  Mr.  Clark  was  in  his 
eighty-second  year  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  had  been  seriously 
ill  some  little  time  before,  a  danger- 
ous operation  being  necessary. 
The  deceased  gentleman,  apart 
from  his  official  position,  was  a 
light  of  Newmarket,  and  in  his 
time  formed  a  large  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances,   thanks   in   a   great 
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measure  to  his  geniality  and  hospi- 
tality, common  attributes  of  his 
class.  Amongst  his  greatest  inti- 
mates was  the  late  Mr,  J.Comyns 
Cole,  erstwhile  our  Vandriver, 
whom  he  has  so  soon  followed  to 
the  grave.  Mr.  Clark,  who  was 
an  architect  by  profession,  was 
responsible  for  the  stand  at  Kemp- 
ton  Park. 

Cab-Hunting.— The  cub-hunt- 
ing season  of  1898  will  long  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  worst 
on  record.  Never  in  a  long  ex- 
perience has  the  writer  known  the 
ground  so  hard.  It  has  been 
small  comfort  to  the  lovers  of  the 
delightful  mornings  in  the  wood- 
lands in  September  and  October 
to  say  that  foxes  have  been  plen- 
tiful or  even  that  scent  might 
have  been  worse.  Both  state- 
ments are  true,  but  what  use  are 
foxes  if  they  cannot  be  hunted  or 
hounds  if  they  cannot  be  followed  ? 
Some  packs,  such  as  Mr.  Fernie's, 
the  Crawley  and  Horsham  and 
others,  had  not  been  out  at  all 
before  October.  Others  again 
have  been  out,  but  with  no  fol- 
lowing. The  first  time  the 
Cottesmore  met  there  was  no  one 
with  them.  Masters  and  hunts- 
men perhaps  may  regard  a  scanty 
following  as  better  for  the  objects 
of  cub- hunting,  but  any  pleasure 
felt  in  the  freedom  from  interfer- 
ence thus  enjoyed  must  be  greatly 
lessened  by  the  thought  of  hounds' 
feet  and  horses'  legs.  A  continu- 
ance of  the  drought,  too,  cannot 
but  have  a  prejudicial  effect  on 
the  prospects  of  the  coming  sea- 
son. Looking  back  on  the  past 
two  months,  we  may  conclude 
that  on  the  bright  side  of  the 
picture  are  many  cubs  and  a  fair 
supply  of  old  foxes,  little  mange, 
and  the  gradual  decrease  of  the 
wire  difficulty.  A  well-known 
Midland  landowner  informed  me 
that  he  and  a  neighbour  were 
inserting  clauses  in  leases  restrain- 


ing the  use  of  wire,  and  that  in 
no  case  had  any  difficulty  arisen. 
It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
that  this  matter  is  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  hands  of  landowners, 
and  that  much  may  be  done  by 
dispensing  with  the  use  of  wire 
on  lands  which  are  under  the 
.direct  control  of  the  owner. 
There  is  far  too  much  wire  round 
many  country  places,  and  it  is, 
as  the  writer  knows  from  personal 
experience,  sometimes  difficult  to 
reply  to  the  arguments  of  farmers 
who  fail  to  see  why  they  should 
remove  wire  when  many  persons 
who  are  riders  themselves  put  it 
up  and  keep  it  up. 

The  Quorn. — This  hunt,  be- 
ginning a  new  season  under  a 
new  Master,  is  naturally  an  in- 
teresting topic.  Captain  Burns- 
Hartopp  came  forward  in  a  manner 
to  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the 
country.  His  reasons,  stated  by 
himself  at  the  puppy  show,  were 
that  he  "  loved  hunting  and  loved 
the  Quorn  Country,"  and  pro- 
bably no  better  promises  could 
have  been  made  by  any  Master, 
for  the  love  of  hunting  is  needed  in 
the  man  who  would  preside  over 
the  fortunes  of  the  Quorn.  With 
some  notable  exceptions,  the 
Quorn  is  a  country  which  is  really 
good  for  two  of  the  hunting  days 
only,  yet  it  is  probable  that  to 
the  rough  section  known  as  Charn- 
wood  Forest  and  to  the  colder 
scenting  district  on  the  Notting- 
ham side  much  of  the  sport 
shown  by  these  hounds  is  due. 
It  is  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays 
that  the  pack  learn  to  hunt 
steadily  and  well,  and  Tom  Firr 
regards  his  less  fashionable  coun- 
try as  the  school,  or  it  may  be 
occasionally  a  reformatory,  for 
hounds.  A  Master  who  "  loves 
hunting  "  will  therefore  be  likely 
to  hunt  the  country  fairly,  and  to 
understand  that  the  painstaking 
work  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays 
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prepares  for  the  brilliant  sport  of 
Monday  and  Friday.  On  October 
1 7th  they  ran  from  The  Cusate  to 
Dalby.  The  pace  tremendous  and 
the  going  so  bad  no  one  was  with 
the  hounds.  The  surface  was 
greasy,  and  underneath  hard ;  not 
even  such  riders  as  the  Master 
and  Firr  could  keep  with  them. 
The  writer  understands  that  the 
Quorn  Fridays  are  to  be  restored, 
and  that  that  day  will  see  the 
hounds  in  the  cream  of  their  coun- 
try as  of  old.  The  Quorn  have 
a  good  entry  of  eight  couples  of 
dogs  and  eight  and  a  half  bitches, 
mostly  home-bred,  and  these  have 
done  some  good  work  in  Stanford 
Park,  Old  Dalby,  and  other  places. 
Tom  Firr  has  unluckily  had  a  bad 
fall.  There  are,  so  far  as  1  have 
heard  at  present,  few  changes 
among  the  regular  followers.  Mr. 
H.  T.  Barclay  will  be  at  Baggrave 
Hall  instead  of  Gaddesby,  which  is 
not  yet  finished.  Captain  Gordon 
Wilson  and  Lady  Sarah  will  be 
at  Brooksby  again.  Lord  and 
Lady  Henry  Bentinck  will  be 
absentees,  as  it  is  said  that  they 
intend  to  hunt  in  Warwickshire 
this  season.  Mr.  Hussey  and 
Lady  Alice  Pache  will  have  a 
great  show  of  foxes  and  pheasants 
at  Prestwold  as  usual  this  year. 
The  Master  and  Mrs.  Burns- 
Hartopp  will  of  course  be  at 
Scraptoft,  the  hospitable  Mr.  E. 
Cassels  and  his  daughters  renting 
their  other  place  again.  The 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough have  taken  Sysonby,  and 
Sir  Samuel  and  Lady  Sophie 
Scott  will  be  at  their  old  quarters 
at  Somerby.  The  good  feeling  of 
the  farmers  to  hunting  in  Leices- 
tershire is  remarkable,  and  Captain 
Burns-  Hartopp  remarked  the  other 
day  that  they  had  no  wire  difficulty 
at  all  in  the  Quorn  country. 

The  Cottesmore. — In  this,  one 
of  the  best  scenting  and  wildest 
of  the    fashionable    hunts,   there 
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are  no  changes  an^l/many  stout 
foxes.  The  slight  rain  that  fell 
early  in  October  enabled  hounds 
to  drive  a  fox  out  of  O  wston  Wood 
to  a  rare  chorus.  When  they  got 
well  into  the  open  the  pack  was 
stopped  and  taken  back,  and  their 
attention  turned  to  the  cubs,  with 
which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  their  celebrated  woodlands 
swarmed.  The  entry  this  season 
has  all  the  quality  and  dash  for 
which  this  pack  is  noted. 

Mr.  Fernie. — Fred  Earp,  so 
well-known  for  the  last  seventeen 
years  with  the  Quorn  as  first 
whipper-in,  goes  to  Mr.  Fernie  in 
the  same  position,  in  succession  to 
Arthur  Thatcher,  now  huntsman 
to  the  Essex  Union.  Lord  and 
Lady  Churchill  are  at  Rolleston 
for  good,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark 
Firth  have  rented  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Halford's  place  at  Wistow. 
This  is  a  fortunate  circumstance, 
for  the  Monday  country,  in  which 
the  Wistow  coverts  are,  is  an  im- 
portant district. 

The  Cheshire  Hants.  —  Sir 
Watkin  Wynn  has  been  carrying 
the  horn  himself  during  the  cub- 
hunting  season,  and  a  correspon- 
dent tells  me  this  pack  have  done 
good  work  among  the  young 
foxes.  Smithymoor  Woods,  Lee 
Wood,  and  the  neighbouring 
coverts  held  plenty  of  cubs  to 
take  one  example  out  of  several, 
and  the  entry,  though  beginning 
late,  have  had  plenty  of  blood.  It 
may  not  perhaps  be  amiss  to  state 
that  the  difficulties  in  this  hunt, 
of  which  rumours  arose  last 
season,  have  been  satisfactorily 
settled.  In  the  beautiful  little 
country  known  as  the  South 
Cheshire  Mr.  Corbet  has  had 
some  good  sport.  Indeed,  the 
North  and  South  Cheshire  appear 
to  me  to  have  had  a  better  cub- 
hunting  season  than  most  hunts, 
and  though  hounds  have  been 
freely  blooded,  there  is  an  ample 
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stock  of  foxes  old  and  young  for 
the  coming  season. 

Cotswold. — This  pack  were  able 
to  begin  cub -hunting  on  Sep- 
tember 8th,  and  have  been  steadily 
at  work  ever  since,  three  times  a 
week.  More  than  once  the  heat 
was  so  great,  and  the  ground  so 
hard,  that  hounds  had  to  be  taken 
home.  On  the  whole,  however, 
very  good  work  has  been  done. 
Major  de  Freville  has  a  good 
entry  and  a  good  stock  of  cubs  as 
well  as  old  foxes.  Scent,  moreover, 
has  been  more  than  useful,  notably 
on  Monday,  September  19th,  when 
hounds  really  ran  very  fast  indeed. 
The  North  Cotswold,  under  Cap- 
tain Stacey,  made  a  much  later 
start  owing  to  the  hard  ground. 

The  Grafton.— Cub-hunting  in 
the  Grafton  country  has  been 
very  much  curtailed,  for  although 
the  Hon.  £.  Douglas  Pennant 
made  a  start  in  September,  he 
felt  constrained  to  order  hounds 
back  to  road  exercise  when  the 
rain  still  held  off  and  the  country 
became  harder  and  more  parched 
than  ever;  so  that  it  was  not 
until  October  had  been  ushered 
in  that  Bishopp  was  allowed  to 
resume  the  campaign.  The  rain 
which  then  fell,  and  which  has 
followed  at  intervals  ever  since, 
has  done  little  towards  making 
the  going  good  for  horses,  at  any 
rate,  and  men  have  been  thankful 
to  have  been  able  to  see  hounds 
work  and  account  for  their  cubs 
with  the  least  possible  amount  of 
exertion  on  their  part.  For  the 
Grafton  there  is  no  very  gaudy 
tale  to  tell.  They  have  killed  foxes 
and  have  succeeded  in  doing  a 
vast  amount  of  work  each  morn- 
ing, the  most  cheery  of  which 
was,  perchance,  October  3rd, 
when,  with  Cosgrove  as  a  tryst, 
they  succeeded  in  bringing  a 
brace  of  cubs  to  hand  and  ac- 
counting for  another  brace  to 
ground.    The  Cosgrove  coverts  as 


usual  produced  a  strong  show  of 
cubs,  while  Fire  Furze  was  also 
responsible  for  a  brace  at  least, 
with  one  of  which  hounds  romped 
gaily  along  the  meadows  until  an 
open  drain  below  Yardley  Gobion 
defrauded  them  of  blood.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  morning  a 
capital  scent  served  them,  and 
men  appeared  to  forget  the  state 
of  the  ground,  when,  with  a 
merry  chorus,  the  pack  drove 
cheerily  over  the  open  ,and  forced 
one  cub  so  strenuously  and  per- 
sistently that  he  jumped  each 
fence  as  he  came  to  it  instead  of 
seeking  a  meuse  as  they  usually 
do;  but  even  this  availed  him 
nothing,  for  whoo- whoop  rang  out 
over  his  carcase. 

Some  very  excellent  hunting 
was  seen  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion within  the  confines  of  Wake- 
field, and  on  one  morning  fifty- 
two  couples  of  hounds  were  told 
off  to  disturb  the  inmates  of  its 
fastnesses,  which  they  did  right 
merrily,  and,  needless  to  say,  took 
a  solemn  toll  of  their  numbers. 
On  another  morning,  after  a  series 
of  disappointments  in  the  open, 
the  Hon.  Douglas  Pennant  worked 
back  to  the  forest,  and,  getting  on 
to  a  fox  in  Buckingham  Thick, 
hounds  literally  raced  him  for  fif- 
teen minutes,  as  if  they  were  glued 
to  him,  and  rolled  him  over. 
October  8th  found  them  at  Tile 
House,  where  Mr.  A.  J.  Robarts, 
an  ex-master,  had  a  strong  lot  of 
foxes  for  their  delectation;  but 
they  each  found  refuge  under- 
ground on  the  neighbouring  pro- 
perties, and  so  hounds  were  de- 
frauded of  well-earned  blood. 
October  10th  —  Hatch  Woods. 
Found  cubs  strong  and  lusty ; 
and  it  took  Bishopp  four  hours 
before  he  could  bring  one  to  hand. 
Then  in  BucknelPs  Wood  they 
also  found  a  good  show,  and  a 
very  long  hard  morning's  work 
was  placed  to  their  credit,  an  in- 
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cident  of  which  is  not  unworthy 
of  notice,  illustrating  as  it  does 
the  caution  one  should  always 
use  before  taking  things  on  trust. 
It  was  a  hot  chokey  morning  for 
horses  as  well  as  hounds,  and 
seeing  the  clear  limpid  waters 
of  a  pond  temptingly  offering  the 
chance  of  rinsing  our  horses' 
mouths  out,  we  were  prone  to 
take  advantage  of  it ;  but  the  first 
one  to  ride  into  the  water  im- 
mediately sank  to  his  girths 
in  mud,  and  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  write  it,  man  and  horse 
were  floundering  like  walruses  in 
an  unknown  depth  of  black  mud. 
The  former  struggled  to  the  bank 
a  wetter  and  a  blacker  man,  but 
it  was  only  with  difficulty  that  his 
horse  was  extricated ;  though  from 
being  originally  a  white  steed,  it 
became  a  black  one,  and  no 
amount  of  scraping  would  elimi- 
nate the  effects  of  the  disaster. 

October  14th  proved  the  record 
day  of  cub-hunting,  and  it  is  said 
hounds  can  never  run  harder 
throughout  the  season  than  they 
did  from  Grubbs  Coppice,  literally 
racing  into  their  first  cub  after  a 
very  brilliant  fifty  minutes  in  the 
open  without  ever  being  touched 
from  start  to  finish.  The  scent 
seemed  just  as  good  all  through 
as  they  bustled  another  merrily 
until  he  got  to  ground  and  their 
third  cub  they  succeeded  in  getting 
hold  of.  October  15th  found  them 
at  The  Old  Kennels,  the  morning 
given  over  to  dragging  wearily 
after  foxes  in  Cattle  Hill  and  the 
neighbouring  coverts.  But  from 
Waterslade  they  were  able  to  do 
better,  for  with  only  one  turn  in 
covert  they  forced  their  cub  away 
and  he  ran  by  Pury  to  ground  in 
a  drain  beneath  the  road.  From 
that  he  was  promptly  evicted,  and 
a  very  pretty  hunting  run  was 
worked  out  by  Mr.  Weston's  farm 
at  Yardley  Gobion  to  Grafton 
Regis,  where  another  drain  shel- 


tered him  for  a  time,  thence  on 
by  the  Grafton  Osiers  to  Stoke 
Park  but  bearing  to  the  right 
by  Ashton  Spinney  reached  Ash- 
ton  and  got  safely  to  ground 
near  the  village.  The  country 
was  blind,  but  there  was  a  good 
holding  scent,  and  the  pack 
worked  well. 

The  Whaddon  Chase.— Cub* 
hunting  has  been  carried  out  as 
usual  during  October  in  Mr.  Selby 
Lowndes'  country,  and  Sturman 
has  succeeded  in  getting  plenty  of 
blood  for  his  entry.  The  Whad- 
don Woodlands  are  as  an  old  man 
put  it  "  infested  with  foxes,"  and 
in  Narberries  those  who  know 
aver  that  there  were  quite  seven 
brace  on  foot  when  hounds  dis- 
turbed it,  a  fact  which  made  up 
in  some  measure  for  the  disap- 
pointment Mr.  Lowndes  had  in 
hearing  hounds  blown  out  of  Col- 
lege Wood  without  a  whimper,  for 
it  only  happens  once  in  a  decade 
that  College  is  found  untenanted, 
and  it  is  hard  lines  that  such  a 
stronghold,  so  well  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Whaddon  Hall, 
should  fail  to  respond  when  called 
upon. 

The  Bicester.— Lord  Cotten- 
ham  delayed  starting  in  the  Bices- 
ter country  until  October  ist,  but 
nevertheless  has  been  able  to  put 
in  a  great  many  mornings  during 
the  first  fortnight,  and  Cox  has 
already  secured  more  than  a  suffi- 
ciency of  blood  for  both  packs. 
Four  mornings  at  least  have  been 
spent  in  Lord  Jersey's  staunch 
preserves  at  Middleton,  where  it 
is  needless  to  say  there  are  foxes 
enough  for  hounds  to  go  there 
every  day  in  the  week  if  needs  be, 
but  his  lordship  says  he  has  never 
known  the  Bicester  wait  until 
October  before  visiting  his  coverts, 
and  he  has  a  long  record  to 
look  back  to.  Bignell  also  was 
visited  on  October  12th,  Mr.  C. 
Hoare's  spinneys  and  plantations 
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literally  teeming  with  foxes,  but 
their  numbers  were  lessened  by 
two  brace  before  Lord  Cottenham 
gave  the  order  for  home. 

October  13th,  Shelswell,  a  thick 
heavy  morning,  yet  there  was  a 
capital  scent,  and  hounds  scored 
as  good  a  gallop  as  they  will  show 
throughout  the  season.  The  pre- 
lude was  some  pretty  hunting 
ending  with  blood  in  Pond  Head, 
then  the  chief  act  of  the  play  ori- 
ginated at  Spilsmore,  where  there 
were  seven  or  eight  brace  of  foxes 
on  foot.  At  length  hounds  were 
allowed  to  go  away  with  one  and 
they  hunted  on  to  the  Fringford 
brook,  hugged  it  almost  to  the 
Bicester  road,  then  swinging  left- 
handed  up  to  Newton  Purcell,  got 
on  better  terms  with  their  cub  and 
raced  over  a  fine  line  of  country  to 
Shelswell  Park.  Up  to  that  point 
everyone  was  there  or  coming,  but 
beyond  it  the  darkness  shut  out 
all  but  the  select  few  from  even 
guessing  what  hounds  were  doing. 
It  was  truly  cruel  to  see  some  of 
the  choicest  of  hard  men  over  a 
country  helping  the  second  whip- 
per-in get  six  couples  of  tired 
young  hounds  back  to  kennel 
without  possessing  the  faintest 
idea  of  what  the  body  of  the  pack 
had  been  doing.  To  look  behind 
the  curtain,  however,  to  lift  that 
foggy  cloak,  shows  that  going 
straight  through  Shelswell  Plan- 
tation, the  body  of  the  pack 
touched  Cottesford  as  they  raced 
over  an  open  country  to  Tusmore, 
which  they  passed  on  the  left,  and 
set  their  heads  for  the  Croughton 
Bottoms.  At  Pimlico  Farm,  how- 
ever, they  swung  round  to  the  left 
to  Tusmore,  a  young  hound,  Nailer 
by  Warwickshire  Nailer,  leading 
them,  and  having  reached  Stoke 
they  nearly  got  on  another  fox  in 
the  small  covert,  but  a  dog  called 
Flyer  would  have  none  of  it,  and 
getting  on  to  the  hunted  one  they 
drove  him  away  to  Fewcott,  took 


him  back  to  Stoke,  and  killed  him 
between  the  covert  and  Ardley 
village,  he  literally  sitting  up  in 
mid-field  to  await  his  doom.  One 
hour  and  twenty  minutes,  and  the 
only  men  to  see  it  were  Major 
Green,  Mr.  W.  Drake,  and  Mr. 
Hazleton,  besides  the  huntsman 
and  his  first  whipper-in. 

Scotland. — The  Dumfries-shire 
have  had  one  of  the  best  gallops 
of  the  season  up  to  the  present. 
On  October  2nd  they  found  a  fox 
near  Corrieknowe,  and  after  giving 
him  a  rare  dusting  in  covert, 
forced  him  into  the  open.  Evicted 
from  a  drain,  he  stood  before  the 
pack  for  some  distance,  being 
pulled  down    in    the    open.     Sir 

John  Miller,  the  Master  of  the 
Northumberland  and  Berwick- 
shire, managed  to  put  in  some 
good  work  after  the  cubs  in  Sep- 
tember. The  number  of  litters 
found  and  scattered  was  most 
satisfactory,  and  hounds  did  not 
want  for  blood  either.  Sir  John 
was  obliged  to  risk  the  hard 
ground,  for  in  so  well-preserved  a 
country  it  is,  of  course,  absolutely 
necessary  to  rattle  the  cubs  well, 
both  for  the  sake  of  future  sport 
and  in  justice  to  the  covert  owners. 
Another  northern  pack  that  has 
shown  good  sport  is  the  Lanark- 
shire and  Renfrewshire,  and  their 
followers  have  been  numerous,  in- 
cluding a  good  many  ladies,  whom 
not  even  early  hours  have  been 
able  to  put  off.  There  is  probably 
no  better  country  for  autumn 
hunting  than  Mr.  Robson's,  known 
as  "  The  Border,"  and  in  accord- 
ance with  tradition  they  have  had 
some  wonderful  sport  in  September 
and  October.  In  Castle  Woods  the 
supply  of  foxes  was  so  good  that 
the  pack  divided,  and  for  some 
time  three  separate  hunts  were 
going  on.  Two  old  dog  foxes 
were  eventually  killed,  paying  the 
penalty  for  many  Border  forays, 
with  the  good  wife's   poultry  as 
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their  object.  Such  raiders  as  these 
are  well  out  of  the  way,  and  they 
afforded  good  sport,  which  is  not 
always  the  case  with  these  robbers 
of  hen-roosts. 

Ireland.  —  Colonel  de  Robeck 
has  gratified  the  taste  of  his  fol- 
lowers for  October  hunting,  one 
which  is  shared  by  all  who  know 
what  is  good,  by  publishing  his 
list  of  October  fixtures,  and  putting 
them  at  very  reasonable  hours. 
The  Kildares  found  foxes  plentiful, 
and  having  excellent  walks,  were 
able  to  put  on  a  very  good  entry 
of  fourteen  couples.  At  the  puppy 
show,  North  Cheshire  Hermit 
had  two  prize-winners  to  his  credit, 
the  dam  in  both  cases  being  Kil- 
dare  Bantam.  Naturally  Ireland 
has  felt  the  drought  less  than 
England,  and  it  is  seldom,  indeed, 
that  you  cannot  ride  over  the  Meath 
pastures.  Hunting  boxes  have 
let  well,  and  it  is  notable  that 
Royal  Meath  has  been  chosen  by 
a  number  of  Americans.  Mr. 
Watson  began  cub-hunting  some- 
what later  than  usual,  but  has  up 
to  the  present  shown  plenty  of 
sport,  and  found  lots  of  foxes.  Of 
the  other  packs  which  have  done 
well  the  Tipperary  expect  to 
make  an  early  start.  Mr.  Burke 
does  the  thing  right  royally,  and 
with  a  strong  pack  and  strong 
stud  the  country  is  sure  to  be 
well  hunted.  The  Limerick,  the 
Galtee,  and  Lord  Milton,  have  all 
had  good  cubbing,  and  the  latter 
has  now  satisfactorily  arranged 
his  boundaries  with  the  Carlow. 
Lord  Milton's  puppy  show  at 
Carnew  Castle  was  well  attended 
by  the  gentlemen  and  farmers  of 
the  North  Wexford  country,  and 
the  new  hunt  has  the  best  of 
prospects  for  the  season. 

Capping.  —  Certain  letters  on 
this  subject,  in  the  Standard,  seem 
to  point  to  an  increase  in  this 
custom,  and  it  is  probably,  in  spite 
of  some  drawbacks,  the  only  way 


of  getting  at  strangers.  Fanners 
do  not  so  much  mind  seeing  crowds 
if  each  man  represents  an  in- 
crease to  the  damage  fund.  One 
writer,  signing  himself  "  Yeomanry 
Sergeant,"  evidently  a  good  friend 
to  hunting,  asks  that  his  fences 
should  be  mended  and  his  gaps 
made  up  for  him.  The  writer, 
who  knows  something  of  the  cost 
of  fencing,  quite  agrees  that  this 
should  be  done,  but  was  under 
the  impression  that  most  hunts 
did  pay  for  such  damage.  There 
is  one  thing,  however,  that  strikes 
us,  and  that  is,  that  not  seldom 
the  farmers  who  are  unfriendly 
get  more  out  of  the  damage  fund 
than  our  friends.  This  is  not  as 
it  should  be.  Where  funds  are 
ample,  a  committee  of  farmers 
should  assess  the  damage,  and  pay 
or  offer  to  pay  whether  asked  for 
or  not.  Some  first-rate  men  do 
not  like  to  ask,  but  nevertheless 
feel  the  expense  of  repairs  a 
burden. 

"Baily's  Hunting  Directory." 
— This  year  we  publish  a  new 
edition  of  the  work  which  as 
"Baily's  Fox-Hunting  Directory" 
last  year  received  a  welcome  that 
fulfilled  our  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. In  response  to  the 
representations  of  many  friends 
we  have  enlarged  1898-9  edition 
to  embrace  particulars  of  Harrier 
and  Staghound  packs  throughout 
the  kingdom,  additions  which  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  work  from 
about  250  to  nearly  400  pages, 
despite  the  use  of  smaller  type 
for  some  of  the  less  important 
sections.  We  have  also  given 
effect  to  the  wishes  of  the  numer- 
ous correspondents  who  urged  the 
inclusion  of  outline  Hunt  maps 
and  hope  that  these  will  add  to  the 
utility  of  the  work.  We  have 
received  very  valuable  assistance 
from  hunting  men  in  the  laborious 
task  of  completing  series  of  the 
Masterships    with     their     dates. 
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The  articles  we  are  enabled  to 
offer  our  readers  this  year  are  as 
follows  : — "  Digging  Foxes,"  by 
Mr.  Austin  Mackenzie;  "The 
Puppy  Walker,"  by  Sir  Richard 
Green  Price;  "Modern  Hound 
Breeding,"  by  Major  Ricardo; 
"  Comfort  and  Custom  in  the 
Hunting  Field,"  by  E.  P.  E. ; 
and  "The  Modern  Harrier,"  by 
Mr.  T.  S.  Gibbons,  Master  of  the 
Boddington  Harriers. 

The  late  Major  Browne.— A 
real  good  sportsman  passed  away 
on  September  23rd,  in  the  person 
of  Major  J.  M.  Browne,  who  died 
a  peaceful  end  at  the  age  of  73. 
It  is  a  somewhat  curious  coinci- 
dence that  two  masters  of  the 
South  Staffordshire  country  should 
have  passed  away  within  a  few 
weeks  of  one  another.  As  men- 
tioned below,  the  late  Marquis  of 
Anglesey  opened  out  the  South 
Staffordshire  country,  and  when 
he  retired  about  the  year  1873,  he 
made  over  the  country  to  Major 
Browne,  who  held  office  for  about 
a  dozen  years,  living  at  the  time 
near  Lichfield,  but  paying  fre- 
quent visits  to  Hall  Court,  the 
Major's  place  near  Bromsgrove. 
On  giving  up  the  South  Stafford- 
shire, the  Major  was  induced  to 
take  the  New  Forest  Hounds, 
which  he  gave  up  after  the  ex- 
perience of  a  single  season,  for 
even  this  country  was  too  fashion- 
able for  the  good  old  sportsman 
who  has  just  passed  away.  At 
the  end  of  the  season  1884- 1885 
Mr.  Meyrick,  master  of  the  New 
Forest,  resigned,  and  Mr.  Mills, 
who  had  up  till  then  kept  the 
Ringwood  Harriers,  offered  to 
hunt  a  portion  of  the  country  at 
his  own  expense,  an  offer  which 
was  thankfully  accepted.  Major 
Browne,  then,  as  already  men- 
tioned, took  the  other,  the  main 
portion.  About  1886  or  1887, 
Major  Browne  went  to  live  at  his 
own  place,    Hall   Court,    taking 


with  him  a  small  pack  of  hounds, 
for  he  intended  to  hunt  a  country 
of  some  sort  if  he  could.  The 
neighbouring  masters  lent  him 
some  of  their  outlying  coverts, 
and  the  somewhat  curious  circum- 
stance occurred  of  his  having  his 
own  coverts  lent  to  him  by  the 
North  Herefordshire.  The  rough 
country  he  thus  became  possessed 
of  suited  the  Major  to  a  nicety. 
His  fields  were  small,  his  hounds 
were  not  over-ridden,  and  he  could 
watch  them  puzzle  out  the  line  by 
themselves.  Good  runs  came  fre- 
quently enough,  and  Major  Browne 
kept  up  the  hunt  at  his  own  cost, 
his  sons  whipping-in  to  him ;  but 
whether  they  will  carry  on  the 
pack  remains  to  be  seen.  Earlier 
in  life  the  deceased  gentleman  was 
often  seen  in  the  saddle  at  local 
steeplechase  meetings,  and  he  will 
be  remembered  as  the  owner  of 
Hall  Court  who  ran  several  times 
in  the  Grand  National.  Major 
Browne's  death  is  greatly  regretted 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  late  Lord  Anglesey.— On 
Friday,  October  14th,  the  death 
was  announced  of  Henry,  the 
fourth  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  who 
was  very  well  known  in  the 
hunting  world.  It  was,  we  fancy, 
about  the  year  1868  that  the  late 
Marquis,  then  Lord  Henry  Paget, 
made  the  South  Staffordshire  into 
a  distinct  and  separate  country. 
He  showed  much  good  sport,  until 
in  1873  he  resigned  in  favour  of 
the  late  Major  Browne.  For  many 
years  past  the  late  Marquis  kept  a 
pack  of  harriers  at  his  Welsh  seat 
Plas  Newydd,  Anglesea,  by  the 
Menai  Straits.  The  first  Marquis, 
was  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  who 
commanded  the  cavalry  at  Water- 
loo, and  during  that  campaign  he 
received  a  wound  which  rendered 
necessary  the  amputation  of  a  leg. 
The  first  Marquis  was  a  consum- 
mate horseman,  and  Whyte  Mel- 
ville relates  how  he  rode  his  hack 
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nineteen  times  out  of  Albemarle 
Street  into  Piccadilly  before  he 
could  make  it  turn  the  corner  as 
he  wished.  His  cork  leg  some- 
what interfered  with  the  "  aids," 
of  which  he  was  such  a  master. 
A  small  crowd  collected  to  see  the 
old  warrior  schooling  his  hack  in 
so  fashionable  a  thoroughfare,  and 
raised  a  cheer  when  alter  getting 
round  the  corner  to  his  satisfaction 
he  rode  away.  The  Marquis  of 
Anglesey  was  brother  to  the  late 
Lord  Alexander  ("Dandy")  Paget 
and  Lord  Berkeley  Paget.  The 
Marquis,  who  was  born  on  De- 
cember 25th,  1835,  succeeded  his 
half-brother  in  1880.  He  was  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Volun- 
teer movement,  and  in  his  time 
held  several  appointments.  He  is 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Lord  Ux- 
bridge,  who  attained  his  majority 
but  a  few  years  ago.  At  one  time 
the  late  Marquis  was  much  in- 
terested in  coursing,  and  kept  up 
a  strong  kennel  of  greyhounds, 
but  he  was  not  successful  in 
winning  many  of  the  more  im- 
portant stakes. 

Mr.  John  Lawrence. — A  very 
lucky  escape  did  this  veteran 
master  of  hounds  have  the  other 
day  when  he  was  thrown  from  a 
vehicle  in  which  he  was  sitting 
watching  his  hounds  at  work. 
Fortunately  no  bones  were  broken, 
but  any  kind  of  a  shock  to  a  man 
who  has  turned  ninety  is  a  very 
serious  matter.  The  horse,  it  is 
said,  took  fright  at  a  pig  which 
ran  across  the  road. 

The  Blood-Hound  Trials  have 
not  led  to  much  result,  and  the 
time  has  evidently  not  yet  arrived 
for  the  blood-hound  to  prove 
himself  a  valuable  help  to  the 
detective.  Under  favourable  con- 
ditions he  will  work  out  a  man's 
line;  but  before  he  can  do  this 
with  any  certainty  he  must  be 
properly  trained  and  conditioned. 
Mr.  Nevill,  of  Chelland,   Hants, 


used  to  keep  some  black  St. 
Huberts,  which  he  taught  to  run 
anything  and  everything.  He 
used  to  hunt  deer  with  them  ;  or 
they  would  hunt  waterfowl  and 
even  rats,  "giving  tongue  like 
Big  Ben." 

Devon  and  Somerset  Stag- 
hounds. — When  the  season  opened 
early  in  August  it  was  certainly 
not  an  unmixed  pleasure  to  hunt 
with  this  famous  pack.  The  heat 
was  intense,  and  there  was  little 
or  no  scent.  Things,  however, 
improved  as  time  went  on,  and 
several  excellent  runs  have  taken 
place.  The  hounds  have  now 
practically  finished  their  season 
on  Exmoor,  and  have  moved  off 
to  the  Quantocks  for  a  spell  of 
hunting.  Twenty-five  stags  have 
been  killed  as  we  write. 

Polo.  —  Sir  Humphrey  de 
Trafford  and  Lord  Kensington 
have  gone  to  India  for  polo,  and 
the  former  is  taking  out  thirty 
couples  of  hounds  wherewith  to 
hunt  jackals  in  Behar.  There  has 
always  been  good  sport  with 
hounds  at  Mozufferpore,  where 
for  many  years  Mr.  Rowland 
Hudson  had  a  capital  little  pack. 
The  Poonah  Tournament  has 
again  been  won  by  the  A  team 
of  the  Poonah  Horse,  a  regiment 
which  has  quite  a  long  polo 
history,  and  which  has  always 
been  keen  at  the  game.  The 
writer  recollects  playing  in  a  tour- 
nament with  them  many  years 
ago,  and  the  team  was  then  good 
in  combination,  not  so  common 
then  as  now,  and  very  well 
mounted. 

The  Poonah  Senior  Tourna- 
ment.— There  were  few  entries, 
but  they  were  of  the  best  quality. 
Golconda,  the  winners  at  Banga- 
lore, Poonah  A,  which  had  just 
won  the  Junior  Tournament,  and 
the  Durham  Light  Infantry,  to 
play  for  which  Captain  Wilkinson 
had  come  all  the  way  from  Simla. 
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There  was  a  great  crowd,  everyone, 
from  Lord  and  Lady  Sandhurst 
downwards,  being  present  to  see 
the  first  match.  The  Durhams 
and  Golconda  met  in  the  first 
round,  and  played  a  match  which 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  saw  it.  The  Golconda 
team  had  had  more  practice 
than  their  opponents,  and  were 
better  mounted;  these  two  ad- 
vantages, and  a  most  undoubted 
superiority  in  accuracy  of  aim 
when  within  striking  distance  of 
the  goal,  gave  them  a  victory  by 
four  goals  to  one.  An  enthusiastic 
correspondent  writes  that  Mirza 
Beg,  of  Golconda,  is  one  of  the 
best  forward  players  he  has  ever 
seen.  The  Durhams'  back  play 
was  the  better  of  the  two.  In  the 
last  two  periods  there  was  no 
scoring,  and  the  Durhams  had 
rather  the  upper  hand  owing  to 
the  excellence  of  their  back  play. 
The  play  throughout  was  fast  and 
e.. citing.  The  Golcondas  were  to 
m».et  the  Poonah  Horse  in  the 
fin.il,  and  were  defeated  by  them 
after  a  splendid  game.  The  tac- 
tics of  the  Poonah  horsemen  were 
splendid,  and  having  noted  the 
wonderful  goal-hitting  of  the  Gol- 
condas, never  gave  them  a  chance 
to  get  a  free  shot  at  goal.  The 
Poonah  Horse  Team  were  Duf- 
fadar  Mohamed  AH,  Jemadar  Im- 
tyaz  Khan,  and  Messrs.  Cooper 
and  Raymond. 

Sport  at  the  Universities. — 
"  Noiselessly  falls  the  foot  of 
Time!"  Light  and  Dark  Blues 
have  now  entered  upon  a  fresh 
academical  year.  "  Only  just  " 
though  ;  hence,  as  usual,  few  and 
short  will  be  our  remarks  at  this 
stage.  Events  during  the  Long 
Vacation  have  not  been  altogether 
sunny  and  unclouded ;  indeed,  the 
mortality  has  been  most  marked 
in  University  sporting  circles. 
Gone  alas,  are  the  Hon.  H. 
Howard,  Canon    Lowndes,    Mr. 
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H.  Cross  (Oxford)  and  the  Rev. 
F.  M.  Arnold  (Cambridge),  all 
"wetbobs"  of  renown.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  Messrs.  Howard 
and  Cross  both  fell  at  Khartoum. 
Of  prominent  cricketers,  Mr.  W. 
Hadow  (Oxford)  and  the  Hon. 
W.  Strutt  (Cambridge),  have  also 
solved  the  great  mystery ;  whilst 
Mr.  "  Alan  "  Rotherham,  of  Ox- 
ford Rugby  football  fame,  chose 
to  "  draw  back  the  curtain  "  with 
his  own  hands.  Happily,  there 
is  another  side  to  the  picture. 
The  marriage  of  those  ever  famous 
Cantab  sportsmen,  Messrs.  R.  C. 
Lehmann  and  S.  Palmer  is  fresh 
within  the  memories  of  us  all,  and 
legion  is  the  number  of  lesser  nota- 
bilities who  have  entered  upon  an 
"  engagement "  to  that  end  dur- 
ing the  interim.  From  a  strictly 
titular  point  of  view,  we  can  look 
back  upon  the  Long  Vacation 
with  immense  satisfaction  ;  cham- 
pionship honours  have  been  won 
by  Mr.  B.  H.  Howell  (Cambridge) 
in  sculling ;  by  Messrs.  Parkes 
(Oxford)  and  Fitz  Herbert  (Cam- 
bridge) in  athletics  ;  by  the 
Brothers  Foster  (Oxford)  in 
racquets,  and  the  Brothers 
Doherty  (Cambridge)  in  lawn- 
tennis,  and  by  Mr.  H.  W.  de 
Zoete  (Cambridge)  at  golf.  Out- 
side this,  class  prowess  has  been 
shown  by  Light  and  Dark  Blue 
exponents  galore  in  almost  every 
single  branch  of  sport  and  pas- 
time, far  too  many  to  enumerate. 
So  much  for  retrospect.  Pro- 
spects for  1898-9  are  altogether 
rosy,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  like- 
lihood of  the  Dark  Blues  evincing 
such  overwhelming  superiority  as 
in  1897-8.  As  usual  in  October 
Term,  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest " 
process  is  now  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  the  various  captains,  &c. 
Reserving  critical  comment  till 
next  month,  we  may  add  that  so 
far,  the  outlook  is  satisfactory  in 
all  directions.     Most   representa- 
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tive  combinations  should  be  fully 
as  strong,  if  not  stronger,  than 
those  of  last  year;  in  fact,  the 
Cambridge  Eight  promises  to 
repeat  aquatic  history  of  1870 ! 
Other  items  of  interest  may  be 
very  briefly  vouchsafed.  The 
new  University  Football  Ground 
at  Oxford — adjoining  theO.U.A.C. 
track— is  now  being  utilised  by 
the  representative  teams  under 
both  codes.  When  quite  finished, 
the  Pavilion,  &c,  erected,  it  will 
be  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
most  commodious  grounds  in  the 
kingdom.  The  vexata  quastio  of 
weight  and  hammer  is,  at  last, 
amicably  settled  by  the  O.U.A.C. 
and  C.U.A.C,  to  universal  satis- 
faction. Henceforth  ten  events 
will  figure  in  the  Queen's  Club 
programme,  i.e.,  both  weight  and 
hammer  will  be  retained,  and  a 
half-mile  race  added.  The  latter 
innovation  will  commend  itself  to 
most  men.  Now*  that  the  Ameri- 
can Universities  have  satisfactorily 
cleansed  the  Augean  stable,  several 
international  meetings  will  pro- 
bably be  decided  during  1899. 
Athletic  negotiations  to  that  end 
are  already  being  discussed,  and 
there  is  some  talk  of  aquatic  fray ; 
anyway,  the  present  academical 
year  bids  fair  to  turn  out  a  red- 
letter  one. 

Golf. — One  of  the  busiest  and 
most  successful  seasons  at  St. 
Andrew's  was  brought  to  a  close 
with  a  very  busy  and  successful 
Autumn  Meeting.  The  principle 
of  noblesse obligeis  now  so  thoroughly 
recognised  by  the  Royal  and 
Ancient  Club  that  its  meetings 
are  no  longer  mere  gatherings  for 
pleasure.  Serious  business  falls 
to  be  discussed  and  dealt  with  in 
practical  fashion,  and  with  a  full 
sense  of  responsibility.  On  the 
present  occasion  the  Rules  of  Golf 
Committee  found  itself  confronted 
with  a  long  list  of  conundrums  sent 
in     from     clubs     and    individual 


players  all  over  the  country,  some 
of  them  seriously  intended,  but 
not  a  few  designed  merely  to 
puzzle  the  Committee  or  to  trap 
it.  But  whether  of  the  one  class 
or  the  other,  the  conundrums  were 
duly  considered  by  the  Committee, 
and  a  finding  given  upon  each  and 
published  to  the  world.  At  the 
Club  Meeting  itself  several  im- 
portant business  matters  were 
considered,  notably  the  proposal 
to  institute  a  match  between  teams 
representative  of  England  and 
Scotland.  This  is  a  project  which 
has  long  simmered  in  the  thoughts 
of  golfers.  It  has  been  discussed 
at  many  a  club  ingle,  and  an 
enormous  quantity  of  ink  has  been 
spilt  over  it.  The  Club,  after  due 
discussion,  decided  to  leave  the 
matter  alone,  at  any  rate  for  the 
present.  This  decision,  I  believe, 
was  arrived  at  mainly  owing  to 
practical  difficulties  thought  likely 
to  arise  in  connection  with  the 
selection  of  the  teams,  and  the 
probability  is  that  if  a  clear  way 
out  of  these  difficulties  were  shown 
to  the  Club,  it  would  not  hesitate 
to  undertake  the  match.  In  the 
course  of  the  week  the  Rules  of 
Golf  Committee  held  several  meet- 
ings, at  which  it  engaged  in  the 
important  work  of  the  revision  of 
the  rules  of  the  game. 

When  it  came  to  Medal  Day 
there  was  a  break  in  the  weather. 
Instead  of  clear  skies  and  zephyr 
breezes,  there  was  what  a  lands- 
man, at  any  rate,  would  call  a  gale 
of  wind,  and  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
bringing  into  existence  "  casual 
water  "  in  a  great  many  parts  of 
the  green.  When  Mr.  Wr.  J. 
Mure,  the  new  Captain,  drove  the 
first  ball  from  the  tee,  and  thus 
sealed  his  appointment  to  the 
office,  it  was  one  of  the  wildest 
mornings  seen  at  St.  Andrew's  for 
many  a  day,  and  it  says  a  great 
deal  for  the  vitality  of  the  club, 
and  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Mure, 
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that  a  very  large  gathering  of 
members  turned  out  to  witness 
his  performance.  About  Mr.  Mure 
it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  fact 
that  he  it  was  who  in  1879  reduced 
the  long-standing  record  of  88  for 
the  Medal  Round  set  by  the 
famous  Mr.  George  Glennie.  His 
success  on  that  occasion  won  him 
the  medal,  and  if  Mr.  Mure  be  not 
now  the  golfer  he  was  then,  it  is 
very  satisfactory  to  know  that,  in 
spite  of  wind  and  rain  at  the  recent 
Autumn  Meeting,  he  returned  a 
score  of  89.  Curiously  enough, 
Mr.  Mure's  success  in  1879  was 
scored  on  a  very  stormy  day,  a 
circumstance  which,  taken  along 
with  the  89,  suggests  that  he  is  no 
mere  fine  weather  golfer.  The 
medal  fell  to  Mr.  H.  W.  de  Zoete, 
the  Cambridge  cricketer  and  son 
of  Mr.  Walter  de  Zoete,  who, 
along  with  Mr.  John  Penn,  M.P., 
is  invariably  associated  with  golf 
at  Blackheath.  This  young  gentle- 
man, like  Dandie  Dinmont's 
Mustards  and  Peppers,  has  been 
well  entered,  and  like  these  trusty 
little  companions  he  appears  to 
fear  nothing,  not  even  the  veterans 
and  acknowledged  champions  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  winning  Royal 
and  Ancient  medals.  On  this 
occasion  he  played  a  bold,  confi- 
dent game,  driving  with  the  best 
of  them,  and  approaching  and 
putting  in  the  deadliest  fashion 
possible.  The  weather  did  not 
appear  to  affect  his  play  in  the 
slightest  degree.  While  others 
were  in  despair  and  the  green  was 
being  littered  with  abandoned 
scoring  cards,  he  pegged  away, 
and,  to  the  immense  delight  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  Club,  he 
returned  with  a  score  of  80,  which 
placed  him  easily  first  in  the  list. 
Mr.  F.  G.  Tait  and  Mr.  Balfour- 
Melville  tied  for  second  place  with 
82,  and  in  more  favourable  con- 
ditions as  to  weather  they  played 
off  their    tie,   when    the    former 


won  with  a  score  of  78  for  the 
round.  A  few  days  later  the  St. 
Andrew's  Club,  mostly  composed 
of  local  artizans  and  tradesmen, 
held  a  prize  meeting.  It  is  one 
of  the  strongest  team-playing 
clubs  in  the  country,  and  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  to 
see  whether  the  winning  score 
would  be  better  than  that  of  the 
Royal  and  Ancient.  As  it  turned 
out,  Mr.  Lawrance  Auchterlonie, 
a  member  of  a  famous  golfing 
family,  came  in  first  with  78,  of 
which  36  strokes  were  expended 
in  the  outward  and  42  in  the 
homeward  journey. 

Great  things  were  done  at  the 
Autumn  Meeting  of  the  Royal 
Liverpool  Club.  The  meeting  is 
a  two  days'  affair,  and  is  always 
well  attended  by  the  members.  On 
the  first  day  Mr.  John  Ball,  jun., 
who  is  quite  returned  to  form, 
took  the  first  place  with  76,  or 
two  strokes  above  the  record  of 
the  Championship  Course.  He 
was  followed  by  his  great  rival 
Mr.  Harold  Hilton  with  77,  and 
next  on  the  list  came  Mr.  John 
Graham,  jun.,  who  does  remark- 
able things  in  practice,  but  fails  to 
repeat  them  when  he  is  accom- 
panied by  a  scoring  card.  Mr. 
Graham  illustrated  this  trait  in 
his  golfing  character  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  first  day  by  going 
round  in  73,  and  on  the  second 
day  of  the  meeting  taking  85.  On 
this  day  it  was  Mr.  Hilton's  turn 
to  have  good  fortune,  when  he 
went  round  in  the  record  score  of 
74,  and  beat  Mr.  Ball  by  five 
strokes.  Another  Autumn  Meeting 
which  deserves  a  word  was  that 
of  the  Old  Luffness  Club.  Most 
of  the  strong  players  engaged  in 
it,  and  the  Amateur  Champion, 
Mr.  F.  G.  Tait,  obtained  a  some- 
what easy  victory  with  a  score  of 
79,  which,  considering  the  length 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  course, 
was  an  excellent  performance  even 
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for  him.  The  score  next  to  his 
was  86  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Tristram,  a 
name  familiar  to  Rugby  football 
players  and  followers. 

During  the  month  the  pro- 
fessionals were  by  no  means  idle. 
Vardon,  Taylor,  Braid,  Herd, 
Kirkaldy,  Sayers,  and  the  lesser 
lights,  engaged  in  a  number  of 
single  matches  as  well  as  general 
competitions.  The  most  notable 
of  the  latter  took  place  at  New- 
castle, in  Ireland,  where  the 
County  Down  Club  offered  in 
prizes  no  less  a  sum  than  ^"110. 
The  entrants  engaged  in  the  first 
instance  in  a  score  competition  of 
two  rounds,  and  the  eight  who  did 
best  in  it  formed  a  tournament  and 
played  matches.  In  the  end  Var- 
don literally  ran  away  from  Taylor. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  round  he 
was  actually  eleven  holes  in  front 
of  him,  and  he  won  the  match  by 
twelve  up  and  eleven  to  play. 
By  way  of  compensation  and 
consolation  Taylor  a  few  days 
afterwards  succeeded  in  beating 
Andrew  Kirkaldy  in  a  match  for 
£$o  at  Brancaster.  This  match, 
let  me  add,  was  the  wind-up  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  West  Nor- 
folk Club,  at  which  Mr.  H.  S.  Colt 
won  the  Challenge  Vase. 

Swimming. — The  season  which 
has  just  closed  has  been  a  phenome- 
nal one  in  the  history  of  swim- 
ming, for  not  only  have  records 
hitherto  considered  unassailable 
been  easily  beaten,  but  the  feat 
has  been  accomplished  by  a  man 
who  a  couple  of  years  back  did 
not  seem  likely  to  gain  champion- 
ship honours.  This  is  J.  A.  Jarvis, 
of  Leicester,  who  last  year  won 
the  Mile  International  Champion- 
ship at  the  Diamond  Jubilee  Gala 
of  the  Life  Saving  Society  at  the 
West  India  Docks,  in  compara- 
tively slow  time.  The  Mile 
Championship  is  considered,  and 
rightly  so,  the  Blue  Riband  of 
amateur    swimming.      It    is    the 


oldest  of  the  championship  con- 
tests, and  when  Jarvis  defeated 
such  a  redoubtable  opponent  as 
J.  H.  Tyers,  the  Leicester  swim- 
mer at  once  commenced  to  train 
religiously,  and  so  remarkable  has 
been  his  improvement  in  speed 
and  style  as  to  create  wonder 
among  experts.  In  1877,  Horace 
Davenport,  of  the  Ilex  Club,  who 
won  the  Mile  Championship  six 
times,  the  Long  Distance  Cham- 
pionship thrice,  and  also  the 
Plunging  Championship  thrice, 
covered  a  mile  in  29  min.  25 \  sec, 
and  this  stood  as  a  record  until  the 
year  1892,  when  S.  W.  Greasley, 
who  like  Jarvis  trained  at  Leicester, 
swam  over  in  the  championship 
in  28  min.  i8f  sec.  Yet  this  per- 
formance of  beating  by  over  a 
minute,  a  record  which  had  stood 
for  fifteen  years,  was  eclipsed  in 
1893  by  J.  H.  Tyers,  who  at 
Walsall  won  in  27  min.  2i£  sec. 
Before  he  retired  from  the  amateur 
ranks  Tyers  had  reduced  this  to 
26  min.  46 J  sec,  and  it  was  this 
record  which  J.  A.  Jarvis  trained 
hard  to  back  mark.  That  he  suc- 
ceeded is  evidence  of  his  extra- 
ordinary development  of  speed  in 
a  comparatively  brief  period.  He 
was,  of  course,  not  a  novice,  for  he 
had  won  several  of  the  Midland 
District  and  been  placed  in  some 
of  the  National  Championships, 
yet  when  he  won  the  Mile  last  year 
he  took  32  min.  28f  sec.  to  traverse 
the  distance.  Consequently  his 
great  performance  at  Southport 
this  year  came  as  a  surprise  to  all, 
except  his  immediate  friends,  for 
he  lowered  the  record  to  26  min. 
37  j  sec,  this  being  the  nearest 
approach  ever  made  by  an  amateur 
to  the  professional  and  world's 
record  by  J.  Nuttall,  of  26  min. 
8  sec,  made  at  Hollingworth 
Lake,  Rochdale,  in  his  race  with 
the  American  champion,  J.  L. 
McCusker.  Moreover,  in  this 
race,  on  July   16th,  Jarvis    also 
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created  a  new  Half  Mile  record 
of  12  min.  52  sec.  From  1883  to 
1886  the  best  time  for  the  Half 
Mile  Championship  was  14  min. 
23 J  sec,  by  D.  Ainsworth,  of  the 
Serpentine  Club;  but  in  the  last 
mentioned  year,  H.  C.  Schlotel, 
of  the  Ilex,  put  up  a  new  record  of 
14  min.  17^  sec.  But  when  S. 
W.  Greasley  competed  at  Ex- 
minster  in  1 89 1,  he  was  credited 
with  13  min.  42 §  sec.  Tyers  still 
further  lowered  the  time,  and  when 
Jarvis  smashed  it  this  year  the 
record  was  13  min.  20  sec.  by  J.  H. 
Tyers,  at  Bradford,  in  1895.  As 
a  sprint  swimmer  Jarvis  has  not 
proved  so  fast  as  J.  H.  Derby- 
shire, of  the  Manchester  Osborne, 
but  from  say  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
up  to  five  and  three-quarter  miles 
he  has  no  equal  in  the  amateur 
ranks,  though  P.  H.  Lister,  of 
Manchester,  may  prove  a  formid- 
able rival  next  season.  To  the 
credit  of  Jarvis,  who  swims  at  a 
uniform  pace  throughout  all  his 
races,  now  stands  the  Quarter 
Mile  Salt  Water,  Five  Hundred 
Yards,  Half  Mile,  Mile,  and 
Long  Distance  Championships. 
Reverting  to  Derbyshire,  who 
this  year  lowered  the  Hundred 
Yards  record  to  6o£  sec,  terribly 
close  on  the  old  ideal  of  a  hundred 
in  sixty  seconds,  it  will  perhaps  be 
interesting  to  point  out  the  marked 
improvement  in  short  distance 
speed  rates.  When  the  Champion- 
ship was  instituted  in  1878,  the 


time  occupied  by  the  winner,  J.  S. 
Moore,  of  the  South  East  London 
Club,  was  1  min.  16J  sec. ;  but  the 
time  was  gradually  lowered  until 
J.  Nuttail  won  in  1886-7-8,  he 
creating  three  successive  records 
for  the  race  of  1  min.  94  sec, 
1  min.  7£  sec,  and  1  min.  6£  sec 
Then  in  1892  Tyers  swam  the 
Hundred  in  1  min.  5$  sec,  and  by 
1896  had  reduced  the  time  to 
1  min.  if  sec.  It  was  this  record 
which  Derbyshire  beat  on  July 
9th  last.  In  comparing  the  pre- 
sent rates  of  progression  with 
those  of  the  older  swimmers,  the 
fact  that  the  facilities  for  practice 
nowadays  are  enormously  greater 
than  they  were  ten  years  ago 
must  not  be  overlooked,  for  now 
we  have  a  multitude  of  good  baths 
as  well  as  infinitely  better  styles 
of  swimming  and  systems  of  in- 
struction. 

In  reply  to  enquiry  of  a  corre- 
spondent as  to  a  riding  coat,  we 
consider  perhaps  the"  Equi-pede," 
brought  out  by  Messrs.  Burbury, 
is  the  most  reliable  for  rain  and 
comfort.  It  is  made  of  a  light 
waterproof  cloth  which,  though 
porous,  gives  full  protection 
against  weather.  It  is  very  suit- 
able for  riding,  when  one  can 
buckle  it  over  the  knees  by  a 
neat  contrivance,  and  it  also 
fully  covers  the  saddle  like  a 
military  cloak,  while  for  walking 
it  looks  smart  as  an  ordinary 
covert  coat. 
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Sporting   I  ntelligence. 

[Daring  September— October,  1898.] 


Miss  Russell,  a  great  trotting  brood 
mare,  died  at  the  Wood  burn  Paddocks  in 
America  on  September  20th.  Miss  Russell 
was  foaled  in,  1865,  and  proved  herself  a 
good  trotter,  but  it  was  as  a  matron  that 
she  became  better  known.  As  far  back  as 
1869  she  bred  Nutwood  by  Belmont,  and 
later  produced  the  celebrated  Maud  by 
Harold,  who  for  some  time  held  the  record. 

On  September  23rd  Major  J.  M.  Browne, 
M.F.H.,  died  at  his  residence,  Hall  Court, 
Bromyard,  aged  71  years. 

While  watching  cub-hunting  from  his 
carriage  on  September  23rd,  Mr.  John 
Lawrence,  master  of  the  Llangibby  Fox- 
hounds, who  is  91  years  of  age,  sustained  a 
serious  accident.  The  horse  took  fright  at 
some  pigs  and  bolted,  the  reins  broke  and 
Mr.  Lawrence  was  thrown  out  and  severely 
bruised  and  shaken. 

The  death  occurred  on  September  23rd 
of  Mr.  C.  M.  Tebbutt,  the  Middlesex 
cricketer,  at  the  age  of  59  years.  Mr. 
Tebbutt  was  for  many  years  treasurer  to 
the  Essex  County  Cricket  Club. 

The  sales  of  blood  stock  at  the  First 
October  Meeting  at  Newmarket  opened  on 
Tuesday,  September  27th,  when  the  Yard- 
ley  Stud  yearlings  were  sold  and  also  five 
stallions  from  the  same  establishment.  Of 
the  latter  the  best  price  obtained  was  for 
the  brown  horse  Pioneer,  foaled  1866,  by 
Galopin.  Moorhen  by  Hermit  was  pur- 
chased by  Captain  Machell  for  1,350 
guineas. 

On  September  28th,  Major  Goodwin 
killed  a  salmon  weighing  55$lbs.,  in  the 
Tay.  The  fish  measured  50  inches  long, 
and  30  inches  in  girth,  and  is  reported  to 
be  the  biggest  fish  caught  in  the  river  by  an 
angler  for  many  years. 

At  the  Newmarket  sales  on  September 
29th  a  consignment  of  yearling  fillies  bred 
in  America  was  sold.  The-  animals  were 
sent  over  by  Mr.  B.  Haggin,  and  the  total 
for  forty- two  lots  realised  7,250  guineas, 
giving  an  average  of  172$  guineas.  The 
top  price  was  paid  by  Mr.  Bruce  Seton, 
who  bought  a  filly  by  Sir  Modred — Play- 
thing for  810  guineas. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough's  shooting 
party,  at  Blenheim,  on  October  4th  and 
5th,  consisted  of  seven  guns,  including 
Prince  Frederick  Duleep  Singh,  Sir  Robert 
Gresley,  Mr.  Stephen  Wombell,  Col. 
Harry  Morris,  Mr.  B.  Paget  and  Mr.  E. 
Ponsonby,  killed  320  brace  of  partridge,  and 
a  large  number  of  hares  and  rabbits. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Cottle,  a  prominent  sportsman 
in    the    West,    died    at    Cheltenham    on 


October  12th,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight 
years.  He  was  an  old  supporter  of  Chel- 
tenham Races,  and  a  keen  courser,  having 
kept  greyhounds  over  thirty  years.  In 
1889  he  divided  the  Champion  Stakes  at 
Altcar. 

The  following  are  the  times  and  values 
of  the  Cesarewitch  Stakes  for  several  years 

rst  as  compiled  by  the  Sportsman:  Sir 
Miller's  Chaleureux  (4  yrs.,  7st.  5lb.), 
October  12, 1898, 4  min.  2  sec.,  value  of  the 
stakes,  £945  ;  1897,  Mr.  Jersey's  Merman 
(5  vrs-»  7»t.  5lb.),  3  min.  59  2- 5  sec.,  the 
race  was  worth  £985  ;  in  1896  Mr.  W.  M. 
Low's  St.  Bris  (3  yrs.,  6sL  61b.)  occupied 
4  min.  16  4-5  sec,  the  stakes  amounting  to 
£935.  In  1895,  when  Mr.  C.  J.  Blake's 
Rockdove  (4  yrs.,  6st.  lolb.)  was  successful, 
the  lime  was  4  min.  2  2-5  sec,  the  stakes 
being  represented  by  ,£1,040,  and  in  1894, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  victory  of  Sir  J. 
Blundell  Maple's  Childwick  (4  yrs.  7st.  91b.), 
the  value  was  ;£  1,035,  but  the  race  was  not 
timed,  owing  to  the  fog  and  rain  prevailing 
while  it  was  being  run. 

The  death  of  the  fourth  Marquis  of 
Anglesey  occurred  on  October  13th,  at 
Plas  Newydd,  Anglesea,  in  his  sixty- third 
year.  Although  the  deceased  nobleman 
registered  his  colours  as  Lord  Henry  Paget, 
in  1 86 1,  he  did  not  meet  with  great  success 
on  the  Turf ;  he  was,  however,  a  great  sup- 
porter of  coursing  and  a  member  of  the 
National  Coursing  Club  ;  he  never  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  the  Waterloo  Cup,  but 
his  nomination  won  the  plate  in  1891. 

Mr.  John  Francis  Clark,  the  well-known 
racing  judge,  died  on  October  16th,  at  his 
residence  at  Newmarket  in  his  eighty-third 
year* 

It  is  announced  that  Captain  Greer  has 
sold  Tragedy,  the  dam  of  Wildfowler,  to 
Sir  Tatton  Sykes.  The  price  is  considered 
to  be  the  highest  paid  for  a  brood  mare  in 
Ireland,  certainly  for  many  years  past,  and 
is  stated  by  the  World  to  be  £5,000. 

It  is  reported  from  New  York  that  the 
well-known  sire,  Meddler,  was  sold  by 
auction  on  October  17th  for  49,000  dollars. 
Meddler,  by  St.  Gatien  out  of  Busybody, 
was  at  one  time  owned  by  the  late  Mr. 
Abingdon,  and  was  sold,  after  his  late 
owner's  death,  for  14,500  guineas. 

During  a  visit  to  Sir  George  Wombell 
at  Newburgh  Park  the  latter  end  of  Sep- 
tember, the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Marquis 
of  Londonderry,  Captain  Ronald  Greville, 
and  Mr.  Stephen  Wombell,  killed  210 
partridges  and  other  game,  walking,  in  one 
day. 
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Shooting  at  Elmdon,  Mr.  Bligh's  party 
of  seven  guns  had  fine  sport  in  two  days' 
driving.  The  bag  numbered  936  brace  of 
partridges  and  a  lot  of  other  game. 

The  Earl  of  Ellesmere's  shooting  party 
at  Stetch worth  Park  in  one  day  killed  417 
partridges  besides  other  game. 

Lord  Wimbome's  shooting  party  at  Can- 
ford  Manor,  consisting  of  five  guns,  had 
good  sport,  no  less  than  415  brace  of 
partridges  being  killed  in  one  day  on  the 
Home,  West  Howe,  and  Long  fleet  beats. 

Lord  Hare  wood's  shooting  party  at  Hare- 
wood  House,  bagged  323  partridges  and  41 
hares  in  one  and  a  half  days.  Five  guns 
were  out  on  the  whole  day  and  three  guns 
on  the  half  day. 

Shooting  over  Sir  Robert  Affleck's  estate 
at  Dalham  during  the  first  week  of  October, 
Mr.  James  Russel  and  party  bagged  1,625 
partridges  in  three  days. 

Sir  Greville  Smythe  has  enjoyed  good 
sport  in  the  Brodrick  Castle  Forest.  Up 
to  the  end  of  September  thirteen  stags  had 
fallen  to  Sir  Greville's  rifle,  of  these,  three 
were  imperials,  weighing  up  to  20  J  St.,  and 
three  royals  reaching  up  to  2oJst. 

The  deer  stalking  season  in  the  Drum- 
ruinie  Forest,   Ross-shire,  has  been  very 


successful,  40  stags  having  been  killed 
including  a  Royal  weighing  I7st.  I  lib. 
clean.  The  average  weight  of  the  40  stags 
was  I4st.  iolb.  clean. 

Twenty-nine  stags,  averaging  I2st.  lib., 
were  killed  in  the  Torridon  Forest,  Ross- 
shire,  during  the  season. 

A  good  story  is  told  by  Lord  Rook  wood, 
belter  known  as  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson, 
when  Master  of  the  Essex  Foxhounds,  re- 
calling his  first  meeting  with  Anthony 
Trollope,  the  novelist,  in  the  hunting  field. 
Jumping  out  of  covert  he  saw  a  man  lying 
in  a  ditch.  Having  pulled  up  he  asked 
whether  he  could  be  of  any  help.  A  grizzly 
head,  which  he  recognised  as  belonging  to 
the  celebrated  novelist,  replied,  "  No, 
thank  you,  don't  want  your  help.  I'm 
quite  happy.  I  think  now  I  know  the 
depth  of  every  ditch  in  Essex." 

The  considerable  number  of  salmon 
caught  in  the  Spey  this  season  included  a 
thirty- pounder  killed  by  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  Gordon. 

A  fine  salmon  of  thirty  pounds  has  been 
killed  in  the  Lyon  by  Mr.  Underwood. 
This  is  reputed  to  be  the  heaviest  fish  ever 
taken  so  high  up  the  river,  and  the  capture 
was  effected  in  the  moonlight  after  two 
hours'  work. 


TURF. 

MANCHESTER.— September 

Meeting. 

September  22nd. — The  Autumn  Breeders' 
Foal   Plate  of  890  sovs.,  for  two- 
year-olds  ;  five  furlongs. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Larnach's  br.  f.  Victoria 
May,  by  St.  Simon — Hampton 

Rose,  9st.  2lb J.  Watts     1 

Mr.  Fairie's  br.  c.  Galliot,  o,st.  lib. 

Allsopp    2 
Mr.   L.  Brassey's  b.  f.   Umbrosia, 

8st.  9lb  (3lb.)  Bradford     3 

5  to  I  agst.  Victoria  May. 
The   De   Trafford    Handicap   of   437 

sovs.  ;  one  mile  and  a  half. 
Mr.  G.   H.  Plummer's  b.  f.  Car- 
natum,  by  Bread  Knife — Carna- 
tion, 4yrs.,  7st.  7lb.  ...Harrison     1 
Mr.  Jersey's  ch.  f.  Dancing  Wave, 

4  yrs.,  7st.  lib Purkis     2 

Mr.   E.  J.   Percy's   b.  h.  Harvest 
Money,  5  yrs.,  7st.  91b. 

O.  Madden    3 
7  to  2  agst.  Ca  mat  urn. 
September  23rd. — The  September  Handi- 
cap of  435  sovs.  ;  five  furlongs. 
Mr.  H.  Chaplin's  b.  f.  Yester  Year, 
by    Melanion  —  Yesterling,     3 
yrs.,  6st.  8lb Purkis     1 


Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild's  ch.  g. 
Fosco,  5  yrs. ,  9st T.  Loates    2 

Mr.  W.  Mill's  ch.  m.  Othery,  5 

yrs.,  8st.  41b Rawlinson    3 

7  to  1  agst.  Yester  Year. 

The  Lancaster  Nursery  Handicap 
Plate  of  437  sovs.,  lor  two-year- 
olds  ;  five  furlongs. 

Mr.  P.  Lorillard's  ch.  f.  Myakka, 
by  Sensation — Magnet,  7st.  51b. 

Sloan     1 

Mr.  Arthur  James'  b.  f.  Fascina- 
tion, 8st.  71b O,  Madden    2 

Mr.  P.  Torterolo's  b.  or  ch.  f.  La 
Uruguaya,  6st.  131b.  ...Torterolo    3 
9  to  2  agst.  Myakka. 

The  Palatine  Plate  of  1,200  sovs.,  for 
three-year-olds ;  one  mile. 

Sir  J.  Blundell  Maple's  b.  f.  Nun 
Nicer,  by  Common— Priestess, 
9st.  5lb M.  Cannon     1 

Mr.  C.  J.  Cunningham's  ch.  c. 
Dermot  Asthore,  8st.  I2lb.  Black    2 

Mr.  J.  Lowther's  b.  c.  Royal  War- 
den, 8st.  5lb.  .~ S.  Loates    3 

7  to  2  on  Nun  Nicer. 

The  Michaelmas  Plate  of  493  sovs.,  for 
two-year-olds ;  rive  furlongs. 

Mr.  Vyner's  ch.  f.  Veroscope,  by 
Hagioscope — Queen  of  Hearts, 
8st.9lb Black     1 
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Mr.  J.  Snarry's  b.  or  br.  f.  Model 

Agnes,  8st.  131b.   ...F.  W.  Lane    2 
Mr.    Wallace    Johnstone's    b.    c. 

Harrow,  8st.  131b.  J.  Watts    3 

3  to  1  agst.  Veroscope. 
September    24th. —The    Prince    Edward 
Handicap  of  1,820  sovs.  ;  1  mile. 
Mr.  H.  C.  White's  ch.  m.  Georgic, 
by    Clan    Stewart  —  Mirzapore, 

6  yrs.,  7st.  4lb Chandley     1 

Mr.  Jersey's  ch.  h.  Gazetteer,  aged, 

7st.  131b C.  Wood    2 

Mr.    A.    Belmont's  ch.   c.    Bride- 
groom II.,  3  yrs.,  7st.  ojb. 

T.  Loates    3 
100  to  12  agst.  Georgic. 

NEWMARKET.— First  October 
Meeting. 
September  27th. — The  Buckenham  Stakes 
of   300  sovs.  each,   two-year-olds ; 
T.Y.C.  (five  furlongs  142  yards). 
Duke  of  Westminster's  b.  f.  Princess 
Mary,  by  Bend  Or— St.   Mary, 

8st.  1 1  lb. M.  Cannon     1 

Mr.  E.  Cassel's  b.  f.  St.  Estelle, 

8st.  nib S.  Loates    2 

Prince    Soltykoffs  b.   c.     Airolo, 

9st C.  Wood     3 

9  to  4  agst.  Princess  Mary. 
The  Twentieth  Great  Foal  Stakes  of 
925  sovs.,  A.F.  (one  mile  two  fur- 
longs, straight). 
Duke  of  Westminster's  br.  c.  Batt, 
by  Sheen — Vampire,  8st.  91b. 

M.  Cannon     1 
Mr.    Douglas   Baird's  b.   c   Brio, 

7st.  131b O.  Madden    2 

Mr.    J.    H.    Houldsworth's  b.    c. 

Locarno,  8st.  I2lb Allsopp     3 

6  to  I  on  Batt. 
The  Granby  Plate  of  300  sovs.,  Peel 

Course ;   six  furlongs. 
Mr.    P.    Lorillard's    b.   or  br.   c. 
Dominie    II.,    by    Sensation — 

Dolores,  9st.  2lb Sloan     1 

Captain  Laing'sbr.  c.  Footpad  II., 

9st.  61b Bradford     2 

Duke  of  Devonshire's  b.  Filly  by 
Morion — Lady  Yardley,  8st.  2lb. 

O.  Madden     3 
15  to  8  agst.  Dominie  II. 
The   Forty- Ninth    Triennial   Produce 
Stakes  of  10  sovs.  each,  h.  ft.,  with 
300  sovs.  added,  T.M.M.  (one  mile 
seven  furlongs  203  yards). 
Prince  Soltykoffs  b.  c.  Tarbolton, 
by  Ayrshire— Radiancy,  9st. 

M.  Cannon     1 
Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild's  b.  f. 
Morissia,  8st.  1  lib.  ...T.  Loates    2 
6  to  5  on  Tarbolton. 
September  28th. — The  Newmarket  October 
Welter  Handicap  of  500  sovs.,  R.M. 
(one  mile  eleven  yards). 
Mr.  P.  Lorillard's  b.  c.  Elfin,  by 
Sensation — Equality,  3  yrs.,  9st. 

Sloan     1 


Mr.  W.  E.  Oakeley's  br.  g.  Peace 

and  Plenty,  3  yrs.,  7st.  81b. 

Allsopp    2 
Duke  of  Westminster's  b.  c.   Cal- 

veley,   3   yrs.,    8st.    13IK   (4IK 

extra)    M.  Cannon     3 

9  to  4  agst.  Elfin. 
The  Great  Eastern  Railway  Handicap, 

a  sweepstakes  of  IO  sovs.  each  for 

starters,   with  500  added ;    Brethy 

Stakes  Course,  six  furlongs. 
Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild's  ch.  g. 

Fosco,      by     Juggler  —  Merne 

Lassie,  5  yrs.,  8st.  71b. 

T.  Loates     1 
Mr.    Theobald's    b.   c.    Ardeshir, 

4yrs.,7st.  iolb. O.  Madden     2 

Lord  Howe's  ch.h.  High  Treasurer, 

5  yrs.,  6st.  81b Weatherall     3 

9  to  4  agst.  Fosco. 
The  Fiftieth  Triennial  Produce  Stakes 

of  10  sovs.   each,  h.  ft.,  with  300 

sovs.     added,   for    three-year-olds; 

A.  F.  (one  mile  two  furlongs). 
Sir  J.  Millers  b.  c.  Galashiels,  by 

Galopin — Thebais,  9st.    ..  Sloan     1 
Mr.  F.  V.  Gooch's  ch.  c  Lipsalve, 

8st.  7lb O.  Madden     2 

Lord    Durham's   b.    c.  Sherburn, 

9st.  31b Rickaby     3 

9  to  4  agst.  Galashiels. 

September  29th.— The  Jockey  Club  Stakes 

of  8,883  sovs*  5  A.  F.  (one  mile  two 

furlongs). 
Mr.  C.  D.  Rose's  ch.  c  Cyllcne, 

by  Bona  Vista — Arcadia,  3  yrs.. 

9st.  lib S.  Loates     I 

Lord   Rosebery's  b.  c.  Velasquez, 

4  yrs.,  9st.  131b C.  Wood     2 

Lord  Rosebery's  b.  f.  Chelandrv, 

4  yrs.,  9st.  4lb F.  Rickaby     3 

5  to  2  agst.  Cyllene. 

The  Fifty-first  Triennial  Produce 
Stakes  of  10  sovs.  each,  h.  ft.,  with 
300  sovs.  added,  for  two-year-olds  ; 
T.Y.C. 

Mr*.  A.  James's  ch.  f.  Aboyne,  by 
Hampton — Marven,  8st.  nib. 

O.  Madden     1 

Mr.  C.  D.  Rose's  b.  f.  Santa  Paula, 
8st.  nib S.  Loates     2 

Mr.  L.  Brassey's  b.  f.  Palmira,  8st. 
1  lib Bradfoid     3 

6  to  4  agst.  Aboyne. 

September  30th.  —The  Rous  Memorial 
Stakes  of  15  sovs.  each,  10  ft.  or  5 
sovs.  entrance  only  if  declared,  with 
400  sovs.  added  for  twu-year-olds ; 
Rous  Course,  five  furlongs. 

Sir  R.  Waldie  Griffith's  br.  f. 
Landrail,  by  St.  Serf— Thistle- 
field,  9st Sloan     I 

Mr.  F.  Alexander's  b.  f.  Quassia, 
Sst.  iolb M.  Cannon     2 

Mr.    Wallace    Johnstone's    b.    f. 
Canobie  Lea,  8st.  7lb.  ...Allsopp     3 
5  to  2  agst.  Landrail. 
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The  Newmarket  St.  Leger  Stakes  of 
not  less  than  500  so  vs.,  for  three- 
year-olds  ;  last  mile  and  three- 
quarters  of  the  Cesarewitch  Course. 

Sir  J.  Miller's  b.  c.  Galashiels,  by 
Galopin — Thebais,  8st.  lolb. 

Sloan    I 

Duke  of  Westminster's  b.  c  Collar, 
9st.  lib M.  Cannon    2 

Mr.    J.    H.    Houldsworth's   b.   c. 

Greenan,  8st.  iolb Allsopp    3 

7  to  4  agst.  Galashiels. 

NOTTINGHAM.— Autumn 
Meeting. 

October  3rd. — The  Nottingham  Handicap 
°f  535  sovs.,  one  mile  and  a  half  and  ' 
a  few  yards. 

Mr.  Jersey's  ch.  f.  Dancing  Wave, 
by  Ocean  Wave — Dance,  4  yrs., 
7st.  I2lb Sloan    1 

Mr.  Vale's  b.  f.  Prosperous,  4  yrs., 
8st.  1  lib.    Allsopp    2 

Mr.  P.  H.  Osborne's  b.  m.  Acmena, 

aged,  9>t Bradford    3 

9  to  4  agst.  Dancing  Wave. 

LEICESTER.— October  Meeting. 

October  6th.— The  Leicestershire  October 
Handicap  Plate  of  284  sovs. ;  the 
Straight  Mile. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Clayton's  b.  m.  Kendal 
Queen,  by  Kendal — Tournure, 
6  yrs.,  7st.  131b O.  Madden     I 

Mr.   E.  C.  Irish's  ch.  c.  Zethos, 

3  yrs.,  7st.  71b. F.  Finlay    2 

Mr.  A.  Day's  b.  or  br.  h.  Florist, 

S  yrs.,  7st.  51b.  (car.  7st.  6lb.) 

T.  Loates    3 
11  to  10  agst.  Kendal  Queen. 

KEMPTON  PARK.— October 
Meeting. 

October  7th. —  The  Richmond  Plate  (Mid- 
weight  Handicap)  of  440  sovs.  ;  one 
mile  and  a  half. 
Sir  J.  Thursby's  br.  c.  Trevor,  by 
Juggler— Chevrette,  4  yrs.,  7st. 

3lb Purkis     I 

Mr.  H.  I.  Higham's  ch.  c.  Foston, 

4  yrs.,  8st.  2lb T.  Weldon    2 

Mr.    Dobell's  b.   h.   The  Quack, 

5  yrs.,  8st.  51b T.  Loates    3 

100  to  30  agst.  Trevor. 
The  Imperial  Produce  Stakes  of  2,569 

sovs.,  for  two-year-olds;  six  furlongs, 

on  the  Straight  Course. 
Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild's  b.  c.  St. 

Gris,  by  Galopin — Isabel,   9st. 

5lb T.  Loates     1 

Duke  of  Westminster's  b.  c.  Flying 

Fox,  9st.  iolb M.  Cannon    2 

Mr.  Arthur  James'  b.  f.  Fascination, 

9st.  71b. J.  Watts    3 

3  to  I  agst.  St.  Gris. 
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October  8th.— The  Duke  of  York  Stakes 
(Handicap)  of  1,740  sovs. ;  44  Jubi- 
lee "  Course  (one  mile). 
Colonel  A.   Paget's  bl.  or  br.  f. 
Sirenia,    by     Gallinule  —  Con- 
cussion, 3  yrs.,  6st.  8lb.  (car.  6st. 

9lb.)  H.  Chapman     I 

Mr.  A.  Bailey's  ch.  c.  Mount 
Prospect,  4  yrs.,  7st.  lib. 

J.  T.  Sloan    2 
Mr.  Jersey's  ch.  h.  Gazetteer,  aged, 

7st.  9lb C.  Wood    3 

30  to  1  agst  Sirenia. 

The  Kempton  Park  Nursery  Handicap 
Plate  of  435  sovs. ;  six  furlongs,  on 
the  Straight  Course. 
Mr.  H.  J.  King's  b.  f.  Schoolgirl, 
by  Orion— Schoolbook,  8st. 

Sloan     I 
Mr.  T.  Cannon's  b.  c.  Melampus, 
8st.  31b.  (car.  8st.  51b.) 

M.  Cannon    2 
Mr.   E.  J.   Percy's  br.    Filly    by 
Ralph  Neville— Wasp,  8st.  2lb. 

O.  Madden     3 
5  to  2  agst.  Schoolgirl. 

NEWMARKET.— Second  October 
Meeting. 

October  nth.  -The  Newmarket  Oaks  of 
not  less  than  500  sovs.  ;  for  three- 
year-old  fillies  ;  T.M.M.  (one  mile 
seven  furlongs  203  yards). 

Sir  R.  Waldie  Griffith's  br.  f.  St. 
la,  by  St.  Serf—  Berngaria,  8st. 
iolb Sloan     1 

Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild's  b.  f.  Pie 
Powder,  8st.  51b T.  Loates    2 

Duke    of    Westminster's    ch.     f. 

Orpah,  8st  iolb. M.  Cannon    3 

4  to  1  agst.  St.  la. 

The  CI  ear  we  11  Stakes  of  747  sovs.,  for 
two-year-olds  ;  T.Y.C.  (five  furlongs 
140  yards). 

Lord  William  Beresford's  ch.  c 
Caiman,  by  Locohatchee  — 
Happy  Day,  8st.  iolb Sloan     1 

Mr.  Fairie's  br.  c.  Galliot,  9st.  2 lb. 

Allsopp    2 

Mr.  Wallace  Johnstone's  b.  g.  Dr. 

Nikola,  8st.  7lb C.  Wood     3 

9  to  2  agst.  Caiman. 

The  Champion  Stakes  of  885  sovs.  ; 

A.F.  (one  mile  and  two  furlongs, 

straight). 
Lord  Kosebery's  b.  c.  Velasquez, 

by  Donovan — Vista,  4  yrs. ,  9st. 

G  Wood     I 
Mr.  L.  Brassey'sb.  h.  Bay  Ronald, 

5yrs.,  9st Bradford    2 

Mr.  L.  Brassey's  Goblin,  3  yrs., 

8st.  51b Newton    3 

11  to  4  on  Velasquez. 

30 
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October  1 2th. —The  Cesare witch  Stakes  of 

945  sovs.  ;  two  miles  two  furlongs 

35  yards. 
Sir  J.  Millers  b.  c.  Chaleureux,  by 

Goodfellow— L'Ete,  4  yrs.,  7st. 

5lb O.  Madden     1 

Sir    R.    Waldie    Griffith's    b.    f. 

Asterie,  4  yrs.,  7st.  3ID. 

J.  Sloan    2 
Mr.  Jersey's  ch.  h.  Merman,  6 yrs., 

8st.  5lb M.  Cannon    3 

75  to  20  agst.  Chaleureux. 
The  Second  October  Nursery  Stakes, 

for  two-year-olds  ;  Rous  Course,  five 

furlongs. 
Mr.  J.  Snarry's  b.  or  br.  f.  Model 

Agnes,  by  Or  me — Musley  Maid, 

8st.  9lb F.W.Lane     1 

Mr.  J.    H.  Houldsworth's  ch.   f. 

Sumac,  7st.  lib.    ...A.  W.  Pratt     2 
Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild's  b.  f. 

Rosana,  8st.  91b T.  Loates    3 

100  to  8  agst.  Model  Agnes. 
October  13th.— The  Lowther  Stakes  of  470 

sovs.  ;  A.F.  (one  mile  two  furlongs). 
Prince  SoltykofVs  b.  c.  Ninus,  by 

Sheen — Nina,  3  yrs.,  8st.  I2lb. 

C.  Wood     1 
Duke  of  Westminster's  br.  c.  Batt, 

3  yrs.,  8st.  7lb M.  Cannon    2 

Mr.  L.  Brassey's  b.  h.  Bay  Ronald, 

5  yrs.,  9st.  iolb Bradford    3 

1 1  to  4  agst.  Ninus. 
October  14th.— The  Middle  Park  Plate  of 
2,375  sovs.  for  two-year-olds ;  Bretby 
Slakes  Course  (6  furlongs). 
Lord  W.  Beresford's  ch.  c.  Caiman, 
by  Locohatchee  —  Happy  Day 

(bred  in  U. S. A. )  9st   Sloan     1 

Duke  of  Westminster's  b.  c  Flying 

Fox,  9st.  31b M.  Cannon    2 

Mr.  R.  Devereux's  b.  f.  Galopin 
Lassie,  8st.  1 1  lb. . . . . .  .T.  Weldon    3 

7  to  4  agst.  Caiman. 

GATWICK.— October  Meeting. 

October  18th. — The  Surrey  ITursery  Han- 
dicap of  435  sovs.  ;  5  furlongs. 

Marquis  di  Serramezzana's  ch.  f. 
Musetta,  by  St.  Angelo — Mirror, 
8st.  7lb T.  Loates    1 

Captain  M.  A.  Laing's  br.  c.  Foot- 
pad II.,  8st.  I2lb Bradford    2 

Mr.  C.  S.  Newton's  ch.  c.  Lord 

Earnest  7st.  81b Segrott    3 

5  to  1  agst.  Musetta. 
October     20th.  —  The    Gatwick    (Mid- 
weight)  Handicap    of   825    sovs.  ; 
one  mile  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Jersey's  ch.  c.  Brayhead,  by 
Arklow — Contour,  4  yrs.,  8st. 
81b M.Cannon     1 

Mr.  H.  I.  Hig ham's  ch.  c  Foston, 

4  yrs.,  7st.  I2lb Allsopp    2 

Mr.  J.  Miller's  b.  c.  Invincible  II., 

3  yrs.,  8st.  4lb O.  Madden     3 

5  to  2  agst.  Brayhead. 


NEWCASTLE    AND    GOSFORTH 
PARK  MEETING. 

October    18th.— The    Meldon    Handicap 
Plate  of  100  sovs.  ;  5  furlongs. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Lee's  ch.  h.  Royal  Flash, 
by  Favo— Flush,  5  yrs.,  ost. 

H.  Calcy     I 
Mr.  W.  Sanderson's  b.  c.  Reaper, 

3  yrs.,  8st Harrison    2 

Mr.  Vyner's  br.  h.  Cunctator,  aged, 
9st.  2lb Black    3 

SANDOWN    PARK   CLUB.— Autumh 

Meeting. 

October  20th.— The  Twentieth  Year  of  the 
Great  Sapling  Plate  of  839    sovs. 
for  two-year-olds ;  5  furlongs. 
Mr.  P.  Lorillard's  ch.  f.  Myakka, 
by  Sensation  —  Magnette,    $st. 

7lb Sloan    t 

Mr.  D.  J.  Jardine's  b.  c.  Colt  by 
Prism— Heartsease,  8st  91b. 

O.  Madden    t 
Mr.  T.  R.  Dewar's  b.  c.  Fifeshire, 

9st Bradford     3 

1 1  to  8  agst.  Myakka. 

The  Sandown  Foal  Stakes  of  2,000 
sovs.  for  three-year-olds ;  Eclipse 
Stakes  Course,  about  one  mile  and 
a  quarter. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Rose's  ch.  c.  Cyllene, 
by  Bona  Vista — Arcadia,  iost. 

M.  Cannon     1 

Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild'a  b.  f.  Pie 

Powder,  8s t.  11  lb T.  Loates    2 

33  to  1  on  Cyllene. 

The  Orleans  Nursery  Handicap  of  465 

sovs.  ;  5  furlongs. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Millerrs  b.  f.  Patching, 

by  Kendal— Lucy  Ashton,  6sl 

13IK  (car.  7st.)  H.  Jones     1 

Mr.  Preston's  b.  or  br.  f.  Ortrud, 

7*t.  7lb O.  Madden    2 

Mr.  F.  Hardy's  ch.  g.  Biddo,  7st. 

3lb Purkis    3 

100  to  7  agst.  Patching. 

The  Temple  Handicap  of  282  sovs. ; 

5  furlongs. 
Mr.  Maguire's  b.  or  br.  g.  Filas- 

sier,  by  Hackler — Lady  Gough, 

5  yrs.,  ost.  (7lb.  ex.)  ...Bradford     I 
Mr.   D.   Seymour's    b.   f.     Rosey 

O'More,  3  yrs.,  7st.  11  lb.  Sloan    2 
Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild's  h.  f. 

Allegro,  3  yrs.,  8st  31b. 

T.  Loates    3 
100  to  6  agst.  Filassier. 

TENNIS. 

October  191I1. — At  Princes  Club,  Brighton, 
P.  Latham  v.  T.  Pettit ;  former  won 
by  7  sets  to  o,  and  retains  the  Cham- 
pionship of  the  World. 


E.    BROWN   &  SON'S 

7,  GABBICE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C., 

and  26,  RUE  BEROERE,  PARIS, 

Boot 
Preparations 


MRLT0HI1N  BLACKIRG 

(At  used  in  the  Royal  Household) 

Renders  the  Boots  Soft,  Durable, 

and  Waterproof. 


SOLO  EVERYWHERE. 


ROYAL  LUTET1AM  CREAM. 

The  best  for  Cleaning  and 
Polishing  Russian  and  Brown 
Leather  Tennis  Shoes,  Polo 
Boots,  &c 


0^ 

%       DECUtCHt        * 


HOHPARBIL  DR  GUICHB 

Parisian  Polish 
For   Varnishing    Boots   and 
Shoes,   is   more   elastic  and 
easier  to  use  than  any  other. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS 

The  Imperial  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd., 

fires. 

1,  old  broad  street,  &  22.  pall  mall,  london. 

ESTABLISHED    180s! 

Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.        Paid-up  Capital,  £300,000. 

Invested  Assets  (Capital  and  Reserves),  over  £1,500,000. 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  this  Institution  are: — Moderate  Rates;  Undoubted 
Security;  Pbompt  and  Liberal  Settlement  op  Claims.  Steam  Thrashing  Machines  allowed 
without  extra  charge.  Loss  and  Damage  from  Explosion  of  Gas  and  Lightning  made  good.  Appli- 
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Mr.  William  Hew  Dunn. 


The  Craven  Hunt,  at  present 
claiming  as  its  master  the  gentle- 
man whose  portrait  appears  on 
the  opposite  page,  has  a  some- 
what long  history,  as  the  land 
within  its  boundaries  has  been 
hunted  over  by  one  pack  and 
another  for  nearly  a  couple  of 
centuries.  The  Lords  Craven 
formerly  kept  hounds  ;  Mr. 
Dundas  also  held  the  reins 
of  office  ;  while  at  different 
times  the  Craven  Hunt  has 
had  for  its  masters  such  noted 
sportsmen   as  Mr.   John    Warde, 

vol.  lxx. — no.  466. 


Mr.  Frederick  Villebois  (brother 
to  Mr.  John  Truman  Ville- 
bois) and.  Mr.  Thomas  Smith 
(author  of  "  Extracts  from  the 
Diary  of  a  Huntsman,"  and  "Life 
of  a  Fox  ").  Mr.  Dunn  is  among 
the  masters  who  have  returned 
to  power  with  the  same  pack, 
as  in  1878  he  hunted  the  Craven 
country  for  a  couple  of  seasons, 
conjointly  with  Mr.  G.  S.  Willes; 
the  latter  gentleman  on  giving  up 
the  country,  sold  his  hounds  to 
Mr.  Coupland,  who  had  taken 
the      Quorn.        Mr.      Randolph 
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Wemyss  hunted  the  country  for 
one  season,  and  then  came  Sir 
Richard  Sutton,  son  of  the  Sir 
Richard  who  ruled  the  Quorn  in 
such  princely  fashion.  On  his 
retirement  Major  Ricardo  had  a 
five  years'  experience  of  master- 
ship ;  Mr.  E.  R.  Portal  was  for 
three  seasons  at  the  head  of  the 
Craven ;  and  then,  in  response  to 
the  expressed  wish  of  the  country, 
Mr.  Dunn  came  out  of  his  retire- 
ment and  took  the  Craven  single- 
handed.  He  engaged  as  hunts- 
man, Wilson,  from  the  Bicester, 
who  has  been  successful  in  show- 
ing good  sport  over  what  is  not 
on  the  whole  a  very  good  scenting 
country.  An  indifferent  scent, 
however,  is  not  the  only  difficulty 
against  which  a  Craven  master 
has  to  contend.  The  farmers  are 
almost  to  a  man  good  sportsmen 
and  supporters  of  Mr.  Dunn,  but 
those  who  have  known  the  country 
in  past  years  are  aware  that  at 
the  present  day  shooting  interests 
are  considerably  stronger  than 
they  once  were,  so  that  although 
the  Craven  country  may  be  said 
to  hold  a  fair  stock  of  foxes,  there 
are  a  few  places  where  they  are 
overmatched  by  the  superior 
numbers  of  pheasants,  while  in 
Mr.  Dunn's  Hunt  there  are  some 
coverts  which  are  not  open  to  him 
until  Christmas  time.  This,  of 
course,  adds  considerably  to  the 
difficulty  of  hunting  a  country; 
but  it  is  a  difficulty  which  is  not 
confined  to  the  Craven. 

In  Mr.  Dunn  the  Hunt  has  a 
county  man  at  its  head,  a  circum- 
stance which  is  of  great  advan- 


tage. Mr.  W.  H.  Dunn  is  son 
of  the  late  Major-Gen.  Dunn, 
of  Ingle  wood  and  Wallingtons, 
Berkshire,  the  latter  seat  being 
the  residence  of  the  subject  of 
these  lines,  who  in  one  way  and 
another  leads  a  busy  life.  Mr. 
Dunn  is  a  County  Councillor  for 
Berks,  and  so  willing  are  people 
that  he  should  watch  over  their 
interests,  as  only  a  country  gentle- 
man can,  that  he  has  never  been 
opposed.  He  is  also  Chairman  of 
the  Technical  Education  Scheme 
for  the  County,  a  post  which  neces- 
sitates no  little  time  being  devoted 
to  it.  As  a  breeder  of  Shorthorns, 
too,  Mr.  Dunn  has  been  well 
known  for  a  number  of  years, 
while  his  interest  in  agriculture 
is  made  manifest  by  the  fact  of 
his  having  the  home  farm  in  his 
own  hands,  so  that  he,  like  other 
farmers  who  come  out,  have  crops 
to  be  ridden  over,  fences  to 
be  gapped,  and  gates  to  be  left 
open.  At  the  last  Peterborough 
Show  it  will  be  remembered  Mr. 
Dunn  was  one  of  the  judges  of 
foxhounds,  while  he  is  also  on 
the  Council  of  the  Hunters*  Im- 
provement Society.  It  will  there- 
fore be  seen  that  Mr.  Dunn  is 
no  one  subject  man,  but  lives  the 
life  of  a  true  country  gentleman, 
and  while  indulging  in  those 
sports  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed  from  boyhood,  does 
not  neglect  those  more  important 
matters  which  are  of  service  to 
the  community — in  fact  he  acts 
up  to  the  theory  that  the  posses- 
sion of  land,  if  it  has  its  rights, 
also  involves  its  obligations. 
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The  Etiquette  of  Hunting. 


You  ask  me  for  an  article  on  this 
subject,  but  is  not  etiquette  the 
ruling  idea  of  hunting?  Is  not 
hunting  in  a  very  great  degree 
governed  by  unwritten  laws  which 
without  any  stretch  of  imagination 
may  be  called  etiquette  ?  The 
right  or  the  wrong  thing  to  do  in 
the  hunting-field,  and  out  of  it, 
will  not  be  found  written  in  text 
books.  It  must  emanate  from  our 
innate  ideas  of  what  ought  to  be 
done,  and  what  we  ought  to  avoid. 
The  best  styles,  the  most  worthy 
examples,  the  highest  ideas,  have 
to  be  picked  up  and  cherished,  and 
even  then  that  touchy  young  lady, 
Miss  Manners,  may  not  be  satis- 
fied, and  that  never-to-be-denied 
accompaniment  of  her  presence, 
etiquette,  may  frown  upon  and  dis- 
tress you. 

We  will  imagine  that  you  come 
fresh  into  a  country,  or  have  been 
abroad  for  several  years,  or  are 
just  entering  on  your  career  of 
hunting,  in  each  such  case  your 
mind  is  troubled  about  what  is 
the  right  thing  to  do  from  the 
time  you  get  up  in  the  morning 
until  you  jog  wearily  home.  If 
you  are  a  wise  man  you  will 
ponder  on  these  matters,  and  if 
you  cannot  satisfy  yourself  thus, 
you  will  condescend  to  take  advice 
of  whomever  you  think  most 
worthy  to  give  it — or  perhaps  you 
will  prefer  to  pitch  upon  the  ex- 
ample of  him  or  her  that  best 
portrays  the  style  or  action  you 
may  most  aptly  follow. 

Having  done  this,  you  will 
adopt  some  precepts  in  which  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  word 
"Don't"  will  be  the  most  promi- 
nent— thus : 

Don't  go  to  a  poor  tradesman 
for  your  hunting  toggery. 

Don't  wear  long  spurs  with  sharp 
rowels. 


Don't  talk  loud  at  the  covert 
side. 

Don't  ride  a  kicking  horse  in  a 
crowd. 

Don't  wear  the  hunt  button  or 
uniform  without  first  consulting 
the  secretary  or  master,  or  both. 

Don't  go  into  a  covert  that  is 
being  drawn,  unless  it  is  a  big 
one,  and  then,  if  you  don't  mind 
boggy  rides,  you  are  better  in- 
side than  galloping  round  outside. 

Don't  speak  to  the  huntsman, 
except  at  the  meet,  or  at  the  end 
of  the  day. 

Don't  jump  big  places  unneces- 
sarily, or  when  hounds  are  not 
running. 

Don't  let  a  gate  slam  in  the 
next  comer's  face. 

Don't  gallop  past  people  in  a 
muddy  lane,  unless  there  is  neces- 
sity for  it. 

Don't  speak  to  a  lady  unless  you 
have  been  introduced  to  her,  or 
she  speaks  to  you  first. 

Don't  push  a  blown  horse. 

Don't  hit  a  horse  over  the  head, 
unless  he  is  in  the  act  of  rearing. 

Don't  blaspheme  the  farmers. 

Don't  talk  scandal. 

Don't  holloa,  unless  the  circum- 
stances of  the  sport  call  for  it. 

Don't  appear  too  often  in  mufti. 

Don't  smoke  a  pipe,  unless  on 
the  way  home. 

Don't  head  foxes  or  hounds. 

Don't  ape  the  fop  in  dress  or 
manners. 

Don't  lose  your  temper. 

Don't  forget  that  "  a  gentle 
answer  turneth  away  wrath." 

Don't  forget  that  the  amount  of 
your  subscription  should  depend  on 
the  number  of  days  you  hunt,  and 
the  number  of  horses  you  have  out. 

Don't  close  your  coverts  to 
hounds  until  they  have  been  shot. 

Don't  listen  exclusively  to  your 
keepers. 
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Don't  ride  over  wheat  or  young 
seeds. 

Don't  leave  your  nipper  at  home 
where  barbed  wire  abounds. 

Don't  hesitate  to  act  the  Good 
Samaritan,  if  your  neighbour 
comes  to  grief. 

Don't  blow  your  own  trumpet 
either  in  the  field  or  at  home. 

Don't  forget  that  you  are  one  of 
many  who  come  out  to  enjoy 
hunting  each  in  his  own  way. 

DonH  part  with  a  good  horse 
unless  circumstances  compel  you. 

Don't  earn  the  name  of  being  a 
coper. 

Don't  crab  your  own  country, 
master,  huntsman,  or  hounds; 
and  finally,  don't  pick  a  quarrel 
with  "  Borderer M  for  daring  to 
suggest  so  many  things,  which 
may  seem  harmless  in  themselves, 
but  which  are  contrary  to  the 
etiquette  of  hunting. 

Let  us  forbear  to  enter  fully 
into  each  or  any  of  these  "don'ts." 
The  subject  of  wearing  mufti  may 
be  open  to  criticism,  yet  I  knew 
a  Master  of  hounds  of  great 
worth  and  notoriety  who  felt  this 
as  a  slight  to  his  sport  almost  be- 
yond anything  else,  and  it  so 
happened  that  the  largest  covert 
owner  and  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  his  hunt  was  in  the 
habit  of  very  often  appearing  late 
for  the  meet  and  in  mufti.  On 
these  occasions  the  Master  would 
hardly  recognise  him,  and  has 
been  heard  to  say  that  "  he 
supposed  when  he  (his  friend)  got 
up  in  the  morning  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  whether  he 
would  go  rat-hunting  or  fox- 
hunting." 

If  the  mufti  division  would  take 
this  to  heart  I  opine  they  would 
oftener  don  their  war-paint.  As 
regards  doing  unnecessary  damage 
through  leaving  gates  open,  I 
think  the  etiquette  of  sportsmen 
should  always  be  the  old  .adage 
that  "  the  last  makes  fast." 


There  are,  it  is  true,  some 
matters  of  etiquette  less  easy  to 
decide.  For  instance,  many 
strangers  do  not  like  to  wear 
their  own  button  or  uniform  when 
out  of  their  own  country,  and  I 
will  not  say  that  they  are  wrong. 
Probably  a  black  coat  then  be- 
comes them  best.  Thus  a  stranger 
with  the  Badminton  seldom  wears 
pink,  and  a  man  with  the  Pucker- 
idge  button  would  hardly  like  to 
wear  it  with  the  Pytchley,  it 
being  almost  identical.  In  a  great 
many  hunts  the  uniform  is  now 
confined  to  the  Master  and  ser- 
vants. This  is  so  with  the 
Berkeley,  the  Heythrop,  and 
others.  In  Sir  Watkin's  country 
it  is  the  ladies  only  who  wear  the 
uniform.  At  hunt  balls  it  is  a 
great  charm  to  have  a  variety  of 
uniforms  worn.  In  Shropshire 
they  have  two  hunt  clubs,  each 
with  its  distinctive  dress,  and 
each  give  a  hunt  ball  annually 
in  friendly  rivalry.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  other  county  in  this  happy 
position. 

The  fashion  of  having  hunt 
dinners  has  almost  entirely  died 
out,  I  regret  to  say,  but  happily 
we  still  think  it  the  right  thing  to 
dine  in  pink  during  the  winter 
months  at  private  dinner-parties 
where  hunting  is  to  the  fore. 

The  etiquette  of  the  hunting 
field  is  not  confined  to  the  ama- 
teurs ;  the  professionals,  the  hunts- 
man and  whip,  have  their  eti- 
quette to  attend  to.  A  huntsman 
visiting  a  hunting  field  in  another 
country  would  not  think  of  appear- 
ing in  pink. 

Again,  supposing  two  packs 
join  and  kill  their  fox,  the  hunts- 
man in  whose  country  the  fox  is 
killed  does  the  obsequies,  and 
takes  the  mask ;  then  he  generally 
has  the  courtesy  to  hand  the 
brush  to  the  master  or  huntsman 
of  the  other  pack  that  has  joined 
in  the  chase,  and  thus  both  parties 
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are  satisfied,  except  perhaps  the 
hounds,  whose  division  of  the 
spoil  is  the  cause  of  desperate 
quarrel. 

Luckily  disputes  in  the  hunting 
field  are  few  and  far  between, 
considering  the  thousands  that 
enjoy  the  sport.  Even  when,  how- 
ever, these  unhappily  occur,  there 
is  the  etiquette  of  hunting  which 
prevents  both  duelling  or  the  in- 
tervention of  the  law.  Sometimes 
the  M.F.H.,  or  two  of  them,  act 
as  referees;  sometimes  mutual 
friends  are  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  seldom  is  a  hunting 
tribunal  necessary.  When  this  is 
the  case,  there  is  the  Nimrod 
Club,  always  ready  to  assist  in 
healing  differences  or  settling 
hunting  rights. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  am 


not  going  to  weary  you  with  a 
longer  tirade  on  such  a  dry  sub- 
ject as  the  etiquette  of  hunting. 
And  probably  I  have  not  done 
more  than  touch  on  a  few  of  the 
points  which  may  require  to  have 
light  thrown  on  them.  I  feel  sure 
you  would  excuse  the  shortcomings 
of  to-day  if  you  knew  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  is 
written. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  go  the 
length  of  Jorrocks  in  saying  that 
"  all  time  is  lost  that  is  not  spent 
in  'unting,"  yet  is  it  not  a  pana- 
cea for  much  sorrow,  ill  temper, 
and  bad  livers  ? 

They  say,  "  Give  a  babbler  a 
bad  name  and  hang  him,"  in 
which  case  I  fear  mine  will  be  a 
short  shrift. 

Borderer. 


The  Captain's  Story. 

AN    EPISODE    OF    THE    CHINA    SEAS. 


Our  Captain  was  a  genial  old  salt 
who  had,  as  he  said,  used  the  sea 
ever  since  he  was  a  small  boy 
and  there  were  very  few  parts  of 
the  world  that  he  had  not  visited 
at  one  time  or  another.  Many 
were  the  stories  that  he  had  to 
tell  when  he  was  in  a  talking 
mood,  but  he  was  more  in  the 
habit  of  encouraging  conversation 
among  his  passengers  than  of 
holding  forth  himself,  so  when 
he  did  launch  out  upon  any  of  his 
reminiscences,  they  were  received 
with  the  attention  that  such  a  rare 
favour  deserved.  One  night  in 
the  saloon  after  dinner,  the  con- 
versation turned  on  the  labour 
supply  in  the  West  Indies  and  a 
planter  who  was  returning  to 
Jamaica  after  a  too  short  holiday 
in  England  began  talking  about 
the  East  Indian  coolies  who  were 


brought  over  and  told  tales  of  the 
excellent  way  in  which  they  were 
treated  and  the  fortunes  that  they 
sometimes  make. 

"  Ay— that's  true,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain. "  These  fellows  have  nothing 
to  complain  of  and  they  are 
secured  by  Government  against 
any  fraud  or  ill-treatment.  It 
was  a  very  different  thing  in  the 
Pacific  some  years  ago.  Men 
were  wanted  for  the  Peruvian 
labour  fields  and  the  people  who 
collected  them  were  not  very  par- 
ticular whether  they  liked  to  come 
or  not.  They  just  induced  the 
men  (Chinese  they  were  mostly) 
to  come  on  board  their  ships  by 
fair  means  or  foul  and  when  they 
got  them  under  hatches,  they  did 
not  give  them  much  liberty  till 
they  were  handed  over  the  side 
at  Callao." 
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"  Did  you  ever  have  anything  to 
do  with  that  trade,  Captain  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  No  never,  but  an  old  shipmate 
of  mine  took  to  it  and  it  brought 
him  to  a  sad  end/' 

"  How  was  that  ?  Spin  us  a 
yarn.  It  is  sure  to  be  interesting/' 

"  Well,  it  all  happened  a  long 
time  ago  and,  mind  you,  I  can 
pretty  well  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
the  whole  story.  There  were 
many  rum  circumstances  that 
took  place  in  the  Chinese  seas  in 
those  days,  which  were  never  told 
of  in  the  newspapers.  I  only 
heard  of  the  facts  by  chance  some 
months  after  they  occurred  from 
about  the  only  man  who  knew 
them.  I  had  just  got  my  first 
berth  as  fourth  mate  of  a  sailing 
ship,  the  old  Caroline  she  was, 
belonging  to  Williams  and  Co. 
Liverpool  traders.  We  were 
dodging  about  from  one  port  to 
another  picking  up  freight  where 
we  could  get  it,  and  our  old  man 
just  did  what  he  was  told  by  the 
Company's  agents,  never  knowing 
what  his  next  trip  was  going  to 
be.  We  had  run  from  Singapore 
to  Australia  and  back  with  a 
Malay  crew  that  we  had  picked 
up  for  the  job.  Good  enough  sea- 
men these  Malays  are,  but  they 
are  not  very  easy  to  manage.  No 
European  officers  or  boatswain 
can  do  anything  with  them  and 
they  will  only  obey  their  own 
serang.  Nobody  else  can  get  any 
work  out  of  them.  We  were 
going  on  to  San  Francisco  and  it 
was  easy  enough  to  find  men  for 
that  job.  It  was  the  hottest  time 
of  the  rush  to  the  new  Californian 
gold  diggings  and  every  able 
bodied  man  was  mad  to  get  there 
at  any  price.  We  could  find  as 
many  men  as  we  wanted  who 
would  have  been  ready  to  ship  for 
a  shilling  a  month  for  the  sake 
of  the  passage. 

"  While  we  were  lying  at  Singa- 


pore, our  chief  officer,  old  Maltby , 
was  offered  the  command  of  a 
craft  which  was  to  cruise  in 
Chinese  waters  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  and  enlisting  natives 
for  the  labour  in  Peru.  He  was 
a  taut  hand,  old  Maltby,  and  it 
was  a  word  and  a  blow  with  him 
and  generally  the  blow  first.  On 
the  voyage  from  Australia,  he  had 
lost  his  temper  with  one  of  the 
Malays  and  floored  him  with  a 
belaying  pin.  As  I  said,  these 
Malays  will  not  stand  anything 
like  a  blow  from  a  European 
though  they  will  stand  any  amount 
of  knocking  about  from  their  own 
serang.  The  man  that  Maltby 
knocked  down,  Bina  his  name 
was,  looked  properly  savage  at 
the  time,  but  he  could  do  nothing. 
Precious  little  work  he  did,  though, 
during  the  rest  of  the  voyage,  but 
we  were  soon  in  port  and  he  was 
discharged  with  the  rest. 

"  Well,  when  Maltby  took  com- 
mand of  his  new  ship,  he  found  a 
crew  had  been  put  on  board  for 
him,  and,  when  he  mustered 
them,  there  among  them  was 
Bina.  Maltby  did  not  like  having 
the  man  with  him,  not  that  he 
feared  him  but  he  thought  him  a 
skulker  ;  however  the  anchor  was 
weighed  and  it  was  too  late  to 
make  any  change.  Maltby  looked 
the  man  straight  in  the  eyes  and 
just  touched  a  belaying  pin,  to 
show  that  he  was  ready  to  strike 
again  if  work  was  not  done 
properly. 

"  Captain  Maltby's  cruise  was 
fairly  successful.  He  had  not 
many  scruples  about  what  he  did 
and,  as  long  as  he  had  men  he  did 
not  much  care  whether  they  came 
willingly  or  not.  I  daresay  a 
good  many  had  no  great  objections 
to  undertaking  to  go  when  they 
promised  high  wages  and  a  free 
passage  home  after  five  years. 
Chinese  are  generally  ready  enough 
to  emigrate  if  they  think  they  can 
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make  a  good  thing  by  doing  so. 
But  I  fancy  most  of  the  men  that 
were  shipped  came  out  of  sam- 
pans and  fishing  boats.  They 
would  be  invited  to  come  on  board 
Maltby's  ship,  on  some  pretext  or 
another,  when  she  was  hove  to. 
Then  their  boat  would  be  stove 
in  or  cut  adrift,  they  would  be 
hustled  down  between  decks,  the 
ship  would  be  under  way  again 
and  they  could  do  nothing  to  help 
themselves. 

"  Maltby  had  on  board  three 
English  mates  and  a  boatswain 
besides  his  Malay  crew,  and  there 
was  also  a  sort  of  half-caste  emi- 
grant agent  or  supercargo  who 
looked  after  the  enlisted  labourers 
and  registered  them.  All  the 
ship's  work  was  carried  on  pretty 
smoothly  for  some  time.  The 
Malays  had  always  seemed  a  bit 
sulky  and  slow  but  there  had 
been  nothing  to  show  that  they 
had  any  special  ill  feeling  against 
the  white  men.  As  I  said,  the 
cruise  had  been  fairly  successful 
and  Maltby  was  thinking  of  bear- 
ing up  for  Peru  and  getting  rid  of 
some  of  his  live  freight,  but  he 
bad  room  for  a  few  more  coolies 
and  he  wanted  to  pick  them  up 
somehow.  The  James  Moore  was 
lying  anchored  in  the  straits  of 
Sunda.  It  was  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  and,  except  the 
officer  on  watch,  all  the  Europeans 
were  trying  to  pass  the  hot  hours 
by  taking  a  siesta  in  their  bunks. 
The  second  mate  Jack  Parkins 
had  the  watch,  the  man  who  after- 
wards told  me  what  happened. 
He  was  standing  in  the  break  of 
the  poop  under  the  shadow  of  one 
of  the  boats,  and  the  ship  was 
rocking  quietly  in  the  oily  swell. 

"  Suddenly  Bina's  head  was 
shoved  out  of  the  forehatch  and 
he  glanced  round  the  deck  with 
his  yellow  eyes.  Then  he  quietly 
slipped  on  deck  with  a  kris  in  his 
hand.      Another    Malay    followed 


him  and  Parkins  heard  a  faint 
hum  of  voices  as  if  the  forecastle 
was  full  of  some  excitement.  He 
had  an  inkling  that  something 
was  wrong  and,  rushing  to  the 
after  cabins,  he  hailed  the  skipper 
and  the  other  mates.  Maltby 
turned  out  at  once.  At  a  glance 
he  saw  that  there  was  mutiny  on 
board,  but  he  was  a  determined 
brave  man  and  he  made  up  his 
mind  at  once  to  meet  it. 

"  *  Get  your  revolvers,'  he  cried, 
'  and  we'll  pretty  soon  send  that 
scum  back  to  their  flea  walks 
again.'  In  a  moment  he  had  got 
his  six-shooter  and  so  had  Par- 
kins and  the  other  mates.  The 
boatswain  had  been  roused  and 
had  made  his  way  aft,  with  a 
crowbar  in  his  hand,  to  join  the 
officers,  but  the  nerves  of  the  half- 
caste  supercargo  failed  him  and  he 
never  showed  himself  outside  the 
cabin.  By  this  time  the  Malay 
crew  were  all  on  deck,  some 
armed  with  krises  some  with 
knives.  Bina  was  evidently  the 
ringleader  for  he  was  seen  and 
heard  haranguing  and  encouraging 
the  others.  Maltby  with  his  mates 
and  the  boatswain  could  perhaps 
have  managed  the  crew  alone,  but 
Bina  had  made  his  arrangements 
too  well.  There  was  a  yell  from 
the  'tween  decks  where  the  coolies 
were  confined.  The  hatches  had 
been  taken  off  and  they  all  surged 
up  to  join  the  Malays,  each  pick- 
ing up  anything  that  came  handy 
by  way  of  weapon,  and  the 
officers  found  themselves  face  to 
face  with  nearly  two  hundred 
excited  savages. 

"  *  We're  in  a  tight  place,'  said 
old  Maltby,  *  but  perhaps  we  can 
fight  it  out  yet.'  The  Malays  and 
Chinese  seemed  to  hesitate  for  a 
moment  when  they  saw  the  old 
man  so  determined,  but  they  soon 
made  up  their  minds  to  rush  in  at 
him  and  the  whole  lot  came 
bounding  aft. 
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" '  Now,  boys,  give  them  a  bliz- 
zard in  their  shins,'  and  crack, 
crack  crack  went  Maltby's  pistol. 
The  mates  blazed  away  too  and 
several  men  dropped.  But  it  was 
like  trying  to  put  out  a  conflagra- 
tion with  a  penny  squirt.  Half-a- 
dozen  killed  and  wounded  did  not 
make  much  difference  in  the 
crowd  and  it  came  on  as  threaten- 
ing as  ever.  The  boatswain 
knocked  down  one  of  them  with 
his  crowbar  but  got  an  upward 
slash  with  a  kris  and  staggered 
back  bleeding. 

" « Come  back  into  the  cabin 
and  shut  the  door/  shouted 
Maltby.  No  sooner  said  than 
done  and  there  was  time  to  re- 
load the  revolvers.  The  Malays 
had  now  full  possession  of  the 
ship  and  some  of  them  tried  to 
break  open  the  cabin  door,  while 
others  scrambled  on  to  the  poop 
to  try  to  make  their  way  through 
the  skylight.  The  pistols  could 
do  little  good  now  as  the  officers 
could  not  fire  through  the  door, 
though  one  or  two  of  them,  stand- 
ing on  the  cabin  table,  shot 
through  the  skylight  and  did  some 
damage. 

"  *  We  can't  keep  these  devils 
back,  boys.  You  must  drop  out 
of  the  stern  ports  and  swim  ashore. 
I'll  wait  here  and  check  them  a 
bit  when  the  door  gives  way,'  said 
Maltby. 

"  '  You  go  first,  Captain,'  re- 
plied the  chief  officer.  *  You've 
got  a  wife  and  family  at  home. 
We'll  see  that  you  have  time  to 
get  away.' 

<; '  D — n  it,  sir.  Do  as  you're 
ordered  at  once.  I'm  Captain  of 
this  ship  yet,  and  you've  got  to 
obey  me.'  The  stern  ports  were 
already  open,  for  the  day  was  hot 
and  every  breath  of  air  had  been 
wanted.  As  the  skipper  was  so 
resolved  to  be  the  last,  the  officers 
dropped  into  the  water  and  began 
to   swim.      When    they   dragged 


themselves  clear  from  the  suck  of 
the  ship,  they  heard  the  cabin 
door  give  way  and  Maltby's  re- 
volver speaking.  In  another  mo- 
ment there  was  a  Splash  and  he 
was  striking  out,  following  them. 

"  The  ship  was  lying  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  from  the  shore  and 
there  was  a  current  setting  down 
the  straits,  so,  under  any  circum- 
stances, it  would  have  been  no 
easy  job  to  save  themselves,  but 
the  Malays  had  no  idea  of  letting 
them  take  their  chance  of  drown- 
ing alone.  The  poor  devils  in  the 
water  heard  the  rattle  of  the  falls 
as  a  boat  was  lowered  to  pursue 
them  and  Jack  Parkins  said  that 
he  felt  his  flesh  creep  when  the 
oars  struck  the  water.  Old  Malt- 
by's voice  rose  for  the  last  time  as 
he  gasped  out  behind  them,  '  Scat- 
ter, boys,  scatter.  They  can't  catch 
you  all.' 

"  All  this  takes  a  long  time  in 
telling  but  Parkins  said  that  it  did 
not  take  long  in  acting,  though  it 
seemed  like  a  year  till  he  felt  the 
shore  under  his  feet.  He  looked 
back  for  his  comrades.  The 
boatswain's  wound  had  taken  the 
strength  out  of  him  and  he  had 
sunk,  and  a  patch  of  blood  showed 
where  the  supercargo  had  been 
paid  off  for  bullying  the  Chinese 
and  cutting  their  rations.  Maltby 
was  fifty  yards  from  safety  but 
the  ship's  boat  with  four  Malays 
pulling  like  demons  was  close 
upon  him.  Bina  was  hanging 
over  the  bows  with  his  kris  in  his 
hand  ready  to  strike.  The  poor 
Captain  had  not  a  chance.  The 
boat  overlapped  him  and  Bina, 
stretching  out  a  hand,  caught  his 
long  grey  hair.  Maltby's  head 
was  dragged  out  of  the  water  and, 
with  two  strokes  of  the  deadly 
kris,  it  was  cut  off  and  held  up  in 
triumph.  Parkins  said  that  he 
could  have  given  ten  years  of  his 
life  to  have  had  one  fair  stroke  at 
that  devilish  Malay.     He  and  the 
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chief  officer  were  the  only  two  that 
finally  escaped." 

"  That's  a  very  tragic  story, 
Captain.  Your  poor  friend  Malt- 
by  must  have  been  a  fine  fellow 
in  his  way.  He  seems  to  have 
sacrificed  his  life  to  save  his 
officers." 

"Ay.  He  did  that.  He  was 
a  rare  man  for  duty  and,  whether 
he  was  too  hard  on  others  or  not, 
he  never  spared  himself.  You 
could  always  trust  him,  and  I 
wish  there  were  more  like  him 
nowadays.  But  there  is  a  kind 
of  an  end  to  the  story,  if  you  care 
to  hear  it,  and  you  may  believe  it 
or  not  as  you  like.  I  can  only  tell 
you  what  happened." 

"  Oh,  go  on,  Captain,  do.  We'll 
do  our  best  to  believe  whatever 
you  tell  us." 

"  Well,  I  told  you  that,  when 
Maltby  left  us  to  go  on  his  last 
cruise,  we  manned  the  Caroline 
with  a  lot  of  fellows  who  wanted 
to  go  to  California,  and  as  soon 
as  we  were  filled  up  with  freight 
we  sailed  for  San  Francisco.  We 
had  baffling  head  winds  and  crept 
along  pretty  slowly,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  our  crew,  who  thought 
that  the  gold  would  be  all  picked 
up  before  they  got  to  the  diggings. 
It  was  nearly  six  weeks  after  we 
left  Singapore  and  we  were  just 
moving  through  the  water  under 
a  light  breeze.  I  was  on  watch  in 
the  early  part  of  the  night  as  third 
mate,  for  we  had  all  been  pro- 
moted when  Maltby  went,  and, 
my  spell  of  duty  done,  I  gave 
over  charge  to  the  second  mate. 
It  was  fine  clear  weather  with 
stars  shining  bright  and  a  smooth 
sea  when  I  left  the  deck  to  go  to 
my  bunk. 

"  As  I  was  going  down  the  com- 
panion, I  saw  a  man  in  front  of 
me  with  broad  shoulders  and  long- 
ish  grey  hair.  I  thought  some- 
body was  playing  a  trick,  and 
determined  to  see  what  game  was 


up.  I  followed  the  figure  which 
went  along  the  main  deck  and 
turned  into  the  chief  officer's 
cabin.  This  seemed  odd,  so  I 
drew  the  curtain  that  hung  across 
the  door  and  looked  in.  There 
was  nobody  in  the  cabin  but  the 
present  chief  officer,  who  was 
lying  asleep  in  his  bunk.  It  was 
clear  that  the  figure  I  had  seen 
could  not  have  been  him,  and 
besides  it  was  not  the  least  like 
him,  as  he  was  a  tall  thin  chap 
and  the  figure  I  had  seen  was 
short  and  broad.  1  turned  to  the 
maindeck  again,  and  once  more  I 
saw  the  man,  this  time  going  up 
the  companion.  Come,  thought 
I,  the  second  mate  will  surely  see 
him  now.  I  ran  up  the  ladder  but 
the  figure  was  nowhere  visible. 
I  hailed  the  second  mate  and  asked 
him  who  it  was  that  had  just  gone 
aft,  but  he  jeered  at  me  and  said 
I  must  be  dreaming.  I  was  so 
positive  that  I  had  seen  some  one 
going  about  that  at  last  I  per- 
suaded him  to  look  round  the  ship 
with  me  and  try  to  find  out 
whether  anyone  was  having  a  lark 
with  us.  We  had  not  taken  two 
steps  forward  when  I  saw  the 
short,  broad,  thick -set  figure  again 
standing  clear  at  the  top  of  the 
companion. 

"  4  There — look  !'  I  said  to  my 
companion,  '  You  can  see  for 
yourself.' 

" *  By  Jove,  I  do  see,'  he  replied, 
'and  I'll  tell  you  who  it  is  too. 
It's  old  Maltby.' 

"* Nonsense,  man,'  I  said,  'how 
can  that  be  ?  Maltby's  several 
thousand  miles  from  us  now.' 

"  We  ran  on  and  the  figure 
went  down  the  companion,  then 
along  the  maindeck  and  into  the 
chief  officer's  cabin.  I  began  to 
have  a  sort  of  feeling  that  it  was 
very  like  old  Maltby,  and  I  could 
not  help  being  properly  scared. 
We  looked  into  the  chief  officer's 
cabin  and  there  our  present  chief 
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officer  was  sleeping  just  as  he  was 
when  I  was  there  before.  We 
made  some  little  stir,  and  he 
awoke  and  asked  us  what  the 
devil  we  wanted.  He  was  just 
mad  at  being  disturbed,  for  a 
chief  officer  does  not  get  many 
chances  of  a  quiet  snooze,  and. 
he  picked  up  a  boot  to  throw 
at  us.  Well,#  we  told  him  we 
had  seen  somebody  go  into  his 
cabin,  and  that  the  figure  was 
like  old  Maltby.  You  never  saw 
a  man  so  angry  as  he  was  then. 
He  told  us  that  we  were  a  couple 
of  fools  and  sent  the  second 
mate  back  on  deck  again  pretty 
sharp.  •  As  for  you,'  he  said  to 
me,  'you'll  just  get  one  of  the 
quartermasters  with  a  lantern  and 
search  the  whole  ship  before  you 
turn  in.  I'll  be  bound  you  won't 
find  anything.1 


"  Searching  the  ship  was  a  long 
job,  and  took  a  good  slice  out  of 
my  watch  below,  but  I  did  go  into 
every  hole  and  corner.  I  found 
nobody,  but  for  all  that  the  second 
mate  and  I  were  positive  about 
what  we  had  seen  and  we  each 
noted  it  in  our  private  logs. 
Nothing  more  happened  before 
we  arrived  at  San  Francisco. 
We  remained  there  a  precious 
long  time  before  we  could  pick  up 
another  crew  to  work  the  ship 
back  to  Singapore.  However,  we 
got  back  there  at  last,  and  one  of 
the  first  men  that  I  ran  against 
was  Jack  Parkins,  who  told  me 
about  Maltby's  death.  Allowing 
for  the  difference  of  longitude,  he 
must  have  been  murdered  about 
the  same  time  I  saw  the  figure 
in  the  Caroline.  Curious,  wasn't 
it?" 


A  Day  with  "The  Bedfordshire." 


In  fox-hunting,  as  in  everything 
else,  there  are  degrees  of  luxury. 
One  rolls  to  covert  in  his  brougham, 
reading  the  morning  paper  with 
his  feet  on  a  warming-pan,  while 
another,  making  an  early  start, 
jogs  some  fifteen  miles  along  the 
hard  road,  pocketing  his  hands 
alternately,  and  consoling  himself 
with  the  hope  that  by  the  time  he 
reaches  the  meet  the  stiffness  of 
his  old  screw's  joints  will  be — 
well,  less  noticeable ! 

With  me  a  day's  hunting  means 
turning  out  of  bed  some  hours 
before  cock-crow,  trudging  through 
the  streets  of  London,  often  in 
slush  and  driving  rain,  to  the 
railway  station,  and  another 
journey  on  foot  to  the  village 
where  my  breakfast  and  my  horse 
await  me.     But  the  appetite  of  a 


giant  and  a  sense  of  superiority 
over  those  who  come  still  yawning 
to  the  breakfast-table  are  sufficient 
reward,  let  alone  the  delight  any 
sportsman  feels  when  he  settles 
himself  in  the  saddle,  gathers  his 
reins,  and  rides  forth  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  best  run  of  the  season. 
A  cold  had  affected  my  voice  so 
that  I  could  hardly  hear  myself 
speak,  but  otherwise  I  felt  per- 
fectly well.  At  any  time  it  would 
take  a  good  deal  more  than  a  cold 
to  stop  my  hunting.  The  night 
closed  in  dark  and  stormy.  It 
was  raining  a  deluge,  but  I  went 
to  bed  hoping  for  the  best  and 
determined  to  face  the  morning 
whatever  it  might  be.  My  hopes 
were  not  disappointed,  for  the  sky 
cleared  while  I  slept,  and  I  arrived 
eventually  at  the  covert-side  dry, 
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warm,  and  on  excellent  terms 
with  myself,  my  horse,  and  the 
world  in  general. 

Now,  "  coffee-housing,"  when 
the  hounds  have  once  thrown  off, 
never  appealed  to  me.  My 
anxiety  is  always  to  get  to  busi- 
ness and  find  a  fox.  So  I  trotted 
quietly  by  myself  down  the  side 
of  the  wood  that  the  hounds  were 
drawing  to  a  spot  where  I  could 
get  a  good  view  down  a  path 
which  ran  across  the  covert, 
thinking  that  if  there  were  a  fox 
anywhere  about  I  was  likely  to 
get  a  sight  of  him.  As  I  stood 
there  keeping  my  eyes  open,  the 
huntsman,  riding  outside  the 
covert  (for  the  undergrowth  made 
the  stronghold  well-nigh  impene- 
trable), came  towards  me.  I  have 
a  vivid  recollection  of  the  scene. 
There  never  was  a  more  perfect 
picture.  The  sun  was  high  be- 
hind him,  but  so  veiled  in  mist 
as  to  give  the  extraordinary  rich- 
ness and. variety  of  the  autumn 
foliage  a  delicacy  denied  to  the 
stronger  tints  of  midsummer.  The 
bushes  sparkled  with  innumerable 
gems,  while  the  glint  of  sunlight 
on  his  red  coat  and  along  the 
outline  of  his  white  horse  irresis- 
tibly suggested  a  subject  for  a 
"  Cuyp." 

"  Yoicks,  wind  him  !  "  How 
cheerily  his  voice  rang  out  as  the 
busy  hounds  deployed  through 
the  thicket !  I  heard  a  rustling 
close  at  hand,  and  saw  Lavender 
with  eyes  shut  forcing  her  head 
through  the  brambles.  She  stood 
a  moment  and  looked  at  me. 
"  Yoicks,  Lavender  !  "  1  croaked 
inaudibly,  for  I  was  even  more 
voiceless  than  before,  and  flinging 
her  stern  from  side  to  side  she 
disappeared.  I  then  trotted  to  the 
end  of  the  wood,  and  not  seeing 
the  whipper-in  as  I  expected,  rode 
on  to  the  far  corner.  On  arriving 
there  what  was  my  astonishment 
to  see  the  whole  pack  streaming 


away  across  the  fields !  There 
was  no  one  in  sight,  and  I  could 
hear  the  huntsman  still  drawing. 
I  tried  to  holloa,  but  my  voice  did 
not  carry  ten  yards.  What  was 
I  to  do  ?  If  I  could  not  make 
them  hear,  it  was  not  my  fault. 
"  Every  man  for  himself,"  I  mur- 
mured, and  catching  my  horse  by 
the  head  I  set  him  going  after  the 
flying  pack. 

It  was  a  strange  accident ;  but 
what  was  stranger,  though  in  my 
excitement  I  did  not  take  parti- 
cular notice  of  it,  the  hounds  were 
running  mute.  It  did  occur  to 
me  that  they  might  be  running 
riot ;  but  if  that  were  so  it  was 
my  business  to  turn  them,  and 
that  determined  me  to  catch  them 
if  I  could.  The  first  fence  I 
came  to  might  well  have  stopped 
me,  but  my  horse  happened  to  be 
in  an  unwonted  mood.  In  com- 
pany, with  his  head  towards  his 
manger,  or  when  his  blood  was 
up,  he  fenced  freely  enough,  but 
as  a  rule  under  such  circum- 
stances as  these  he  used  to  shut 
up  like  a  telescope.  Possibly  he 
was  taken  as  completely  by  sur- 
prise as  I  was  myself.  At  any 
rate  he  bounded  over  the  fence 
and  sped  after  the  hounds,  ap- 
parently as  eager  as  myself  to 
keep  them  in  sight.  More  than 
•once,  as  well  as  I  could  at  a 
gallop,  I  looked  round,  and  each 
time  my  conscience  appealed  to 
me  to  go  back,  until  at  last  I  gave 
it  a  rap  which  caused  it  to  lie 
quiet.  It  was  not  in  human 
nature  to  stop;  and  why  should 
one  be  persuaded  to  do  things 
superhuman  ! 

There  is  a  delight,  a  keen  de- 
light, in  being  alone  with  hounds, 
and  we  argue  with  ourselves  that 
it  is  not  purely  selfish.  We  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  our  good 
luck,  or  on  what  we  imagine  our 
superior  cunning ;  we  knew  where 
the  fox  would  break,  what  point 
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he  would  make.  The  rest  of  the 
field  thought  otherwise,  and  went 
wrong !  Is  this  justifiable  pride  ? 
or  is  it  true  that  there  is  some- 
thing agreeable  to  us  in  the  mis- 
fortunes of  our  friends  ?  In  this 
manner  I  moralised  as  I  flew 
like  winged  thistledown  from 
field  to  field.  The  horse  I  had 
so  often  abused,  and  vowed  to 
part  with  for  a  five-pound  note, 
had  forgotten  for  once  his  manger 
and  all  else  except  the  hounds. 
I  stood  in  my  stirrups  leaning 
over  his  withers,  and  gentled  his 
neck  :  "  Good  beast !  "  I  ex- 
claimed fondly,  "  I  would  not 
part  with  you  for  five  hundred  !  " 
He  seemed  to  understand,  for  he 
flapped  his  nostrils  and  quickened 
his  pace,  so  that  I  had  to  take  a 
pull  at  him  lest  I  should  not  get 
to  the  end  of  the  run.  As  for  the 
hounds,  they  were  still  racing  in 
front  of  us.  They  were  almost 
mute ;  but  as  I  listened  I  fancied 
now  and  again  I  could  detect  a 
whimper.  The  head  they  carried 
was  astonishing;  I  had  often 
come  across  the  expression,  "  A 
sheet  could  cover  them,"  but  for 
the  first  time  I  saw  this  possibility 
literally  fulfilled.  Gradually  I 
gained  on  them,  and,  turning  as 
they  turned,  at  length  had  the 
good  luck  to  get  comfortably 
alongside,  so  that  I  could  afford 
to  take  matters  a  little  easier  and 
go  in  more  moderate  fashion  at 
the  fences,  many  of  which  were 
of  a  formidable  character. 

There  is  nothing  I  dislike  more 
in  a  hunting  man  than  to  see  him 
ride  steeplechase  fashion  in  a 
hunting  run.  There  are,  of  course, 
exceptional  cases,  but  as  a  rule  I 
maintain,  the  steadier  he  puts  his 
horse  at  a  fence  the  better.  How- 
ever, fast  or  slow,  flying  or  creep- 
ing, it  seemed  impossible  for  my 
horse  to  put  a  foot  wrong  this 
morning,  and  the  further  we  went 
the   more   my  confidence  in  him 


increased.  Never  had  I  been  so 
well  carried,  never  had  I  seen 
hounds  run  so  well.  It  was  in- 
credible that  any  fox  should  stand 
much  longer  before  hounds  travel- 
ling at  such  a  pace,  and  I  cast  my 
eye  forward  thinking  I  must  surely 
get  a  view ;  but  the  prospect  was 
screened  by  a  high  hedge,  and 
from  the  way  one  or  two  of  the 
hounds  got  hung  up,  I  guessed 
there  were  several  strands  of 
wire  running  through  it.  The 
wire  was  soon  visible  enough, 
and  as  there  was  no  gate  to  be 
seen  I  pulled  up  to  a  trot  for  the 
first  time  since  we  started ;  but 
while  I  hesitated  my  horse  had 
made  up  his  mind,  and  showed 
himself  so  determined  to  "  have  " 
it  that  I  let  him  go.  He  made  a 
magnificent  jump,  but,  to  my 
horror,  as  1  rose  high  over  the 
fence,  there  appeared  below  me 
a  rabbit-netting,  set  some  three 
yards  out  in  the  field  on  the  other 
side.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  human  brain  can  calculate 
probabilities  is  almost  infinite, 
and  I  had  already  made  up  my 
mind  to  a  broken  neck,  or  at 
least  to  several  broken  ribs,  when 
we  landed  right  on  the  top  of  the 
netting,  driving  it  deep  into  the 
ground.  It  is  curious  how  little 
I  thought  of  my  escape  at  the 
time,  for  the  incident  only  made 
me  reckless,  and  I  continued  to 
ride  as  I  had  never  ridden  in  my 
life. 

There  are  people  who  never 
jump  a  big  place  unless  there  is 
someone  to  see  and  applaud  the 
performance.  I  believe  I  can 
honestly  plead  "  not  guilty "  to 
such  an  accusation  ;  at  the  same 
time  I  confess  to  feeling  no  small 
regret  that  none  of  those  friends 
who  had  so  often  jeeringly  offered 
me  thirty  shillings  for  my  horse's 
skin  were  there  to  have  their  eyes 
opened  as  to  his  true  merits.  I 
was  proud  of  him,  and  acknow- 
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ledged  to  myself  that  hitherto  I 
had  done  him  gross  injustice. 
They  should  acknowledge  it,  too, 
or,  if  incredulous,  go  over  every 
inch  of  the  ground  and  mark 
where  he  landed  beyond  each  fence. 
For  a  long  time,  having  got 
quite  out  of  my  own  country,  1 
had  been  riding  by  the  light  of 
nature,  and  my  reflections  were 
naturally  a  good  deal  broken,  but 
they  were  now  suddenly  cut  short 
by  the  appearance  of  an  obstacle 
far  more  formidable  than  any  I 
had  yet  encountered.  This  was  a 
brook,  or  rather  a  river,  which — 
as  far  as  I  could  judge  from  the 
height  of  the  opposite  bank  and 
the  breadth  of  water  visible — was 
quite    unjumpable;    the    hounds 


were  heading  straight  for  it. 
Some  demon  seemed  suddenly 
to  take  possession  of  me!  Cer- 
tainly, had  any  one  seen  me,  he 
would  have  said  I  had  gone  stark- 
staring  mad,  for,  taking  my  horse 
short  by  the  head,  I  rammed  my 
spurs  into  him  and  went  at  the 
water  as  hard  as  I  could  go.  At 
the  same  moment,  as  they  splashed 
into  the  flood,  the  hounds  burst 
into  full  cry.  The  vault  of  heaven 
rang  with  the  echoes  of  their 
music  —  music  ?  —  it  was  music, 
most  melodious ! 

My  alarum  had'  gone  off  at 
5  a.m.  and  was  playing  "  My 
Grandfather's  Clock"  for  all  it 
was  worth ! 

F.  M.  Lutyens. 


Our  Racehorses. 


In  the  midst  of  the  recent  agitation 
and  salutary  legislation  on  the 
part  of  our  Turf  Senate,  it  may  be 
instructive  to  consider  whether 
causes,  other  than  the  preponder- 
ance of  five  furlong  races,  have  not 
conduced  to  the  undoubted  dete- 
rioration of  the  breed  of  horses  in 
these  islands  during  the  past 
decade.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  modern  impulse  of  owners 
to  send  their  horses  to  the  stud  at 
four  years  old,  before  their  pro- 
creative  powers  are  matured,  and 
the  suicidal  greed  which  tempts 
us  to  overtax  the  powers  of  all  our 
fashionable  sires,  has  together  with 
the  attempt  to  breed  racehorses 
"  on  paper,"  largely  promoted  the 
decline — I  had  almost  written  fall 
— of  the  thoroughbred  horse.  I 
am  speaking  generally,  and  do  not 
forget  such  shining  lights  as  "  Per- 
simmon"  and    "St.    Frusquin," 


but  they  only  serve  to  accentuate 
the  poverty  of  the  position. 

Facts  are  ever  stubborn.  When 
Weatherbit  produced  Beadsman 
his  list  of  mares  did  not  exceed  a 
dozen;  Master  Kildare  had  only 
served  3  or  4  mares  when  he  got 
Melton.  With  breeders  ceasing 
to  patronise  Lord  Lyon  came 
Minting.  We  all  know  that  the 
noble  owner  of  Eaton — the  highest 
living  authority  and  most  success- 
ful breeder  of  modern  times — 
seldom  advertises  his  sires,  and 
the  powers  of  Bend  Or  were  judi- 
ciously husbanded  before  giving  us 
the  omnipotent  Ormonde.  These 
are  only  a  few  instances,  recalled 
at  random  from  memory,  without 
reference  to  Stud  Book  records ;  but 
they  suffice  to  prove  that  our 
present  day  stallions  are  in  most 
cases  grossly  abused  and  overdone ; 
here,  however,  are  two  others — 
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Cyllene,  our  only  racehorse —but 
one  who  would  adorn  any  age  or 
country— was  the  produce  of  one 
of  the  eight  or  nine  mares  to  which 
Bona  Vista  was  wisely  restricted ; 
again  Solennis — a  great  fine  colt 
likely  to  improve  with  age — 
springs  from  Lourdes,  a  neglected 
sire  with  very  few  mares  on  his 
list !  So  long  as  we  breed  from 
immature  stallions,  so  long  as  we 
patronise  sires  with  a  full  sub- 
scription of  40  mares,  we  shall 
have  cause  to  deplore  the  increase 
of  soft,  irritable  stock,  and  the 
decrease  of  courage  and  stamina. 
Before  we  can  hope  to  reap  the 
full  benefit  of  the  recent  healthy 
reforms,  we  must  produce  the  raw 
material — breed  as  well  as  train 
our  horses  to  stay.     Racehorses, 


like  acrobats,  must  be  trained 
from  the  cradle — whether  they  run 
or  not  in  public  as  two-year-olds, 
their  education  and  condition  must 
commence  as  yearlings  —  and 
though  I  should  like  to  confine 
all  two-year-old  racing  up  to  July 
1  st — Epsom  irritates,  Ascot  over- 
taxes, to  selling  plates,  yet  owners 
are  not  obliged  to  "kill  their 
goose,"  and  ought,  in  the  hope 
of  future  and  abiding  success 
for  a  promising  horse,  to  be  trusted, 
in  spite  of  golden  temptations,  to 
give  him  every  chance.  A  prac- 
tical experience — extending  over 
forty  happy  years — though  it  finds 
me  still  an  eager  student  with 
much  to  learn,  emboldens  me  thus 
to  hazard  these  poor  opinions. 
E.  C.  Clayton. 


Lifting  the  Curtain  of  the  Past. 


As  it  fell  upon  a  day — namely 
June  1 2th,  1843 — rather  more  than 
fifty-five  years  ago — I  was  walk- 
ing, or  rather  trying  to  walk  past 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  found 
the  thoroughfare  opposite  the 
pit  door  totally  blocked  by  an 
enormous  crowd  of  pedestrians. 
Hearing  that  the  cause  of  it  was 
that  the  Queen  was  going  in  State 
a  la  George  III.  and  that  the 
royal  box  would  be  wheeled  out 
on  the  stage  guarded  by  Beef- 
Eaters,  &c,  &c.,//«sthe  National 
Anthem  on  the  stage,  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  see  it  or  perish.  Now, 
would  any  Englishman  worth  his 
salt,  who  was  looking  forward  to 
entering  manhood  on  his  then 
coming  twentieth  birthday,  not 
have  a  try  to  witness  that  cere- 
mony. The  hour  was  4  p.m.,  and 
the  pit  door  would  be  open  in 
two  hours  and  a  half.     The  effort 


only  involved  being  crushed  half 
to  death  for  those  two  hours  and 
a  half,  and  assisting  occasionally 
in  handing  squashed  men  and 
women,  as  they  collapsed  and 
fainted,  over  the  heads  of  the 
crowd.  It  was  an  intensely  hot 
afternoon,  but  in  common  with 
many  others  who  suffered,  I  stood 
my  ground  until  the  doors  opened, 
when — almost  without  touching 
the  ground,  I  was  whirled  round 
and  round,  crushed  against  cor- 
ners and  found  myself  inside  the 
theatre,  opposite  the  inner  pit 
door,  with  my  entrance  money  in 
my  hand,  for  I  had  been  carried 
past  the  pay  place  with  my  arms 
pinned  to  my  side.  The  pit  was 
crammed  literally  to  the  door,  and 
some  enterprising  individual  was 
standing  in  a  straddling  position 
with  a  foot  on  the  end  of  a  form  on 
either  side  of  the  narrow  doorway 
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not  finding  standing  room,  and  was 
actually  the  last  man.  I  remem- 
bered my  football  days,  and  had 
in  my  time  gone  headforemost 
through  many  a  "  hot  " — now 
called  "  a  scrummage,"  and  acted 
accordingly,  and  making  a  dive 
between  the  legs  of  the  rearmost 
gentleman,  who  as  I  said  before 
was  standing  with  one  leg  on  a 
form  on  either  side,  and  amidst 
some  execration  and  a  little  head 
punching  by  indignant  pittites 
which  I  bore  without  return, 
and  emerged  inside  the  outskirts 
of  the  pit,  with  standing  room 
against  the  front  of  the  outside 
panels  of  the  dress  circle  ;  keeping 
myself  out  of  sight  of  those  who 
sat  in  the  boxes,  and  with  a  good 
clear  view  of  the  stage. 

The  occasion  of  the  Queen's 
bespeak  of  "As  You  Like  It," 
was  a  tribute  of  respect  and 
honour  to  Macready,  who  was  the 
first  Manager  who  ever  opened 
Drury  Lane  without  letting  "  The 
Saloon."  The  not  letting  was 
a  very  great  loss  to  himself,  as 
saloons  for  the  sale  of  refresh- 
ments usually  were  let  at  a  very 
high  price  for  the  purpose  of 
vending  the  very  worst  wines  and 
liquors  to  the  worst  company, 
who  had  the  entree  by  means  of 
saloon  free  tickets,  which  were 
granted  by  the  Lessee  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  Saloon.  For  a 
specimen  of  theatrical  saloons  of 
the  old  days  see  "  The  Covent 
Garden  Saloon "  in  "  Tom  and 
Jerry,"  and  you  can  imagine  the 
rest. 

It  was  a  grand  sight.  Her 
Majest}r  and  Prince  Albert  and 
the  Royal  Suite  stood  out  just  as 
if  they  were  on  a  private  balcony, 
and  the  Beefeaters  marched  back- 
wards and  forwards  and  relieved 
guard  regardless  of  the  play.  The 
caste  was  very  good.  Macready, 
Jacques ;  Helen  Faucit  (remember 
great  stars  never  had  a  prefix  to 


their  names),  Rosalind ;  Ander- 
son, Orlando  ;  Ryder,  the  Duke; 
Mrs.  Keeley,  Audrey — exquisitely- 
comic — I  can  hear  her  high  heeledl 
wooden  shoes  pattering  now  ;. 
Keeley,  Touchstone — not  much, 
adapted  to  him  ;  Com p ton,  who. 
played  William,  was  the  best 
Touchstone  of  the  period.  W.  H. 
Payne,  the  well-known  clown,  was, 
"  Charles  the  Wrestler,"  for  the- 
purpose  I  suppose  of  receiving  the- 
terrific  back  fall,  which  almost 
shook  the  stage.  However,  Keeley 
surpassed  himself  in  Jerry  Ominous, 
in  the  "  Thumping  Legacy  "  that 
followed,  of  which  anon.  Pris- 
cilla  Horton  (afterwards  Mrs. 
German  Read)  was  contented* 
with  the  part  of  a  page  in  the 
Shakespearian  play,  and  reserved, 
herself  for  "  The  Corsican  Girl "  in 
the  "  Thumping  Legacy."  Allen, 
of  course  had  a  part,  I  forget 
which,  for  "  As  You  Like  It  "  was. 
nothing  without  the  music,  and 
no  one  could  surpass  Allen  in 
"  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree  "' 
and  "  Blow,  blow,  thou  wintry 
wind."  "What  shall  he  have 
that  kills  the  deer,"  was  admir- 
ably given  by  the  conventional 
stage  huntsmen,  attired  in  Lincoln 
green,  preceded  by  four  men 
carrying  a  pole,  on  which  was  a 
stuffed  effigy  of  some  animal  which 
never  went  into  the  ark  :  it  might 
have  "  stood  proxy  for "  a  fox, 
a  wolf,  a  deer,  or  a  large  torn  cat.. 
In  the  chorus  I  recognised  a 
singer  with  flaxen  hair  and  a 
gooseberry  eye,  who  had  a 
beautiful  voice  and  seemed  ubi- 
quitous, and  did  his  part  most 
conscientiously.  He  "felt  his. 
part  "  and  prayed  more  earnestly 
than  all  the  others  on  the  stage 
when  required,  and  tossed  his 
gold  flagon  higher  when  he  drank 
some  toast  on  the  stage ;  you 
might  meet  him  later  on  as  a 
singer,  in  the  glees  or  in  a  solo- 
at   the  supper  rooms.      History- 
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says  that  he  also  sang  in  a  choir 
at  the  Church  in  Co  vent  Garden, 
called  the  "  Duke  of  Bedford's 
Barn  "  ;*  and  I  regret  to  say  that 
in  a  theatrical  trial  at  which  he 
was  a  witness,  on  cross-exam- 
ination, he  was  obliged  to  admit 
that  he  was  discharged  from  the 
choir  for  going  to  Church  "  drunk  " 
six  Sundays  running.  But  you  see 
he  was  worked  hard  and  wanted 
stimulant,  perhaps. 

The  whole  scene  in  "As  You 
Like  It"  is  as  much  before  me 
now  as  if  I  was  there.  I  am  per- 
fectly certain  that  I  am  speaking 
the  absolute  truth  when  I  say 
that  the  Queen,  when  Macready 
came  on  as  Jacques,  half  rose 
from  her  seat  and  made  practi- 
cally a  bow  to  Macready — that  is 
to  say  a  very  marked  recognition. 
If  she  had  risen  and  bowed  to 
him,  it  would  have  driven  half 
the  actors  in  London  mad  with 
jealousy.  He  had  a  right  to  her 
recognition  and  she  was  pleased 
to  give  it,  as  most  certainly  she 
did.  Strange  to  say  one  of  that 
grand  caste,  Mrs.  Keeley,  is  now 
alive  and  well,  and  was  honoured 
by  Her  Majesty,  by  a  private 
interview  after  attaining  her  nine- 
tieth birthday  ;  and  that  occurred 
five  years  ago !  And  the  grand 
old  lady  is  still  flourishing  and 
enjoying  life.  And  within  the 
last  few  weeks  the  final  exit  of 
Lady  Martin,  the  Helen  Faucit 
of  1843,  was  graciously  honoured 
by  Her  Majesty,  not  only  by 
constant  enquiries  by  telegraph 
from  Balmoral  pending  her  last 
illness,  but  especially  by  sending 
an  aide  de  camp  to  represent  her 
at  Lady  Martin's  funeral,  and  to 
lay  on  her  coffin  a  beautiful  wreath 
which  she  herself  forwarded.  1 
fancy  there  were  very  few  at 
Lady  Martin's  funeral  who  ever 


*  According  to  history,  a  former  Duke,  on  being 
told  that  a  Church  was  required,  said,  "  Build  one 
as  much  like  a  barn  as  possible." 


saw  her  as  the  Lady  Constance. 
The  preliminary  service  at  St. 
Peters,  Cranley  Gardens,  was 
a  very  solemn  ceremony.  Lady 
Martin  in  byegone  days  was  ap- 
pointed as  Her  Majesty's  reader. 
As  to  the  afterpiece  at  the  cele- 
brated State  performance  at  Old 
Drury,  no  one  who  was  present 
can  ever  forget  "The  Thumping 
Legacy,"  with  Keeley  as  Jerry 
Ominous  and  Priscilla  Horton 
(as  the  late  Mrs.  German  Read 
then  was)  as  the  Corsican  Girl. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  extra- 
vagant farce  will  remember  how 
Keeley,  Jerry  Ominous,  a  cockney 
chymist  in  St.  Mary  Axe,  sees  an 
advertisement  for  any  descendant 
of  the  family  of  Geronimo  in 
Corsica,  to  whom  a  "  Thumping 
Legacy,"  is  due  if  he  goes  there 
and  proves  his  descent  from  the 
Geronimos.  On  his  arrival  in 
outrageous  cockney  attire  amongst 
a  lot  of  quasi  Brigands,  he  finds 
that  he  has  to  carry  on  a  family 
feud  between  the  Geronimos  and 
Leonis  and  to  fight  a  duel  to  the 
death.  Any  one  can  get  the  farce 
for  sixpence  at  French's  in  the 
Strand,  and  can  enjoy  the  extra- 
vagant fun  of  how  Jerry  Ominous, 
having  been  accepted  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  tried  every  way 
to  escape  the  ordeal  of  fighting 
the  fatal  duel,  gives  himself  up  at 
last  to  the  Gendarmes  to  be  sent 
for  trial  as  a  supposed  murderer, 
for  the  sake  of  being  got  away  in 
custody,  and  so  escaping  the 
blood-thirsty  family.  And  at  the 
final  tableau  Keeley  put  in  a  little 
bit  of  "gag"  which  is  not  in  the 
book. 

Jerry  Ominous  to  Gendarmes : 
"  1 1  1  confess  can  I  be  taken  back 
to  London  and  be  tried  for  murder 
at  the  Old  Bailey  ?  " 

Gendarmes :  **  You  can,  you 
can—" 

J.  O. :  "  And  be  hung  in  front 
of  Newgate  like  a  Briton  ?  " 
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Gendarmes :  "  You  can,  you 
can." 

J.  O. :  "  Then,  warriors,  I  am 
the  ruffian  !  "  Curtain. 
.  There  never  was  an  audience 
(including  the  Royal  party)  who 
shrieked  more  with  laughter,  for 
it  was  Keeley  at  his  very  best. 

It  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of 
getting  old  to  look  back  on  sunny 
scenes  of  the  past.  It  is  pleasant 
to  remember  "  Helen  Fauci t " 
as'  she  was  at  her  best,  and  I 
remember  her  in  very  many  of 
her  earliest  star  parts.  After  the 
year  1851  she  appeared  at  inter- 
vals— very  rarely — principally  for 
charities,  as  she  had  no  need  to 
follow  her  art  after  her  marriage 
with  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Theodore 
Martin.  Some  of  the  scenes  which 
have  been  almost  "  burnt  into  my 
memory  "  are,  her  Rosalind  and 
Juliet,  passim,  her  Lady  Constance 
in  "  King  John  "  which  was  pro- 
duced by  Macready  specially  for 
her.  Instead  of  throwing  herself 
down  on  the  ground  as  a  Tragedy 
Queen  of  the  conventional  school, 
she  kept  her  gaze  steadfastly  on 
Salisbury,  and  seemed  gradually 
to  sink  into  the  earth  as  with 
sorrowful  and  defiant  expression 
she  ended  with  the  words,  "  Here 
I  and  sorrow  sit,  Here  is  my 
throne,  bid  Kings  come  bow  to 
it."  And  again  in  her  appeal  to 
the  Cardinal,  "And  Father  Car- 
dinal, I  have  heard  thee  say  that 
we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends 
in  Heaven,"  she  was  painfully 
touching  to  a  degree.  Her  Pauline, 
in  the  Lady  of  Lyons,  was  a 
wonderful  creation.  She  did  not 
much  like  the  character  of  Pauline, 
and  she  certainly  made  the  play  a 
grand  success.  Anderson  was  the 
original  and  best  Claude  Melnotte 
I  ever  saw. 

There  are  plenty  of  materials  in 
the  play  which  would  give  a 
ranting  actress  a  chance  to  "  tear 
it  to  tatters ;  "  but  that  was  not 
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her  form.  All  the  stilted  romance 
during  the  early  courtship  of  the 
heroine  does  not  count  for  much 
amongst  the  critics,  but  there  are 
wonderful  situations  of  which  she 
took  the  greatest  advantage, 
especially  in  the  scene  when  she 
has  found  out  that  her  hero  is  the 
gardener's  boy,  and  her  persecu- 
tors and  rejected  lovers  arrive  at 
the  Cottage  where  Claude  Mel- 
notte's  mother  lives,  on  the  morn- 
ing after  her  so  called  marriage, 
and  taunt  her;  and  she  turns 
upon  them  with  deadly  scorn, 
though  suffering  terribly  at  finding 
out  the  deception  which  had  been 
planned,  and  realises  the  fall  from 
her  high  position,  and  meets  them 
with  the  memorable  words,  "  The 
husband's  roof,  however  humble, 
is  the  temple  of  a  wife's  honour  "  ; 
and  literally  "  cows  "  them  down 
to  the  ground.  I  used  to  sit 
in  the  pit  amongst  the  old 
fogies  who  had  seen  Edmund 
Kean,  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  and 
Miss  O'Neil  and  all  the  lot, 
and  was  content  to  believe  what 
Charles  Matthews  taught  later 
on,  namely,  "  that  in  every  age 
there  is  here  and  there  excep- 
tional excellence  amongst  actors 
which  springs  from  creation  of  a 
character,  which  originates  with 
the  creator  of  it  and  dies  with  him 
or  her — all  the  followers  are  simply 
imitators."  He  illustrated  this 
in  good  humoured  chaff,  telling 
his  audience  that  they  had  seen 
one  Polly  Eccles,  and  one  Sam 
Gerridge,  and  one  Lord  Dun- 
dreary, and  so  on,  and  they  would 
never  see  another  :  only  an  imi- 
tation. 

When  "  Our  Boys  "  was  repro- 
duced it  did  one's  heart  good  to 
read  how — when  the  lady  who 
played  Belinda,  the  maid  of  all 
work,  appeared  again  years  after 
in  her  original  character — the  most 
insignificant  in  the  piece,  which 
she    "made   a  good    part"    of; 
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the   "  house  rose  at   her."     You  jealous  in  the  noble  sense  of  the 

may  be  sure  she  slept  well  that  word— and,  as  stated  in  his  life, 

night,  for  an  unexpected  welcome  was  annoyed  if  the  call  was  only 

is  very  sweet ;  and  the   audience  for  himself  at  the  end  of  the  play, 

acknowledged  her  as  "  real  grit  "  and  sometimes  would  not  go  on  at 

in  her  creation  of  the  character  of  all  if  Helen  Faucit's  name  were 

Belinda.  omitted ;  and  if  he  went  in  front 

Macready  was  very  jealous  for  he  always  led  her  on. 
Helen    Faucit's   fame  —  that    isf  F.  G. 


An  Interview  with  an  Old  Huntsman, 

I  went  to  his  cottage  and  found  him  reclining, 

Propped  up  in  his  chair,  he  was  feeble  and  grey. 

The  sun  had  gone  down,  and  the  day  was  declining, 
The  mists  from  the  meadows  fell  white  by  the  way. 

He  welcomed  a  sportsman,  he  told  me,  and  bade  me 
Sit  down  by  his  side  while  he  spoke  of  the  chase. 

The  theme  of  our  talk  seemed  to  rouse  him  and  made  me 
Look  on  with  regard  at  his  cheery  old  face. 

And  then  when  I  asked  him,  he  told  me  the  story, 
The  tale  of  his  life,  aye,  and  where  he  had  been, 

The  hounds  he  had  hunted,  the  record  of  glory, 

Those  bold  bits  of  riding,  the  things  he  had  seen. 

Twas  then  that  I  saw  the  bold  spirit  returning, 
The  embers  yet  latent  were  kindled  to  flame  ; 

The  light  of  his  life  was  now  brilliantly  burning 

As  once  more  he  touched  on  his  record  of  fame. 

'Twas  then  that  he  told  how  the  fleet  hounds  were  racing 

Away  for  the  open,  away  for  the  lea ; 
How  the  hunter  he  rode  was  in  front  and  out-pacing 

The  pick  of  the  country,  the  hard-riding  three. 

How  the  four  had  the  lead  when  they  came  to  the  river, 
How  one  of  them  only  got  through  and  away, 

How  the  hard-riding  three  were  pulled  out  with  a  shiver 
And  were  not  seen  again  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

And  then  when  he  spoke  of  his  hounds,  with  what  pleasure 
He  told  of  their  doings,  and  called  them  by  name ; 

How  Rhapsody  worked,  how  her  son  was  a  treasure, 
While  Nimble  and  Namesake  were  always  the  same. 

And  still  as  I  ride  to  the  horn  and  the  holloa, 

His  face  is  before  me,  yet  plainly  to-day 
In  the  soul-stirring  notes  of  the  hounds  as  I  follow 

The  note  that  he  touched  rings  out  clear  by  the  way. 

The  note  that  unites  us  in  harmony,  blending 

Our  best  inclinations,  on,  on,  to  the  end, 
Which  makes  us  as  brothers,  each  brother  contending 

That  every  true  sportsman  is  counted  a  friend. 

W.  Phillpotts  Williams. 


THOMAS    ASSHETON    SMITH. 

From  the  portrait  by  Cooper  published  in  the  tl  Reminiscences  of  the  late 
Thomas  Asshelon  Smith," 
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1  Toil  strings  the  nerves  and  purifies  the  blood.1' 


Few  men  have  been  more  talked 
about  in  foxhunting  circles  than 
Mr.  Assheton  Smith,  the  Squire 
of  Tedworth,  and,  though  many 
of  his  old  companions  in  the  hunt- 
ing field  are  still  alive,  few  men 
have  been  more  misjudged.  By 
some  authors,  including  Sir  John 
Eardley  Wilmot,  he  is  represented 
as  a  typical  country  squire,  liberal 
with  his  purse  and  popular  with 
all  classes  of  society  ;  others  por- 
tray him  as  an  irascible,  obstinate 
man,  who  was  never  happy  unless 
he  was  engaged  in  a  quarrel. 
Opinions  even  differ  about  his 
riding  qualifications,  though  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  no  man 
ever  possessed  finer  hands,  or 
stronger  nerves.  His  boast  that 
he  could  get  over  any  fence  in 
the  Harborough  country  is  well- 
known,  yet  he  never  performed 
those  reckless  feats  of  horseman- 
ship, with  which  the  name  of 
Mr.  John  Mytton  is  associated. 
He  jumped  seemingly  impossible 
places  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
being  with  hounds.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  had  eight  falls  in  a  single 
run,  and  then  was  the  only  man 
in  at  the  death  ;  yet  such  was  his 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  falling 
that  he  was  only  seriously  hurt 
twice  in  his  life.  Hasty  in  his 
temper  towards  men,  he  never 
allowed  a  horse  or  a  hound  to 
provoke  him,  and  when  once 
asked  why  he  never  lost  his 
temper  at  the  shortcomings  of 
animals,  replied,  "They  are  brutes 
and  know  no  better,  but  men  do" 
His  love  for  hounds  in  the  hunt- 
ing field  amounted  to  a  passion, 
yet  he  rarely  entered  his  kennels 
or    even     rode     home    with    his 


hounds  after  the  business  of  the 
day  was  finished. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  majority 
of  men  who  have  risen  to  emin- 
ence in  any  walk  of  life,  there 
were  many  contradictory  points  in 
his  character,  but  to  one  thing  he 
was  ever  constant,  namely,  a  pas- 
sion for  strong  physical  exercise, 
which  was  but  the  outcome  of  his 
natural  enthusiasm  for  any  pur- 
suit in  which  he  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  engage.  His  dogged 
determination  would  not  permit  of 
his  understanding  the  meaning  of 
the  word  failure,  as  many  acts  of 
his  life  prove,  notably  his  founda- 
tion of  the  Tedworth  Hunt  amidst 
difficulties  which  appeared  even  to 
his  own  father  to  be  insurmount- 
able. The  Duke  of  Wellington 
paid  him  the  compliment  of  say- 
ing that  he  would  have  made  the 
first  cavalry  officer  in  Europe,  but 
the  heir  to  Tedworth,  with  an  in- 
come almost  princely,  was  never 
destined  to  fight  the  French. 

His  grandfather,  Thomas  Asshe- 
ton, of  Ashley  Hall,  in  Cheshire, 
assumed  the  name  of  Smith  on 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  Captain 
William  Smith,  who  died  without 
issue.  This  Captain  Smith  was 
the  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Smith,  Speaker  of  the  first  and 
second  Parliaments  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  the  preceding 
reign.  His  mother  was  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Mr.  (?)  Watkin 
Wynne.  These  details  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  came  of  no  mush- 
room family,  so  we  will  now  hark 
forward  to  his  personal  history. 

He  was  born  in   Queen  Anne 
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Street,  Cavendish  Square,  on  the 
2nd  of  August,  1776,  and  was  sent 
to  Eton  before  he  had  completed 
his  eighth  year,  being  at  the  time 
the  youngest  boy  in  the  school. 
In  later  life  he  used  to  say,  "  I 
was  eleven  years  at  Eton,  and 
while  there  I  learnt  nothing." 
One  thing,  however,  he  did  learn, 
and  practised  it  till  a  few  years  of 
his  death,  namely,  the  noble  art 
of  self-defence.  Probably  no  boy 
before  or  since  ever  had  so  many 
fights  during  his  school  days. 
One  of  these  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion in  sporting  history.  Smith 
was  eighteen  when  he  fought  Mr. 
"Jack"  Musters,  who  was  then 
seventeen.  The  fight  lasted  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  in  the  last 
round  they  could  not  distinguish 
each  other.  But  the  fight  made 
no  difference  to  their  friendship  in 
manhood.  Smith  loved  fighting 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  and  his 
maxim  was  that  if  a  boy  were  not 
well  thrashed  when  he  was  young, 
he  would  most  probably  need  it 
when  he  became  a  man.  He  was 
also  a  good  oar  at  Eton,  and 
learnt  cricket  sufficiently  well  to 
be  chosen  subsequently  to  play  in 
the  first  "  Gentlemen  v.  Players  " 
match.  N  or  was  he  by  any  means 
a  despicable  scholar,  so  his  state- 
ment that  he  learnt  nothing  must 
be  put  down  to  modesty.  On 
leaving  Eton  he  went  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  re- 
mained four  years,  playing  cricket 
in  the  summer  and  hunting  with 
John  Warde's  hounds  in  Oxford- 
shire and  Northamptonshire  dur- 
ing the  winter.  He  appears  to 
have  been  seldom  seen  on  the 
river,  and  probably  it  was  the 
reminiscence  of  his  rowing  days 
at  Eton  that  gave  him  his  love 
for  yachting  in  later  life.  Whether 
Alma  Mater  taught  him  much  is 
uncertain,  but  she  did  not  teach 
him  arithmetic.  It  was  left  for  a 
girl  in  the  post-office  at   Melton 


Mowbray  to  do  that ;  and  though 
the  occurrence  took  place  some 
years  later,  it  may  well  be  related 
here  as  forming  part  of  Smith's 
education. 

He  was  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  one  of  the  two  serious 
falls  which  he  ever  had,  and 
while  limping  about  Melton  Mow- 
bray used  to  watch  the  girl  at 
work  through  the  window  of  the 
post-office.  The  rapidity  with 
which  she  cast  up  her  figures 
astonished  him  so  much  that  he 
walked  in  and  promptly  asked 
her  to  teach  him.  She  consented, 
and  made  him  a  good  arithmeti- 
cian by  the  time  he  was  able  to 
get  on  his  horse  again.  Tradi- 
tion says  nothing  about  the  looks 
of  the  lady,  but  that  she  taught 
him  well  was  afterwards  proved 
by  his  management  of  his  Car- 
narvonshire property. 

He  was  now  able  to  devote  all 
his  energies  to  foxhunting,  though 
it  was  not  till  1806  that  he  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Foley  in  the  master- 
ship of  the  Quorn,  by  which  time 
he  had  earned  the  reputation  of 
being  the  first  man  to  hounds  in 
England,  a  reputation  which  he 
maintained  for  over  half  a  cen- 
tury, till  in  October,  1851,  he 
cantered  up  to  Willbury  on  his 
chestnut  hack,  but  was  too  weak 
to  follow  hounds.  This  was  the 
last  time  that  he  was  seen  at 
covert-side. 

When  Tom  Smith,  for  so  he 
was  called  by  his  friends,  includ- 
ing his  father,  left  Oxford,  his 
walking  weight  was  ten  stone  and 
his  height  five  feet  ten  inches. 
At  his  death  his  weight  was 
eleven  stone  ten  pounds,  although 
to  the  end  he  was  in  vulgar  par- 
lance "as  hard  as  nails."  Sir 
John  Eardley  Wilmot  describes 
im  as  snake  headed  with  a  dash 
of  the  bull  dog  ;  a  description 
which  is  verified  by  the  portraits 
of  him  which  I  have  seen.     Cer- 
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tainly  he  possessed  the  tenacity 
of  a  bull  dog  in  his  resolve  always 
to  be  with  hounds,  a  resolve  which 
many  modern  M.F.H.'s  would  not 
like  their  followers  to  make,  or  at 
all  events  to  keep  to.  But  Tom 
Smith  had  learnt  the  science  of 
riding  to  hounds  before  he  left 
Oxford  under  the  tuition  of  Mr. 
Hugo  Meynell  and  Mr.  John 
Warde,  and  only  rode  to  hunt. 
His  ambition  was  to  see  the  fox 
run  into,  and  to  see  hounds  work. 
To  satisfy  this  ambition  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  risk  his  neck  ;  but 
I  have  been  unable  to  discover  a 
single  instance  of  his  "larking," 
i.e.y  jumping  big  places  for  the 
mere  fun  of  talking  about  them 
afterwards.  He  loved  to  boast 
about  the  number  of  masks  his 
hounds  had  accounted  for,  but 
only  on  two  occasions  did  he 
mention  his  own  riding.  The  first 
was  when  he  said  that  he  could 
get  over  any  fence  in  the  Har- 
borough  country  with  a  fall ;  the 
second,  when  he  told  a  friend, 
who  had  advised  him  to  use  a 
martingale  with  a  certain  horse, 
that  his  left  hand  was  his  martin- 
gale. 

Tom  Smith — for  so  he  must 
be  called  till  we  call  him  the 
Squire  of  Tedworth  —  was,  on 
leaving  Oxford,  made  a  member 
of  the  M.C.C.,  and,  as  already 
stated,  played  in  the  first  match 
of  Gentlemen  v.  Players.  Of  his 
powers  in  the  cricket  field, 
whether  with  bat  or  ball  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover  any 
authentic  records  ;  nor,  were  such 
records  forthcoming,  would  they 
prove  to  be  of  great  interest  to 
the  followers  of  modern  county 
cricket.  Subsequently  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Jockey 
Club,  but  he  rarely  attended  the 
meetings  at  the  headquarters  at 
Newmarket.  The  truth  is  that 
he  was  disgusted  with  the  chi- 
cancrie   of  the  Turf,  and  thought 


that  he  could  do  more  good  to 
the  interests  of  sport  through  fox- 
hunting, than  through  trying  to 
cleanse  the  Augean  stables,  which 
at  that  time  needed  a  hard  broom 
and  a  strong  arm.  On  one  occa- 
sion a  bill  for  £300  was  handed 
round  for  discount  in  the  Jockey 
Club  rooms,  for  which  the  highest 
offer  was  three  hundred  pence, 
both  drawer  and  acceptor  being . 
known  to  be  under  a  financial 
cloud.  Smith  looked  at  the  sig- 
natures, saw  that  they  were  those 
of  two  old  schoolfellows,  imme- 
diately gave  a  cheque  for  ^"300, 
and  put  the  bill  behind  the  fire. 
Though  during  one  year  he  had 
three  horses  in  training  he  never 
took  any  active  interest  in  flat 
racing. 

In  1806,  when  only  thirty  years 
of  age,  he  succeeded  Lord  Foley 
as  Master  of  the  Quorn,  over 
which  he  reigned  for  ten  years, 
till  1 8 16.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  he  had  carried  the  horn,  and 
it  was  thought  that  he  had  under- 
taken a  task  beyond  his  powers. 
Mr.  Hugo  Meynell  had  retired  in 
1800  in  favour  of  Lord  Sefton,  but 
during  his  long  mastership  Mr. 
Meynell  had  made  the  Quorn  the 
ultra  nos  fashionable  pack  in  Eng- 
land. The  result  was  to  make 
a  "  Quorn  field  "  numerous  and 
fashionable  (?),  but,  alas  and 
alack,  the  fashion  and  popularity 
were  earned  at  the  expense  of 
losing  the  good-will  of  the  tenant 
farmers,  who  wished  to  see  some 
adequate  return  for  the  privilege 
of  riding  over  their  farms.  1  do 
not  think  that  1  am  exaggerating 
when  I  say  that  Tom  Smith  was 
the  only  man  in  England  who 
could  dispel  this  ill-feeling  be- 
tween the  tenant  farmers  and  the 
foreign  hunting  men.  He  was 
possessed  of  ample  financial  re- 
sources, which  enabled  him  to 
hunt  the  country  without  any 
subscription.        His      irritability, 
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which  led  him  into  pugilistic 
encounters,  rather  endeared  him 
than  otherwise  with  the  Leicester- 
shire graziers,  and  his  social  posi- 
tion was  such  that  he  could 
command  the  county  families  to 
comply  with  his  wishes.  "  Com- 
mand" may  seem  a  strong  word 
to  use,  but  Tom  Smith  under- 
stood its  meaning,  and  applied 
the  meaning.  He  would  be  obeyed, 
this  was  the  secret  of  his  success 
in  the  hunting  field.  He  made 
enemies,  but  his  most  bitter 
enemies  acknowledged  that  he 
did  all  in  his  power  to  show  sport. 

When  reviewing  Tom  Smith's 
mastership  of  the  Quorn  we  have 
to  consider  many  social  elements. 
He  was  the  heir  of  a  Hampshire 
country  squire,  with  an  unlimited 
balance  at  his  banker's,  but  he 
had  no  handle  to  his  name,  with 
which  to  clothe  his  eccentricities. 
He  had  gained  the  friendship  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the 
admiration  of  Napoleon,  who 
termed  him  "  Le  premier  chasseur 
d'Angleterre"  but  he  took  no 
delight  in  those  social  amenities 
which  are  governed  by  the  fairer 
and  stronger  (?)  sex.  On  one 
occasion,  namely,  at  Bel  voir 
Castle,  he  was  rude  to  his 
hostess,  asking  a  servant  in  her 
presence  at  the  breakfast  table 
why  he  did  not  bring  him  the 
muffins.  But  the  Duchess  of 
Rutland  was  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. During  the  rest  of  his  visit 
the  servants  had  orders  to  serve 
muffins  to  him  at  breakfast  every 
minute,  nor  were  the  orders  coun- 
termanded till  the  obsequious 
offers  of  "  Muffins,  Mr.  Smith  !  " 
drove  the  M.F.H.  into  a  state  of 
frenzy.  An  explanation  followed  : 
Tom  Smith  apologised  for  the 
rudeness,  which  he  had  forgotten, 
and  the  servants  were  not  sorry 
that  they  had  offended  the  future 
Squire  of  Ted  worth. 

From  1816  till  1824  Tom  Smith 


was  Master  of  the  Burton.     In 
1826  he   went    to    Pen  ton,   near 
Andover,  where  he  opened  out  a 
new  country.     On   the   death   of 
his   father  he  removed    to    Ted- 
worth     Hall,     and     hunted     the 
present  Tedworth  country  till  his 
death.      Of    his    doings    in     the 
Burton    country   there   are    little 
records,  so  before  discussing  the 
great     benefits    which    he     con- 
ferred on   foxhunting  in    Hamp- 
shire, I  shall  hark  back  with  his 
own     halloa,    namely,     that     his 
sport    in    Hampshire     not     only 
equalled,  but  far  exceeded,    any 
that  he  had  had  in  Leicestershire. 
This   saying,   however,   must    be 
taken  cum  grano  salts.     It  must  be 
remembered   that    Smith    was    a 
stranger  in  Leicestershire  and  at 
home    in    Hampshire.     Also    on 
the    29th    of    October,    1827,    he 
married   Maria,  second  daughter 
of  Mr.  William  Webber,  of  Bin- 
field  Lodge,  Berkshire.     He  had 
completed  his  fiftieth  year,   and, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
would  soon  have  upon  his  shoul- 
ders the  responsibilities  of  a  large 
landed  proprietor,  responsibilities 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  attend  to  in  Leicestershire. 
These  were  sufficient  reasons  for 
his    moving   into    Hampshire.     I 
have  seen  it  gravely  stated  that 
he    was    beginning    to    lose    his 
nerve,  but  there  is  no   truth   in 
the    statement     any    more    than 
there  is  in  the  statement  that  the 
present  Tedworth  is  an  old  man's 
country.     Smith    never    lost    his 
nerve  till  the  hour  of  his  death. 

At  first  his  scheme  to  promote 
foxhunting  in  the  large  wild 
woodlands  of  Hants  and  Wilts, 
some  of  which  were  hundreds  of 
acres  in  extent  with  no  open 
rides,  was  treated  as  an  act  of 
madness.  His  own  father  de- 
clared to  a  friend  that  he  would 
prosecute  him,  if  he  drew  his 
coverts.      "  No,  you   won't,"   re- 
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plied  the  friend.  "  Why  not  ?  " 
queried  Mr.  Smith,  "  Because  you 
would  only  have  to  pay  the  costs 
on  both  sides,"  was  the  rejoinder. 
Nothing  daunted  but  rather  made 
more  determined  by  opposition, 
Smith  set  to  work  with  his  usual 
energy.  The  foxes  were  there ; 
Smith  brought  the  hounds  to  kill 
them.  Partly  at  his  own  expense 
and  partly  by  that  vehement 
persuasion  which  insures  convic- 
tion, rides  were  formed  in  the  big 
woods,  and  the  country  became 
open  for  foxhunting.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  he  moved  to 
Ted  worth  Hall,  which  he  restored 
and  enlarged,  and  continued  to 
hunt  the  country  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  at  his  Welsh 
seat,  Vaenol,  near  Bangor,  in 
August,  1858,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty-two,  when  he  had  been 
a  master  of  hounds  for  fifty-two 
years,  during  which  period  he 
invariably  carried  the  horn  him- 
self. His  best  known  hunt 
servants  were  Jack  Shirley,  ex- 
huntsman  to  Lord  Sefton,  Dick 
Burton,  Joe  Harrison,  and  Tom 
Wingfield.  To  the  last  he  was 
as  keen  as  in  his  young  days, 
regarding  the  First  of  November 
as  the  time  when  the  woodlands 
were  stripped  for  business,  and 
when  a  political  friend  suggested 
to  him  that  the  cultivation  of 
corn  would  cease  owing  to  free 
trade,  he  merely  replied  "so  much 
the  better  for  I  shall  ride  over 
a  grass  country."  Not  that  he 
neglected  his  duties  as  a  landlord 
or  the  business  of  his  Welsh 
quarries.  It  was  his  summer 
delight  to  entertain  large  house 
parties  at  Vaenol  and  to  explain 
to  his  guests  the  working  of  the 
quarries  or  to  take  them  in  his 
yacht  round  the  coast. 

It  may  not  at  first  appear 
strange  that  a  rich  man,  so  de- 
voted to  sport  as  Mr.  Smith  was, 
should    have    risen    to    such   an 


eminence  in  the  hunting  field, 
both  as  an  M.F.H.  and  a  rider 
to  hounds.  But  we  must  remem- 
ber that  he  lived  in  an  age  of 
heroes,  all  of  whose  names  are 
familiar  to  us.  Hugo  Meynell 
and  John  Warde  were  his  early 
contemporaries  and  to  a  certain 
extent  his  tutors.  Amongst  his 
later  contemporaries  we  find  the 
names  of  Mr.  Osbaldeston,  the 
two  Rawlinsons,  Mr.  Maxse,  Sir 
David  Baird,  the  two  Moores, 
the  two  Edges,  Sir  James  Mus- 
grave,  Col.  Wyndham,  Lord 
Kintore,  Sir  Henry  Peyton,  Sir 
Harry  Goodricke,  Mr.  John 
White,  Mr.  John  Cradock,  Lord 
Rancliffe,  Mr.  Launcelot  Rolles- 
ton,  Mr.  Valentine  Maher,  all  of 
whom  were  terrible  bruisers  over 
a  country  when  hounds  were 
running,  and  were  generally 
better  mounted  than  Mr.  Smith. 
Indeed  until  he  went  into  Hamp- 
shire, Mr.  Smith  rarely  gave  more 
than  fifty  pounds  for  a  horse. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Tom 
Edge  was  once  offered  fifty 
pounds  by  Lord  Middleton  for 
a  mount  from  a  particular  covert 
on  a  horse  named  Gayman,  in 
his  day  supposed  to  be.  the  best 
horse  that  ever  crossed  Leicester- 
shire. The  truth  is  that  what- 
ever was  under  Mr.  Smith  had 
to  go,  and  the  sympathy  which 
he  knew  existed  between  himself 
and  his  horse  made  him  apt  to  be 
indifferent  about  his  mount,  as 
witness  the  very  few  of  his  horses 
whose  names  have  come  down  to 
posterity.  I  can  only  remember 
hvet  namely  Ayston,  a  yellow 
bay,  which  his  owner  described 
as  "  doubtless  thoroughbred,  inas- 
much as  I  bought  him  warranted 
not  so,"  Screwdriver,  Jack  O'Lan- 
tern,  Lovinski  and  Beiram.  In 
regard  to  hounds,  however,  he 
was  more  particular.  Most  of 
them  he  bought  at  first  from  Mr. 
Musters  of  Col  wick  Hall,  Notts, 
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for  /"i,ooo  ;  afterwards  he  bought 
largely  from  the  kennels  of  Sir 
Richard  Sutton,  Sir  T.  Boughey 
and  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  The  last 
hunting  act  of  his  life  was  to  review 
the  1858  entry,  when  he  said  to 
Carter,     his     kennel     huntsman, 


"  Well,  they  are  as  beautiful  as 
they  can  be."  At  his  death  he 
had  90  couples  of  hounds  in  the 
kennel  and  39  horses  in  the  stable. 
Unfortunately  for  the  interests  of 
foxhunting  he  died  without  issue. 
George  F.  Underhill. 


The  Tennis  Championship. 


The  tennis  match  between  Peter 
Latham  of  the  Queen's  Club, 
Kensington,  and  Thomas  Pettitt 
of  Boston,  U.S.A.,  for  the  Cham- 
pionship of  the  World  and  a  stake 
of  ^"2,000,  was  played  at  Brighton 
upon  October  17th  and  19th. 
The  last  fight  for  the  Champion- 
ship was  in  April,  1895,  when 
Latham  challenged  Charles  Saun- 
ders, who  at  that  time  held  the 
title  of  champion,  and  defeated 
him  by  7  sets  to  2,  thus  becoming 
champion  himself.  All  lovers  of 
the  ancient  game  of  tennis  lived 
in  hopes  of  seeing  Latham  and 
Pettitt  matched.  As  far  back  as 
1800  Pettitt  voluntarily  resigned 
the  Championship,  after  victories 
over  George  Lambert  and  Saun- 
ders, indeed,  after  holding  an 
unbeaten  record  in  these  matches. 
Since  that  date  he  has  resided  in 
America,  and  little  has  been  heard 
of  him  until  this  summer  he  flung 
down  the  glove  to  Peter  Latham, 
whom  he  had  never  met  for 
Championship  honours. 

The  match  was  anticipated  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  by  those 
interested  in  tennis.  It  bore  to 
some  extent  the  character  of  an 
international  contest,  for  Pettitt, 
though  born  in  England,  has  been 
for  most  of  his  life  identified  with 
American  athletics ;  it  was  to  be 
played  between  two  men,  neither 
of  whom  had  been  ever  defeated 
in    Championship    matches,   and 


finally,  it  was  expected  to  exhibit 
tennis  of  the  most  modern  and 
vigorous  type.  The  conditions 
were,  as  finally  fixed,  that  the 
match  should  be  played  with 
French  balls,  which  are  rather 
lighter  than  English,  and  should 
be  the  best  of  thirteen  sets,  four 
sets  each  on  the  first  two  days, 
and  a  third  day  upon  which,  if 
necessary,  five  sets  should  be 
decided.  The  dedans  and  gal- 
leries at  Brighton  were  crowded 
with  spectators  who  paid  high 
prices  for  their  seats,  and  more 
than  ^"600  was,  it  is  said,  taken  at 
the  gate  to  be  divided  between 
the  two  players.  The  game  was 
marked  by  Dealtry  of  the  Brighton 
court,  and  the  Hon.  Alfred  Lyttel- 
ton  acted  as  referee. 

Before  the  match  began  there 
seemed  to  be  a  feeling  among  the 
critics  that  Pettitt  would  win ;  but 
if  there  was  any  general  idea  to 
that  effect  it  was  certainly  falsified 
in  the  most  complete  and  remark- 
able manner.  Without  giving  a 
detailed  description  of  the  play  it 
may  be  stated  at  once  that  on  the 
Monday  Latham  won  four  sets  to 
love,  24  games  to  7,  and  on  the 
Wednesday  placed  three  more 
sets  to  his  credit,  18  games  to  11, 
and  the  match  by  seven  sets  to 
love,  42  games  to  18. 

Such  a  result  sounds  rather 
amazing,  and  at  first  sight  it 
might  almost  be  thought  that  Fen- 
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nell  or  Fairs,  the  two  English 
players  nearest  in  skill  to  the 
champion,  would  have  made  quite 
as  good  a  show  at  evens  against 
Latham.  But  it  must  be  added 
that  the  match  was  not  so  one- 
sided as  it  sounds.  There  were 
many  long  rests  and  hard  fought 
games ;  besides  Pettitt  looked  all 
over  a  winner  of  the  sixth  set,  in 
which  he  stood  at  5-3,  and  30-love 
at  one  time.  He  was  also  within  a 
stroke  of  the  same  set  at  another 
critical  moment,  being  vantage 
with  a  shortish  chase  (better  than 
3)  to  defend,  but  Latham  won  the 
ace  with  a  straight  force,  and.  then 
could  never  be  shaken  off.  The  play 
on  Wednesday,  however,  through- 
out was  both  better  and  far  more 
even  than  on  the  opening  day. 

To  take  the  challenger  first, 
Pettitt  seemed  to  have  lost  very 
little  of  his  skill  since  he  last  played 
tennis  in  England.  He  has  got  a 
new  service,  a  species  of  back- 
hand railroad  service,  which  runs 
along  the  edge  of  the  penthouse. 
It  looks  tiring  to  serve  and  it  is 
monotonous  to  watch,  but  occa- 
sionally, though  only  very  occa- 
sionally, it  got  the  better  of 
Latham,  who  usually  boasted  it 
either  under  the  winning  gallery 
or  against  the  main  wall  with 
excellent  effect.     Pettitt's  straight 


forcing  was  as  hard  and  brilliant 
as  ever,  but  his  returns  were  not 
quite  so  certain  as  they  used  to 
be.  Especially  his  stopping  of 
boasted  forces  left  a  good  deal  to 
be  desired. 

As  for  Latham,  the  champion, 
to  praise  him  would  be  to  exhaust 
our  complimentary  epithets.  Cer- 
tainly the  greatest  tennis  player 
of  the  present  age,  he  may  surely 
challenge  comparison  with  any  of 
the  giants  of  the  past.  His  cat- 
like activity,  his  accuracy  at  the 
openings,  the  sureness  of  his  re- 
turn should,  in  order  to  be  believed, 
be  seen  by  those  who  know  the 
difficulty  of  hitting  a  tennis  ball 
exactly  as  you  wish  to  hit  it. 
Perhaps  the  best  features  of  an 
altogether  wonderful  exhibition  of 
tennis  were  his  stopping  of  Pettitt's 
forces,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
found  the  length  of  the  court  when 
he  boasted  either  fore  or  back- 
handed. It  seems  to  us,  too,  that 
as  a  pure  stylist,  in  a  pastime 
where  style  is  much  esteemed,  he 
is  now  all  that  could  be  wished. 
His  stroke  upon  the  floor  has 
gained  in  cut  since  he  played 
Saunders  three  years  ago,  and 
ought  to  satisfy  the  grey- haired 
admirers  of  old  Barre  or  Tomp- 
kins, or  any  veteran  stickler  for 
the  traditions  of  the  game. 
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Docking  Horses. 


In  adopting  a  Resolution  to  ex- 
clude for  the  future  from  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
Showyard  young  horses  which 
are  docked,  the  Council  of  the 
R.A.S.E.  have  taken  a  step  which 
re-opens  an  old  controversy  in  a 
very  serious  form.  We  recognise 
and  appreciate  the  endeavour  to 
avoid  injury  to  vested  interests 
by  making  the  rule  applicable 
only  to  horses  yet  un foaled,  but 
this  does  little  to  qualify  the  un- 
wisdom of  the  measure.  The 
speeches  of  the  dissenting  mi- 
nority were  sufficiently  frank  and 
outspoken ;  and  their  tenour  con- 
trasts curiously  with  the  half- 
hearted spirit  in  which  the  Reso- 
lution was  framed  and  in  which 
its  supporters  urged  its  adoption. 
Some  of  these  addresses  indicate 
very  plainly  the  doubts  of  the 
speakers  concerning  the  expedi- 
ency of  handling  the  matter  at  all. 
We  should  have  been  surprised 
indeed  if  some  members  at  least 
of  the  assenting  majority  had 
fell  no  qualms  of  doubt.  The 
Resolution  was  advanced  in  the 
interests  of  humanity:  but  how 
far  will  it  contribute  to  the  pre- 
vention of  suffering  ?  It  lays 
down  the  principle  that  it  is  cruel 
to  dock  a  foal,  a  yearling  or  a 
two-year-old;  and  there  it  stops. 
The  mover  of  the  Resolution 
explicitly  declared  that  it  "  did  not 
interfere  at  all  with  the  liberty  of 
the  subject ;  owners  might  dock 
their  horses  as  much  as  they 
pleased ; "  and  no  disability  in 
respect  of  exhibition  at  the  So- 
ciety's shows  will  attach  to  a 
docked  horse  of  three  years  old 
or  more.  Thus  the  Council  have 
in  effect  declared  that  it  is  cruel 
to  cut  the  tail  of  a  young  horse 
while  the  bones  are  comparatively 
soft,  but  not  cruel  to  cut  the  tail 


of  an  old  one  whose  bones  are 
hard,  closely  set  and  encased  in 
deeper  and  firmer  muscular  tissue. 

Now,  nobody  for  a  moment 
supposes  that  any  one  member 
of  the  Council  believes  in  this 
amazing  doctrine.  The  simple 
explanation  of  their  attitude  is 
that  the  anti-dockers  dared  not 
go  farther ;  the  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  Society  forbade  it. 
They  knew  they  were  accepting  a 
principle  whose  absurd  inconsis- 
tency glared  every  man  of  them 
in  the  face ;  but  consistency  here 
was  a  luxury  in  which  it  had 
been  madness  to  indulge.  They 
pictured  the  Humanity  doctrine 
carried  to  its  only  logical  conclu- 
sion, and  docked  horses  of  what- 
ever age  thereby  progressively 
excluded  from  the  R.A.S.E.  show- 
yard  :  until  ten  years  hence  the 
horse  supply  of  the  country  would 
be  practically  unrepresented  at 
the  Society's  meeting  owing  to 
the  disinclination  of  owners  to 
qualify  their  horses  for  entry  by 
keeping  them  undocked. 

Great  stress  is  laid  by  the  anti- 
dockers  on  the  value  of  the  horse's 
tail  as  a  fly  whisk.  A  foal's  tail 
is  not  very  serviceable  for  this 
purpose,  and  we  would  ask  which 
animal  suffers  more :  one  which, 
having  been  docked  in  foal  hood, 
has  never  known  the  use  of  a 
tail ;  or  one  which  has  been 
allowed  to  retain  its  tail  for  a 
few  years  and  is  then  deprived 
of  it  ?  There  is  also  a  tendency  to 
overlook  this  important  detail — 
that  although  the  dock  will  not 
grow,  the  hair  upon  it  will,  and 
that  therefore  it  is  quite  open  to 
the  owner  of  a  docked  horse  to 
let  Nature  supply  enough  hair  to 
be  both  useful  and  ornamental. 

In  regard  to  the  theory  of 
docking,  opinions  may  be  divided 
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as  to  whether  the  degree  of 
cruelty  involved  deserves  con- 
sideration ;  but  in  regard  to  the 
practice  there  is  almost  complete 
unanimity — we  exclude  of  course 
the  stables  of  the  army  and  racing 
establishments.  The  universal 
prevalence  of  the  fashion  of  dock- 
ing should  have  proved  to  the 
Council  of  the  R.A.S.E.  that  it 
was  utterly  out  of  their  power  to 
combat  it. 

As  demonstrating  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  fashion  we 
would  ask  our  readers  to  count 
at  any  meet  of  hounds  in  any 
part  of  the  kingdom  the  number 
of  undocked  hunters  and  compare 
that  with  the  total  number  out. 
The  horses  wearing  tails  as 
Nature  made  them  stand  out  con- 
spicuous by  their  very  scarcity; 
there  will  be  a  second  charger 
or  two  which  the  Army  Regula- 
tions forbid  the  owners  to  dock  ; 
a  few  youngsters  out  on  trial 
which  wear  tails  undocked  lest 
their  demerits  should  point  to  the 
Remount  officer  as  the  only  likely 
buyer;  and,  it  may  be,  an  occa- 
sional thoroughbred.  In  plough 
countries,  at  least,  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  docking  as  a 
practical  benefit ;  an  astonishing 
quantity  of  wet  mud  finds  lodg- 
ment in  the  hair  of  a  long  tail. 
Let  the  doubting  opponent  of 
docking  ride  a  long-tailed  hunter 
through  a  ten-minute  burst  over 
wet  plough,  and  see  for  himself 
the  result :  he  will  find  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  tail  like  the  clothes 
brush  of  which  his  apparel  stands 
in  such  dire  need. 

Earl  Spencer,  who  knows  the 
Pytchley  country  as  well  as,  or 
better,  than  any  man  living,  told 
the  Council  that  in  his  part  of 
the  country  they  required  horses 
very  quick  at  turning;  he  once 
possessed  a  docked  horse  that  he 
could  not  screw  round  to  open  a 
gate :    "  This,"  said  his  lordship, 


"was  due  to  the  docked  tail." 
Now  it  is  almost  a  proverb  that 
"  few  countries  require  fast  horses, 
but  all  require  quick  ones."  Is  it, 
therefore,  conceivable  that  ninety- 
nine  hunting  men  out  of  a  hundred 
would  meekly  follow  the  fashion 
of  docking  if  the  operation  affected 
in  the  most  insignificant  degree 
their  horses'  handiness  and  power 
of  turning  ?  Where  do  we  require 
greater  quickness  and  more  cat- 
like agility  in  twisting  and  turning 
at  speed  than  on  the  polo-ground  ? 
and  how  many  ponies,  save  Arabs 
and  other  Easterns,  do  we  see  in 
possession  of  their  full  complement 
of  tail  ?  Again,  is  it  conceivable 
that  the  fashion  would  be  tolerated 
for  another  season  did  docking 
impair  the  power  of  a  pony  to 
turn  ?  We  suggest  to  Earl 
Spencer  that  had  the  horse  he 
referred  to  possessed  all  the  tail 
Nature  bestowed  upon  it,  he 
would  still  have  found  himself 
unable  to  screw  the  animal  round 
at  a  gate.  The  fault  lay  with  the 
horse,  and  probably  his  mouth ;  not 
with  the  man  who  docked  the  tail. 

Now  turn  to  harness  horses. 
Take  a  chair  at  your  club  window, 
if  it  overlook  a  busy  thorough- 
fare, and  count  the  undocked 
horses  in  the  stream  of  mixed 
traffic  passing  under  your  eye. 

Mr.  Ash  worth,  in  opposing  the 
Resolution,  cited  the  cause  of  the 
recent  terrible  fatality  to  Lady 
Lathom,  whose  phaeton  horse  shut 
down  the  reins  with  its  undocked 
tail,  and  deprived  her  of  control 
ovsr  it.  For  answer,  a  supporter 
of  the  Resolution  went  so  far  as  to 
say  it  would  be  better  to  alter  the 
style  of  carriages  than  retain  the 
practice  of  docking.  This  is  a 
proposition  which  would  receive 
the  most  cordial  support — from 
carriage  builders ;  but  how  will 
the  breeders  of  the  country  regard 
this  pronouncement  ? 

We   may  deplore  the  fashion, 
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but  we  know  that  while  a  fashion 
holds  sway  its  power  is  absolute, 
and  beyond  the  influence  of 
League,  Society,  or  Association 
to  put  down.  Social  history  is 
full  of  examples  of  the  inexorable 
domination  of  a  craze  or  custom 
which,  after  enslaving  man  for  a 
period,  has  died  out  completely. 
Nicking  and  ear-cropping  were 
the  fashion  at  one  time;  they 
have  long  fallen  into  disuse  and 
practically  into  oblivion  ;  we  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  in 
its  own  time  docking  as  a  fashion 
will  follow,  but  while  it  survives 
endeavours  to  put  an  end  to  it 
will  only  operate  against  an  in- 
dustry which  needs  fostering  and 
encouragement.  Such  endeavours 
are  foredoomed  to  failure,  for  even 
if  breeders  and  dealers  disap- 
proved of  docking,  the  pocket 
argument  would  prevail.  The 
horse-dealer  knows  well  that  the 
enormous  majority  of  his  cus- 
tomers ride  and  drive  docked 
horses,  and  docks  accordingly  if 
the  breeder  has  not  anticipated 
him  ;  if  he  refuse  to  perform  the 
operation  he  runs  the  risk  of 
losing  clients.  The  animals  of 
which  the  intending  purchaser 
says,  "I'll  have  that  horse  at 
any  price,"  are  rare,  and  the 
waverer  is  decided  in  many  cases 
by  a  comparative  trifle.  In  these 
days,  when  horses  come  to  us  in 
thousands  from  the  Continent  and 
from  over  the  Atlantic,  the  dealer 
in  home-bred  horses  cannot  afford 
to  disregard  such  trifles,  and  a 
crusade  against  docking  cannot 
fail  to  be  injurious  to  the  whole 
horse-breeding  industry. 

It  ill  becomes  the  Royal  Agri- 


cultural  Society  to   join   in  this 
crusade.     The  Council  have,  we 
think,  gone  out  of  their  way  and 
have  gone  beyond  the  scope  of 
the   Society's  functions  to  insert 
the  thin  end  of  a  faddist  wedge. 
They  have  made  it  their  business 
to  declare  against  the  principle  of 
docking  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
cruel,  and  having  taken  the  step 
have  placed  the  Society  in  a  posi- 
tion  which  is  untenable.      They 
will    find    it    impossible    to  rest 
where  they  are,  and  must  either 
go  on  or  retrace  the  step.     If  they 
elect  to  go  on  they  are  committed 
to  a  line  of  action  which  will  in- 
volve   the    gravest  consequences 
to  the  Society  and  inflict   serious 
injury  upon  the  whole  agricultural 
and  sporting  interest.    They  must 
denounce  docking  in  its  entirety, 
not  only  of  horses  but  of  sheep. 
The  gelding  of  domestic  animals 
offers  another  field  for  "  reform  " ; 
pigeons   are   domestic   birds,  and 
pigeon    shooting    must    therefore 
be  dealt    with ;     and    if    pigeon 
shooting,  why   not   stag   hunting 
and  steeple  chasing,  which  require 
harder  riding  than  the  Humani- 
tarian conscience  approves?    and 
what,     too,     about      firing      and 
blistering  ? 

By  passing  this  Resolution  the 
Council  have  given  their  adher- 
ence to  the  Humanitarian  pro- 
gramme in  all  its  tearful  hos- 
tility to  sport  no  less  than  to 
stock  breeding.  We  can  only 
hope  that  the  Council  will  recog- 
nise the  far-reaching  results  of 
the  attitude  they  have  adopted 
and  will  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  rescinding  the  Resolution. 

A. 
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The  Phantom   Ride ; 

OR, 

HUNTING  FROM  A  RAILWAY  CARRIAGE  WINDOW. 


I  forget  where  we  found — I've  a  bad  head  for  names, 

It  was  somewhere  'twixt  Rugby  and  Marton, 

There  were  all  sorts  of  fences,  and  very  few  lanes ; 

But  I  felt  we  were  after  a  smart  vun. 

Like  a  shot  we  passed  over  the  Harbury  road, 

In  the  gateway  I  just  missed  a  cow, 

And  beyond  the  next  railing,  as  o'er  it  we  strode, 

I  was  ten  paces  clear  of  a  plough. 

Down  that  furrow  with  water,  'tis  soundest  I  know, 

On  yon  headland  I'll  save  my  horse  trouble ; 

I  don't  like  the  look  of  this  fence,  though  it's  low 

Thank  goodness !  we're  over  that  double  ! 

The  ditch  with  a  rail,  near  that  oak  tree,  was  wide, 

But  the  pace  is  too  good  to  look  round  ; 

He  extended  himself,  and  took  off  in  his  stride, 

And  went  on  to  the  next  stake  and  bound. 

Now  I  fancy  I  see  Tom  catch  hold  of  his  hounds, 

As  we  head  for  the  wood  in  the  hollow  ; 

Where  we  know  we  shall  find  on  our  afternoon  rounds, 

Yes  !  they've  hit  off  the  line,  and  I  follow 

Towards  the  branch  line  from  Daventry  now  well  in  sight, 

Marked  plainly  by  telegraph  wire, 

But  the  crossing  is  near  at  the  gates,  painted  white ; 

Thank  goodness  !  just  what  we  require. 

Hello  !  here's  a  teaser,  without  a  weak  place, 

And  a  dike  on  far  side,  brings  our  ride  to  a  check, 

We  are  down,  a  real  pearler,  the  quad's  run  his  race, 

And  I  hear  myself  murmur,  I've  broken  my  neck  ! 


There  are  gallops  each  season,  we  love  to  think  o'er, 
And  we  price  them  at  ten  pounds  a  minute  ; 
But  this  harmless  attempt  at  the  Image  of  War, 
Costs  a  penny  a  mile,  while  you're  in  it. 

E.  S.  C.  H. 
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The  Irish  Bone-Setter. 

A   LOST  CALLING. 


As  I  sit  in  the  easy-chair,  the 
mural  decorations  of  the  small 
study  call  back  many  pleasant 
recollections  of  bygone  days.  On 
one  wall  is  stretched  full  length 
the  remains  of  an  old-fashioned 
salmon-rod,  a  weighty  tool  with  a 
ponderous  reel.  It  was  my  grand- 
uncle's,  and  in  its  day  did  mar- 
vellous execution.  In  a  rack  over 
the  chimney-piece  rests  a  gun  of 
ancient  pattern,  a  single  barrel 
flint  lock,  by  a  once  popular 
maker,  "  Fowler  "  of  Dublin.  It 
was  also  the  property  of  my  sport- 
ing relative,  and  in  later  years  I 
carried  it  proudly  as  a  novice  in 
the  field.  There  were  no  guns  in 
those  days,  neither  were  there 
gunners.  No,  they  were  fowling- 
pieces  and  fowlers  then.  By  the 
side  of  this  weapon  hangs  a  pistol 
by  the  same  maker,  and  also  a 
flint  lock.  In  its  day  it  was  a 
blood-thirsty  tool  of  destruction, 
and  is  one  of  a  brace  of  pistols 
that  played  a  part  in  one  of  the 
last  duels  ever  fought  in  the  county 
of  Wexford. 

Above  the  weapons  hangs  a 
water-colour  picture,  evidently 
executed  by  an  amateur,  and  bears 
the  date  1827.  It  represents  my 
old  home  as  it  was  then.  Altera- 
tions and  additions  have  taken 
place  since,  but  the  background 
landscape  is  the  same.  There  is 
the  cow  pasture  beneath  the  house 
through  which  wends  its  way  the 
silvery  Slaney,  a  goodly  stream 
that  holds  both  trout  and  salmon. 
I  fancy  I  can  hear  its  meandering 
murmurs  as  swiftly  it  speeds  over 
the  boulder  rapids.  Then  as  it 
proceeds  over  the  deeps  its  bab- 
bling ceases,  and  it  wanders  on  in 
silence.  In  my  mind's  eye  I  can 
see  old  Rory  plying  the  very  rod 


that  hangs  on  the  study  wall. 
Good  old  Rory,  but  of  him  more 
anon. 

Beyond  the  river  are  green 
pastures  in  which  luxuriate  kine 
of  various  breeds  and  sizes. 
Further  south  and  slightly  to  the 
east  are  the  foot  hills  of  the  Black 
Stair  Mountains,  at  one  time  the 
haunt  of  hare  and  partridge, 
whilst  looming  in  the  distance 
stands  the  giant  Mount  Leinster, 
the  home  of  bonny  grouse — and 
such  grouse,  brother  sportsmen, 
you  won't  find  their  duplicate  in 
these  days.  They  may  be  all  gone 
now,  but  in  the  days  when  we 
were  boys  in  the  district  I  allude 
to,  the  few  grouse  and  partridges 
that  were  to  be  had  were  the 
finest  birds  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
I  have  been  tramping  the  heather 
and  stubble  for  nigh  upon  forty 
years.  No  huge  bags  were  made 
by  us  when  we  were  boys.  It 
took  hard  work  to  even  make  a 
small  one,  but  the  delight  of 
shooting  over  well-trained  dogs, 
the  appetising  mountain  air,  and 
the  youthful  hope  of  making  the 
cock  score  led  to  halycon  days 
never  to  be  forgotten.  Yes,  we 
worked  hard,  and  as  a  rule  were 
repaid  for  our  labours. 

But  glance  to  the  south-east. 
Do  you  see  yon  pine  wood  ?  Ah ! 
you  know  it  not.  It  is  the  well- 
known  fox  -  covert,  Tom  Brick 
Wood.  Yes,  there  is  a  small  wilder- 
ness where  foxes  and  game  do  con- 
gregate together ;  not  pheasants, 
mark  you,  ah  !  no,  but  visitors  from 
continental  Europe,  Messrs.  Wood- 
cock and  Co.  The  "Little  Red 
Rover,"  with  all  his  cunning,  very 
seldom,  if  ever,  greases  his  beard 
with  one  of  them.  How  distinctly 
I  call  back  to  memory  that  on  one 
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red-letter  day  we  boys  made  a 
record  bag  in  Tom  Brick  Wood 
and  the  gorse  coverts  that  imme- 
diately surround  it.  There  were 
four  guns,  and  when  late  in  the 
afternoon  we  counted  our  game, 
we  found  we  had  bagged  twenty- 
eight  cock,  two  hares,  a  few  snipe 
and  twenty  couple  of  rabbits. 
Verily  we  played  more  havoc  on 
that  occasion  than  poor  Reynard 
would  have  achieved  in  a  whole 
year. 

But  what  is  that  I  hear 
in  Tom  Brick  Wood  now  ?  No 
report  of  fowler's  weapon,  but 
the  musical  note  of  hound. 
Yes,  sure  enough  the  "lady" 
pack  is  out,  and  old  Temerity 
is  giving  tongue.  See,  there  is 
the  gallant  octogenarian  master, 
cap  in  hand,  cheering  the  Flying 
Ladies  on.  See  his  silvery  locks 
as  white  as  yon  snow-capped  peak. 
There  Modesty  has  taken  up  the 
scent  and  away  go  the  pack 
feathering  along  the  covert  bound- 
ary fence.  Then  follows  the  well- 
known  shout  "  Stole  away  M  from 
the  earth-stoppers  who  were  placed 
on  the  "  ditch  "  to  watch  Master 
Reynard  break  covert.  He's  gone, 
and  the  ladies  are  quickly  on  his 
track. 

"  Forard !  Forard  !  "  shouts  the 
melodious  voice  of  old  Mick  the 
huntsman.  The  ladies  need  no 
urging,  and  are  quickly  on  their 
way  to  death  and  victory.  Saints 
above!  how  they  fly  over  the 
fallow.  With  burning  scent  they 
race  for  blood,  mute,  with  sterns 
down  and  heads  erect.  The  horse- 
men know  they  have  their  work 
cut  out,  but  they  are  all  born 
craftsmen  who  ride  to  hunt,  quite 
unlike  the  cockney  tailor  whose 
great  delight  is  to  ride  like  the 
proverbial  beggarman  as  long  as 
there  are  no  obstacles  to  be  ne- 
gociated,  but  who  comes  to  the 
end  of  his  tether  on  his  arrival  at 
the  first  rasper.     On  and  on  both 


horse  and  hound  do  speed,  the 
forms  growing  gradually  less  till 
finally  the  Hunt  disappears  from 
sight  beneath  the  shadows  of 
the  mountains.  Ah !  brother 
sportsmen,  there  is  joy  in  such 
scenes,  and  may  we  not  say  in  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  they  make 
even  "the  little  hills  rejoice  on 
every  side." 

Among  my  other  treasures  is  a 
likeness  of  old  Rory  already 
alluded  to.  It  is  done  on  glass,  and 
was  taken  when  photography  was 
in  its  infancy.  It  is  much  faded 
now,  but  still  I  can  trace  the 
features  that  were  once  so  familiar 
when  we  were  boys. 

Rory's  face  was  of  the  purely 
Celtic  type.  The  forehead  was 
broad,  the  nose  "snubbed,"  the 
mouth  wide,  with  hanging  lips* 
and  the  chin  deep.  Rory  was 
certainly  not  handsome,  but  he 
wore  a  continual  smile  on  his 
face,  and  there  was  an  honest 
look  about  him  that  was  pleasing. 
No  one  ever  saw  Rory  in  a  rage 
or  even  a  bad  temper,  and  unlike 
most  Hibernians  of  his  kindred, 
he  knew  neither  the  taste  of  liquor 
nor  tobacco.  He  was  a  truthful 
man,  and  a  more  honest  creature 
never  breathed. 

Wages  were  small  in  those  days 
so  he  was  poor,  but  yet  he  in- 
variably kept  himself  tidy.  I  can 
see  the  old  chap  now  standing  by 
the  cowshed  on  his  return  from 
early  mass  looking  quite  spruce. 
His  father,  John,  I  never  saw,  but 
Rory  often  told  us  that  the  author 
of  his  being  was  the  last  combined 
footman  and  bone-setter  that  fol- 
lowed the  original  county  pack  of 
hounds  of  which  I  believe  a  Cap- 
tain Carey  was  the  master.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  old  John  was  a 
familiar  honorary  member  of  the 
hunt,  and  that  he  excelled  in  his 
calling  as  a  bone-setter. 

But  this  combination  of  pro- 
fessions perhaps  requires   expla- 
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nation.  In  the  days  of  old, 
as  in  many  cases  now,  a  foot- 
man as  a  rule  accompanied 
most  packs  of  hounds  in  the 
kingdom.  He  was  swift  of  foot, 
and  being  familiar  with  the 
country,  could  by  making  short 
cuts,  keep  up  even  with  the  first 
flight.  His  duties  consisted  of 
opening  gates  for  the  horsemen  to 
pass  through,  to  catch  the  horses 
of  the  fallen,  and  to  make  himself 
generally  useful  as  opportunity 
was  afforded  him. 

One  of  this  class  whom  I  met 
in  England  was  Whistling  Bob  in 
i860,  who  at  that  date  was  still 
and  regularly  hunting  a-foot  with 
the  Cotswold.  The  Irish  footman 
had  a  larger  scope  for  displaying 
his  talents  than  his  English  con- 
frere. Rory's  father  ran  with  the 
hounds,  but  he  never  opened 
gates.  In  his  time,  at  all  events, 
gates  were  few  in  Ireland.  If  a 
tenant  farmer  wished  to  enter  a. 
field,  he  simply  pulled  down  a 
portion  of  the  "  ditch,"  and  when 
no  longer  required,  the  gap  was 
filled  up  with  loose  stones,  that 
piled  up,  formed  an  uncemented 
wall.  If  stones  were  not  at  hand, 
then  a  cart  or  a  couple  of  ploughs 
placed  one  on  top  of  the  other  did 
duty  for  a  gate. 

But  even  had  there  been  gates 
they  would  have  been  all  locked, 
for  Ireland  expects  that  every  man 
on  hunting  day  shall  do  his  duty. 
No  slipping  through  gates.  No, 
no,  my  boys,  jump  or  go  home. 
It  was  quite  fair,  brother  sports- 
men, for  you  remember  when  we 
were  boys  wire  had  not  been  intro- 
duced for  fencing.  Thank  Heaven ! 
there  is  little  of  the  "  stretched 
thief  "  to  be  seen  in  the  Emerald 
Isle  even  to-day.  It  is  said  that 
Old  Ireland  is  behind  the  age. 
Well,  perhaps  she  is,  but  as  far  as 
hunting  is  concerned,  may  she 
long  continue  so. 

But    besides    catching   horses, 


stopping  earths,  and  sundry  other 
duties,  Rory's  father  (and  indeed 
most  footmen  with  Irish  packs) 
acted  as  field-surgeon.  If  a  horse- 
man came  to  grief,  dislocating  a 
shoulder  or  fracturing,  a  limb,  old 
John  the  bone-setter  was  sure  to 
be  on  hand  with  his  splints  and 
bandages  to  render  surgical  assist- 
ance. A  strange  calling  the  reader 
will  perhaps  consider  it,  but  let  it 
be  borne  in  mind  that  qualified 
surgeons  were  few  and  very  far 
between  in  wild  Ireland  when 
Rory's  father  was  in  his  prime. 
By  all  accounts  he  was  an  expert 
in  his  profession,  for  as  the  crippled 
herdsman  was  wont  to  say,  **  Me 
father,  sor,  was  the  best  bone- 
setter  in  the  seven  counties.  Troth 
he'd  set  any  bone  in  yer  body  with 
the  exciption  of  yer  neck  or  yer 
backbone.  Oh  sor,  if  he'd  only 
been  alive  when  I  got  the  kick 
from  the  cowlt,  it's  not  me  that 
would  be  limpin'  about  as  I  am 
now.  But  he  died  just  a  fortnit 
afore  it  happened,  and  with  him 
went  the  last  of  the  bone-setters 
in  the  province  of  Leinster." 

Rory  was  to  have  taken  up  the 
profession  of  his  sire,  and  in  his 
early  youth  he  followed  the  "  dogs  " 
in  his  father's  company.  How- 
ever, sad  to  say,  the  hunting  career 
of  the  son  was  cut  short  by  a 
terrible  kick  he  received  from  a 
colt,  which  injured  his  hip  and 
crippled  him  for  life.  The  accident 
occurred  when  he  was  only  thirteen 
so  as  he  was  well  versed  in  venery, 
he  must  have  made  excellent  use 
of  his  short  apprenticeship.  It 
was  simply  marvellous,  his  know- 
ledge of  the  habits  of  animals, 
both  wild  and  domestic.  No  one 
ever  saw,  at  least  when  we  were 
boys,  Rory  on  a  horse,  yet  he  knew 
all  about  handling  them,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  country  for  a 
circuit  of  several  miles  was  very 
wonderful.  For  years  and  years 
he  had  not  been  at  the  distant 
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covert  side,  yet  he  was  familiar 
with  the  fences  in  at  least  three 
parishes,  the  dimensions  of  each 
running  into  considerable  acreage. 

Rory  was  a  kind  of  nineteenth 
century  oracle  that  was  consulted 
on  every  occasion.  He  was  very 
wise  about  the  weather ;  if  Rory 
said  it  would  be  fine  it  was  fine,  if 
he  said  rain  it  rained.  He  was  a 
great  favourite  with  us,  neither 
did  the  governor  mind  us  being  on 
somewhat  familiar  terms  with  the 
old  man.  Rory  was  one  of  nature's 
gentlemen,  who  never  on  any  oc- 
casion to  my  recollection  made 
use  of  any  expression  that  might 
not  be  repeated  in  the  presence  of 
the  highest  lady  in  the  land. 

He  always  made  a  point  of  being 
present,  if  possible,  to  see  us  mount 
for  the  chase  at  the  stable,  when 
he  would  come  over  from  the  cow- 
shed and  enquire  where  the  meet 
was. 

"  Bally-Buie,  Rory.  Are  we  in 
for  a  rattler  ?  " 

Then  before  he  replied,  he  would 
carefully  watch  the  variations  of 
the  sailor  that  acted  as  a  weather- 
cock, and  stood  over  the  court- 
yard gate. 

"  He  won't  take  to  the  hills  to- 
day, sor,  there  is  too  much  east 
in  the  wind.  He  will  keep  to  the 
bottoms  and  make  for  Shrule. 
Mind  the  bounds  fence  your 
honour,  avoid  it,  for  on  the  far 
side  is  a  bog,  in  which,  if  you  get 
stuck,  your  sport  is  over.  Make 
for  the  Widow's  bawn  and  pass 
through  the  gate,  then  you  will  be 
clear  and  it's  straight  sailing  then 
right  to  the  "  Gap."  And  now  safe 
home  yer  honour,  and  bring  back 
the  brush." 

How  delighted  we  boys  were  at 
the  idea  of  pounding  the  rest  of  the 
field  by  a  ruse. 

A  favourite  hunting  yarn  of 
Rory's  was  how  the  master  on 
Nimble  Foot  made  a  bet  of  fifty 
guineas  with  the  Duffrey  Squire 
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that  he  would  beat  him  mounted 
on  Buckskin  the  first  time  the 
hounds  ran  out  of  Ballydaw  covert. 
The  race  came  off,  the  sturdy  fox 
leading  the  field  a  regular  dance 
over  the  foot  of  Mount  Leinster 
straight  away  to  the  sea. 

"  'Twas  the  heaviest  run  seen 
for  many  a  day,  but  the  masther 
won  and  brought  home  the  broosh, 
though  he  nearly  killed  the  fleet 
chestnut  ere  he  won  the  prize." 

11  Was  he  paid  the  fifty  guineas, 
Rory  ?  "  we  anxiously  inquired. 
And  the  old  man  rubbed  his  hands 
with  delight  and  his  eyes  glistened 
as  he  laughingly  replied — 

"  Troth,  thin,  he  did,  sor,  and 
he  invited  half  the  parish  to  a 
barn  dance  and  presented  each  of 
the  old  men  with  a  new  half- 
crown." 

Although  Rory,  after  his  acci- 
dent, could  never  play  the  part  of 
footman,  he  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  father  to  some  little 
extent.  He  had,  for  instance, 
sole  charge  of  the  gorse  covert 
next  to  the  calf  paddock,  where 
gambolled  all  the  little  weaners. 
The  old  man  was  very  proud  of 
being  the  caretaker,  and  the  night 
before  the  hounds  met  at  The  Big 
House,  Rory  would  hobble  along 
with  his  stick  in  one  hand  and 
spade  in  the  other,  to  stop  the 
earth  when  the  little  red-rover 
was  out  on  a  hen-roost  expedition. 

"  I  minds  'em  well,"  he  used  to 
say,  "  for  I'd  break  me  heart  if 
there  was  no  hunt  from  the  little 
'  Nock.' " 

I  call  back  to  memory  how,  on 
one  occasion,  he  had  sent  word  to 
the  M.F.H.,  through  Tom  the 
whip,  that  there  would  be  a  cer- 
tain find  on  the  following  day.  It 
was  a  lovely  hunting  morn  when 
the  master  threw  the  pack  into 
the  thickset  gorse  covert.  How 
anxiously  the  old  herdsman  waited 
to  catch  the  whimper  of  the  lead- 
ing hound.     But  none  came,  and 
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to  Rory's  dismay  the  covert  was 
drawn  blank.  Then  was  there  a 
regular  storm  from  the  M.F.H. 
Rory  said  nothing,  but  waited  for 
the  calm,  and  then  he  meekly 
remarked — 

11  The  fox  was  here  this  morn- 
ing, yer  honour;  I  see  him  with 
me  own  two  eyes  at  early  dawn. 
He's  not  far  off,  I'll  go  bail ;  bring 
the  hounds  this  way,  yer  honour," 
and  Rory  scrambled  over  a  huge 
fence  into  a  little  bog. 

The  pack  followed,  and  so  did 
the  M.F.H.  and  most  of  the  field. 
Beneath  a  whin  bush  in  the  bog 
was  seated  a  dog-fox  that  was 
quickly  on  the  move. 

"  I  tould  ye  so,"  shouted  Rory, 
"  I  knew  he  was  there,"  and  with 
beaming  face  the  old  chap  waved 
his  hat  as  he  gave  us  "  God 
speed !" 

"We  are  in  for  it  to-day,"  re- 
marked a  chum  ;  and  we  were,  for 
it  was  the  fastest  run  of  the  season. 

"He  was  the  stoutest  I  ever 
saw,"  I  remarked  to  Rory,  on  my 
return  home.  "  He  took  us  at 
racing  pace  past  Bunclody  through 
the  wood,  and  on  to  Prospect  and 
up  to  Gibbet  Hill." 

"  So  you  didn't  kill  ?"  remarked 
the  old  man. 

"  No,"  1  replied,  and  the  answer 
seemed  to  give  Rory  considerable 
satisfaction. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Rory, 
after  his  accident,  never  acted  in 
the  field  as  a  bone-setter ;  never- 
theless he  must  have  learnt  some- 
thing of  the  craft  from  his  father, 
for  on  several  occasions  his  ser- 
vices were  requisitioned.  One 
case  in  which  he  played  the  part 
of  bone-setter  I  can  distinctly 
recall,  and  that  was  when  Andy 
the  groom  was  thrown  from  a 
horse  and  broke  his  arm ;  Rory 
was  immediately  called  in,  and 
quickly  and  with  much  dexterity 
had  the  fracture  bandaged  in 
splints.     So  skilfully  had  he  per- 


formed the  operation  that,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  dispensary  surgeon 
from  the  village,  he  declared 
that  nothing  could  have  been 
better  done. 

On  another  occasion  the  last  of 
the  bone-setters  acted  as  his  own 
physician.  By  some  accident  he 
fell  over  a  log  of  wood  and  broke 
two  of  his  ribs.  He  laid  up  for  a 
week  or  two  in  his  own  private 
hospital  and  then  came  out  cured. 

"  You're  a  wonderful  man  to  be 
able  to  cure  yourself,"  remarked 
the  master.  "  How  did  you 
manage  ?" 

"  Aisy  enough,  yer  honour ;  I 
followed  me  father's  directions- 
lay  quiet  and  put  a  '  charge '  on 
me  ribs."  A  charge,  be  it  known, 
was  a  strong  plaster  consisting  of 
pitch  and  sweet  oil. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  had 
Rory  been  in  a  position  to  follow 
the  bone-setting  profession  in  the 
field,  he  would  have  received  con- 
siderable patronage.  But  as  he 
was  not,  and  there  being  no  one 
to  take  his  place,  the  old-time 
calling  died  a  natural  death  in  the 
Slaney  Valley. 

If  Rory  could  not  follow  the 
"  dogs,"  neither  could  he  go  in 
pursuit  of  game.  Nevertheless  it 
was  he  that  we  consulted  when 
the  woodcocks  were  on  passage. 
He  seemed  to  know  by  instinct 
when  the  birds  would  arrive  in 
the  valley.  It  was  Rory  that 
advised  us  as  to  whether  we 
should  proceed  to  the  foot  hills 
or  keep  in  the  bottoms  in  search 
of  quarry.  He  was  seldom  or 
never  wrong,  except  indeed  when 
there  was  a  sudden  change  in  the 
wind  that  completely  upset  his 
calculations. 

Strange  it  was  that  he  should 
know  so  much  about  birds  and 
animals  he  so  seldom  came  in 
contact  with.  He  had  a  gun,  an 
old  Brown  Bess,  it  is  true,  but  he 
never  used  it  save  now  and  again 
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to  shoot  a  rook  that  he  hung  on 
a  gibbet  to  warn  other  foolish 
rooks  that  if  they  trespassed  on 
the  wheat  or  barley  fields  they 
would,  in  all  probability,  meet 
with  a  similar  fate.  Otherwise 
he  never  so  much  as  shot  a  rabbit, 
although  no  doubt  he  had  plenty 
of  opportunities  of  so  doing.  But 
the  crippled  herdsman,  for  that 
was  his  general  calling  on  the 
farm,  seemed  to  have  a  horror  of 
taking  life. 

Rory  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  but  although  not  familiar 
with  the  classics  he  had  a  litera- 
ture of  his  own.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  him  miss  one  single 
head  in  the  count -out  of  a  flock 
of  sheep  or  herd  of  cattle.  He 
seemed  familiar  with  the  low  of 
the  kine  and  the  bleat  of  each 
sheep  of  which  he  had  charge. 
Sometimes  we  youngsters  would 
try  to  take  a  rise  out  of  him ;  a 
brood  mare  would  whinny  or  a 
cow  low,  and  we  would  pretend 
that  it  was  such  an  animal,  but 
Rory  was  not  to  be  taken  in,  and 
he  would  smilingly  reply,  "  Ah, 
Master  Dick,  yez  are  only  trying 
me.  Shure,  anyone  at  all  would 
know  the  bellow  of  ould  Sally; 
she's  a-crying  for  her  little  calf,  so 
I  must  be  off  and  tind  to  her." 

The  herdsman's  love  for  animals 
was  intense.  It  was  he  who  fed 
the  setters  and  pointers,  also  the 
terror  of  the  parish,  the  mastiff 
Hector.  After  dark  no  one  but 
Rory  dare  go  nigh  him,  that  is  to 
say  if  they  valued  their  lives. 
There  was  a  pugnacious  ram  that 
Rory  had  under  his  charge.  It 
was  a  rather  dangerous  gentleman, 
and  the  old  man  would  laugh  till 
the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  as 
he  related  how  he  saved  poor  Nan 
of  the  Woods  from  being  severely 
hurt.  The  aged  spinster  tried  to 
take  a  short  cut  to  her  humble 
home  over  a  pasture  in  which 
" Billy "  was  at  large;   Billy  ob- 


jected to  the  intrusion,  and  had 
not  Rory  been  at  hand  the  ram 
would  have  certainly  asserted  his 
authority.  "  He's  rale  wicked," 
the  shepherd  was  wont  to  say, 
"but  you  see,  sor,  with  me  he's 
as  quiet  as  a  lamb."  This  was 
true,  as  the  animal  would  run  to 
meet  him  as  he  entered  the  pas- 
ture, and  appeared  highly  pleased 
when  its  caretaker  scratched  his 
fleecy  pole. 

I  call  back  to  memory  two  ani- 
mals that  caused  the  kind  old  man 
many  a  bitter  tear.  The  one  was 
poor  Hector,  the  mastiff,  who  was 
condemned  to  die  for  showing,  as 
it  was  stated,  signs  of  rabies. 
Rory  stoutly  denied  that  such  was 
the  case,  and  begged  for  the  dog's 
life  to  be  spared.  But  the  man- 
date had  gone  forth,  and  the  noble 
animal,  without  a  fair  trial,  was 
shot.  He  locked  himself  up  till 
after  the  execution,  and  then  when 
all  was  over,  he  consigned  the 
body  of  his  defunct  four-legged 
friend  to  its  last  rest. 

The  second  occasion  was  when 
some  imp  of  Satan  destroyed  the 
sight  of  one  eye  of  his  faithful 
sheep-dog  Rover.  It  was  done 
with  a  stone,  and  the  poor  brute 
for  many  a  day  suffered  intense 
agony.  Shall  I  ever  forget  how 
tenderly  he  nursed  his  shaggy 
friend  ?  Ah  no,  never.  When 
we  inquired  for  Rover  the  tears 
would  start  into  the  old  man's 
eyes  as  he  replied :  "  Thank  yer 
honour,  he  is  better ;  but  to  think 
that  anyone  would  be  guilty  of 
injuring  a  poor  dumb  animal  that 
never  did  anyone  harm.  They 
must  be  hard  at  heart  I  think, 
sor,  and  not  very  brave  either." 
We  held  our  peace,  but  we  agreed 
with  Rory,  and  only  wished  that 
we  could  have  brought  the  cul- 
prit to  justice.  Unfortunately 
we  never  could  trace  the  rascal. 

Rory,  according  to  our  infantine 
minds,  was  a  great  traveller,  for 
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when  the  masther  commanded 
the  county  Militia,  he  moved 
about  a  bit  with  the  Regiment. 
There  were  no  railways  in  those 
days,  so  it  was  Rory  who  moved 
the  Major's  baggage. 

How  we  did  enjoy  his  stories  of 
the  road.  The  Banshees,  the 
Liprochauns  and  the  roaring 
things  of  the  woods  he  encoun- 
tered on  his  rambles.  Then  he 
would  proudly  bring  forth  from 
his  attic  chamber  a  loaded  whip 
that  he  had  by  him  in  case  of 
necessity  to  defend  him  from  the 
White  Boys,  a  body  of  lawless 
individuals  who  were  at  that 
time  playing  high  jinks  in  Wex- 
ford and  the  adjoining  counties. 

Such  is  a  short  sketch  of  Rory's 
life  in  the  Slaney  Valley.  I  some- 
times fancy  I  hear  the  voice  of 
Sweet  Echo  calling  me  to  return, 
but  no,  the  day  is  far  spent  and 
the  leaf  is  in  the  bronze,  and  so 
it  is  doubtful  if  I  shall  ever  again 
visit  the  haunts  of  my  childhood. 


The  hills  will  rejoice  and  the 
streams  make  merry  in  their 
freedom  till  the  sound  of  the  last 
trump.  But  man  has  no  abiding 
city  here,  for  lo  !  he  cometh  up  like 
a  flower  and  for  a  time  flourishes, 
then  he  fades  and  passeth  away 
and  is  known  no  more. 

And  thus  after  a  while  at  an 
advanced  age  old  Rory  is  gathered 
to  his  fathers.  In  a  corner  nook 
in  the  little  chapel-yard  he 
slumbers.  'Tis  a  lonely  spot,  and 
save  for  the  voices  of  happy 
children  of  a  Sabbath,  the  musical 
brooklet  hard  by,  and  the  wild 
cry  of  the  snipe  and  heron  in  the 
adjoining  marsh,  no  sound  dis- 
turbs the  shepherd's  final  sleep. 
A  small  headstone  marks  his 
resting-place,  and  those  who  stop 
can  read  that  it  is  Sacred  to  the 
memory  of  Rory,  a  devout  Catho- 
lic, an  honest  and  faithful  servant. 
Peace  to  thy  ashes,  Rory.  Fare- 
well. 

H.  D.  Devbrkux. 
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At  the  present  time  when  every- 
body is  mad  about  the  Sirdar  and 
his  great  triumph  at  Omdurman, 
any  literature  dealing  with  the 
Soudan  is  interesting,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  opportune  than  the 
publication  by  Messrs.  Macmillan 
of  the  admirable  work  *  of  Lieu- 
tenants Alford  and  Sword,  which 
not  only  deals  fully  with  the  entire 
history  of  the  Soudan,  and  gives 
a  complete  and  graphic  account  of 
the  Dongola  expedition  of  1896, 
but  actually  contains  a  full  account 


*  "  The  Egyptian  Soudan ;  Its  Loss  and  Re- 
covery," by  Henry  S.  L.  Alford,  Lieutenant  Royal 
Scots  Fusiliers,  and  W.  Dennistoun  Sword,  Lieu- 
tenant North  Staffordshire  Regiment.  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.     Price  xos. 


of  the  operations  of  the  campaign 
of  Lord  Kitchener  on  the  Nile, 
leading  up  to  the  culminating 
triumph  at  Khartoum. 

It  seems  to  us  but  yesterday 
that  we  were  waiting  for  news  of 
the  impending  action,  and  now 
actually  within  a  very  few  weeks 
we  are  in  possession  of  a  book 
written  by  an  officer  himself  en- 
gaged in  the  action,  which  gives 
a  full  and  complete  history  of  the 
thrilling  events  which  have  of  late 
been  the  topic  of  our  enthusiastic 
countrymen. 

The  volume  is  admirably  illus- 
trated with  portraits  and  sketches 
borrowed  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
and  there  is  no  lack  of  maps  and 
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plans  to  assist  the  reader  to  grasp 
the  various  situations. 

Messrs.  Alford  and  Sword,  in 
addition  to  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  events  of  which  they 
write,  have  the  advantage  of  a 
facile  and  most  interesting  style 
of  writing,  and  if  in  their  case  the 
pen  is  not  mightier  than  the  sword 
it  can  only  be  on  account  of  their 
distinction  with  the  latter.  It  is 
long  since  we  read  a  book  with 
such  pleasure  as  we  have  just  ex- 
perienced, and  the  published  price 
of  ten  shillings  net  does  not  in  our 
opinion  at  all  represent  the  value 
of  a  copy  of  this  work. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this 
volume  without  being  impressed 
by  the  wonderfully  perfect  manner 
in  which  the  campaign  was 
planned,  organised  and  carried  to 
a  victorious  issue  by  the  Sirdar 
and  those  assisting  him,  whilst  the 
conspicuous  valour  displayed  by 
our  forces  whenever  opportunity 
offered  has  been  a  joyous  theme  in 
this  country  ever  since  the  famous 
charge  of  the  21st  Lancers.  We 
must,  however,  draw  attention  to 
the  reckless  heroism  of  the  van- 
quished and  slaughtered  followers 
of  the  Khalifa,  of  whom  our  authors 
write  in  the  following  picturesque 
language. 

"  The  Baggara  cavalry  on 
this  occasion  showed  remark- 
able and  reckless  daring.  They 
evidently  intended  to  break 
through  our  lines  and  divert  our 
fire  so  as  to  give  the  Dervish 
infantry  an  opening.  To  carry 
this  out  was  hopeless,  for  it  meant 
riding  to  certain  death — but  they 
galloped  forward  in  loose  open 
order,  their  ranks  presenting  one 
long  ridge  of  flashing  swords. 
Every  soldier  in  the  Sirdar's  army 
watched  breathlessly  this  daring 
feat.  Nearer  and  nearer  they 
came  until  .the  foremost  horseman 
emerged  almost  within  two  hun- 
dred yards  of  Macdonald's  lines. 


A  continuous  stream  of  bullets 
from  our  lines  was  emptying  the 
saddles,  but  on  they  came  until 
not  a  single  horseman  was  left. 
One  Baggara  succeeded  in  getting 
within  thirty  yards  of  the  lines 
before  he  fell ;  the  whole  of  the 
Dervish  cavalry  had  been  anni- 
hilated. 

"  There  is  no  instance  in  history 
of  a  more  superb  devotion  to  a 
cause,  or  of  greater  contempt  for 
death  than  was  shown  on  this 
occasion.  This,  however,  was  but 
a  prelude  to  a  display  of  almost 
equally  reckless  courage  on  the 
part  of  the  Dervish  infantry  in 
their  last  despairing  effort.  The 
latter,  although  they  had  seen  the 
fate  of  the  cavalry,  swept  like  a 
great  white-crested  wave  towards 
our  ranks  without  the  slightest 
pause  or  hesitation.  Hundreds 
planted  their  banners  defiantly  in 
the  ground  and  gathered  round 
them  only  to  drop  lifeless  at  the 
foot  as  the  price  of  their  devotion. 
The  carnage  was  fearful  as  the 
dauntless  fanatics  hurled  them- 
selves to  inevitable  death.  Most 
noticeable  of  all  was  the  Emir 
Yacoub,  who  bore  forward  the 
great  black  banner  of  the  Khalifa 
(his  brother),  surrounded  by  his 
relatives  and  devoted  followers. 

"  Although  decimated  by  the  hail 
of  bullets  before  and  around  them 
they  surged  forward  until  only  a 
mere  handful  of  men  remained 
around  the  flag,  and  these,  never 
faltering,  rushed  onwards  until 
they  dropped  dead  beneath  it." 

It  is  magnificent  to  read  of  such 
valour,  and  melancholy  to  think  it 
should  be  devoted  to  such  a  cause 
as  that  of  the  Khalifa. 

Although  that  portion  of  the 
book  which  deals  with  the  events 
which  have  most  recently  occurred 
in  the  Soudan  is  just  now  per- 
haps the  most  engrossing,  the 
rest  of  the  work  of  Lieutenants 
Alford  and  Sword  is  just  as  in- 
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teresting  and  valuable.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Soudan  prior  to  its 
recapture,  which  includes  the  ex- 
traordinary success  of  the  Mahdi, 
whose  influence  in  the  space  of 
twelve  months  spread  from  end 
to  end  of  the  Soudan,  and  the 
deplorable  sacrifice  of  Gordon,  is 
full  of  interest,  and  the  Dongola 
expedition  of  1896,  with  its  en- 
gagement at  Wady  Haifa,  the 
advance  of  gunboats  through  the 
Cataracts,  and  the  capture  of 
Dongola  should  certainly  not  be 
missed.  We  can  recommend 
"The  Egyptian  Soudan"  as  a 
book  to  be  read  without  delay. 

"  Life  of  George  Stubbs,  R.A.M 
The  artist  whose  biography  Sir 
Walter  Gilbey  has  given  us  in  this 
sumptuously  got  up  volume*  was 
the  man  to  whom  the  whole  art  of 
animal  portraiture,  that  of  horse 
portraiture  in  particular,  owes 
more  than  it  has  owed  to  any 
painter  before  or  since.  It  is 
fitting,  therefore,  that  his  achieve- 
ments should  receive  this  meed  of 
recognition  at  the  hands  of  one 
who  has  done  so  much  to  promote 
the  interests  of  horse  breeding  as 
Sir  Walter  Gilbey.  Memoirs  of 
George  Stubbs  have  been  written 
before,  and  to  these  the  author 
acknowledges  indebtedness  for  de- 
tails relating  to  the  earlier  life  of 
the  artist ;  but  in  the  present 
volume  we  have  by  far  the  most 
complete  account  of  his  life  and 
work  that  has  been  published. 
Dealing  with  the  man  as  well  as 
the  artist  it  affords  a  vivid  idea  of 
a  remarkable  character  not  less 
than  it  exhibits  the  magnitude  of 
Stubbs*  services  to  the  branch  of 
art  which  claimed  his  rare  abilities. 

Born  in  the  year  1724,  George 
Stubbs  began  his  career  at  a 
period  when  systematic  education 
in  art  was  practically  unknown ; 
his  impetuosity,  or  perhaps  it  were 

*"The  Life  of  George  Stubbs,  R.A.."  by  Sir 
Walter  Gilbey,  Bart.    Vinton  &  Co. 


fairer  to  say,  his  independent  spirit, 
and  innate  consciousness  of 
dawning  powers,  caused  an  early 
breach  with  the  only  instructor  he 
ever  had — Hamlet  Winstanley— 
and  left  the  young  man  entirely 
to  his  own  devices.  It  is  certain 
that  he  learned  little  from  Win- 
stanley, and  Sir  Walter  Gilbey 
makes  it  abundantly  clear  that 
Stubbs  was  practically  self-taught. 
It  is  evident  that  the  artist  realised 
at  a  very  early  stage  the  import- 
ance of  mastering  anatomy  to 
secure  accuracy  of  drawing;  and 
in  realising  this  he  at  once  placed 
his  work  upon  a  truer  and  more 
certain  basis  than  that  of  any 
animal  painter  who  had  preceded 
him.  Thoroughness  was  the  key- 
note of  Stubbs*  character ;  his  fame 
was  well  establised  before  the  year 
1758,  when  he  retired  to  the  lonely 
farm-house  near  Horkstow,  to 
undertake  the  prolonged  and 
elaborate  series  of  dissections 
whose  results  appeared  eight  years 
afterwards  in  that  monumental 
work,  *'  The  Anatomy  of  the 
Horse."  The  extraordinary  in- 
dustry and  perseverance  required 
to  carry  out  this  feat  single-handed 
can  only  be  understood  by  those 
who  have  examined  the  plates; 
for  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  artist  not  only  made  the 
drawings  but,  in  default  of 
assistance,  engraved  the  plates 
with  his  own  hand.  This  latter 
department  of  the  work  was  no 
part  of  his  original  programme, 
but  in  view  of  the  exquisite  results 
posterity  cannot  regret  that  it  was 
forced  upon  him. 

Sir  Walter  examines  with 
judicial  impartiality  the  acces- 
sible facts  of  the  quarrel  between 
Stubbs  and  the  Royal  Academy, 
concerning  presentation  of  the 
artist* s  diploma  picture  on  his 
election  as  a  Royal  Academician ; 
but  as  the  Burlington  House 
authorities  did  not  see  their  way  to 
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give  the  author  access  to  their 
old  records,  he  can  only  deal  with 
the  evidence  available.  That 
evidence  goes  to  prove  that  Stubbs 
was  treated  with  injustice.  In- 
dependent he  certainly  was  and  per- 
haps combative ;  but  his  dispute 
with  the  Academy  left  no  stain  upon 
his  character,  and  could  not  affect 
his  artistic  standing.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  Stubbs*  work 
marked  the  turning  point  in  animal 
painting.  Before  his  time  the 
animal  painter  had  worked  upon 
the  surface;  it  was  George  Stubbs 
who  taught  that  the  secret  of  life- 
like portraiture  lay  in  the  study 
of  anatomy;  and  it  is  this  fact 
that  singles  out  the  artist  as  the 
greatest  animal  painter  England 
has  ever  known.  Sir  Walter 
Gilbey's  "  Life  "  is  worthy  of  its 
subject.  The  biographical  portion 
is  well  written,  well  balanced,  and 
profoundly  interesting  ;  while  the 
appendices  include  lists  of  pictures 
in  various  collections,  which  must 
have  cost  infinite  labour  to  com- 
pile. The  thoroughness  of  the 
author's  method  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  as  we  go  to 
press  we  receive  a  slip  giving 
particulars  of  a  picture  which  had 
been  omitted  from  the  list  of  Lord 
Rosebery's  collection.  The  ex- 
amples of  Stubbs'  work  chosen  to 
illustrate  the  book  are  beautifully 
reproduced.  Author,  engraver 
and  publishers  are  alike  to  be 
congratulated  on  a  book  whose 
intrinsic  value  as  a  work  of  art 
reference  is  only  equalled  by  the 
taste  with  which  it  has  been 
turned  out. 

"A  Romance  of  a  Grouse 
Moor  "  is  one  of  the  most  recent 
publications  of  Pearson's  Series 
of  Latter  Day  Stories.  Mrs. 
Stevenson's   story  deals    mainly, 


as  its  title  implies,*  with  life  on  a 
Yorkshire  Grouse  Moor,  but  it  is 
the  life  of  a  farmer  and  his  family 
and  a  neighbouring  family  of 
brothers  who  have  been  engaged 
by  the  tenant  of  a  moor  as  game- 
keepers to  shoot  down  the  grouse. 
It  is  in  this  association  only  that 
"  the  grouse-bird  "  figures  in  these 
pages  and  the  authoress  is  mainly 
occupied  with  the  courtship  of 
Christie  'Lisbeth,  the  farmer's 
younger  daughter,  by  her  uncouth 
neighbours,  Jeffrey  and  David 
Crowther.  A  runaway  match 
with  David,  who  by  the  way  is 
an  excellent  violinist,  is  followed 
by  a  year  of  happiness  enjoyed 
by  the  young  couple,  who  conceal 
the  marriage  and  their  where- 
abouts from  the  girl's  relations. 
A  telegram  from  Christie,  saying 
she  has  just  had  a  baby  in  a 
neighbouring  workhouse,  causes 
considerable  alarm  and  pardon- 
able apprehension  to  her  people, 
but  after  the  matter  has  been 
properly  explained  all  goes  well 
except  that  Jeffrey  Crowther,  the 
disappointed  suitor  for  Christie's 
hand,  after  looking  through  the 
window  and  seeing  the  happiness 
of  the  others  goes  away  into  the 
darkness  and  "next  day  they 
found  him  lying  in  the  snow  in 
Maddering  Gill.  That  was  where 
love  had  come  to  him.  But  love 
had  not  brought  him  peace.  And 
now  death  had  come  and  peace 
was  there."  It  is  a  pretty  little 
romance  for  those  who  like  a 
book  in  which  the  major  part  of 
the  dialogue  is  written  in  the 
North  Country  dialect. 


*  "A  Romance  of  a  Grouse  Moor,"  by  Mrs. 
Stevenson,  author  of  ''Juliet,"  "Woodrup's 
Dinah,"  &c.  London :  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Ltd., 
Henrietta  Street,  W.C.,  1898,  8vo,  fancy  boards, 
price  as.  6d. 
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Valour  in  the  Hunting  Field. 


In  considering  the  display  and 
expenditure  of  valour  in  the 
Hunting  Field,  we  may  perhaps 
find  that  the  possession  of  this 
great  quality,  so  closely  linked 
with  fame,  is  not  by  any  means 
so  universal  as  many  of  us  ima- 
gine it  to  be.  Indeed  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  there  is 
probably  a  good  deal  more  virtue 
in  the  world,  and  a  good  deal 
less  real  valour  in  the  Hunting 
Field  than  critics  of  both  will 
generally  allow.  And,  as  in  life, 
to  attain  a  fair  share  of  virtue 
— just  sufficient  to  pass  muster 
amongst  our  friends — there  may 
have  been  a  considerable  amount 
of  discipline  and  cultivation  re- 
quired, so,  in  the  world  of  sport, 
in  order  to  keep  in  the  front, 
there  may  be  a  great  screwing 
up  of  nerve  and  "  calling  out 
of  the  reserves " — reserves  not 
always  serviceable  in  our  hour 
of  need. 

Amongst  all  the  men  and 
women  who,  in  riding  to  hounds, 
daily  court  danger  and  distinction 
—often  enjoying  a  large  amount 
of  the  former  without  attaining 
much  of  the  latter — there  is  but 
little  thought  of  the  risks  en- 
countered ;  and,  if  they  be  con- 
sidered, little  analysis  of,  or 
attempt  to  arrive  at,  the  amount 
of  valour  with  which  they  combat 
the  eventualities  of  a  day's  sport. 
In  some  cases  so  well  endowed 
are  they  with  the  happiest  com- 
bination of  pluck  and  nerve, 
together  forming  the  splendid 
union  known  as  valour,  that 
they  are — like  the  owner  of  a 
perfect  digestion— unconscious  of 
its  possession.  They  have  a 
wealth  of  valour  at  their  dis- 
posal, and  have,  unlike  their  more 
feebly  equipped  friends,  but  slight 
calls  on  their   hoard.     The  man 


of  the  former  class,  with  an 
ample  income,  hardly  realises, 
except  under  rare  and  unexpected 
conditions,  that  he  is  spending 
at  all,  while  he  of  the  latter 
class  lives  up  to,  even  beyond 
his  revenue,  and  is  terribly  aware 
of  the  impecunious  state  into 
which  he  will  be  plunged  by  the 
next  draw  on  his  courage,  when 
he  may  be  left  bankrupt  of  the 
precious  coin  of  valour. 

Most  of  us  indulge  in  a  strange 
sophistry  when  we  hold  com- 
munion with  ourselves  after  a 
day's  hunting,  a  sophistry  by 
which  our  own  brilliant  feats 
are  strangely  magnified,  and  the 
noble  animal  is  arraigned  upon 
charges  of  several  serious  "  mis- 
takes," which  we  know  in  the 
inmost  recesses  of  our  hunting 
conscience — a  species  of  conscience 
more  subject  to  self  delusion  than 
almost  any  other  variety  —  to 
have  but  little  foundation  in  fact. 
And,  if  we  are  so  callous  to 
our  own  feelings  as  to  pursue 
the  analysis,  we  find  ourselves 
only  too  clearly  convicted  of 
the  blunders  we  had  laid  to  the 
charge  of  our  faithful,  valiant 
partner.  But  few  of  us  probe 
so  deeply  with  our  inquiry,  we 
cease  before  it  becomes  unplea- 
santly personal,  and  we  generally 
end  by  leaving  our  friend  in  the 
wrong  !  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
it  is  the  rider's  failure  of  nerve 
that  occasions  "mistakes,"  and 
those  misunderstandings  leading 
to  temporary,  and  sometimes 
painful,  dissolution  of  partnership. 
Most  of  us  know  how  the  slightest 
feeling  of  "funk,"  the  merest 
suggestion  of  hesitation  is  instan- 
taneously transmitted  to  our,  un- 
happily, far  too  sensitive  steed, 
who  seems,  by  some  extraordi- 
narily acute  sympathy — in  a  flash 
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of  thought — to  grasp  his  rider's 
want  of  determination. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  gifts,  we 
may  perhaps  quote  one  of  the 
aptest  definitions  ever  given  : 
"  Pluck  takes  you  into  danger : 
Nerve  takes  you  out  of  it." 
What  we  know  as  pluck  seems 
to  spring  from  the  moral  and 
mental — the  spiritual — side  of 
character,  while  nerve  seems 
established  on  a  physical  basis, 
and  owes  its  being  to  a  sound 
bodily  organisation.  For,  with 
many  of  us,  the  state  of  our 
nerves  is  not  by  any  means  a 
fixed  quantity,  but  varies  with 
our  bodily  vigour.  However, 
with  pluck  as  the  mainspring 
and  initiator,  a  certain  amount  of 
nerve  can  almost  always  be  relied 
upon,  and  the  result  is  a  workable 
total  of  valour.  Any  observant 
critic  of  himself  or  friend  can 
easily  call  to  mind  numerous 
instances  of  pluck  without  nerve, 
and  the  often  amusing,  the  some- 
times disastrous,  consequences 
to  those  of  us  who  only  possess 
the  first  brilliant  quality.  It  is 
quite  usual  to  see  a  man  while 
riding  to  hounds,  set  nearly  every 
law  of  horsemanship  at  defiance ; 
the  possession  of  pluck  being  his 
sole  claim  to  the  art,  pluck  alone, 
and  entirely  unaided  by  nerve, 
carries  him  on  to  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  glory,  or — that  grave  which 
he  seems  anxious  to  anticipate ! 
When  he  has  the  requisite  "  eye 
for  country,"  it  is  the  man  of 
nerve  who  enjoys  that  initiative 
valour  enabling  him  to  take  his 
own  line  and  making  him  inde- 
pendent of  leads.  He  who  goes 
his  own  line — if  only  for  a  few 
fields  at  a  time — experiences  some 
of  the  rapture,  even  though  it 
be  in  "  snatching  a  fearful  joy," 
that  the  creator,  the  leader,  reaps 
in  any  pursuit,  and  which  those 
who  merely  follow  never  know. 


For  they  are  but  minor  poets  ring- 
ing the  changes  on  the  strenuous 
originality  of  their  leaders. 

The  man  of  cool,  hard  nerve, 
although  fully  realising  his  risks, 
is  never  flurried,  and  rapidly  and 
accurately  gauges  each  obstacle 
in  his  onward  flight.  He  instantly 
recognises  what  is  practicable, 
and  how  to  act  in  every  emer- 
gency, and  apparently  rejoices  in 
some  perfect  system  which  guides 
him  to  the  weakest  place  in  every 
fence,  just  as  his  plucky  but 
nerveless  friend,  lacking  the  in- 
stinctive judgment  of  the  other, 
seems  fated  to  make  the  acquain- 
tance of  only  "  awful  places." 
The  man  01  nerve  invariably 
appears  to  successfully  woo  the 
fickle  goddess  of  Fortune,  and 
with  potent  fascination  to  compel 
her  to  lighten  his  way  across 
country.  Such  is  the  triumph 
of  nerve,  call  it  by  what  name 
we  will,  analyse  it  how  we  may. 
Nerve  is  the  true,  staunch  com- 
rade who  sees  us  through  many 
a  bad  turn  played  us  by  sorry 
luck.  We  think  that  a  com- 
paratively moderate  amount  of 
valour  is  enough  to  sustain  one 
during  an  ordinary  day's  hunting. 
But  that  is,  perhaps,  when  we 
get  accustomed  to  certain  horses, 
and  to  the  uncertainties  of  cer- 
tain others,  when  we  know  the 
country,  with  its  several  varying 
forms  of  fences,  and  can,  so  far 
as  accuracy  is  connected  with  the 
plague  of  jumping,  make  some 
diagnosis  of  the  troubles  which 
we  are  facing.  But  when  one  is 
placed  under  entirely  new  condi- 
tions, and  the  mise  en  seine  is 
changed,  the  play  becomes  a  very 
different  affair,  ending  sometimes 
in  a  farce  for  the  nervous  man, 
where  he  takes,  without  applause, 
the  leading  part.  He  has  been 
transplanted  from  his  old  country, 
with  its  familiar  landmarks,  where 
banks  form  the  standing  dish,  to 
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one  where  strong  timber  is  every- 
where seen.  In  the  next  field 
and  on  the  distant  horizon,  its 
forbidding  height  is  only  too 
clearly  outlined,  and  much  mag- 
nified to  his  unfamiliar  eye.  He 
is  on  a  strange  horse,  and  the 
absence  of  his  well-loved  steed, 
with  its  easy  stride  and  steady 
jumping  are  compared,  in  phrases 
full  of  stirring  adjectives,  with 
the,  to  him,  "  pulling  and  rush- 
ing brute11  on  which  his  friend, 
the  fond  owner,  had  passed  such 
encomiums.  Is  it  strange  that 
under  these  unfamiliar  conditions 
he  finds  a  curious  diminution  of 
ambition,  and  begins  to  suspect 
that  he  is  not  really  the  man  of 
at  least  some  valour,  which  he 
has  every  right  to  believe  his 
friends  have  hitherto  considered 
him  ?  Yet,  after  all,  it  is  merely 
the  terrors  of  the  unknown  that 
are  troubling  him.  He  has  not 
got  that  valour  which  bears  the 
test  of  the  unexpected  ;  and  it  is 
at  the  unexpected  that  most  re- 
fusals take  place ;  those,  on  the 
horse's  part,  outward  demonstra- 
tions and,  on  the  man's,  inward 
sinkings  of  heart.  But  there  is  a 
valour  that  goes  to  the  front  with 
almost  any  horse  and  over  almost 
any  country.  A  valour  necessarily 
the  outcome  of  a  first-rate  equip- 
ment of  pluck  and  nerve ;  a  valour 
which  glows  brighter  as  dangers 
thicken,  rises  to  every  new  risk, 
and  often  burns  as  strongly  at 
sixty  as  at  twenty-two.  This  is 
the  valour  that  we  frequently  see 
so  conspicuously  displayed  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  where  it  would 
appear  to  be  the  birthright  of  the 
true  Celt.  There  you  see  some 
light-hearted  son  of  the  soil, 
mounted  on  a  three-  or  four-year- 
old,  with  the  shabbiest,  and,  to 
our  critical  eye,  the  most  insuf- 
ficient of  "  tackle,"  riding  his 
young  one  over  those  formidable 
arthworks,  known  as  "  doubles," 


in  a  way  the  secret  of  which 
seems  held  by  him  alone.  This 
type  of  Irishman  always  strikes 
us  as  wearing  the  very  flower  of 
valour,  for  he  unites  an  exquisite 
cheeriness  with  cool  nerve,  and 
his  pluck  is  as  exuberant  as  his 
mellifluous  brogue.  We  are  loth 
to  believe  that  the  unexpected 
has  terrors  for  such  as  he,  for 
we  think  he  is  one  of  those  who 
would  go  well  in  any  country  and, 
we  almost  imagine,  on  any  horse. 
But  in  that  close  and,  except  for 
some  occasional  slight  differences 
of  opinion,  pleasantest  of  partner- 
ships, there  are  times  when  one  or 
other  of  the  partners  does  not  seem 
quite  up  to  the  mark.  These  are 
the  bad  days  which  come  to  most 
of  us  in  most  paths  of  life,  owing 
their  origin,  we  really  think,  to 
some  temporary  failure  in  our 
physical  well-being,  affecting  our 
nerve  supply  and  happiness,  and 
our  valour  consequently  suffers. 
At  any  rate,  be  it  what  it  may,  all 
seems  to  go  wrong;  the  horse 
jumps  short  or  rushes  through 
every  fence,  and  the  rider,  unable 
to  tell  where  the  fault  lies,  ceases 
to  ask  for  the  secret  of  their 
mutual  discomfiture,  and  speaks 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger 
of  his  bad  days.  But,  if  he  be 
a  philosopher,  he  will  soon  re- 
member that  nothing  would  be 
so  monotonous  as  perpetual  per- 
fection. He  knows  that  in  sport, 
and  especially  in  the  hunting 
field,  disappointments  and  uncer- 
tainties must  be  taken  as  "  all  in 
the  day's  work,"  and  regarded  as 
what  they  truly  are:  the  very 
essence  of  real  sport.  For  it  is  by 
reverses  of  fortune  that  keen 
sportsmen  are  made  and  real 
valour  evolved.  And  it  is  these 
adventures  "  by  flood  and  field  " 
which  are,  though  conventional- 
ised by  constant  repetition, 
nevertheless,  great  creators  of 
valour  in  greater  fields  than  those 
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of  sport.  It  cannot  be  given  to  all 
to  attain  a  high  range  of  valour ; 
but  it  is  well  to  have  a  high  ideal, 
and  it  has  been  said  that  by 
aiming  high,  even  if  we  do  not 
attain  the  sky  we  shall  at  least 
reach  the  tree  tops;  which  re- 
flection may  cheer  the  horseman 
on  his  way,  and  enable  him  to 
remember  that  he  can  get  into 
most  fields — with  a  fall!  A  fall 
that  may  keep  him  "  in  the  same 
field  with  hounds  " — that  fleeting 
paradise  of  the  hard  rider. 

It  has  been  finely  said  that 
11  whatever  changes,  valour  always 
remains  fashionable,"  and  with- 
out doubt,  so  long  as  hounds  run 
over  an  enclosed  country,  and 
there  is  much  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  the  way  of  fences,  valour 


will  be  cherished  and  prized  by 
those  who  possess  it,  and  the 
possessor  admired  and  envied  by 
all.  If  it  were  really  possible 
to  have  the  lightest  of  hands 
and  the  firmest  of  seats,  with- 
out a  certain  degree  of  valour, 
the  man  so  gifted  would  be  but 
a  vain  thing,  an  example  of  the 
vanity  of  human  wishes  bounded 
by  fences.  With  valour,  though 
but  slightly  endowed  with  other 
attributes  of  horsemanship,  a  man 
"  will  go  far."  And  he  is  almost 
certain  to  take  from  this  mimic 
warfare  into  his  daily  life  some- 
thing of  that  quickness  of  decision 
and  strength  of  resolution  which 
are  peculiarly  the  product  of  the 
Hunting  Field. 

Hugh  Henry. 


Jim  Cockayne. 


The  huntsman  of  the  Pucker- 
idge  hounds,  like  so  many  other 
members  of  his  calling,  comes  of 
a  family  of  professional  sports- 
men. He  was  born  at  the  Oakley 
Kennels  during  the  mastership 
of  Mr.  Robert  Arkwright,  who 
held  office  from  1850  to  1885, 
and  Jim  Cockayne,  at  the  age 
of  eight  years,  was  entered  to 
hounds  and  blooded  by  that  fine 
sportsman.  To  say  that  he  was 
"  treated  like  a  dog  "  would  convey 
a  wrong  impression  of  his  early 
experiences;  but  the  statement 
would  not  be  wholly  inaccurate, 
as  one  of  his  first  hunting  recol- 
lections is  being  sent  to  ground  to 
bolt  a  fox!  The  Oakley  had 
marked  their  fox  to  ground  in  a 
large  drain  over  their  own  borders 
in  the  Fitzwilliam  country ;  it 
was  thought  undesirable  to  use  a 
terrier,  so  the  services  of  Cockayne, 


who  then  scaled  the  enviable 
weight  of  3st.  81b.  were  requisi- 
tioned. He  bolted  the  fox  and  had 
the  gratification  of  seeing  hounds 
obtain  the  blood  they  deserved. 

When  twelve  years  old  Cock- 
ayne left  home  and  went  to  the 
Pytchley;  he  was  attached  to 
the  kennel  staff,  and  for  five  years 
rode  second  horseman  to  Mr.  R. 
C.  Naylor,  who  was  Master  from 
1 87 1  to  1874,  to  Earl  Spencer, 
whose  second  Mastership  dated 
from  the  latter  year  to  1878,  and 
also  to  the  late  Will  Goodall  for 
over  twenty  years  huntsman  of 
the  Pytchley.  The  experience 
gained  in  Northamptonshire  quali- 
fied him  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
for  a  more  active  part  in  the 
field,  and  accordingly  he  left  the 
Pytchley  country  for  Sussex, 
where  for  one  season  he  did 
duty  as  second  whipper-in  under 
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C.  Shepherd,  "a  rare  man  for  a 
young  one  to  start  under,"  to  use 
Cockayne's  own  words.  With  the 
advantages  of  Shepherd's  tuition 
he  then  went  for  one  season  to 
Lord  Ferrers,  who  at  this  time 
was  hunting  the  tract  of  country 
lent  to  him  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Quorn  (1876-1887).  From 
Leicestershire  he  was  tempted  to 
seek  entirely  fresh  pastures  and 
spent  a  year  on  the  Continent 
with  Count  Hunyardi.  Conti- 
nental life,  however,  proved  not 
to  his  taste,  and  in  1880  he  re- 
turned home  to  succeed  Jupp  as 
second  whipper-in  to  the  Dum- 
friesshire hounds.  Leaving  Scot- 
land after  one  season  he  went  to 
the  Burton,  then  under  the 
Mastership  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Erskine 
Wemyss,  who  had  Will  Dale  as 
his  huntsman.  He  saw  sport  in 
the  season  188 1-2.  Mr.  Erskine 
Wemyss  hunted  six  days  a  week, 
and  sometimes  on  Sunday  Cock- 
ayne had  to  take  horse  and  go  in 
search  of  hounds  that  had  been 
left  out  on  the  previous  day. 

In  1882,  when  Mr.  Erskine 
Wemyss  retired  in  favour  of  Mr. 
C.  P.  Shrubb,  Cockayne  left 
Lincolnshire  and  went  to  Lord 
Galway,  with  whom  he  remained 
four  years  as  first  whipper-in. 
On  leaving  Nottinghamshire  he 
was  presented  with  a  watch  and 


a  cheque  by  the  members  of  the 
Hunt.  From  the  Grove,  as  Lord 
Gal  way's  was  then  known,  Cock- 
ayne went  to  the  Essex  to  turn 
hounds  10  Bailey.  At  the  end  of 
his  first  season  he  distinguished 
himself  by  winning  the  Farmer's 
Point-to-Point  Race  and  running 
second  in  the  Red  Coat  Race, 
carrying  i4St.  He  regards  the 
six  years  he  spent  under  Bailey 
as  some  of  the  most  enjoyable  of 
his  varied  life,  and  when  he  left 
the  Essex  it  was  to  carry  the 
horn  with  the  Old  Surrey  under 
Mr.  Byron.  He  hunted  the  pack 
for  four  years,  and  proved  himself 
again  successful  between  flags  by 
winning  the  Light  Weight  Cup 
each  time  it  was  given  during  his 
service.  On  leaving  in  1896  to 
hunt  the  Puckeridge,  under  Mr. 
E.  E.  Barclay,  Cockayne  was 
presented  with  a  silver  horn  and 
a  cheque  by  the  members  of  the 
Old  Surrey  Hunt. 

A  keen  huntsman  and  a  horse- 
man for  whom  no  place  is  too  big 
or  too  bad,  he  is  always  with  his 
hounds :  better  sport  has  seldom 
been  seen  in  the  Puckeridge 
country  than  that  shown  by 
Cockayne,  now  in  his  third  season 
with  the  pack. 

The  engraving  is  from  a  photo- 
graph by  A.  Maxwell,  Bishop's 
Stortford. 
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Gatwiok. — A  trifling  incident 
occurred  at  this  meeting  which,  to 
the  observant,  must  have  had 
a  very  strong  bearing  upon  the 
objection  case  at  the  Newmarket 
First  October,  when  Sloan,  who 
rode  Kirschwasser,  secured  not 
only  the  disqualification  of  Man- 
dorla,  who  finished  first,  but  also 
brought  about  the  suspension  of 
Sam  Loates,  Mandorla's  jockey, 
who  thereby  was  prevented  from 
riding  the  winner  of  the  Cesare- 
witch,  this  resulting  in  a  severe 
monetary  loss.  In  the  race  that 
proved  so  disastrous  to  Loates 
also  ran  Leggan  Hall,  who, 
swerving  shar*ply  to  the  left,  gave 
Kirschwasser  a  very  heavy  bump, 
and  the  caution  which  the  stewards 
administered  to  Robinson,  the 
rider  of  Leggan  Hall,  suggested 
that  some  plan  of  interference 
with  Sloan  had  been  concerted. 
Supposing  such  nefarious  schemes 
to  exist,  Newmarket's  broad, 
straight  courses  would  be  the  last 
places  to  carry  them  out  on.  At 
Gatwick,  Sloan  himself  was  rid- 
ing Leggan  Hall,  and  when  the 
unambitious  animal  had  had 
enough  of  it,  he  swerved  right 
across  the  course  to  the  left,  de- 
spite Sloan's  endeavours  to  keep 
him  straight.  Had  any  other 
horse  been  on  his  left  a  heavy 
bump  must  have  been  the  result. 
The  incident  clearly  showed  that 
Robinson  was  not  at  fault,  and 
those  who  know  Mandorla  best 
are  convinced  that  in  Loates' s  case 
also  there  was  a  decided  miscar- 
riage of  justice. 

Sandovn  Park. — A  Sloan  ebul- 
lition was  one  of  the  features  of 
this  meeting,  the  little  man  con- 
sidering himself  to  have  been  done 
out  of  one  or  more  races  by  the 
mistake  of  the  judge.  A  leading 
feature  of  the  American  character 


is  the  firm  belief  in  its  own  infalli- 
bility, and  Sloan  considers  him- 
self to  be  perfectly  capable  of 
simultaneously  riding  a  very  close 
finish  and  of  judging  the  same. 
He  did  this  on  a  memorable  occa- 
sion, it  may  be  remembered,  viz., 
the  Cambridgeshire  of  1 897.  When 
the  average  American  has  any- 
thing to  say  on  his  own  behalf  he 
makes  plenty  of  noise,  and  Sloan 
is  far  from  being  an  exception  to 
this  general  rule.  Each  season 
has  its  crop  of  cases  in  which 
jockeys  have  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose a  mistake  to  their  detriment 
has  been  made  by  the  judge,  but 
how  rarely  does  one  hear  an 
English  jockey  make  any  com- 
plaint, and  never,  it  may  be  said, 
will  this  be  done  in  a  public 
manner.  The  one  thing  which 
Americans  have  to  learn  is  to 
accept  defeat  with  resignation  and 
success  with  moderation.  At 
present,  defeat  at  a  sport  or  pas- 
time is  regarded  in  America  as  so 
dreadful  a  disgrace  that  every 
excuse  has  to  be  made  to  account 
for  it.  Does  not  Mr.  C.  M. 
Whitney,  who,  though  no  prac- 
tical sportsman,  may  be  taken  to 
be  a  faithful  chronicler  of  what 
happens  in  his  own  country,  de- 
scribe in  his  book,  "  A  Sporting 
Pilgrimage,"  how  a  defeated 
American  football  team  will  lie 
on  the  ground  shedding  bitter 
tears  of  mortification  ?  And  does 
he  not  find  such  a  display  to  be 
quite  excusable  ?  Remembering 
these  things  we  must  not  be  too 
hard  upon  Sloan ;  but  he,  on  his 
part,  should  try  and  convince 
himself  that  it  is  not  "  quite  Eng- 
lish, you  know."  In  the  heat  of 
the  moment  Sloan  may  have  given 
vent  to  uncomplimentary  utter- 
ances, but  no  sensible  person 
takes  any  notice  of  words  uttered 
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under  such  circumstances.  But 
the  new  journalism  is  no  respecter 
of  persons,  and  some  unscrupulous 
person  printed  on  the  following 
Sunday  a  purely  imaginary  inter- 
view with  Sloan,  based,  no  doubt 
upon  what  the  jockey  was  sup- 
posed to  have  said  at  Sandown. 
The  "  interview  "  was  written  out 
and  sent  up  to  Sloan  for  approval. 
It  was  very  properly  returned  with 
some  appropriately  contumelious 
observation  (whereas  it  should 
have  been  destroyed),  and  to 
Sloan's  astonishment,  the  thing 
duly  appeared  in  print.  The  re- 
marks made  about  Mr.  C.  £. 
Robinson,  the  judge,  were  emi- 
nently disparaging,  and  it  was 
therefore  but  a  matter  of  course 
that  Lord  William  Beresford 
should  seize  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, which  occurred  in  the 
paddock  at  the  Newmarket  Hough- 
ton meeting,  of  enabling  Sloan  to 
explain  the  true  state  of  the  case 
to  Mr.  Robinson. 

Hold  Sloan  quite  blameless  we 
cannot.  Close  finishes,  in  which, 
to  the  end  of  time,  one  at  least  of 
the  two  jockeys  engaged  in  it  and 
others  interested  will  think  the 
judge  gave  the  race  to  the  actual 
second,  there  probably  always  will 
be.  They  take  place  every  year, 
but  our  jockeys  do  not  act  in  a 
way  to  make  the  matter  public. 
They  have  too  much  discretion. 
The  finishes  at  Sandown  which 
furnished  the  ground  work  for  the 
trouble  were  between  Myakka  and 
the  Heartease  colt  for  the  Great 
Sapling  Plate,  and  between  Filas- 
sier  and  Rosey  o'  More  in  the 
Temple  Handicap.  The  first  was  a 
dead  heat,  Madden,  on  the  Hearts- 
ease colt,  who  had  good  reason  for 
being  where  he  was  on  previous 
running,  making  the  supreme 
effort  of  his  life  to  catch  Myakka. 
The  judge  says  he  did  so;  and 
who  else,  we  ask,  could  there  be 
who  could  dispute  his  decision  at 


Sandown?  Certainly  not  those 
stationed  on  the  grand  stand  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away  and  at  an 
impossible  angle,  and  I  would  not 
take  the  opinion  of  people  on  the 
small  stand  at  the  winning  post 
for  much.  The  judge  in  his  box 
is  the  only  person  who  is  not  hav- 
ing his  mind  biassed  by  the  re- 
marks of  others. 

Cyllene  we  saw  out  for  the  last 
time  in  1898.  He  cantered  away 
from  Pie  Powder,  to  whom  he  was 
giving  17  lb.,  in  the  Sandown 
Foal  Stakes  of  a  mile  and  a  half, 
and  was  then  put  away  for  the 
winter. 

Newmarket  Houghton. — The 
break  in  the  weather  worked  won- 
ders on  the  course  between  the 
Second  October  and  the  Houghton 
meetings.  Anxious  trainers  were 
seen  to  smile  once  more  on  the 
disappearance  of  the  hard  ground, 
and  we  all  looked  forward  to  a 
satisfactory  wind  up  of  the  season. 
The  Cambridgeshire  is  always  the 
Cambridgeshire,  but,  for  no  reason 
that  was  apparent,  the  weather 
being  no  deterrent,  there  were  not 
so  many  present  as  when  the 
Cesarewitch  was  run.  It  was  an 
unfortunate  Cambridgeshire,  it  is 
my  unwilling  duty  to  write  of  a  sad 
muddle,  in  some  inscrutable  way, 
being  made  of  the  start.  There 
is  nothing  like  doing  things 
thoroughly  when  you  are  about 
it,  and  this  start  was  a  thoroughly 
bad  one,  which  could  only  have 
been  brought  about  by  a  complete 
misunderstanding  between  the 
starter  and  a  section  of  the  jockeys, 
this  section  being  so  badly  left 
that  from  the  moment  the  flag  fell 
they  were  completely  out  of  the 
race.  I  should  not  like  to  say  how 
far  some  of  the  horses  were  left, 
for  fear  I  should  not  be  believed. 
Amongst  the  worst  sufferers  was 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  mare,  Nun- 
such,  ridden  by  Sloan — not  noted 
for  being  left  at  the  start;  and 
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this  fact  should  for  ever  silence 
those  who  think  it  shows  an  in- 
sight into  the  ways  of  the  wicked 
world  to  suggest  that  favour  is 
meted  out  to  the  horses  of  the 
Heir  Apparent. 

There  was  a  big  field  of  twenty- 
six,  and  of  these  Craftsman  had 
been  tried  so  highly  as  to  cause 
him  to  be  regarded  as  a  certainty 
by  his  people.  His  best  public 
form  supplied  corroboration  of 
this,  and  by  the  time  the  horses 
left  the  paddock  books  were 
practically  closed  against  the  colt. 
Nunsuch  became  second  favourite 
mainly  because  of  Sloan,  so  far  as 
the  general  public  was  concerned, 
but  she  had  a  very  confident  inside 
following  as  well.  They  were  not 
more  confident,  however,  than  the 
connections  of  Pinfold,  whilst 
Chelandry  had  progressed  so 
favourably  as  to  be  equally  well 
fancied  after  the  way  she  ran  with 
Velasquez  in  the  Jockey  Club 
Stakes.  Merman's  running  in  the 
Cesarewitch  of  course  entitled  him 
to  respect.  Georgic,  as  winner  of 
the  Prince  Edward  Handicap  at 
Manchester,  was  strangely  neg- 
lected, save  by  a  few  astute  per- 
sons. With  Nunsuch  and  Pinfold 
amongst  the  hopelessly  left  at  the 
start,  it  remained  for  Craftsman 
to  show  himself  to  be  an  utterly 
unreliable  public  performer.  He 
held  the  lead  for  a  long  time,  but 
subsequently  swerved  all  over 
the  course,  and  the  favourably 
weighted  Georgic  sped  away  to 
the  front,  to  win  easily  from  Dinna 
Forget.  Hawfinch,  to  general 
surprise,  was  third,  this  being  the 
best  he  has  shown  since  Sam 
Loates  flogged  him  home  in  the 
Dewhurst  Plate  last  year.  Eager 
ran  a  good  horse  under  his  8st. 
I2lb.,  finishing  fourth. 

Golden  Bridge  (otherwise  Bride- 
groom II.)  celebrated  his  new  no- 
menclature by  winning  both  First 
and  Second  Limekiln  Stakes,  each 


run  over  the  Rowley  Mile.  On  the 
first  occasion  he  beat  Dieudonn6 
and  Ninus,  Tom  Loates  getting  him 
to  finish  with  resolution  and  so  to 
beat  Dieudonng  by  a  head.  On 
the  second  occasion  his  task  was 
slightly  easier,  as  it  turned  out, 
those  behind  him  being  Leisure 
Hour,  Voter,  Batt,  Alt  Mark  and 
St.  la. 

The  decision  of  the  Dewhurst 
Plate  aroused  much  enthusiasm. 
After  Caiman's  display  in  the 
Middle  Park  Plate  this  race  was 
booked  a  certainty  for  him,  and 
so  it  would  have  been  but  for  the 
presence  of  an  un  penalised  one 
of  the  Duke  of  Westminster's, 
Frontier,  an  Orme  colt,  whose 
only  previous  essay  had  been  in 
the  National  Breeders'  Produce 
Stakes  at  Sandown.  With  iolb. 
to  go  with,  Mornington  Cannon 
pushed  Frontier  along  as  hard  as 
he  could,  from  start  to  finish, 
and  although  not  the  slightest 
fault  could  be  found  with  Sloan's 
riding  of  Caiman,  Frontier  just 
stayed  home  to  win  by  a  head. 
The  jubilation  was  extraordinary, 
and  its  outbreaking  revealed  only 
too  plainly  how  secure  the  race 
had  been  regarded  for  the  Ameri- 
can combination.  Seldom  is  the 
"  birdcage  "  to  be  seen  so  suffused 
with  smiles. 

The  decision  of  the  Old  Cam- 
bridgeshire, run  over  the  same 
distance  as  the  Cambridgeshire 
(2,000  yards),  but  up  the  Criterion 
Hill,  showed,  as  plainly  as  anything 
could,  how  Nunsuch  would  have 
won  the  race  over  the  Rowley 
Mile  and  a  distance.  Georgic 
was  carrying  only  41b.  more  than 
in  the  Cambridgeshire,  she  being 
already  penalised  iolb.  there  for 
her  Manchester  win;  yet  she 
could  not  make  the  semblance 
of  a  struggle  with  Nunsuch,  al- 
though beating  Pinfold  and  the 
others,  Nunsuch  winning  in  the 
commonest  of  canters.   The  mare 
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has  now  gone  to  the  stud,  it  is 
understood,  though  she  palpably 
had  another  race  or  two  in  her. 
The  determination  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  stock  his  stud  with 
good  mares  will,  it  is  hoped, 
bring  forth  the  best  fruit  in  due 
course. 

The  utility  of  the  Old  Cam- 
bridgeshire, as  at  present  arranged, 
is  much  open  to  question,  and  it 
can  never  be  a  race  that  will  be 
contested  by  fields  of  any  size 
unless  the  conditions  are  altered. 
The  weak  point  is  that  the  issue 
is  so  seriously  discounted  by  the 
Cambridgeshire,  and  the  rule  is 
for  the  race  to  be  contested  by 
about  half-a-dozen  horses,  the 
natural  result  of  the  public  trial 
that  was  run  two  days  previously. 
Matters  would  be  much  improved 
if  the  handicap  were  not  made 
until  after  the  decision  of  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire. There  would  be 
ample  time  in  which  the  handi- 
capper  could  execute  his  work,  and, 
by  giving  the  unsuccessful  horses 
new  chances,  an  incentive  would 
be  given  for  a  number  of  them  to 
start.  The  race  would  then  cease 
to  be  the  mere  consolation  affair 
it  now  is. 

Liverpool  Autumn  Meeting. — 
How  sport  flags  after  the  New- 
market Houghton  meeting  has 
never  been  more  thoroughly 
realised  than  this  year,  and  with 
each  recurrent  season  we  have  it 
more  strongly  brought  home  to 
us  that  racing  is  much  overdone. 
In  France  they  have  the  good 
sense  to  give  the  public  a  rest, 
so  that  they  may  return  to  the 
sport  with  renewed  zest  for  en- 
joyment ;  but  in  England  it  goes 
on  winter  and  summer,  spring  and 
autumn,  without  cessation.  Few 
meetings  that  take  place  after  the 
Newmarket  Houghton  create  any 
public  interest,  but  Liverpool  is 
one  of  them.  In  autumn,  as  in 
spring,  we  have  a  happy  blending 


of  racing  under  the  two  codes,  and 
a  sample  of  the  old  days  remains 
in  the  patronage  which  the  house 
of  Stanley  confers  on  the  meet- 
ing, the  journey  from  Knowsley, 
which  is  undertaken  by  a  large 
party,  being  performed  in  stately 
fashion.  The  horses  of  the  Knows- 
ley party  are  also  a  feature  of  the 
meeting,  and  every  effort  is  made 
to  have  them  ready  for  it  in  the 
best  of  trim.  Mr.  Lambton  gene- 
rally succeeds  in  attaining  this 
end,  though  not  always  so  success- 
fully as  on  the  present  occasion, 
when  he  was  responsible  for  no 
fewer  than  eight  winners  in  the 
four  days.  One  of  these  was 
Alt  Mark,  who  won  the  Autumn 
Cup  with  Sloan  on  her  back, 
and  the  occasion  was  seized  for 
an  extra  warm  demonstration, 
something  of  the  kind  being  cus- 
tomary when  one  of  the  Knowsley 
horses  wins.  The  Spring  Cup, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  won 
by  Lord  Stanley's  Golden  Rule. 
The  success  of  Alt  Mark  was 
fully  anticipated,  especially  with 
7st*  of  Sloan  on  her  back.  Sloan 
also  rode  Nouveau  Riche  to 
victory  in  the  Liverpool  Stakes, 
which  the  horse  won  very  easily ; 
but  not  so  easily  as  he  did  the 
Grosvenor  Cup  on  the  last  day, 
carrying  an  8lb.  penalty,  when 
Sam  Loates  was  in  the  saddle, 
the  fact  being  that  Nouveau 
Riche,  handicapped  on  his  earlier 
running  in  the  year,  was  appa- 
rently pitchforked  into  both  races, 
but  the  fact  is  he  is  a  most  un- 
reliable customer,  and  the  engage- 
ment of  Sloan  was  tried  as  an  ex- 
periment, with  the  best  results. 

Fosco  put  the  finishing  touch 
to  a  series  of  highly  meritorious 
performances  by  winning  the 
Stewards'  Plate  of  nearly  six  fur- 
longs with  gst.  I2lb.  on  his  back. 
This  .is  undoubtedly  the  finest 
sprint  handicap  performance  of  the 
year,  and  no  wonder  now  exists 
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at  Ugly  failing  to  give  him  gib. 
at  five  furlongs.  Ugly  need  not 
have  lost  any  of  his  form  to  suc- 
cumb in  such  a  contest  if  Fosco 
was  as  good  at  Newmarket  as  he 
was  at  Liverpool. 

In  one  race,  the  Aintree  Feather 
Plate,  Sloan  was  distinctly  caught 
napping.  He  was  riding  Lord 
Farquhar's  Samandal,  who  was 
made  an  odds-on  favourite,  not 
without  cause,  and  he  had  won 
the  race  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
from  the  chair,  and  not  riding  the 
race  out,  little  Wetherell  on  Philo- 
pena,  with  a  well-timed  rush,  was 
able  to  snatch  the  race  by  a  neck, 
Sloan  riding  his  hardest  when  it 
was  too  late.  The  cheering  that 
greeted  the  result  was  extra- 
ordinary for  so  small  a  race,  and 
of  course  the  exultation  of  the 
bookmakers  had  much  to  do  with 
its  prolongation. 

With  Deuce  of  a  Daisy,  which 
cost  30  guineas,  in  the  Knowsley 
Nursery,  and  the  Noble  Duchess 
colt,  in  the  Liverpool  Nursery, 
Elsey  scored  a  double  success, 
and  registered  his  seventy-fifth 
win  of  the  season. 

The  Influence  of  Sloan. — After 
as  many  farewell  appearances  as 
a  favourite  tenor,  Sloan,  the 
American  jockey,  has  left  us  for 
the  winter,  and  some  of  the  time 
that  will  elapse  before  he  returns 
to  take  his  place  with  the  rank 
and  file  of  English  jockeys  may 
be  profitably  employed  in  con- 
sidering the  new  state  of  things 
which  he  has  introduced.  No 
one  tries  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
a  new  state  of  things  has  been 
created,  though  it  may  not  be 
one  that  will  convulse  the  Turf  in 
earthquake  fashion.  If  Sloan's 
riding  has  done  no  more  than 
cause  trainers  and  what  I  will 
call  expert  owners,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  who  own 
horses  without  knowing  anything 
whatever  about  them,  to  put  on 
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their  considering  caps,  enough 
will  have  been  accomplished  for 
the  time.  Most  jockeys,  of  course, 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
Sloan's  riding  has  made  no  differ- 
ence to  them ;  nevertheless,  we 
have  seen  some  races  in  which 
Sloan  did  not  take  part  ridden 
in  a  fashion  which  would  not 
have  been  adopted  had  the 
American  not  set  the  example, 
and  with  satisfactory  results.  If 
there  is  one  body  of  men  that 
should  be  and,  we  believe,  is, 
thoroughly  grateful  for  Sloan's 
advent,  it  is  the  trainers.  There 
are  no  doubt  the  exceptions  that 
are  necessary  to  every  rule,  but 
there  is  excellent  reason  for  say- 
ing that  the  great  majority  of 
trainers,  either  openly  or  in  their 
hearts,  are  delighted  at  the  way 
Sloan  has  opened  people's  eyes 
to  the  proper  way  to  run  races. 
Not  that  there  has  been  any 
secret  about  it,  or  that  the  method 
of  running  races  through  from 
start  to  finish  is  any  speciality  of 
Sloan's ;  in  France  it  is  the  gene- 
ral custom.  But  Sloan  has  been 
the  medium  by  which  the  proper 
way  of  running  races  has  been 
illustrated  to  the  British  racing 
public.  Why  trainers  have  reason 
to  be  glad  is  because,  with  truly 
run  races,  their  trouble  will  not  be 
cast  to  the  winds,  as  it  too  often 
is  through  the  dunder-headedness 
or  conceit  of  a  jockey,  leaving 
chicanery  out  of  the  question.  Of 
what  use  is  it  to  train  a  horse  to 
stay  a  distance  of  say  two  miles 
if  the  first  mile  and  a  half  are  run 
at  a  canter  ?  The  staying  powers 
of  the  horse  are  not  brought  into 
play  at  all.  The  sorriest  cab  horse 
can  stay  two  miles  at  its  own 
pace,  but  the  test  of  the  thorough- 
bred stayer  is  to  run  his  race  at 
racing  speed.  This  we  rarely,  if 
ever,  see  done  in  England  unless 
some  foreign  jockey  is  riding; 
then  our  champions,   who   have 
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gained  their  laurels  under  other, 
and  spurious  conditions,  are 
*'  chawed  up,"  as  the  Americans 
have  taught  us  to  say. 

There  is  talk  of  other  American 
jockeys  coming  to  ride  in  England 
next  year.  It  may  be  mere  talk ; 
though  with  the  success  that  has 
attended  the  Beresford- Lor il lard 
combination  since  they  imported 
Sloan,  it  would  be  surprising  if 
other  enterprising  owners  did  not 
take  steps  to  put  themselves  on 
an  equal  footing  as  to  jockey. 
The  pecuniary  obstacles  that 
might  stand  in  the  way  would  not 
be  such  as  could  not  be  got 
over  by  people  with  long  purses. 
Without  attributing  dishonesty  of 
purpose  to  our  jockeys  as  a  body, 
it  is  undeniable  that  each  year 
sees  the  occurrence  of  a  number 
of  inexplicable  incidents,  things 
which  appear  more  mysterious  to 
the  trainers  interested  than  to  any 
one  else.  The  chief  sufferers  can 
say  nothing  because  they  can 
prove  nothing;  but  it  may  be 
taken  as  certain  that  the  large 
body  of  trainers  would  hail  with 
relief  anything  that  can  tend  to 
weaken  the  domination  over  the 
fate  of  races  that  is  possessed  by 
the  jockeys.  One  cannot  watch 
races  day  by  day,  year  in,  year 
out,  without  knowing  of  the 
anxiety  with  which  trainers  follow 
their  course.  They  have  done 
their  duty  and,  with  the  proper 
allowance  for  human  error,  know 
what  their  horse  should  do ;  but, 
at  the  last  moment,  they  have  to 
confide  what  represents  perhaps 
thousands  of  pounds  and  certainly 
many  months  of  hard  work  and 
anxiety,  to  say  nothing  of  high 
professional  skill,  into  the  hands 
of  a  single  individual,  "the gentle- 
man on  top."  He  may  be  honest 
in  his  riding  and  yet  lose  his  head 
and  forget  what  his  riding  orders 
were. 

"A  good  jockey  is  one  of  the 


most  difficult  things  to  obtain/' 
was  the  dictum  of  the  late 
Matthew  Dawson,  who  could 
train  unpromising  horses  into 
good  winners,  but  who  could  do 
little  to  make  a  jockey  where 
nature  had  failed  in  her  handi- 
work. This  fact  has  been  the 
cause  of  Sloan's  great  success 
here,  for  he  is  a  good  jockey  ;  and 
though  very  many  of  his  successes 
have  been  the  simplest  of  things 
which  the  traditional  stable  boy 
could  have  accomplished,  that 
was  no  fault  of  Sloan's.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  merely  fatuous 
to  try  and  ignore  the  several  occa- 
sions on  which  he  has  won  on  the 
most  unpromising  of  mounts,  and 
no  sensible  frequenter  of  race 
meetings  does  ignore  them. 

Another  phase  which  it  is  in- 
teresting to  contemplate  is  the  in- 
fluence which  a  jockey  with  such 
a  following  as  Sloan  has  had, 
exercises  upon  the  betting.  With 
everybody  wanting  to  back  the 
same  horse  the  profession  of 
bookmaker  becomes  an  anomaly, 
and  bookmakers  have  complained 
that  during  the  Sloan  epidemic  he 
was  the  only  "  horse  "  backed.  I 
am  not  going  to  perpetuate  the 
folly  of  supposing  the  Turf  to  be 
superior  to  the  existence  of  bet- 
ting. We  all  bet  who  follow 
racing,  be  we  lord  or  lady,  gentle 
or  commoner,  and  if  the  practice 
of  betting  were  to  cease,  from 
whatever  cause,  the  majority  of 
our  racecourses  would  have  to 
close.  The  affectation  that  we 
do  not  go  to  bet  has  been  allowed 
to  intrude  even  into  the  law 
courts,  but  men  of  the  world 
wink  the  other  eye.  If  it  is  not 
the  betting  that  causes  thousands 
of  people  to  shiver  in  the  damp, 
surrounded  by  dense  fog,  out  of 
which  spectral  horses  emerge, 
what  is  it  ?  It  is  certainly  not 
the  sport  of  horse  racing,  for 
there  is  none  on  view  on    such 
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occasions,  which  are  far  from 
being  rare  during  the  winter 
season.  In  more  instances  than 
one  Sloan  practically  paralysed 
the  betting,  and  on  his  re-appear- 
ance the  same  thing  will  occur. 
The  fielders  will  no  doubt  seek  to 
protect  themselves  by  means  of 
their  time-honoured  nostrum  of 
"  six  to  four  the  field ;  "  but  one 
cannot  always  get  people  to  take 
that  price,  even  about  Sloan.  The 
only  real  panacea  is  to  find  other 
jockeys  as  good  as  lie  is  all  round, 
and  it  matters  little  whether  they 
be  found  in  England  or  America. 
1  have  noticed  boys  riding  in 
public  in  the  Sloan  manner,  that 
is,  with  the  saddle  as  far  forward 
as  it  can  be  got,  and  the  boy  on 
the  horse's  neck ;  but  I  have  not 
yet  observed  any  boy  riding  with 
Sloan's  headpiece.  Sloan's  strong 
point  is  unquestionably  his  judg- 
ment of  pace,  which  includes  a 
rapidly  acquired  intuition  of  the 
pace  which  the  horse  he  is  be- 
striding can  go  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Trainers  who  have  tried  it 
say  that  there  is  a  good  deal  in 
the  position  of  the  saddle,  so  I 
suppose  there  must  be — but  with- 
out this  evidence  I  should  have 
imagined  that  if  the  jockey  were 
as  clever  as  Sloan,  the  position  of 
his  saddle  would  not  signify  very 
much. 

I  am  not  so  confident  that  the 
rest  of  the  example  supplied  by 
Sloan  will  be  so  beneficial  as  his 
teaching  in  the  way  of  waiting  in 
front.  A  jockey  with  a  suite  of 
rooms  in  the  Hotel  Cecil,  where 
he  is  to  be  found  whenever  not 
engaged  on  the  racecourse,  should 
be  an  anomaly,  because  the  proper 
place  for  a  jockey,  according  to 
English  ideas,  is  the  vicinity  of 
the  training  ground.  One  has  to 
be  a  very  quick  study  indeed  to 
Income  acquainted  with  the  pecu- 
liarities of  a  horse — and  every 
one    that    is    raced    has    one    or 


more  peculiarities  —  doing  the 
short  journey  from  paddock  to 
starting-post ;  and  it  is  sincerely 
to  be  hoped  that,  in  this  respect, 
the  method  of  Sloan  will  not  be 
followed.  I  willingly  give  the 
American  best  in  this,  and  admit 
that  the  average  jockey's  brain 
is  not  readily  penetrable.  He 
wants  all  the  experience  he  can 
get  with  the  horses  he  is  expected 
to  ride.  What  we  do  not  want  is 
the  inculcation  of  the  notion  with 
the  rising  generation  of  jockeys, 
that  their  proper  sphere  is  the 
gilded  drawing-room  of  the  newest 
hotel,  and  not  the  stable  and 
training  ground.  Where,  it  is 
hoped,  Sloan  will  be  followed  is 
in  his  manner  of  riding  horses, 
and  not  in  his  ethics.  Promising 
to  ride  horses  and  not  doing  so  is 
a  practice  not  liked  in  England, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  can  be 
indulged  in  frequently  without 
bringing  about  trouble.  It  is  an 
open  secret  that  Sloan  bets  heav- 
ily, and  this  is  a  practice  distinctly 
discountenanced  by  the  Jockey 
Club.  No  jockey  is  supposed  to 
bet  without  jeopardising  his  li- 
cence. But  in  more  ways  than 
one  a  deal  of  latitude  has  been 
allowed  to  Sloan  in  his  capacity 
of  visitor  from  abroad.  Next  year 
he  will  be  one  of  us. 

Although  we  have  the  figures 
before  us  to  show  that  Sloan  has 
'won  forty-three  times  in  ninety- 
eight  mounts,  one  can  still  too 
easily  overrate  him.  It  is  an  un- 
questioned fact  that  horses  have 
given  their  running  in  his  hands 
who  could  not  be  induced  to  do 
so  by  other  jockeys.  One  explana- 
tion that  has  been  adduced,  and 
with  much  reason,  has  been  the 
novelty  of  the  thing.  Horses 
that  have  blinkers  put  upon  them 
for  the  first  time  have  been  known 
to  give  their  true  running  when 
they  never  gave  it  before ;  and  so 
it  is  when  Sloan,  with  his  peculi- 
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arities  of  saddle  arrangement  and 
seat,  starts  upon  them.  Time 
after  time  horses  with  Sloan  up 
have  been  seen  to  run  as  though 
something  they  dreaded  was  after 
them.  Perhaps  they  would  not 
do  this  when  accustomed  to  him. 
It  is  upon  record  that  a  well- 
known  jockey  tried  the  Sloan 
method  on  a  well-known  horse 
away  from  observation,  and  the 
thing  bolted  at  once,  so  disturbed 
was  it  by  the  novelty.  But  this 
sort  of  thing  is  not  horsemanship, 
and  what  our  jockeys  maintain  is 
that  Sloan  is  no  horseman. 

Melton  in  1808.— Having  just 
come  back  from  a  visit  to  the 
great  hunting  centre,  and  having 
had  an  opportunity  of  talking  to 
some  of  those  who  remember  the 
past,  the  writer  has  been  con- 
sidering whether  the  Melton  of 
to-day  or  of  say,  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  was  the  pleasanter 
place.  The  country  indeed  was 
more  difficult  to  ride  over  in  those 
days,  and  I  think  people  lived  more 
in  and  about  the  town.  Melton 
society,  like  that  of  London,  was 
smaller  and  more  compact.  Now 
there  is,  so  the  house  agents  say,  a 
tendency  to  live  in  the  country,  and 
a  demand  for  houses  at  a  distance. 
Thus  there  are  now  hunting 
colonies  at  Asfordby,  at  Glen  and 
Burton  Overy,  at  Somerby  and 
Oakham,  and  while  some  houses 
are  vacant  in  or  near  Melton, 
every  country  house  has  a 
tenant.  For  example,  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  at  Sysonby,  Lord 
Cowley  at  Rotherby,  Mr.  H.  T. 
Barclay  at  Baggrave,  Mr.  Coats 
at  Quenby.  As  to  the  riders,  the 
horses,  and  the  hounds,  they  are  as 
good  as  ever  they  were,  and  I 
believe  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
nonsense  talked  about  foxes.  It 
has  lately  been  my  duty  and 
pleasure  to  read  over  numerous 
old  hunting  diaries,  and  it  is 
surprising  to  see  how,  year  after 


year,  generation  after  generation, 
the  foxes  have  run  over  the  same 
lines  of  country,  and  how,  after 
familiarising  oneself  with  the  runs 
of  the  past,  you  will  find  yourself 
riding  over  the  same  lines  to-day, 
almost  field  for  field,  as  your 
fathers  and  grandfathers  rode  in 
the  past.  We  have  more  foxes 
and  more  bursts,  but  the  number 
of  long  hunting  runs  is  much  the 
same  as  of  old.  I  am  sure,  too, 
that  hounds  hunt,  aye  and  throw 
their  tongues  too,  when  you  are 
not  riding  on  their  tails,  as  well  as 
ever  they  did.  Melton  is  fairly 
full  this  year,  and  if  readers  of 
Baily  desire  to  know  who  is 
there,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read 
the  lists  of  the  guests  at  the 
Clumber  and  Welbeck  balls.  But 
it  is  the  writer's  pleasanter  duty  to 
speak  of  the  opening  days  of  the 
hunting  season.  One  remark  may 
be  made,  and  it  is  this,  that,  putting 
aside  the  gathering  at  Kirkby  Gate, 
fields  have  been  more  manageable 
in  size  even  at  fashionable  fixtures 
than  for  some  years  past. 

The  Quorn.— Will  Tom  Firr  be 
out  again  this  season?  is  the 
question  we  all  asked  anxiously 
enough  on  the  opening  day.  The 
answer  to  this  is,  that  he  will  not 
be  out  till  after  Christmas  at  all 
events.  In  the  meantime,  F. 
Gabbetis,  known  to  the  V.D.  as 
first  whipper-in  to  Brooker  of  the 
Eastbourne,  is  handling  the  pack, 
and  doing  it  well.  Of  course  he 
is  fortunate  in  having  a  master 
who  knows  the  country,  and  to 
whom  the  run  of  the  foxes  is 
familiar.  Captain  Burns- Hartopp 
has  given  every  help  and  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  man  in 
the  hunt  could  have  done.  Alto- 
gether the  new  mastership  has 
opened  well,  and  that  the  new 
M.F.H.  may  prove  a  stayer  is  the 
unanimous  wish  of  his  followers. 
The  best  run  up  to  date  was  the 
gallop  from  Scraptoft  on  Friday, 
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November  1 1  th.  There  was  a  big 
crowd,  and  a  close,  heavy  foggy 
atmosphere,  which  made  it  dim- 
cult  to  know  the  exact  course 
hounds  were  taking.  At  all  events 
they  went  away  from  Scraptoft 
with  a  stout  fox  and  a  serving 
scent,  and  ran  almost  without  a 
check  for  an  hour.  Beeby,  I 
think,  Barkby  and  Baggrave,  I  am 
sure,  were  places  we  passed  in  the 
run,  but  at  length  we  found  our- 
selves at  Scraptoft  again.  An- 
other fox  went  away  boldly,  as 
though  determined  to  support  the 
credit  of  his  landlord,  and  took  a 
diminished  field  down  to  Little 
Stretton,  in  Mr.  Fernie's  country, 
an  excellent  line,  though  not  an 
easy  one  to  ride  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  when  hedges  and  ditches  are 
as  blind  as  they  can  be.  Indeed, 
grief  was  plentiful,  one  fence 
brought  four  of  us  to  grief  at  once, 
and  two  valuable  horses  broke 
their  backs. 

Belvoir. — Sir  Gilbert  Greenall 
has  begun  his  season  well,  and  the 
famous  pack  has  shown  good 
sport ;  the  master  of  the  Belvoir 
was  one  of  those  who  did  a  good 
deal  of  cubbing  in  spite  of  the 
hard  ground,  though  the  V.D. 
hears  they  were  reduced  to  ponies 
at  last.  The  great  Belvoir  wood- 
lands are  splendid  schooling 
ground  for  hounds,  and  are 
naturally  full  of  foxes,  since 
Sharpe,  the  Duke's  head  keeper 
was,  when  younger  and  lighter,  a 
keen  rider,  and  generally  owned  a 
good  horse  or  two,  which  he  knew 
how  to  send  along  in  the  days 
when  the  late  Duke  was  master. 
The  servants'  horses  of  The  Belvoir 
are  very  gooc^  under  the  present 
regitne,  and  Capell  was  riding  a 
chestnut  that  very  well  might  be 
chosen  by  a  sculptor  to  model  a 
typical  hunter  from.  The  Belvoir, 
too,  are  fortunate  in  having  in  the 
kennel  a  hound,  Dexter,  which  is 
as  near  perfection    as  foxhound 


can  be,  and  of  which  Capell  says 
he  is  as  good  in  his  work  as  he  is 
to  look  at.  The  bitch  pack  which 
goes  out  on  the  Lincolnshire  side 
is  a  very  sharp  one,  and  I  hear 
they  kill  foxes.  The  best  day  the 
V.D.  has  seen  was  from  Waltham. 
The  dense  fog  lifted  just  in  time, 
and  the  sun  struggled  through  the 
mist  as  we  trotted  off  for  Goadby 
Gorse.  A  quick  find,  a  serving 
scent,  and  rapid  ring  back  to  the 
starting  points,  served  to  get  us 
down  in  the  saddles,  and  to  earn 
for  Captain  W.  A.  Lawson's  little 
daughter  her  first  fox  brush. 
Horses  pull  a  good  deal  at  this 
time  of  year,  and  the  field  scat-  * 
tered,  but  every  one  rode  the  line, 
and  ten  minutes  saw  us  all 
assembled  at  the  Gorse  again. 
Melton  Spinney  then  gave  us  a 
really  good  hunt,  right  up  to 
Welby,  in  which  the  Quorn 
M.F.H.,  on  a  grey  horse,  had  as 
good  a  place  as  any  one. 

The  Cottesmore.  —  The  V.D. 
has  often  before  had  to  speak  of 
the  beautiful  Cottesmore  bitches, 
and  they  are  this  year  as  good  as 
ever  to  look  at.  The  opening  day 
at  Tilton  was  not  eventful,  and 
there  were  but  few  people  out — 
in  fact  both  there  and  at  Witham 
it  was  practically  cubhunting,  for, 
like  many  other  packs,  the  Cottes- 
more have  never  been  able  to 
rout  out  their  woodlands  thor- 
oughly. 

Mr.  Ferule's. —  After  a  good 
cubbing  season  the  regular  season 
has  opened  rather  tamely.  Gumley 
Hall  was  as  usual  the  scene  of  the 
opening  day,  and  the  customary 
programme  was  gone  through. 
There  were  plenty  of  foxes,  and 
only  scent  was  wanted.  Every 
one  was  glad  to  hear  that  the 
Duchess  of  Hamilton  and  Mr. 
Foster  intend  to  spend  another 
season  in  the  country  before  mi- 
grating to  their  new  place  in 
Ireland. 
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In  South  Notts.— Lord  Har- 
rington has  been  hunting  his 
country  with  his  accustomed 
keenness,  and  he  has  had  some 
good  sport,  especially  in  the  Vale 
country.  There  are  also  more 
foxes  round  Bingham,  Lord  Car- 
narvon having  determined  to 
preserve  foxes  with  more  strict- 
ness in  the  future.  This  will  open 
out  a  fine  bit  of  country  to  the 
hunt,  which  has  not  been  much 
productive  of  sport  of  late  years. 
The  writer  is  sorry  to  hear  the 
two  great  pillars  of  hunting  in 
the  South  Notts  country  have 
met  with  serious  accidents.  Mr. 
Knowles  and  his  son,  Mr.  Alfred 
Knowles,  both  had  falls,  and  the 
latter  is  still  laid  up.  A  too  fresh 
horse  which  bolted  was  the  cause. 
The  Rufford  —  This  pack  are 
also  doing  well,  greatly  owing  to 
the  popularity  of  the  master,  and 
also  to  the  hearty  support  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  who  does  all 
he  can  to  discourage  wire  and  in- 
sists on  foxes  being  cared  for  as 
well  as  pheasants  in  all  coverts  of 
which  he  has  control. 

The  Meynell.  —  With  a  new 
master  and  a  new  huntsman  the 
Meynell  have  had  some  difficulties 
to  contend  with,  and  Bonnor, 
coming  from  the  Tynedale,  is 
naturally  a  little  bothered  by  the 
crowds  which  come  out  with  a 
popular  hunt ;  but  he  will  get 
used  to  that  in  time,  and  Mr. 
Fort  is  getting  a  good  control 
over  his  field. 

The  Whaddon  Chase.— The 
cub-hunting  season  with  the 
Whaddon  Chase  proved  anything 
but  promising  for  the  prospects  of 
the  season,  and  it  was  only  at  the 
very  last  time  of  asking,  if  we  may 
so  put  it,  that  matters  so  im- 
proved, that  with  Highhavens  as 
their  trysting  place,  hounds  made 
amends  for  the  whole  of  the 
autumn's  misfortunes.  This  came 
with  October  28th;    the  ground 


had  become  softened  with  recent 
rain,  but  the  hedges  retained  their 
summer  foliage,  and  the  ditches 
were  still  blind  with  the  rank 
herbage  which  only  a  snow  could 
disperse,  the  first  burst  from  this 
famous  covert  telling  a  tale 
amongst  those  who  assailed  the 
country  in  its  integrity.  It  was 
the  first  opportunity  men  had  had 
of  a  flutter  over  these  fair  pas- 
tures, and  they  availed  themselves 
of  it  to  the  full,  the  fox  which 
piloted  them  lending  himself  to 
the  occasion  right  royally,  in  that 
he  barely  missed  touching  Cres- 
low  as  he  swung  back  over  the 
hill  by  Cublington  to  the  Warren, 
Stewkley,  before  he  succeeded  in 
shaking  off  his  pursuers.  At 
Highhavens  a  successor  was  forth- 
coming, claiming  also  nearly  as 
great  a  distinction  as  his  com- 
panion in  the  matter  of  his  know- 
ledge and  choice  of  country,  for 
the  delectation  of  those  dependent 
on  him  for  sport,  but  he  was  not 
so  fortunate  in  the  sequel,  for  after 
having  worked  out  a  very  smart 
ring  in  the  valley  between  Hog- 
geston,  Swanborne  and  Mursley, 
hounds  succeeded  in  catching  him 
at  Highhavens.  Then  many  men 
turned  their  backs  upon  them, 
really  before  the  gallop,  which 
made  the  day  memorable  had  been 
brought  off,  for  trotting  on  to  a 
small  osier  bed  near  Mursley, 
hounds  found  at  once,  and  literally 
raced  to  Swanborne  station,  Nar- 
berries,  and  on  to  Codimore  Hill, 
where  an  open  earth  saved  their 
fox's  brush.  The  pace  was  so 
good  that  few  could  claim  to  have 
seen  it.  The  Earl  of  Orkney  and 
Mr.  William  Lowndes  with  Mr. 
T.  Fathers,  being  the  only  ones 
on  anything  like  terms  with  them. 
Then  came  the  opening  meet 
on  November  1st,  at  Creslow, 
where  a  time-honoured  custom  was 
observed  of  testing  the  hospitality 
of  the  old  monastery  before  hounds 
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were  thrown  into  the  adjacent 
coverts.  There  they  also,  broke 
their  fast  on  the  carcase  of  a  fat 
cub  at  once,  then  finding  on  the 
Cublington  side  of  Creslow  Great 
Grounds,  romped  gaily  away  to 
Stewkley  Warren  and  on  to  the 
brick-yards  where  he  beat  them. 
Mr.  Guy's  Thorns  were  then  called 
upon,  and  a  very  charming  gallop 
was  worked  out  by  Mains  Hill 
to  Christmas  Gorse,  where  they 
killed  a  fox  before  they  went  on 
over  the  Hoggeston  Grass  with 
another,  finally  losing  him  at 
Hurtwell  Hill.  A  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary Saturday  fell  to  their 
lot  from  Nash,  for  after  having 
worked  out  the  morning  on  that 
side  of  the  country,  Mr.  Lowndes 
gave  the  order  for  Nar berries. 
In  an  adjoining  spinney  they  found 
a  tough  old  campaigner,  who 
crossed  at  once  to  Thrift,  took  one 
turn  round  that  stronghold,  and 
then  gamely  set  his  head  over  the 
open.  Hounds  had  matters  all 
to  themselves  as  crossing  the  Ox- 
ford line  at  the  Spoilbank,  they 
raced  forward  by  Salden  Wood 
and  Salden  to  Drayton  Parslow, 
at  which  point  the  leading  horse- 
men were  able  to  command  them 
for  the  first  time.  The  spirit  of 
the  thing  had,  however,  departed 
from  that  moment,  although  the 
hunt  dragged  on  slowly  by  the 
village  to  the  Potash  and  thence, 
with  Stewkley  on  the  left,  to 
Lrittlecot.  Turning  back  towards 
High  havens  hounds  ran  on  to 
Dunton,  and  a  beaten  fox  suc- 
ceeded in  creeping  into  some  sanc- 
tuary and  preserving  his  brush. 

The  Bicester.— Lord  Cotten- 
ham's  beautiful  pack  have  kept 
up  a  succession  of  good  days  since 
they  commenced  cub-hunting  in 
October,  so  good,  in  fact,  that  an 
analysis  of  their  sport  is  difficult, 
without  including  the  whole  of 
their  doings.  Space,  however, 
forbids  it,  so  we  must  select  the 


creme  de  la  crime  and  will  take 
the  morning  of  October  21st, 
when  meeting  at  The  Kennels  his 
lordship's  own  preserves  were 
called  upon.  The  initial  proceed- 
ings were  comprised  in  a  gallop 
from  Poodle  Gorse  by  Poundon 
to  their  starting  point,  ending  in 
the  death  of  a  fat  cub.  This  was 
just  the  appetiser  for  greater  do- 
ings, for  trotting  on  to  Godding- 
ton,  a  fox  was  found  in  the  open, 
and  ignoring  the  blindness  of  the 
country  at  that  time,  men  rode 
their  hardest  by  Twyford  almost 
to  Steeple  Clay  don  and  thence 
by  Calvert  Station  to  Charndon 
Wood,  in  the  depths  of  which 
a  good  fox  beat  them.  Ten  days 
later  they  wound  up  their  cub- 
hunting  with  an  excellent  gallop 
from  Gawcott.  The  morning  was 
spent  in  the  big  woodlands,  then, 
as  so  often  happens  when  the 
field  had  become  thoroughly  de- 
moralised by  continued  false 
alarms,  hounds  slipped  away, 
raced  their  fox  by  Tingewick  and 
Finmere  to  Westbury,  leaving 
their  followers  to  undergo  the 
ordeal  of  more  than  one  treacher- 
ous ford,  and  then  having  reached 
that  point,  they  swung  round  to 
the  right  into  the  wind,  and  ran 
hard  by  Shalstone  and  Water 
Stratford  to  Radcliffe,  the  horse- 
men only  getting  to  them  at  the 
upper  end  of  Buckingham,  where 
a  drain  afforded  their  fox  shelter 
and  brought  hounds  to  a  stand- 
still. The  insertion  of  a  terrier 
had  the  desired  effect,  and  again 
the  chase  went  merrily  across 
a  line  of  grass  to  Bourton  Brake, 
then  having  touched  Padbury,  re- 
crossed  the  railway  to  Lenborough 
and  Gawcott. 

The  second  day  of  regular  hunt- 
ing, November  3rd,  from  Chilton, 
saw  them  carrying  operations  far 
over  their  boundaries  into  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  South  Oxfordshire 
Hunt,  while  the  following  Monday 
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was  marked  by  a  gallop  of  sterling 
worth  from  Bletchington  Park  to 
Bignell  and  Chesterton.  Buck- 
nell  Cow  Common  was  the  signal 
for  a  large  field  to  meet  them  on 
the  8th  November,  when  from 
Cotmore  they  ran  well  for  an 
hour,  touching  Bucknell  en  route 
to  Middleton  Park,  where  a  good 
fox  beat  them.  From  Stoke  Wood 
they  worked  out  a  pleasing  ring 
by  Fritwell  Gorse  to  Ardley  and 
back  to  Stoke  where  they  killed, 
and  then,  having  partaken  of  Sir 
Algernon  Peyton's  hospitality,  the 
hunt  trotted  on  to  Stoke  Bushes 
and  wound  up  the  day  with  a 
short  but  merry  gallop  to  ground 
beneath  the  Bicester  road.  Their 
fox  was  killed  in  the  drain,  yet  it 
was  somewhat  amusing  to  watch 
the  delicate  manner  in  which  a 
member  of  the  hunt  inserted  his 
arm  into  the  cavity  to  extract  the 
carcase  when  the  drain  had  been 
opened  up,  more  than  one  sharp 
retreat  being  admirably  carried 
out  before  the  final  grip  of 
the  fox  was  attained.  Had  we 
only  known  the  poor  beast  was 
already  dead  how  much  bolder 
we  might  have  been.  November 
14th,  from  Hillesden,  proved  a 
hard  day  for  hounds  and  hunts- 
man. Eustace's  Gorse  held  a 
good  show  of  foxes  and  one  oc- 
cupied their  attention  for  a  long 
time,  as  he  piloted  them  over  a 
stiffly  fenced  country  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the 
Claydons,  eventually  beating 
hounds  in  the  valley  towards 
Hogshaw.  A  successor  from  the 
same  covert  fared  scarcely  so 
well,  as  after  a  merry  burst  over 
the  same  district  he  got  to  ground 
at  Clay  don.  Mr.  F.  Coates,  how- 
ever, was  handy,  with  a  terrier, 
and  being  evicted,  he  paid  the 
penalty.  From  the  New  Covert 
at  Hillesden  hounds  ran  very  fast 
to  Goddington  where  their  fox 
literally  drowned  himself  to  escape 


being  eaten,  and  as  he  sank  in 
the  stream  there  was  no  recover- 
ing the  trophies  to  testify  the 
death.  A  very  smart  ring  from 
Stratton  Coppice  to  Poodle  and 
Stratton  Park,  and  thence  by 
Fringford  Hill  to  their  starting 
point,  was  the  principal  item  of 
the  afternoon's  sport,  the  second 
journey  over  the  same  ground 
proving  that  Reynard  had  the 
matter  in  his  own  hands,  for  he 
completely  ran  them  out  of  scent 
when  Fringford  was  reached  a 
second  time. 

The  Grafton.— The  Grafton 
country  has  been  given  ovex  to 
cubhunting  until  the  14th  of  this 
month,  and  as  there  has  been  an 
utter  absence  of  scent,  their  sport 
has  been  none  of  the  best,  though 
Bishopp  and  his  staunch  pack 
have  brought  every  item  of  know- 
ledge, experience  and  persever- 
ance possible  to  bear  on  the 
point.  November  nth  found 
them  at  Halse,  and  with  Brackley 
Gorse  as  the  first  draw  they 
worked  out  a  very  useful  hunt 
by  Halse  Coppice  to  Gretworth, 
while  from  Stuchbury  New  Covert 
they  bustled  a  successor  to  Halse 
Coppice  and  away  to  Cockley 
Brake  in  the  Bicester  country, 
where  an  open  earth  gave  him 
shelter.  The  fog  came  on  so 
thickly  at  night  again  that  their 
return  to  Brackley  Gorse  was 
marked  by  no  great  doings,  for 
with  the  country  in  darkness 
hounds  had  to  return  to  kennel. 

The  North  Cotswold.— These 
hounds  had  a  short  but  very  suc- 
cessful cubbing  season.  The 
hard  ground  compelled  a  late 
start,  but  in  eleven  days'  work 
they  killed  five  brace  of  foxes 
and  ran  three  to  ground.  They 
have  been  showing  great  sport 
in  the  first  weeks  of  the  season. 
On  their  opening  day  in  the  Vale 
country  they  had  a  rattling  burst 
of  twenty-five  minutes  with  a  fox 
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which  beat  them  to  ground ;  and 
in  the  afternoon  had  a  nice  hunt- 
ing run  of  two  hours  over  good 
country.  On  Saturday,  12th,  they 
began  with  a  hunt  from  Mr. 
Bruce's  covert  at  Norton  Hall 
to  ground  at  Meon  Hill,  which 
lies  in  territory  neutral  to  the 
North  Cotswold  and  Warwick- 
shire. Finding  again  at  Mickleton 
Tunnel  Gorse  at  2.30,  their  fox 
led  them  a  rare  dance  over  the 
best  of  their  country.  The  cream 
of  the  run  was  over  the  grass  in 
the  Honeybourne  Vale,  over  which 
hounds  very  seldom  run  ;  this  is 
a  very  big  country  and  the  few 
left  in  after  the  first,  had  their 
work  cut  out  to  live  near  the 
pack.  It  was  very  hard  luck  that 
hounds  should  have  been  denied 
the  blood  they  so  well  deserved  ; 
they  were  whipped  off  in  the 
dark  with  a  beaten  fox  just  before 
them.  This  was  perhaps  the  best 
run  the  North  Cotswold  have  had 
for  many  years ;  but  the  Van 
Driver  regrets  to  learn  that 
towards  the  end  of  the  run  Mrs. 
Stacey  had  a  very  ugly  fall  over 
some  big  timber.  Thanks  to 
a  safety  habit  and  saddle,  she 
escaped  without  the  least  injury ; 
her  escape  was  little  short  of 
miraculous,  for  the  pommels  of  her 
saddle  were  completely  smashed. 
Foxes  are  very  numerous  every- 
where and  with  continuance  of 
good  scent  and  open  weather 
Captain  Stacey  should  have  a 
great  season  before  him. 

The  Queen's. — The  opening  day 
at  Salt  Hill  was  rather  devoid  of 
incident,  and  though  there  was  a 
good  and  well  mounted  field,  a 
rather  dodging  unenterprising 
deer  gave  a  fifty  minutes'  hunt,  in 
which  hounds  had  perhaps  more 
interesting  work  than  horses. 
The  pack,  always  a  good  one, 
struck  me  as  being  more  level 
and  better  in  necks  and  shoulders 
than     before.     Lord    Coventry's 


judgment  has  certainly  left  its 
mark  on  them. 

Enfield  Chase.— A  very  much 
better  run  was  in  store  for  Colonel 
Somerset,  who  had  to  leave  his 
hind  out  after  a  hard  run  of  an 
hour,  she  having  got  into  some 
woods  at  Northaw  whence  she 
could  not  be  dislodged. 

Lord  Harrington  had  a  great 
run  on  Tuesday,  November  15th, 
from  Weverton  (Mr.  Musters)  to 
Harby  Thuns,  in  the  Belvoir,  and 
back.  A  good  point,  good  pace, 
and  the  master  saw  it  all  and 
was  much  pleased  to  show  such 
sport. 

The  Opening  of  the  Season  in 
Yorkshire. — After  one  of  the 
worst  cub- hunting  seasons  ever 
experienced  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land— if  not  the  worst  on  record — 
the  season  commenced  much  more 
favourably  than  could  have  been 
looked  for.  The  heavy  rain  which 
fell  in  the  later  days  of  October 
had  materially  altered  the  condi- 
tion of  the  ground,  and  there  was 
at  any  rate,  a  chance  for  hounds, 
though  the  headlands  were  still 
very  hard  and  old  horses  felt  the 
jar.  More  miserable  weather  for 
an  opening  day  was  scarcely  ever 
experienced.  The  rain  came  down 
in  torrents,  beating  a  "devil's 
tattoo"  on  hats,  trickling  down 
face  and  neck  in  unpleasant  fashion 
— and  trying  the  resisting  power 
of  the  stoutest  of  Meltons  to  the 
uttermost — rain  that  met  one  in 
the  face  whichever  way  one  turned. 
The  following  day  there  was 
bright  sunshine  and  since  then 
there  has  been  a  monotonous  suc- 
cession of  damp  foggy  days.  But 
for  all  that  there  has  been  some 
good  sport,  though  the  country 
has  been,  and  still  is,  very  blind, 
and  falls  have  been  numerous,  two 
masters  of  hounds  who  hunt  in 
Yorkshire  being  hots  de  combat, 
viz.,  the  Duke  of  Leeds  and  Mr. 
Forbes. 
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The  York  and  Ainsty.—  The 

opening  day  was  at  Beningbrough, 
on  October  31st,  and  the  principal 
thing  to  chronicle  about  the 
morning's  sport  was  the  satisfac- 
tory show  of  foxes  at  Court  House 
Wood.  In  the  afternoon  it  cleared 
up  and  a  sharp  fifty  minutes  from 
Coldstream  Gorse,  by  Moorlands, 
Plainville,  and  Haxby  Moor  to 
Low  Luet  Carr,  made  up  a  fair 
day's  sport.  The  line  was  a  big 
one,  and  the  plough  rode  deep. 
Unfortunately  hounds  changed 
foxes,  and  after  a  lot  of  hunting  in 
the  big  coverts  which  abound  in 
the  neighbourhood,  they  were  run 
out  of  scent.  On  November  1st, 
at  Askham  Bryan,  they  had 
another  good  hunt.  Finding  their 
afternoon  fox  in  Kennel  Wood 
they  ran  him  to  Askham  Bogs  and 
back,  and  then  straight  to  Grange 
Wood  and  Rufforth  Whin,  where 
they  changed  and  ran  a  wide  ring 
round  by  Upper  Poppleton  and 
back  by  Hessay  to  Rufforth  Whin, 
where  they  marked  their  fox  to 
ground,  one  hour  fifty-five  min- 
utes. On  the  6th,  at  Stillington, 
they  had  a  very  fast  burst.  Find- 
ing at  North  Skeugh  Whin  they 
ran  hard  by  Bumper  Castle  to 
Brandsby  Intake  Wood  where  they 
changed,  and  after  a  good  deal  of 
slow  hunting  in  the  woods  marked 
their  fox  to  ground.  It  was  a 
good  twenty- five  minutes  up  to 
the  change.  On  the  8th,  at  Street 
Houses,  they  had  a  really  good 
day.  They  found  in  Pickering 
Wood  and  ran  a  wide  ring  by 
Steeton  Whin  and  Oxton  and 
back  to  the  Whin.  Then  to  Oxton 
again  and  over  the  Tadcaster  road 
by  Catterton  and  Angram  to  Ask- 
ham Whin,  where  a  change  of  foxes 
saved  the  life  of  a  good  specimen. 
One  hour  and  five  minutes  from 
Pickering  Wood,  but  it  was  a  fresh 
fox  which  went  away  from  Steeton 
Whin  the  second  time.  A  sharp 
burst  of  about  ten  minutes  from 


Colton  Hagg  and  to  ground  at 
Bilbrough  made  up  a  good  day. 
But  the  fastest  gallop  they  have 
yet  had  was  from  Sessay  Wood 
on  the  1 2th,  when  they  met  at 
Easing  wold.  Leaving  the  wood 
at  once  they  ran  by  Hutton  Sessay, 
Thormanby  and  Carlton  Husth- 
waite  to  Wildon  Hill,  a  four-mile 
point  in  twenty-three  minutes  and 
considerably  more  than  four  miles 
as  hounds  ran;  and  as  it  was 
very  foggy  and  they  were  rising 
the  hill  all  the  way  it  will  be 
easily  imagined  that  it  was  getting 
select  when  they  checked  at  the 
top  of  Wildon  Hill.  Scent  now 
changed  for  the  worse,  and  they 
hunted  on  slowly  to  Thirkleby, 
but  did  no  more  good. 

The  Bramham  Moor.— The 
Bramham  Moor  have  had  one  of 
their  typical  runs  over  the  Ainsty 
side  of  their  country.  They  met 
on  the  9th,  at  Clap  Gate,  and  it 
was  so  foggy  that  there  were 
doubts  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  hunt.  However  at 
last  they  took  it  as  it  was,  and  well 
was  it  that  they  did  so,  for  after  a 
smart  little  run  in  the  morning 
they  found  a  straight-necked  fox 
in  Deighton  Spring.  His  first 
attempt  to  break  was  ineffectual 
and  scent  was  bad  in  covert,  but 
at  last  they  got  away  and  pointed 
for  Plompton.  A  check  took  place 
on  the  Spofforth  road,  along  which 
the  fox  had  run,  but  they  soon  hit 
the  line  off,  and  ran  hard  to  Spof- 
forth village.  They  made  a  sharp 
turn  here  and  ran  past  Stockeld 
and  by  Kirk  Deighton  and 
Wetherby  Station,  through  Swin- 
now  Park,  Champagne  Whin  and 
Hall  Parks  to  Walton  Wood  and 
killed  in  Wighill  Park.  Time, 
forty-five  minutes,  and  close  on  a 
seven-mile  point. 

Lord  Middleton's,— The  open- 
ing day  was  at  Birdsall,  where 
there  was  a  very  fine  show  of  foxes. 
Hounds  went  away  with  one  by 
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Wharram,  pointing  first  for  Set- 
trington  Wood,  but  turning  to  the 
left  they  ran  over  Doodle  Hill  and 
marked  their  fox  to  ground  near 
Norton.  They  went  back  to  Bird- 
sail  and  soon  found  again,  and 
scent  being  much  better  than  in 
the  morning,  they  drove  on  merrily 
over  the  Wolds  through  Rais- 
thorpe,  leaving  Burdale  Station 
and  Friday thor peon  the  left.  They 
ran  hard  over  Huggate  Wold  and 
raced  into  their  fox  just  before  he 
reached  Pain's  Slack.  It  was  a 
capital  run  of  an  hour  and  ten 
minutes,  the  pace  being  fast  all 
the  way. 

The  Hurwortb.  —  In  former 
times  when  the  Wilkinson  family 
ruled  at  Hurworth,  the  pack  used 
to  commence  their  regular  season 
on  the  Saturday  after  Yarm  Farm 
(October  i8th,  19th,  and  20th)  by 
meeting  at  Yarm,  but  latterly  the 
first  hunting  day  in  November  has 
generally  found  them  taking  the 
field,  and  the  fixture  has  generally 
been  Fighting  Cocks.  There  they 
met  on  November  1st,  and  had  a 
capital  run  from  Fighting  Cocks 
Whin.  There  was  a  first-rate  scent 
and  hounds  soon  had  their  fox  in 
the  open,  racing  him  past  Fox 
Hill  and  Chapman's  Plantings  to 
Long  Newton.  The  famous  Burn 
Wood  was  run  through  and  here 
a  change  of  foxes  nearly  took  place, 
but  the  body  of  the  pack  stuck  to 
their  hunted  fox,  and  ran  on  with- 
out a  check  past  Eaglescliffe 
Station,  and  marked  their  fox  to 
ground  in  a  drain  under  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  line. 
Time,  one  hour. 

The  Sinnington.  —  The  Sin- 
nington  opened  their  season  on 
November  3rd,  at  Sinnington 
Village,  under  somewhat  dis- 
advantageous circumstances,  for 
the  master  rjad  not  sufficiently 
recovered  from  his  illness  to  take 
the  field,  whilst  Henly,  who 
was  in  command,  is  new  to  the 


country.  A  moderate  scenting 
day  tried  the  capabilities  of  hunts- 
man and  hounds,  but  they  were 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  it  was 
only  ill  luck  which  prevented  them 
from  accounting  for  their  fox.  They 
found  in  Stabler's  Wood  and 
hunted  slowly  to  Cass  Hagg. 
Then  came  a  long  check  but  they 
got  on  the  line  of  their  hunted  fox 
again  in  Cropton  Banks  and 
hunted  him  nicely  over  the  open 
nearly  to  Riseborough  and  then 
by  Wrelton,  Aislaby  and  Middle- 
ton,  to  Pickering  Willow  Beds, 
where  they  were  run  out  of  scent. 
The  King's  County  Hunt  — 
The  friction  in  this  country  cul- 
minated during  November  by  a 
number  of  proprietors  closing 
their  coverts  to  Mr.  Assheton 
Biddulph  and  the  King's  County 
hounds,  while  one  of  them  frankly 
declares  in  print  that  they  have 
taken  this  extreme  step  because 
it  is  desired  to  transfer  their  dis- 
trict to  another  master  —  Lord 
Huntingdon  and  the  Ormonde 
hounds.  The  facts  appear  to  be 
these  : — Mr.  Biddulph  at  the  time 
when  the  Ormonde  and  King's 
County  country  was  divided  in 
1897,  hac*  extended  his  operations 
over  a  much  larger  area  than  could 
well  be  hunted  from  the  kennels 
at  Kinnitty;  so  far  afield  did  he 
go  that  he  slept  out  with  hounds 
nearly  twice  a  week.  When  the 
division  took  place  last  year,  diffi- 
culty arose  over  a  nice  bit  of 
country  which  Mr.  Biddulph  had 
been  hunting,  but  which  lies  so 
far  from  kennels  that  hounds  are 
obliged  to  stop  very  early  in  order 
to  get  home  the  same  night.  The 
residents  were  only  too  glad  of 
the  "half  loaf*  Mr.  Biddulph 
gave  them;  but  when  the  divi- 
sion took  place  they  desired  their 
district  to  be  included  in  the 
Ormonde  moiety,  as  Lord  Hunt- 
ingdon could  hunt  it  much  better 
from     Roscrea.       Mr.    Biddulph 
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declined  to  renounce  his  rights, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  tract 
should  remain  neutral  to  both 
packs  for  a  year.  The  year  of 
neutrality  having  expired  the 
residents  gave  their  support  to 
Lord  Huntingdon ;  and  Mr.  Bid- 
dulph  having  still  refused  to  make 
it  over  to  the  Ormonde  Hunt, 
they  have  refused  to  let  Mr. 
Biddulph  draw  their  coverts.  Mr. 
Biddulph  has  established  very 
strong  claims  on  the  gratitude  of 
the  country  by  hunting  it  without 
interruption  through  the  disturbed 
times  since  1884,  and  is  entitled 
to  the  utmost  consideration ;  it 
would  seem,  however,  that  the 
interests  of  sport  point  directly 
to  the  desirability  of  making  the 
concession  of  territory  to  the 
Ormonde,  and  a  refusal  which  has 
given  rise  to  much  ill-feeling  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted. 

Warning  off  N  on -Subscribers. 
— It  has  been  proposed  that  mas- 
ters should  gives  the  names  of 
persistent  non  -subscribing  hunting 
folk  to  the  farmers  and  that  the 
latter  should  issue  legal  notices  to 
the  offenders.  The  writer,  after 
some  years'  experience,  has  little 
doubt  that  this  would  not  work 
and  would  be  a  very  undesirable 
way  of  doing  things.  It  seems 
necessary  often  to  repeat  that  if 
a  hunt  is  liberal,  and  in  these  days 
it  must  be  liberal,  or  cease  to  exist, 
farmers  will  not  be  opponents. 
The  real  danger  is  from  cases 
like  the  following. 

(1)  A  man  comes  from  a  large 
town,  buys  a  farm,  wires  it  round, 
demands  payment  for  going 
through  the  gates,  and  at  the 
same  time,  not  being  himself 
resident,  advertises  the  farm  house 
at  a  good  rent  as  a  comfortable 
hunting-box  in  the  centre  of  a 
famous  hunt. 

(2)  A  man  rents  a  wood  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  country  and 
warns  off  the   master  of  hounds 


and  deliberately  shoots  every  fox 
he  can  find. 

These  are  the  people  who 
endanger  hunting,  and  both  cases 
happened  in  good  hunting  coun- 
tries, where  hitherto  shooting  has 
been  a  secondary  consideration. 
Crowds  do  not  do  very  much 
mischief ;  they  soon  disperse 
when  the  hounds  run.  And  above 
all  they  contain  many  people  who 
should  not  be  made  enemies  of. 

Presentations.  —  The  George 
Hotel,  Ilminster,  was  on  Wednes- 
day, November  9th,  the  locus  in 
quo  of  a  presentation  to  Mr.  Allen- 
Jeffreys,  whose  staghounds  find 
the  dwellers  in  the  country  in  a 
good  deal  of  sport.  The  testi- 
monial consisted  of  a  silver  hunt- 
ing horn  and  case.  The  hounds 
met  at  Ilminster  Market  Place  on 
the  day  in  question,  and  in 
the  Assembly  Rooms  Major  J. 
Churchill  -  Langdon  made  the 
presentation,  remarking,  as  he 
did  so,  that  the  master  had  come 
to  the  rescue  at  a  critical  moment, 
and  had  collected  an  excellent 
pack  of  both  staghounds  and 
harriers.  The  master  in  reply 
stated  that  he  deemed  the 
Seavington  country  too  good  to 
be  hunted  by  a  pack  of  harriers 
which  could  find  only  about  one 
hare  per  diem,  and  that  those 
localities  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween where  three  or  four  hares 
a  day  could  be  found  ;  and  he 
announced  his  intention  of  giving 
up  the  harriers  unless  hares  be- 
came more  plentiful.  With  his 
staghounds  a  gallop  can  gener- 
ally be  reckoned  upon. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  South- 
down Hounds  meeting  for  the 
opening  day,  Robert  Wadsley, 
who  has  been  with  the  pack  for 
about  a  score  of  years,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Hon.  C.  Brand  with 
an  illuminated  address  and  the 
substantial  sum  of  ^250  as  a 
token  of  the  good  will  entertained 
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towards  him  by  members  of  the 
Hunt.  These  presentations  are 
very  pleasing  landmarks  in  the 
annals  of  hunting ;  for  neither 
masters  nor  hunt  servants  have  a 
very  cheerful  time,  and  it  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  gratifying  to 
know  that  their  exertions  in  the 
interest  of  sport  are  appreciated. 

Hunting  Accidents. — No  sooner 
had  theground  become  soft  enough 
to  permit  of  people  beginning  to 
ride  than  accidents  came  thick 
and  fast.  Mr.  C.  Rudkin,  of 
Sapperton,  came  to  grief  while 
hunting  with  the  Belvoir.  The 
fall  took  place  at  some  posts  and 
rails,  and  both  horse  and  rider 
came  to  the  ground  with  great 
violence.  Luckily  no  bones  were 
broken,  but  Mr.  Rudkin's  face 
was  somewhat  cut  about.  Miss 
Peel,  daughter  of  Mr.  Peel  of 
Bryn-y-pys,  and  a  young  lady 
who  can  hold  her  own  with  Sir 
Watkin  Wynn's  or  any  other 
hounds,  has  broken  her  collar- 
bone :  Lord  Delamere,  after  pass- 
ing through  all  the  risks  of  big 
game  shooting,  hurt  himself  while 
hunting  with  the  Cheshire  as 
soon  as  he  returned  to  England  ; 
and  Lord  Chesham,  a  former 
master  of  the  Bicester,  has  had  a 
bad  fall.  Horses,  too,  have  been 
the  victims  of  accidents,  as  Cap- 
tain Lawson,  while  hunting  with 
the  Quorn,  had  the  ill  luck  to 
break  the  back  of  one  of  his  best 
horses,  while  Mr.  Henry  Boden, 
well  known  in  the  Meynell  and 
other  countries,  also  lost  a  good 
horse. 

"  Brother  Officers "  at  the 
Ctarriok  Theatre.  —  Mr.  Leo 
Trevor  has  for  some  time  occu- 
pied a  position  in  the  very  front 
flight  of  amateur  actors,  and  we 
must  now  offer  him  our  hearty 
congratulations  upon  having  se- 
cured a  place  amongst  the  rising 
•dramatists  of  the  day.  Prior  to  the 
production  of  "Brother  Officers," 


we  believe  the  only  dramatic 
work  which  Mr.  Trevor  had  made 
public  was  an  interesting  little 
sketch  of  "  Doctor  Johnson,"  and 
gratifying  must  it  be  to  this  clever 
writer  to  find  his  first  three-act 
comedy  filling  the  Garrick  Theatre 
night  after  night. 

The  success  is  thoroughly  well 
deserved,  for  the  play  is  clean 
and  charming.  It  deals,  as  its 
title  implies,  with  military  matters 
and  manners  and  here  we  are  on 
safe  enough  ground  with  a  soldier 
as  the  dramatist.  The  story  is 
of  a  gallant  sergeant  of  Dragoons 
who  has  gained  the  Victoria 
Cross  and  has  been  promoted 
from  the  Ranks  to  a  Commission 
in  that  crack  regiment,  the  1st 
Lancers,  and  the  first  act  shows 
the  entry  of  simple,  honest  John 
Hinds  to  the  fashionable  society 
which  frequents  the  ante-room  of 
his  new  mess.  His  manners  lack 
that  repose  which  should  be  char- 
acteristic of  a  cavalry  subaltern, 
and  when  addressed  by  an  officer 
he  is  unable,  from  force  of  habit, 
to  keep  his  heels  from  clicking 
together  at  attention.  Launcelot 
Pleydell,  a  brother  officer,  who 
owes  his  life  to  the  gallantry  of 
Hinds  when  under  fire,  under- 
takes to  coach  his  messmate 
in  the  usages  of  polite  society, 
but  the  first  word  of  advice 
to  "  be  genial "  is  unfortunate 
since  it  leads  Hinds  to  force 
a  whisky-and-soda  upon  the  Dean 
of  Orchester  in  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon,  and  when  some 
ladies  appear  in  the  ante-room 
the  hero  insists  upon  sending  for 
champagne  for  them.  It  is  when 
the  Colonel  of  the  regiment  is 
fiercely  reprimanding  his  newly- 
joined  sub.  for  this  solecism  that 
the  beautiful  Baroness  Roydon, 
cousin  to  Launcelot  Pleydell, 
saves  the  situation  by  seizing  a 
glass  and  compelling  the  com- 
pany, Colonel  and  all,  to  drink 
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to  the  health  of  the  hero,  John 
Hinds,  V.C.  This  affords  an 
extremely  effective  curtain  to  the 
first  act,  and  a  year  elapses,  dur- 
ing which  Hinds  acquires  a  fair 
polish,  before  we  find  him  in  Act 
II.,  one  of  a  shooting  party  at 
Roydon  Lacey,  the  country  house 
of  the  Baroness.  Here,  unfortu- 
nately, the  audience  have  to  be 
put  into  possession  of  some  in- 
formation, the  imparting  of  which 
causes  the  action  of  the  play  to 
drag  somewhat.  Pleydell  is  in 
love  with  his  cousin  the  Baroness, 
but  he  has  lost  at  cards  a  large 
sum  of  money,  more  than  he  can 
pay,  to  one  Robert  Hutton,  a  sot- 
disant  Australian  millionaire,  and 
as  a  way  out  of  his  difficulties 
is  seeking  foreign  service,  having 
meantime  been  coerced  by  Hutton 
into  securing  the  latter  an  invita- 
tion to  this  very  house  party. 
Hinds  is  in  love  with  the  Baroness 
but  is  very  diffident  of  success  so 
long  as  Pleydell  is  in  the  running ; 
and  the  Third  Act  affords  him  an 
opportunity  of  showing  how  good 
a  fellow  he  is,  and  how  "  Here 
and  there  a  cotter's  babe  is  royal- 
born  by  right  divine,"  for  Hinds 
discovers  that  Hutton  is  none 
other  than  a  swindling  blackguard 
who  was  associated  with  his  early 
youth,  and  in  a  powerful  scene 
brings  home  to  Hutton  his  identity 
and  forces  the  cheat  to  restore 
the  Pleydell  bills  to  him.  Pley- 
dell thus  freed  from  his  trouble  is 
able  to  marry  the  Baroness,  and 

John  Hinds  it  is  who  goes  off  to 
oreign  service,  his  heart  aching 
with  a  love  he  has  never  told. 

It  is  a  pretty  story  very  prettily 
interpreted  by  the  Garrick  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier  has 
made  a  great  success  as  John  Hinds 
the  Ranker,  and  we  doubt  if  he  has 
ever  been  seen  to  better  advan- 
tage. Mr.  Beveridge  makes  a 
decided  hit  as  the  parvenu  who 
drops  his   h's  and   then  reaches 


after  them,  and  this  little  trick  of 
diction  of  his  is  most  cleverly 
executed.  Mr.  James  Erskine, 
as  Lieut.  Earl  of  Hunstanton, 
makes  a  good  soldier  and  as  the 
hero  of  the  subordinate  love  story 
which  plays  round  the  plot  scores 
a  success,  and  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  having  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  displaying  his  ability 
than  he  has  been  afforded  in 
some  of  his  recent  work. 

The  ladies'  parts  are  not  very 
impressive,  the  chief  one  being 
that  of  the  Baroness  Roydon, 
which  is  played  by  Miss  Violet 
Vanbrugh,  to  whom  it  should 
come  as  a  relief  after  her  arduous 
part  in  "Teresa." 

There  are  some  crabbed  and  nar- 
row-minded critics  to  whomtheap- 
pearance  upon  professional  boards 
of  any  recruit  from  the  ranks  of 
the  amateurs  is  as  gall  and  worm- 
wood ;  to  such  as  they  the  success 
of  a  play  written  by  an  amateur 
and  including  in  its  caste  more 
than  one  ex-amateur,  headed  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier,  must  we 
fear  be  a  slight  disappointment. 

Altogether  we  regard  the  success 
of  Messrs.  Leo  Trevor,  Arthur 
Bourchier  and  the  rest  of  the  mess 
as  a  triumph  for  the  young  and — if 
you  will — amateur  school  of  drama- 
tists and  actors,  and  we  hope 
when  the  "  Brother  Officers  "  are 
disbanded  Mr.  Trevor  will  provide 
Mr.  Bourchier  with  the  material 
for  another  success. 

Fancy  Dress  Ball  at  Covent 
Garden. — The  first  week  in  No- 
vember saw  the  renewal  of  one 
of  the  cheeriest  features  of  the 
London  winter  season,  the  series 
of  Fancy  Dress  Balls  held  at  the 
Royal  Opera  House,  Covent 
Garden. 

Originally  instituted  by  the  late 
Sir  Augustus  Harris,  the  venture 
has  been  carried  on  for  the  last 
year  or  two  with  conspicuous 
success  under  the  joint  manage- 
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ment  of  Messrs.  Neil  Forsyth  and 
Frank  Rendle.  The  raise  en  scene 
of  last  season,  which  was  Spit- 
head  and  the  Naval  Review,  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  it  is  now 
beneath  the  walls  of  Khartoum 
that  the  revels  are  held,  with 
M.C.'s  dressed  in  the  uniform  of 
officers  of  the  Egyptian  army, 
whilst  the  feminine  attendants 
are  garbed  as  houris.  The  first 
ball  came  off  appropriately  enough 
upon  the  night  of  the  compli- 
mentary banquet  given  at  the 
Mansion  House  to  the  Conqueror 
of  Khartoum,  and  the  first  prize,  a 
diamond  arrow  valued  at  ^"150, 
was  awarded  to  a  lady  who  repre- 
sented with  great  ingenuity  "  The 
Battle  of  Omdurman,"  whilst 
"  The  Second  Balaclava "  was 
the  subject  of  the  costume  worn 
by  the  lady  who  took  the  second 
prize.  There  was  a  very  large 
gathering  as  usual  at  the  open- 
ing ball,  and  Stageland  was 
thoroughly  well  represented,  well- 
known  personalities  being  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  on  the 
floor  and  in  the  boxes.  There  is 
every  prospect  of  plenty  of  fun 
at  the  fortnightly  frolics  to  be 
held  in  this  comfortable  Khartoum 
in  London. 

Sport  at  the  Universities.— 
Unlike  wild  partridges  after  their 
flight,  it  doesn't  take  Light  and 
Dark  Blues  long  to  settle  down. 
Immense  progress  has  been  made 
in  every  department  of  sport 
since  our  last,  the  "survival  of 
the  fittest "  has  been  attained  in 
almost  every  case,  and  the  posi- 
tion is  cleared  for  representative 
fray.  "  Wetbobs  "  have  been 
extremely  busy,  the  Coxswainless 
Fours  creating  unusual  interest 
this  year  by  reason  of  the  high 
excellence  of  the  opposing  crews. 
In  the  results,  New  College 
brought  off  their  fifth  successive 
victory  on  the  Isis,  and  First 
Trinity  won    for  the    first    time 


since  1872  on  the  Cam.  The  out- 
come is  that  two  exceptionally 
powerful  crews  will  do  battle  in 
the  Trial  Eights  at  Moulsford 
and  Ely  on  December  3rd  and 
5th  respectively.  As  individual 
merit  rather  than  actual  victory 
is  the  desideratum  in  these  annual 
tussles,  we  hope  to  discuss  the 
racing  critically  next  month  from 
personal  observation.  History 
repeated  itself  in  the  race  for  the 
Colquhoun  Sculls  at  Cambridge, 
C.  J.  D.  Goldie  (Eton  and  Trinity) 
winning  "  anyhow  M — as  did  his 
ever-famous  father  in  1870 — in 
the  record  time  of  8  minutes  dead. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  three  of  the 
finest  amateur  scullers  in  Eng- 
land, Messrs  Howell  (Amateur 
Champion),  Etherington  -  Smith, 
and  Goldie,  are  all  actually  in 
residence  at  Cambridge  this  Term. 
Thanks  to  the  unprecedented 
weather  for  October  Term,  ath- 
letes have  made  a  capital  start, 
and  are  now  exercised  daily  in 
the  various  College  Meetings,  &c. 
Thus  early  it  has  been  made 
patent  that  both  Universities  are 
still  nourishing  a  fine  race  of  all- 
round  exponents.  The  Fresh- 
men's Sports  produced  some 
very  promising  performances  both 
ways,  albeit  the  Oxonians  showed 
by  far  the  best  form  in  most  of 
the  events.  T.  Smith  (Uppingham 
and  Magdalen)  and  L.  J.  Cornish 
(Merchant  Taylors  and  Lincoln) 
should  prove  decided  acquisitions 
to  the  O.U.A.C.,  whilst  P.  S. 
Stephens  (Harrow  and  Trinity), 
S.  P.  Cockerill  (Eton  and  Trinity), 
and  J.  M.  Ridley  (of  the  same 
ilk)  look  like  strengthening  the 
C.U.A.C.  After  careful  com- 
parison of  the  times,  style,  and 
records  of  the  rival  teams,  how- 
ever, we  fear  that  the  chances  of 
Cambridge  reversing  their  crush- 
ing defeat  of  last  year  are  very 
remote.  Of  subsequent  develop- 
ments anon.    Cross-country  run- 
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ners  open  Inter-' Varsity  fray  for 
1898-9  with  their  meeting  at  Roe- 
ham  pton,  provisionally  fixed  for 
December  2nd.  Here  also  1897 
history  is  likely  to  repeat  itself; 
as,  above  and  beyond  many  "  Old 
Blues"  still  in  residence,  the 
Cantabs  have  unearthed  several 
good  "  Freshmen  " — all  noted 
Public  School  performers.  Messrs. 
Young  (Eton),  Gibbon  (Reigate), 
&c,  should  enable  the  Light 
Blues  to  put  another  clinking 
team  into  the  field.  The  Oxon- 
ians are  certainly  stronger  than 
they  were  last  year,  but  fluctuate 
considerably,  and — without  fur- 
ther ado — we  confidently  predict 
another  easy  win  for  Cambridge. 

On  December  14th,  the  Rugby 
Football  teams  meet  to  decide 
supremacy  for  the  year  at  Queen's 
Club.  Both  are  formidable  com- 
binations, including  a  goodly 
nucleus  of  "Old  Blues,"  albeit 
up-to-date  records  favour  the 
Cantabs.  This  is  always  "  a 
slender  plank  to  lean  upon"  (as 
Sterne  has  it),  however,  as  witness 
last  year  when  the  Light  Blues 
entered  the  field  hot  favourites, 
and  were  defeated  pointless ! 
Forward,  there  is  no  real  su- 
periority either  way  ;  but  "  be- 
hind the  scrum "  the  Cantabs 
combine  better,  and  are  infinitely 
smarter  at  "Half"  in  particular. 
After  careful  observation  of  both 
teams  against  varied  opposition, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  Cambridge 
will  reverse  the  verdict  of  1897 
after  a  stubborn  fight  from  whistle 
to  whistle.  The  Association  teams 
pro.  tern,  may  briefly  be  compared 
as  class  v.  mediocrity,  and  it  is 
lucky  for  Oxford  that  the  repre- 
sentative match  is  not  played  this 
Term.  They  have  hitherto  given 
a  very  sorry  display,  whereas  the 
Cantabs  look  like  turning  out 
one  of  the  cleverest  combinations 
since  the  palmy  days  of  Cobbold, 
Lindley,  and  Spilsbury.      How- 


ever, the  last  few  weeks  of  prac- 
tice often  suffice  to  dash  the  cup 
of  certainty  from  the  lips  of 
assurance,  and  we  shall  have 
ample  time  to  discuss  the  situa- 
tion later. 

Other  sports  and  pastimes  are 
equally  flourishing  at  the  'Varsi- 
ties, for  "  Variety  is  the  very 
spice  of  life,"  with  Light  and 
Dark  Blues  all.  Oxford  are  very 
strong  at  golf  again,  but  Cam- 
bridge only  so-so,  mainly  owing 
to  a  big  exodus  of  "  Old  Blues  " 
last  Term.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  hockey,  for  the  Oxonians  are 
unusually  powerful  this  season, 
whereas  the  Cantabs  are  weaker 
than  in  1897.  At  boxing  and 
fencing  both  clubs  promise  to 
prove  exceedingly  "classy,"  and 
we  are  pleased  to  hear  that  a 
sabre  contest  will  be  included  in 
the  Inter -'Varsity  meeting  next 
term — to  be  held  at  Cambridge 
for  this  turn.  It  is  quite  on  the 
cards  that  the  representative 
billiard  matches  will  be  held  in 
London,  as  in  the  early  days  of 
these  contests.  Anyway,  Oxford 
will  be  very  formidable  in  this 
direction  again.  It  is  not  often 
that  cueists  of  the  calibre  of 
Messrs.  Bosanquet,  Hargreaves, 
Page,  &c,  are  seen  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge. 

General  news  may  be  very 
briefly  vouchsafed,  Messrs.  F.  H. 
B.    Champain    (Oxford)  and  G. 

Jessop  (Cambridge) — both,  singu- 
arly  enough,  Gloucestershire  ex- 
ponents— have  been  elected  cap- 
tains of  cricket  for  1899.  As 
another  instance  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  thew-and-thought 
career  we  may  mention  that  F. 
H.  E.  Cunliffe,  ex-captain  of  the 
O.U.C.C.,  has  been  elected  to  a 
Fellowship  at  All  Souls — one  of 
the  academic  plums  at  Oxford. 
Another  notable  cricketer,  the 
Hon.  A.  T.  Temple  (Bishop- 
designate  of  Southampton),  was 
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presented  with  the  degree  of 
"D.D."  at  Cambridge,  a  few 
weeks  ago  amidst  enthusiasm. 
Lord  Kitchener,  of  Khartoum, 
received  the  honour  of  an  LL.D. 
degree  a  week  later,  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Volunteers 
forming  a  guard  of  honour.  En 
passant  we  may  mention  that 
Captain  Wynyard,  the  noted 
Hampshire  cricketer,  has  now 
taken  up  his  residence  at  Oxford 
as  adjutant  of  the  O.U.R.V.C. 
The  Christ  Church  (Oxford)  and 
Trinity  (Cambridge)  Beagles  are 
having  rare  sport  just  now,  as 
also  many  other  leste  known  packs 
at  both  Universities ;  whilst 
dozens  of  men  may  be  seen 
almost  daily  wending  their  way 
towards  Bicester  and  Cottenham 
on  hunting  intent.  It  will  interest 
many  of  our  readers  to  learn  that 
C.  P.  Nickalls — son  of  Sir  Patrick 
Nickalls  —  has  now  almost  re- 
covered from  his  recent  severe 
football  accident,  and  will  doubt- 
less be  seen  across  Shylock  II. 
in  the  'Varsity  and  Inter-'Varsity 
Grinds  once  again.  He  has  finished 
first  in  both  for  two  years  in  suc- 
cession. 

Golf. — This  is  the  season  of  the 
year  when  the  golfer  who  has  to 
content  himself  with  play  on  an 
inland  course,  begins  to  feel  very 
acutely  the  hardness  of  his  lot  and 
to  envy  his  more  fortunate  brother 
with  a  seaside  links  at  his  com- 
mand. For  the  former  the  month 
of  November  ushers  in  the  season 
of  heavy-going,  when  the  best 
struck  ball  from  the  tee  has  little 
or  no  roll,  when  the  ground  all 
through  the  course  is  slippery  to 
the  foot  when  the  worn  cast,  the 
bite  noir  of  the  inland  golfer,  defies 
the  efforts  of  the  most  painstaking 
and  ingenious  greenkeeper,  when 
mud  eats  the  sand  in  the  artificial 
bunker,  and  when  the  player  re- 
turns from  his  game  stained  and 
spattered     like     an    agricultural 
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labourer.  There  are  many  men 
who  find  that  the  advent  of  these 
conditions  makes'  a  difference  of 
from  eight  to  ten  strokes  in  their 
game — and  small  wonder  when 
one  considers  what  they  mean. 
The  mere  loss  of  distance  from  the 
tee  is  enough  to  account  for  five 
or  six  strokes,  especially  in  the 
case  of  a  player  who  is  not  a  great 
swiper  but  prides  himself  on 
having  a  good  follow  through  and 
the  run  he  can  get  on  his  ball  in 
normal  conditions.  This  Novem- 
ber a  little  fresh  'complication 
appeared  to  further  vex  the  heart 
of  the  distressed.  Owirig  to  the 
very  dry  autumn  the  softness  was 
all  on  the  surface,  so  that  if  the 
player  "  took  a  little  bit  of  ground  " 
the  hard  texture  beneath  met  his 
club  and  jarred  his  wrists  and 
made  him  very  uncomfortable. 
This  vexation  of  course  disap- 
peared as  the  moisture  sank  into 
the  ground  but  it  continued  during 
a  good  half  of  the  month  in  most 
places.  If  inland  golfers  were  only 
a  small  section  of  the  golfing  com- 
munity there  would  be  no  need  to 
mention  these  things,  but  they  are 
something  more— indeed  in  the 
present  state  of  the  game  there  are 
probably  more  men  at  play  (or  per- 
haps I  should  say  at  work)  on  inland 
than  on  seaside  links.  Therefore 
I  think  the  wail  is  justified. 

There  is  a  scheme  afoot  for  a 
golf  exhibition — that  is  to  say  an 
exhibition  of  the  literature,  art, 
and  material  of  the  game.  It 
emanates  from  the  Rev.  John 
Kerr,  who  has  the  cure  of  souls  in 
the  great  golfing  parish  of  Dirleton, 
East  Lothian,  and  has  himself 
dipped  in  the  literature  of  golf  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  other  Scottish  * 
game  of  curling.  Mr.  Kerr's 
idea  appears  to  be  that  the  ex- 
hibition should  be  made  a  part  of 
the  exhibition  with  which  the  city 
of  Glasgow  proposes  *to  say  fare- 
well to  the   nineteenth  century. 
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Would  it  not  be  better  to  run  it 
upon  independent  lines  and  to  hold 
it  in  St.  Andrews,  where  suitable 
accommodation  could  easily  be 
found?  Endowed  with  this  ex- 
hibition, "the  Mecca  of  Golf" 
would  be  still  more  attractive  to 
pilgrims.  Though  it  is  quite 
irrelevant  to  this  paragraph  let 
me  tag  on  the  information  that  a 
third  course,  by  the  seashore,  is 
being  laid  out  at  St.  Andrews. 

The  Autumn  Meeting  of  the 
St.  George's  Club  attracted  a  great 
many  good  golfers  to  Sandwich — 
though  not  perhaps  so  many  as 
usual  of  the  class  known  as  "  dis- 
tinguished strangers."  To  those 
of  the  members  who  have  no  great 
affection  for  this  class,  it  was  very 
pleasing  to  find  Mr.  F.  H.  A. 
Booth  the  hero  of  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Booth's  game  has  improved 
wonderfully  of  late  and  quite  jus- 
tifies the  decision  of  the  Committee 
to  take  away  from  Mr.  Booth  his 
handicap  of  two  strokes  and  make 
him  for  the  future  a  scratch  man. 
His  score  of  8 1 ,  which  won  him  first 
place  on  the  Saturday,  is  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise,  for  it  was 
the  result  of  steady  and  consistent 
play.  At  the  Autumn  Meeting 
of  the  Honourable  Company  of 
Edinburgh  Golfers  held  at  Muir- 
field,  the  merit  gold  medal  was 
won  by  Mr.  L.  M.  Balfour- 
Melville  with  82,  a  good  score 
considering  the  weather.  Follow- 
ing him  were  Mr.  Frank  Kinloch 
and  Mr.  John  Oswald  with  84, 
and  after  a  considerable  interval, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Mure,  Captain  of  the 
Royal  and  Ancient  Club,  with  93. 
On  Wimbledon  Common  both  the 
Royal  Wimbledon  and  the  London 
Scottish  Clubs  held  very  successful 
meetings.  The  latter  club  is  now 
established  in  its  new  quarters  in 
the  Windmill  Enclosure  which 
the  members  find  a  vast  improve- 
ment on  the  old  Iron  House.  The 
playing  strength  of  the  club  seems 


to  be  steadily  increasing  year  by 
year.  Not  so  long  ago  it  was  die 
rule  for  the  Royal  Wimbledon  to 
win  in  the  match  with  the  London 
Scottish,  but  the  situation  now  is 
reversed,  so  much  so  indeed  that 
the  match  is  well-nigh  a  certainty 
for  the  older  though  smaller  club. 
At  its  autumn  meeting  the  latter 
could  boast  two  scores  under  80 — 
a  77  by  Mr.  Kennett  B.  Brown  and 
a  78  by  Mr.  George  W.  Duncan. 

The  Bruntsfield  Links  Golfing 
Society  has  got  into  use  its  private 
course  at  Barnton.  The  ground 
lies  close  to  that  of  the  Burgess 
Society,  its  old  neighbour  at 
Musselburgh,  and  is  very  much 
like  it  in  general  character.  It 
will  take  a  little  time  yet  and  a 
considerable  expenditure  of  money 
to  work  it  into  proper  order,  but 
no  doubt  all  that  is  necessary  will 
be  done,  for  the  club  is  strong 
and  its  members  are  mindful  of  its 
reputation.  At  the  opening  com- 
petition the  best  score  was  84, 
which  was  done  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Taylor,  the  Irish  Champion,  and 
the  next  best  88,  by  Mr.  James 
Oliver.  Lest  these  scores  be 
taken  as  an  index  of  the  new 
green,  it  is  well  to  explain  that 
the  weather  on  the  day  of  the 
competition  was  both  wet  and 
windy. 

To  simplify  the  arithmetic 
required  for  a  due  appreciation  of 
the  scores  of  the  Royal  Liverpool 
Club  a  change  has  been  made  in 
the  basis  of  the  handicap.  Instead 
of  85  strokes  the  standard  of 
scratch  is  now  81,  with  the  result 
that  there  are  far  fewer  members 
behind  scratch  and  Mr.  John  Ball 
jun.,  instead  of  having  to  add  10 
to  his  score  for  handicap  purposes 
has  only  to  add  6.  This  of  course 
does  not  yield  all  the  simplicity  one 
could  wish,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  must  be  found 
of  practical  value  to  members 
of  the  club  as  well  as  to  those 
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outsiders  who  watch  their  doings. 
The  new  standard  was  put  into 
use  for  the  first  time  at  one  of  the 
winter  optionals  —  com  petitions 
very  popular  with  the  less  promi- 
nent players. 

There  are  no  big  matches  to 
record  this  month.  The  taste  of 
the  professional  at  present  would 
seem  to  be  for  exhibition  games, 
the  certain  and  solid  advantages 
of  which  are  not  to  be  despised. 
All  the  same  the  golfing  com- 
munity would  gladly  hear  of 
matches.  For  instance,  nothing 
would  be  more  welcome  to  it  than 
an  arrangement  between  Harry 
Vardon  and  Taylor  and  the  two 
best  professionals  Scotland  can 
put  in  the  field.  There  might  be 
some  difficulty  in  selecting  the 
Scottish  couple  but  there  is  always 
the  ordeal  of  play  to  fall  back 
upon  and  I  can  fancy  no  more 
popular  competition  in  Scotland 
than  one  to  determine  who  shall 
be  the  two  national  champions  to 
face  the  Southerners.  Throw  in 
a  match  between  two  amateur 
couples — say  Mr.  H.  H.  Hilton 
and  Mr.  John  Ball,  jun.,  for 
England,  and  Mr.  F.  G.  Tait  and 
Mr.  L.  M.  Balfour -Melville  for 
Scotland  and  then  combine  them 
with  the  professionals  and  the 
whole  golfing  world  would  boil  over 
with  enthusiasm  and  excitement. 

Of  ladies'  golf  just  a  line  to  say 
that  the  first  prize  at  the  Open 
Meeting  of  the  Prince's  Ladies' 
Club  at  Mitcham  was  won  by 
Miss  Pascoe,  Woking,  with  81, 
Miss  M.  E.  Phillips,  Prince's 
Club,  being  second,  and  Miss  Iz- 
zette  Pearson,  Wimbledon,  third. 

Hunt  Histories.— Mr.  John  C. 
Nimmo  will  publish  immediately 
"A  History  of  the  Quorn  Hunt 
and  its  Masters,"  by  Wm.  C.  A. 
Blew,  illustrated  by  hand-coloured 
plates,  and  has  in  preparation, 
uniform  with  this,  histories  of  the 
"  Meynell    Hunt,"— the    "  Bad- 


minton Hunt," — the  "  Cottesmore 
Hunt,"  as  well  as  that  of  Lord 
Yarborough's  (the  "  Brocklesby 
Hunt "). 

The  Rabbit.— The  most  recent 
addition  to  the  very  useful  Fur, 
Feather  and  Fin  Series  of  works 
edited  by  Mr.  A.  E.  T.  Watson 
and  published  by  Messrs.  Long- 
mans, Green  and  Co.,  deals  with 
the  irrepressible  and  ubiquitous 
rabbit.  The  work  has  been  en- 
trusted to  the  able  hands  of  Mr.  J. 
E.  Harting,  one  of  our  best  known 
authorities  upon  natural  history. 
Mr.  Harting  deals  with  the 
rabbit  in  all  its  phases  very  fully, 
no  less  than  fifty  pages  are  de- 
voted to  the  natural  history  of  the 
little  beast,  and  here  we  come 
across  a  most  interesting  explana- 
tion of  an  expression  well  known 
in  the  hunting-field.  It  may  well 
be  that  all  our  readers  are  not 
cognisant  of  the  origin  of  the 
phrase  "  to  run  riot,"  so  we  may 
be  pardoned  for  quoting  the  fol- 
lowing. Another  name  for  the 
animal  (the  rabbit)  to  be  found 
in  ancient  books  on  hunting  is 
riote.  In  an  old  MS.  preserved  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  we  may  read 
the  following  instructive  directions 
to  a  huntsman  : — 

"What  rache  (i.e.,  a  hound 
hunting  by  scent)  that  renneth 
to  a  conyng  yn  any  tyme  hym 
aught  to  be  ascryed  {i.e.,  assailed 
with  a  shout)  saying  to  hym  loude, 
war  ryote  war!  for  none  other 
wylde  beest  yn  Inglelande  is 
called  ryote  saf  the  coney  alonly." 

The  name  coney,  we  are  told, 
is  of  Roman  origin,  as  Whitaker, 
the  Yorkshire  antiquary,  tells  us 
that  we  are  indebted  to  Roman 
enterprise  not  only  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  rabbit,  but  also 
for  the  ferret  which  the  Romans 
employed  to  hunt  it,  and  the 
Latin  names  for  these  animals, 
funiculus  and  functus,  both  of 
which    are   described   by  Pliny, 
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give  some  colour  to  the  assertion. 
In  the  chapter  on  the  Warren 
the  domestic  life  of  Brer  Rabbit 
is  fully  discussed,  and  his  darker 
hours  are  dealt  with  in  the 
articles  upon  Ferreting,  Shoot- 
ing, Trapping,  and  Poaching. 
The  Ground  Game  Act  is  care- 
fully explained  and  exemplified 
in  the  forty  pages  which  are 
devoted  to  it,  and  a  chapter  is 
given  to  the  rather  uncommon 
sport  of  Rabbit-hawking  with  the 
Goshawk:  The  work  appropriately 
concludes  with  a  chapter  upon  the 
Cookery  of  the  Rabbit,  by  Mr. 
Innes  Shand.  The  illustrations 
are  exceptionally  good,  as  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Thorburn,  Lodge, 
S.  Aiken,  and  Whymper  should 
be,  and  they  are  beautifully  re- 
produced by  the  Swan  Electric 
Engraving  Company,  who  were 
so  successful  in  their  full-page 
engravings  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia 
of  Sport."  Like  the  preceding 
volumes  of  the  Fur,  Feather  and 
Fin  Series,  "  The  Rabbit  "  is  well 
worth  its  published  price  of  five 
shillings. 


"Hunt  Diary  and  Hand  Book. 

— We  have  received  from  Messrs. 
Thomas  &  Sons  a  "  Hunt  Diary 
and  Hand  Book,"  which  in  our 
opinion  is  concise  and  unique ; 
the  illustrations  are  good,  the 
matter  is  short  and  useful,  and 
the  diary  and  practical  hints  on 
hunting  are  what  every  sports- 
man requires.  The  book  is  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Thomas  &  Sons, 
32,  Brook  Street,  New  Bond 
Street,  price  2s.  6d. 

The  Midland  and  South 
Western  Junction  Railway  has 
issued  in  a  convenient  form  for 
the  pocket  a  time  table  of  the 
train  service  over  their  line  from 
Cheltenham  to  Andover.  The 
countries  served  include  the 
Cotswold,  Vale  of  White  Horse 
(both  Earl  Bathurst's  and  Mr.  T. 
Batt  Miller's),  Craven,  Tedworth, 
Badminton,  Berkeley,  Ledbury, 
Heythrop,  and  other  hunts.  In 
addition  to  the  time  tables,  there 
is  a  list  of  days  of  hunting,  meets 
and  distances  from  stations,  and  a 
clearly  defined  map  in  colours  of 
the  different  countries. 


Sporting   Intelligence. 

[During  October— November,  1898.] 


Mr.  Richard  Clare  Green  Price  died 
in  South  Africa  on  October  1st,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-three  years.  Mr.  Green  Price, 
who  was  the  eldest  son  of  our  valued 
contributor,  Sir  Richard  D.  Green  Price, 
was  also  a  contributor  to  Baily,  and  had 
inherited  much  of  "Borderer's"  pleasant 
style  of  writing. 

Shooting  at  Darn  Hall,  Peeblesshire,  on 
October  19th  and  20th,  Lord  Elibank  and 
party,  eight  guns  in  all,  killed  574  head  of 
game,  the  bag  included  218  pheasants, 
317  rabbits,  6  woodcock,  and  2  blackcock. 

It  is  stated  (October  20th)  that  St 
Gatien  has  been  sold  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Haggin, 
and  goes  to  the  stud  in  America. 


When  the  Atherstone  Hounds  were  at 
Kingsbury  Wood  on  October  22nd,  the 
pack  had  to  be  stopped  in  hot  pursuit  of  a 
lively  cub.  A  couple  of  hounds  managed 
to  get  away  on  the  line,  hunted  their  fox 
to  Grendon  Wood,  a  distance  of  three 
miles,  and  killed  him  in  the  garden  of  a 
cottage  hard  by,  close  to  the  front  door, 
which  was  shut.  The  daughter  of  the 
occupier  witnessed  the  capture,  and  called 
out  to  her  mother,  saying  that  two  hounds 
were  worrying  a  small  dog.  The  mother 
did  not  pay  much  attention  till  the  worry 
was  over,  then  she  took  possession  of  the 
corpse,  and  dismissed  the  intruders.  Curi- 
ously enough,  a  fox  was  killed  in  the  bed- 
room of  the  same  cottage  about  forty  years 
ago,  when  Mr.  Selby  Lowndes  was  master 
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of  the  Atherstone,  and  the  incident  is 
perpetuated  in  an  amusing  picture.  If  the 
front  door  had  been  opened,  history  might 
have  repeated  itself  completely. 

Mr.  John  Beasley,  for  many  years  a 
well-known  and  successful  steeplechase 
rider,  died  on  October  25th  at  Eyrefield, 
Curragh,  aged  forty-two  years.  Although 
Mr.  Beasley  never  succeeded  in  winning 
the  Grand  National,  he  rode  in  that  race 
several  times,  and  it  is  probably  a  unique 
instance  that  in  1879  he  and  three  of  nis 
brothers  had  mounts  in  the  big  event  at 
Aintree. 

The  blood  stock  sales  were  held  at  New- 
market as  usual  during  the  Houghton  week. 
On  Wednesday.  October  26th,  several  ani- 
mals from  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  stud 
changed  hands.  Mr.  G.  Farrer  purchased 
the  three-year-old  Orpah  by  Onne — Ruth 
for  710  gs. ;  Collar,  by  St.  Simon,  was 
sold  to  Mr.  W.  Allison  at  700  gs.  ;  Mr. 
U.  W.  Gilbey  bought  the  two-year-old 
Scimitar,  by  Sheen — Orlet,  for  520  gs., 
the  same  amount  being  paid  by  Mr.  G. 
Black  well  for  Ameer  by  Orme.  Convoy, 
also  by  Orme,  went  to  Captain  Marshall 
at  500  gs. 

The  time  occupied  by  Georgic  in  cover- 
ing the  Cambridgeshire  course,  one  mile 
and  two  hundred  and  forty  yards,  on 
October  26th,  was  I  min.  52  2-5  sec. 

The  Stevenstone  Hounds  were  cubbing 
on  October  27th,  at  Koborough  Wood, 
when  they  startled  an  almost  pure  white 
fox  which  was  hunted  through  a  good  run 
but  eventually  lost. 

On  Thursday,  October  27th,  the  sale 
included  the  horses  belonging  to  the 
partnership  of  Captain  Greer  and  Mr.  S. 
Darling.  Wild  fowler  was  sold  to  Captain 
Greer  at  5,500  g«.  ;  Kilcock,  purchased 
by  Mr.  Kennedy,  made  2,100  gs.  Sir 
Tatton  Sykes  secured  the  brood  mare 
Bonnie  Morn,  by  Rosicrucian,  at  5,000 
gs.,  and  Sir  S.  Scott  gave  1,150  gs.  for 
a  brown  colt  foal  of  St.  Florian  — 
Tragedy. 

"A  Member  of  the  Holdcrness  Hunt" 
writes  to  the  Field  as  follows : — When 
hunting  with  the  H older ness  Hounds  on 
Monday,  October  31st,  I  noticed  a  curious 
feat-performed  by  a  rabbit.  A  rider,  when 
galloping  over  a  grass  field,  nearly  rode 
over  a  rabbit,  which,  in  its  fright  took  a 
flyiog  leap  on  to  the  horse's  withers, 
coming  down  on  the  other  side,  and  con- 
siderably startling  the  rider.  It  then  ran 
away,  apparently  none  the  worse.  Several 
people  were  witnesses  of  this  strange  per- 
formance. Many  of  us  have  frequently 
heard  of  rabbits  jumping,  but  it  must  be 
unusual  for  them  to  reach  such  a  height  as 
this. 


Fishing  in  the  North  Tyne  on  November 
3rd,  Lord  Warkworth  had  a  good  day, 
killing  four  salmon  weighing  15J-  lbs.,  15 
lbs.,  13}  lbs.,  and  ioj  lbs.,  as  well  as  a 
fine  bull  trout. 

Mr.  F.  H.  E.  CunlirTe,  captain  of  the 
Oxford  University  cricket  eleven  during 
the  season  1898,  was  elected  to  a  Fellow- 
ship at  All  Souls'  College  on  November 
3rd. 

It  is  reported  (November  4th)  that  Mr. 
Dobell  has  sold  The  Rush,  by  Barcaldine 
— Whirlpool,  and  that  the  horse  goes  to 
stud  in  America.  The  price  paid  is  stated 
to  be  5,000  guineas. 

A  bad  accident  occurred  to  the  Badmin- 
ton Foxhounds  on  November  4th.  While  in 
full  cry  they  followed  the  fox  over  a  spiked 
gate,  and  seven  hounds  were  impaled. 

The  Royal  Buckhounds  had  a  close 
shave  on  November  4th.  While  on  the 
railway  near  Camberley  a  train  dashed  into 
the  pack  killing  one  hound  and  injuring 
two  others. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Ward,  M.P.,  was 
unlucky  enough  to  break  his  leg  while  out 
with  the  Eridge  on  November  Jth,  through 
his  horse  falling  at  a  small  ditch  hidden  by 
leaves. 

Lord  Londonderry's  shooting  party  at 
Wynyard  broke  up  on  November  5th,  the 
total  bag  for  the  week  numbering  more 
than  9,000  head. 

When  out  with  the  North  Cheshire  on 
November  10th,  Lord  Delamere  met  with 
a  nasty  accident ;  his  horse  fell  on  jumping 
out  of  a  road  and  rolled  over  its  rider. 
Lord  Delamere  was  found  to  be  insensible 
and  it  was  some  time  before  he  regained 
consciousness. 

The  opening  day  of  the  Southdown  Fox- 
hounds, November  1  lth,  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  a  testimonial  to  Robert 
Wadsley,  the  kennel  huntsman,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  twenty  years'  service  with  the 
hunt.  The  testimonial,  signed  by  the  sub- 
scribers, was  accompanied  by  a  purse  of 
^250.  The  presentation  was  made  by  the 
Hon.  Charles  Brand. 

Mr.  Christopher  Topham,  co-lessee  and 
manager  of  the  Liverpool  Racecourse, 
died  November  13th,  after  a  long  period 
of  ill  health. 

The  death  of  Mr.  W.  Smith  occurred  on 
November  14th,  at  his  residence,  Whimple 
House,  Exeter.  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  about 
eighty  years  of  age,  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  the  breeding  of  thoroughbreds, 
and  also  of  Shorthorn  cattle. 

A  professional  sculling  match  between 
George  Bubear  and  William  Haines  took 
place  on  November  14th,  over  the  cham- 
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pionship  course  from  Putney  to  Mortlake. 
At  Barnes  Bubear  gave  up  and  Haines 
completed  the  course  in  22  min.  18  sec. 

While  riding  Rigmarole  in  the  Clock 
Tower  Handicap  at  Leicester  on  November 
16th,  S.  Chandley,  the  jockey,  sustained 
somewhat  severe  injuries  through  the  horse 
falling. 

Mr.  Reginald  Chandos-Pole  was  the 
recipient,  on  November  1 6th,  of  a  hand- 
some silver  cup,  presented  by  the  farmers 
and  followers  of  his  hounds,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  marriage.  The  presentation 
was  made  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Crompton,  J. P. 

Fishing  his  own  stretch  of  the  Tweed 
one  day  in  October,  Sir  R.  Waldie- 
Griffith  killed  seven  salmon  and  one  grilse 
in  two  hours. 

The  Russian  Government  has  purchased 
Shaddock  for  the  stud. 

Mr.  Paravicini  bought  Rookwood,  a 
three-year-old  by  Winkfield,  for  1,650 
gs.  ;  Devil  and  Saint,  by  Chitlabob,  sold 
to  Mr.  Nixon  for  1,000  gs.,  both  the 
property  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Clarke. 

On  Drumrurie,  Ross-shire,  Mr.  D.  H. 
Gibbs  killed  40  stags  averaging  I4st  iolb. 
"clean,"  and  included  a  royal,  weighing 
17SL  I  lib.  "clean." 

Colonel  Alan  Gardner  got  49  slags  at 
Fannich  this  season. 

Mr.  Frank  Bibby  killed  34  stags  out  of 
the  82  which  fell  on  the  Mamore  Forest, 
Inverness->hire,  during  the  past  season. 
The  average  weight  was  15SL  2lb.  "  clean." 

On  Clunie,  Ross-shire,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Brassey  killed  45  stags,  including  3  royals. 
Several  scaled  over  I7st. 

Good  sport  has  been  experienced  in 
Inverlockie  Forest  this  season,  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Piatt  getting  one  stag  which  was  the  best 
killed  in  Scotland  ;  it  had  a  grand  head 
that  spanned  38  inches  and  was  33  inches 
from  tip  to  tip.  Mrs.  Piatt  also  shot  a 
very  fine  imperial.  During  the  season 
seven  royals  were  accounted  for,  and  four 
of  these  fell  to  Mr.  Piatt's  rifle. 

During  the  season  at  Glenavon  Mr. 
Godman  got  over  400  brace  of  grouse  and 
74  slags. 

Mr.  James  Henderson,  tenant  of  Glen 
Doll,  Forfarshire,  has  killed  45  stags 
during  the  pa^t  season;  the  heaviest 
weighing  i8su  "clean."  Some  of  the 
heads  were  very  fine,  and  included  a 
thirteen  pointer  and  3  royals. 

The  average  weight  of  twenty  stags 
killed  by  Major  Claude  Cane  on  Ardlair, 
Ross-shire,  was  14  st.  11  lb.  The  acreage 
of  the  forest  is  barely  2,500  acres. 


Mr.  E.  B.  Orpen,  Honorary  Secretary 
to  the  Great  Yarmouth  Harriers,  has  been 
presented  with  a  testimonial  fay  -the  mem- 
bers of  the  hunt  "in  recognition  -of  bis 
valued  and  voluntary  services." 

While  hunting  with  the  Allbrighton  Mr. 
Stanley  sustained  a  bad  fall  through  his 
horse  putting  his  foot  into  a  rabbit  hole. 
Mr.  Stanley  was  severely  injured. 

Lord  Kintore's  shooting  party  at  Keith 
Hall,  Aberdeenshire,  killed  about  2,000 
head  of  game  in  one  day,  including  1,200 
pheasants. 

Shooting  the  home  coverts  at  Cheveley 
Park,  Mr.  McCalmont's  party,  which  in- 
cluded the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  killed  1,300 
pheasants,  besides  a  heavy  bag  of  other 
game,  in  a  few  hours. 

During  the  past  season  Colonel  Btodcett, 
who  occupied  Strathavon,  one  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond's  Banffshire  shootings,  made 
the  capital  bag  of  1,730  brace  of  grouse, 
besides  a  considerable  number  of  black 
game  and  wildfowl. 

A  party  of  eight  guns,  shooting  the  DAc 
of  Grafton's  preserves  at  Euston,  kiled 
close  upon  1,700  partridges  and  other 
game  in  four  days. 

The  shooting  party  at  Sud bourne  Hall, 
Suffolk,  got  about  1,200  partridges  in  four 
days'  driving. 

Although  the  Tay  salmon- fishing  has 
been  generally  unsatisfactory  during  the 
past  season,  good  sport  was  obtained  in 
some  districts.  Mr.  Coats  killed  82  at 
Stobhall ;  Islamouth  and  Upper  CargiU 
yielded  Lord  Blythswood  43  and  Sir  John 
Wolfe  Barry  39. 

The  following  sequel  to  a  poaching  ex- 
pedition is  recorded  :  "  Five  young  colliers 
living  in  the  Rhondda  Valley,  went  up  the 
mountain  side  to  destroy  some  fish  in  a 
stream.  They  had  several  detonators  and 
a  ball  of  dynamite  with  them.  Their 
object  was  to  ignite  a  fuse  and  throw  the 
dynamite  into  the  water  to  kill  the  fish. 
While  three  of  them  were  standing  togethei 
one  of  them  struck  a  match,  and  while  the 
fuse  was  igniting  the  detonators  exploded. 
The  three  were  terribly  injured  about  the 
face  and  hands,  and  two  of  them  had  their 
hands  amputated  three  hours  later.  They 
all  lie  in  a  precarious  condition." 

The  audacity  of  poachers  must  be  un- 
paralleled I  A  well  authenticated  story 
comes  to  us  from  a  correspondent  who 
was  present  on  the  following  occasion. 
Together  with  a  friend,  both  interested  in 
the  training  of  greyhounds,  he  was  invited 
by  a  well  known  and  popular  landlord 
in  Essex,  (also  a  county  J. P.),  to  gi»e  a 
trial  to  a  promising  brace  of  saplings, 
over  his    home    farm.      Their    host   was 
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mounted  on  a  stout  cob,  accompanied  by 
a  keeper,  to  find  some  hares. 

Starting  about  1 1  a.m.  they  arrived  atone 
of  the  largest  fields  on  the  farm,  running 
on  the  slope  down  to  a  valley  where  there 
was  a  hedge  of  considerable  height.  Hav- 
ing killed  their  first  hare,  the  hounds  were 
again  unslipped  and  doubling  well  here, 
showing  some  pretty  sport,  when  unluckily 
they  ran  into  another  hare  in  their  course, 
both  of  which  managed  to  get  away  through 
the  thick  hedge  at  the  bottom  of  the  field. 
Judge  of  the  dismay,  when  two  shots  were 
heard  almost  simultaneously  from  the  other 
side  of  the  hedge  !  A  couple  of  poachers 
having  watched  the  proceedings  had  bagged 
both  hares  in  the  presence  of  the  owner 
and  his  keeper  ;  being  about  midday  they 
were  able  to  get  clean  off  with  their  spoil. 
The  feelings  of  all  concerned  are  better 
imagined  than  described. 


Witty  sayings  of  great  men  are  always 
worth  repeating,  more  especially  if  not 
hackneyed.  A  well  known  raconteur 
vouches  for  the  following  historiette,  which 
we  believe  to  be  hitherto  unpublished. 
The  late  Lord  Sherbrooke,  better  recol- 
lected as  "Bobby"  Low,  the  political 
antagonist  of  Disraeli,  had  a  domestic  pet 
in  the  shape  of  a  female  donkey,  at  nis 
country  cottage  near  Caterham.  Whilst 
away  in  town,  the  donkey  dropped  two 
foals,  which  his  lordship's  factotum,  a 
hard-headed  Scotsman,  facetiously  named 
"  Bobby"  and  "  Dizzy."  On  Lord  Sher- 
brooke's  return,  he  went  out  to  interview 
the  increase  to  his  family,  and  was  informed 
to  his  great  amusement  of  the  names  which 
had  been  given  them.  Relating  the  story 
at  dinner  one  evening,  he  observed  very 
dryly,  "  I  ought  to  add  that  Dizzy  is  the 
bigger  donkey  of  the  two ! " 


TURF. 

SANDOWN  PARK   CLUB.— October 
Meeting. 

Oct.  2 1st. — The  Sandown  Autumn  Handi- 
cap of  282  sovs.  ;  one  mile. 
Mr.  A.  Cockburn'sb.  c.  David  II., 
by  Tenny— Quesal,  4  yrs.,  ost. 

Rickaby    f 
'  Captain  Bewicke's  br.  c.  General 
Peace,   by  Gallinule — Moira,  4 

yrs.,  8st.  I2lb O.  Madden    t 

Mr.  W.  Chat terlon's  b.  m.  Grasp, 

aged,  8st.  81b Bradford    3 

6  to  1  agst.  David  II. 
7  to  1  agst.  General  Peace. 

Oct.  22nd. — The  Autumn  Handicap  of  221 
sovs.  ;  one  mile  and  a  half. 
,  Mr.  F.  Hardy's  b.  h.  Eclipse,  by 
AlthoTp — Young  Jessie,  6  yrs., 
7st.  41b.  (car.  7st.  clb.)   Allsopp     1 
Mr.  J.  M.  Hanbury's  br.  f.  Low- 
land  Beauty,   3  yrs.,   6s t.   71b. 

C.  Leader    2 
Sir  W.  Ingram's  K  or  br.  h.  Jack 
Spinner,  6  yrs. ,  6st.  iolb.  Purkis    3 
9  to  4  agst.  Eclipse. 

NEWMARKET.— Houghton  Meeting. 

Oct.  25th.— The  Fordham  Welter  Handi- 
cap of  301  sovs. ;  Rous  Course  (five 
furlongs). 

Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild's  b.  c.  Vatel, 
by  Suspended — Velieda,  3  yrs., 
7st.  7lb T.  Loates    1 

Mr.  R.  H.  Combe's  b.  f.  Bianca, 
3  yrs.,  7st.  9II) S.  Loates    2 


Mr.    R.    Maguire's    b.   or  br.  g. 
Filassier,  5  yrs.,  95L  5lb.  (71b. 

ex.)    Rickaby    3 

100  to  30  agst.  Vatel. 

The  Scarborough  Stakes  of  392  sovs., 

for  three-year-olds,  maidens  at  entry ; 

R.M.  (one  mile  eleven  yards). 
Mr.    L.    de    Rothschild's    ch.   c. 

Rigplo,    hy    Lowland    Chief — 

Merrie  Lassie,  8s t.  2lb. 

T.  Loates     1 
Mr.  L.  Brassey's  br.  f.  Sylvestris, 

8st.  2lb Newton    2 

Mr.  J.  R.  Keene's  Maid  of  Erin, 

8st.  2lb Allsopp    3 

11  to  10  agst.  Rigolo. 

The  Old  Nursery  Stakes  (Handicap  of 

221  sovs.),  for  two-year-olds ;  R.M. 

(one  mile  eleven  yards). 
Lord  Farquhar's  ch.  c.  Sam  and  al, 

by  Salisbury — Burnham  Thorpe's 

dam,  7st.  lib.    Sloan     1 

Sir  D.  Gooch's  b.  f.  White  Squall, 

6st.  7lb Baines    2 

Mr.  Douglas  Baird's  b.  c.  Ugolino, 

8st.  4lb O.  Madden    3 

2  to  I  agst.  Samandal. 
The    First   Limekiln  Stakes  of    440 

sovs.  ;  R.M.  (one  mile  eleven  yards). 
Mr.    L.    de    Rothschild's    ch.  c. 

Golden  Bridge  (late  Bridegroom 

II.),     by     Rayon     d'Or  —  St. 

Bridget,  3  yrs.,  8st.  7lb. 

T.  Loates    1 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  ch.  c.  Dieu- 

donne",  3  yrs.,  ost.  31b.  J.  Watts    2 
Prince  SoltykofFs  b.  c.  Ninus,  3 

yrs.,  8st.  I2lb M.  Cannon    3 

100 to  14  agst.  Golden  Bridge. 
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The  Criterion  Stakes  of  606  so  vs.,  for 

two-year-olds  ;     Criterion     Course 

(six  furlongs). 
Duke  of  Westminster's  b.  c.  Flying 

Fox,   by  Orme — Vampire,   9st. 

4-Ib M.Cannon     1 

Mr.  Arthur  James's  b.  c.  Sinopi, 

8st.  61b O.  Madden     2 

Mr.  Fairie's  b.  c.  Matoppo,  8s t.  Sib. 

Allsopp     3 
2  to  I  agst.  Flying  Fox. 

Oct.  26th.— The  Cheveley  Stakes  of  477 
sovs.  (a  sweepstakes  of  20  sovs.  each, 
5  ft.,  with  200  added),  for  two-year- 
olds  ;  Rous  Course  (five  furlongs). 

Mr.  P.  Loril lard's  b.  or  br.  c. 
Dominie  II.,  by  Sensation — 
Dolores,  o,st.  41b Sloan     1 

Sir  J.  Blundell  Maple's  br.  c.  St. 
Kenelm,  8st.  31b E.  Martin     2 

Mr.    R.    Devereux's  ch.  f.    Rigel, 

8st Allsopp    3 

5  to  4  on  Dominie  II. 

The  Second  Welter  Handicap  of  260 

sovs.  ;  Ab.  Mile. 
Sir  R.  Waldie  Griffith's  br.  f.  St.  la, 

by  St.  Serf — Berengaria,  3  yrs., 

8st.  T2lb Sloan     1 

Mr.  C.  S.  Newton's  ch.  c.  Sybarite, 

4  yrs.,  7st.  7lb Segrott    2 

Lord   Wolverton's  b.   c.  Sallins,  3 

yrs.,7st.  131b O.  Madden    3 

5  to  1  agst.  St.  la. 

The  Cambridgeshire  Stakes  of  1,680 
sovs.  ;  New  Cambridgeshire  Course 
(last  mile  and  a  distance  of  A.  F. ). 
Mr.  H.  C.  White's  ch.  m.  Georgic, 
by    Clan    Stuart— Mirzapore,    6 
yrs.,  7 st.  81b.  (inc.  lolb.  ex.) 

S.  Chandley     I 
Mr.  Reid  Walker's  br.  h.    Dinna 
Forget,  6  yrs.,  8st.  6lb. 

N.  Robinson     2 
Mr.    Horatio   Bottomley's  ch.    c. 
Hawfinch,  3  yrs.,  7st.  2lb. 

J.  Hunt     3 
40  to  1  agst.  Georgic. 

The  New  Nursery  Plate  (a  High- 
weight  Handicap)  of  290  sovs.,  for 
two-year  olds  that  have  been  placed 
first,  second,  or  third  by  the  judges 
in  stakes  or  plates  before  entering ; 
Rous  Course  (rive  furlongs). 

Mr.  Bonner's  ch.  Filly  by  Rose 
Window — Gaiety,  7st.  lib. 

Purkis     I 
Captain  Laing's  br.  c.  Footpad  II., 

8st.  131b Bradford     2 

Sir    M.    Fitzgerald's   b.    f.    Sister 

Angela,  ost J.  W7atts     3 

103  to  8  agst.  Gaiety  filly. 


Oct  27th.— The  Bretby  Nursery  Handicap 

of  220  sovs.  ;  Bretby  Stakes  Course 

(six  furlongs). 
Mr.  W.   E.  Oakley's  ch.  c.  Dod- 

dington,  by  St.  Angelo — Flint, 

7st.  7lb O.  Madden     1 

Mr.  T.  Simpson  Jay's  b.  f.  Madame 

Roberto,  7st.  131b.    ...T.  Loates     2 
Lord  Durham's   b.   c.    Morgante, 

8st.  51b Sloan    3 

9  to  2  agst.  Doddington. 
The  Houghton  Handicap  of  260  sovs.  ; 

T.Y.C 
Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild's  br.  c.  Vatal, 

by  Suspended — Velleda,  3  yrs., 

7st.  51b T.  Loates     1 

Mr.    D.   Seymour's    b.    f.    Rosey 

O'More,  3  yrs.,  7st.  41b*  ...Sloan     2 
Mr.  J.  L.   Dugdale's  b.  m.  Sulks, 

5  yrs.,  7st.  Jib S.  Loates     3 

2  to  1  agst.  Vatel. 
The  Jockey  Club  Cup  of  410  sovs.  ; 

Ce*arewitch  Course. 
Mr.  Jersey's  ch.   h.   Merman,  by 

Grand  Flaneur — Seaweed,  6  yrs., 

9st.  2lb M.Cannon     1 

Mr.   DobelPs  ch.  h.  The  Rush,  6 

yrs.,  9st.  2lb O.  Madden     2 

Mr.  L.  Brassey's  b.  h.  Bay  Ronald, 

5  yrs.,  9st.  2lb Bradford     3 

11  to  10  agst.  Merman. 

The  Dewhurst  Plate  of  1,442  sovs, 

for  two-year-olds ;  last  seven  furlongs 

ofR.M. 
Duke     of   Westminster's     ch.    c 

Frontier,  by  Orme — Quetta,  8st. 

9s. „.M.  Cannon     1 

Lord  W.  Beresford's  ch.  c.  Caiman, 

9st.  81b. Sloan     2 

Duke  of  Devonshire's  b.'  f.  Vara,  * 

8»t.  nib O.  Madden     3 

100  to  15  agst.  Frontier. 
The  Third  Wrelter  Handicap  of  260 

sovs.  ;   Bretby   Stakes   Course   (six 

furlongs). 
Lord  Dunraven's  b.  g.   Sea  Fog, 

by  Kirkham — Gold  Wave,  3  yrs., 

7st.  4ID Sloan     I 

Mi.  W.  M.  Low's  b.  c  Hermiston, 
3  yrs.,  8st.  31b.  (car.  8st.  51b.) 

M.  Cannon    2 

Lord  Stanley's  b.  c.  The  Reeve,  3 

yrs.,  8st.  61b Rickaby    3 

7  to  1  agst.  Sea  Fog. 

A  Free  Handicap  Sweepstakes  of  2,250 
sovs. ,  for  three-year-olds  ;  A.F.  (one 
mile  two  furlongs). 

Sir  M.  Fitzgerald's  ch.  c  Heir 
Male,  by  Ayrshire — Rose  May- 
lie,  7st.  7lb O.  Madden     1 

Mr.  J.  G.  Baird  Hay's  br.  f.  Gyp, 
6st.  I2lb S.  Chandley    2 

Prince  SokykofFs  b.  c.  Ninus,  8st. 

ylb.  (inc.  51b.  ex.) C.  Wood    3 

7  to  1  agst.  Heir  Male. 
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Oct.  28th.— The  Second  Limekiln  Stakes 
of  25  so  vs.  each,  500  sovs.  added  ; 
R.M.  (one  mile  eleven  yards). 

Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild's  ch.  c. 
Golden  Bridge  (late  Bridegroom 
II.),  by  Rayon  d'Or— St.  Bridget, 
3  yrs.,  8st.  81b.  T.  Loates     1 

Prince  SoltykofTs  b.  c.  Leisure 
Hour,  3  yrs.,  8st.  lib Sloan     2 

Mr.  J.   R.   Keene's  ch.  c.    Voter, 

4yrs.,8st.  81b Rickaby    3 

4  to  1  agst.  Golden  Bridge. 

The  Houghton  Stakes  of  25  sovs. 
each,  5ft.,  with  200  added,  for  two- 
year-olds  ;  R.M.  (one  mile  eleven 
yards). 

Mr.  R.  A.  Oswald's  b.  c.  Scintil- 
lant,  by  Sheen — Saltire,  8st.  41b. 

O.  Madden     1 

Mr.  R.  Devereux's  b.  f.  Galopin 
Lassie,  8st.  131b T.  Weldon    2 

Sir  R.  Waldie  Griffith's  br.  f.  Land- 
rail, 8sU  131b Sloan     3 

100  to  8  agst.  Scintillant. 

The  Old  Cambridgeshire  Handicap  of 
500  sovs. ,  added  to  a  sweepstakes  of 
25  sovs.  each  ;  Old  Cambridgeshire 
Course. 

Lord  M.  Beresford's  b.  f.  Nunsuch, 
by  Nunthorpe — La  M  or  lave,  4 
yrs.,  7st Sloan     I 

Mr.  H.  C.  White's  ch.  m.  Georgic, 
6  yrs.,  7st.  I2lb.  (141b.  extra) 

S.  Chandley    2 

Sir  J.  Miller's  b.  g.  Pinfold,  3  yrs., 
7st.  31b.  (car.  7st.  41b.) 

O.  Madden    3 
6  to  1  agst.  Nunsuch. 

The  Criterion  Nursery  Handicap  of  5 
sovs.  each;  with  200  added  ; 
Criterion  Course  (six  furlongs). 

Mr.  F.  Alexander's  ch.  c.  Solennis, 
by  Laurdes— Sister  to  Peace,  by 
Thunderbolt,  9st.   ...M.  Cannon     I 

Mr.  H.  J.  King's  b.  f.  Schoolgirl, 
8st.  71b.  (inc.  7 lb.  ex.) Sloan     2 

Lord  Lurgan's  b.  c.  Manners,  8st. 

61b T.  Loates    3 

4  to  1  agst.  Solennis. 


HURST   PARK  CLUB.— Autumn 
Meeting. 

Oct.  29th. — The  Molesey    Park  Autumn 
Handicap  of  391  sovs.  ;  one  mile. 
Sir  J.  Thursby's  br.  c.  Trevor,  by 
Juggler — Chevrette,  4  yrs.,  8st. 

4lb T.  Sloan     I 

Lord  Stanley's  ch.  h.  Golden  Rule, 
5  yrs.,  7st.  31b.  (car.  7st.  61b.) 

N.  Robinson    2 
Mr.   Jersey's  ch.   c    Brayhead,  4 

yrs.,  9st  M.  Cannon    3 

3  to  I  agst  Trevor. 


NORTHAMPTON   AND   PYTCHLEY 
HUNT. 

Northampton  Meeting. 

Nov.  2nd. — The  Castle  Ash  by  Handicap 
of  266  sovs.  ;  one  mile  and  a  half. 
Mr.  E.  Cassel's  b.  h.  Marius  II., 
by    St.    Serf — Sunny  Queen,   5 

yrs.,  9st S.  Loates     I 

Mr.  R.   Botterill's  b.  h.  Highland, 

aged,  7st.  11  lb.    ...N.  Robinson     2 
Mr.    E.  J.  Percy's  b.  h.    Harvest 
Money,  5  yrs.,  8st.  2lb. 

F.  Finlay    3 
7  to  2  agst.  Marius  II. 

Nov.  3rd.— The  Naseby  Handicap  Plate  of 
271  sovs.,  second  receives  20  sovs.; 
one  mile. 

Sir  J.  Thursby's  br.  m.  Grace 
Skelton,  by  Graft  on— Mrs.  Skel- 
ton, 5  yrs.,  9st.    Mr.  G.  Thursby     I 

Sir  j.  Blundell  Maple's  br.  c. 
Forcett,  4  Yrs.,  8st.  ...E.  Martin     2 

Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild's  b.  f.  Ayah, 

3  yrs.,  6st.  I2lb Purkis    3 

100  to  8  agst.  Grace  Skelton. 


LEWES.— Autumn  Meeting. 

Nov.  4th.— The  Southdown  Welter  Han- 
dicap of  242  sovs. ;  one  mile  and  a 
quarter. 

Mr.  S.  Wickin'sb.  h.  Sam,  by  Bar- 
caldine— Dimity,  5  yrs.,  lost. 
5lb Mr.  D.  Thirlwell     1 

Lord  Stanley's  ch.  c.  Loreta,  3  yrs. , 
lost Mr.  G.  Thursby    2 

Mr.  Teddy's  ch.  g.  Northallerton, 
4  yrs.,  I2st.  2lb.  ...Mr.  Bewicke    3 
4  to  I  agst  Sam. 

The  Lewes  Nursery  (Handicap)  of  2CC 
sovs.  ;  for  two-year-olds ;  five  fur- 
longs. 

Mr.  Horatio  Bottomless  ch.  c  Le 
Blizon,  by  Xaintrailles— Sunny 
Queen,  8st.  91b.  (41b.  ex.) 

M.  Cannon     1 

Mr.  H.  Hardy's  ch.  g,  Biddo,  7st. 
5lb.  (car.  7st.  61b.) S.  Loates    2 

Mr.  G.  Parrott's  br.  or  bl.  f.  Sweet 

Annette,  7st.  2lb Chapman     3 

100  to  12  agst.  Le  Blizon. 

GATWICK.— November  Flat  Race 
Meeting. 

Nov.   5th.— The  Oval   Handicap  of   265 

sovs.  ;  two  miles. 
Lord  Durham's  b.  c.  Sherburn,  by 

Sheen — Primrose   Day,   3  yrs., 

7st.  lib.  (car.  7st.  2lb....  Segrott    1 
Lord  Ellesmere's  br.  h.  VUliers,  6 

yrs.,  7st.  7lb Madden    2 
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Mr.  Jersey's  ch;  f.  Dancing  Wave, 

4  yrs.,  7st.  9lb T.  Loates     3 

7  to  2  agst.  Sherburn. 

LINCOLN.— Autumn  Meeting. 

Nov.  7th.— The  Great  Tom  Stakes  (Han- 
dicap)   of  450  sovs. ;   the   Straight 
Mile. 
Mr.  E.  J.  Percy's  ch.   c.  Kopely,  by 
Doubloon— Veronica  II.,  5  yrs., 

7st.  nib S.  Loates     I 

Mr.  Vyner*s  b.  h.  Sardis,  6  yrs., 

7st.  I2lb F.  Finlay    2 

Mr.   Dobell's  b.  c.   Sligo,  4  yrs., 

8st.  5lb Harrison    3 

100  to  6  agst.  Kopely. 
Nov.  8th.  —The  Lincoln  Autumn  Handi- 
cap of  220  sovs. ;   one  mile  and  a 
half. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Baird  Hay's  br.  f.  Gyp, 
by  Grafton  — Phantassie,  3  yrs., 

8st S.  Chandley     I 

Mr.  Inglis's  br.  h.   False  Step,  6 

vrs.,  7st.  81h O.  Madden     2 

Mr.  J.  Scott's  b.  g.  Monte  Carlo, 
5  yrs.,  6st.  I  lib.  (car.  6st.  I2lb.) 

Luke     3 
6  to  4  agst.  Gyp. 

LIVERPOOL.— Autumn  Meeting. 

Nov.  9th.—  The  Knowsley  Nursery  Stakes 

of  476  sovs.  ;  a  handicap  for  two- 
year-olds  ;  five  furlongs. 
Mr.  A.  Eccles'  b.  f.  Deuce  of  a 

Daisy,  by  Deuce  of  Clubs— Daisy 

Wreath,  8st.  31b.  (car.  8st.  41b.) 

T.  Weldon     I 
Mr.  H.  Hardy's  ch.  g.  Biddo,  7st 

4lb.  (car.  7st.  5lb.)...0.  Madden    2 
Lord  Derby's  ch.  c.  Gustave  Dore\ 

7st.  (car.  7st.  lib.)    Sloan    3 

9  to  1  agst.  Deuce  of  a  Daisy. 
The  Great   Lancashire   Handicap    of 

460  sovs. ;  one  mile. 
Lord  Stanley's  b.  c.  The  Reeve,  by 

Goldfinch— Nemesis,  3  yrs.,  7st. 

5lb S.  Loates     1 

Mr.  Vyner's  b.   h.   Sardis,  6  yrs., 

7st.  iolb.. F.  Fmlay    2 

Mr.  A.  Cockoum's  b.  c.  David  II., 

4yrs.,8st O.  Madden    3 

5  to  1  agst.  The  Reeve. 
The  Liverpool  St.  Leger  of  555  sovs.  ; 

for  three-year-olds ;  one  mile  and  a 

quarter. 
Mr.  J.   Daly's  ch.  c.  Succoth,  by 

Enthusiast— Millwheel,  9st. 

M.  Cannon     1 
Mr.  E.  C.  Clayton's  br.  c.   Boy  of 

Egremond,  8st.  7lb...T.  Weldon     2 
MrTkeid  Walker's  Warfield,  8st. 

4lb N.  Robinson    3 

6  to  4  on  Succoth. 


Nov.  10th.— The  Stewards'  Plate  (a  Han- 
dicap) of  290  sovs.  ;  Canal  Point  in, 
nearly  six  furlongs. 
Mr.    L.    de    Rothschild's  ch.    g. 
Fosco,      by     Juggler  —  Meme 
Lassie,  5  yrs.,  9&t.  I2lb. 

T.  Loates     1 
Mr.   W.   Taylor  Sharped  ch.  m. 
Norah  Sandys,  5  yr&,  8sL 

N.  Robinson    2 
Mr.  J.  Tyler's  b.  h.  St.  Noel,  5 

yrs.,  8st.  2lb.  O.  Madden     3 

7  to  I  agst.  Fosco. 

The  Liverpool  Nursery  Stakes  (Han- 
dicap) of  361  sovs.  ;  for  two-year- 
olds  ;  seven  furlongs. 

Mr.  H.  V.  Long's  ch.  Colt  by 
Enthusiast— Noble  Duchess,  9st. 

T.  Weldon     I 

Mr.  Beade's  b.  f.  Misunderstood, 
8st.  31b F.  Finlay    2 

Mr.  R.  Devereux's  b.  f.  Strike  a 
Light,  8st.  81b M.Cannon    3 

3  to  1  agst.  Noble  Duchess  Colt. 

The  Grand  Sefton  Steeplechase  of 
415  sovs.  ;  a  handicap  for  four-year- 
olds  and  upwards ;  from  the  Canal 
Point,  about  three  miles. 

Captain  Eustace  Loder's  ch.  g. 
Shaker,  by  Tacitus— Quadrille, 
5  yrs.,  list.  2lb F.  Mason     I 

Mr.  D.  Mann's  b.  m.  Mum, 6  yrs., 
list E.  Matthews    2 

Mr.  Allerton's  bl.  g.  The  Panther, 
5  yrs.,    lost.     I2lb.   Mr.   G.  S. 

Davies 3 

6  to  I  agst.  Shaker. 

The  Liverpool  Stakes  of  355  sovs.  (a 
Handicap) ;  one  mile  and  three- 
quarters. 

Lord  Farquhar's  b.  h.  Nouveau 
Riche,  bv  Carlton— Novice,  5 
yrs.,6st-  131b Sk»n     l 

Sir  J.  Miller's  b.  c.  Galashiels,  3 
yrs.,  7st.  7lb O.  Madden    2 

Mr.  H.  W.  Gilbey's  ch.  h.  Ram- 
pion,  5  yrs.,  8st.  41b.  (car.  8st. 
61b.) M.  Cannon    3 

3  to  I  agst.  Nouveau  Riche. 

LIVERPOOL— Autumn  Meeting. 

Nov.  nth.— The  Croxteth  Plate  (a  Handi- 
cap) of  300  sovs.  ;  five  furlongs. 
Mr.    E.    Melius    br.   t   Bewitch- 
ment, by  Juggler— Stolen  Kisses, 

4  yrs.,  7st.  131b F.  Finlay    1 

Mr.  J.  A.  Miller's  b.  m.  Radoo,  5 

yrs.,8st.  H.Jones    2 

Mr.  R.  Devereux's  ch.  c.  Fregoli, 

3  yrs.,  7st    Weatherell    3 

7  to  1  agst  Bewitchment. 
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The  Liverpool  Autumn  Cup  (Handi* 

cap)  of  1 ,075  sovs.  ;  Cup  Course  (one 

mile  and  three  furlongs). 
L*>rd  Derby's  ch.  f.  Alt  Mark,  by 

Marcion — Altiora,    3    yrs.,   6st. 

I2lb.  (car.  7st) J.  Sloan     I 

Mr.  DobeU's  b.  c.  Sligo,   4  yrs., 

7st.  lolb. J.  Harrison    2 

Sir  J.  Miller's  b.  c.  Chaleureux,  4 

yrs.  8st.  9lb.    O.  Madden    3 

3  to  I  agst.  Alt  Mark. 

Nov.  1 2th. —The  Grosvenor  Cup  of  300 
sovs.  ;  one  mile  and  a  quarter. 

Lord  Farquhar's  b.  h.  Nouveau 
Riche,  by  Carlton — Novice,  5 
yrs.,  7st  41b.  (inc.  81b.  ex.) 
(car.  7st.  51b.)    S.  Loates    I 

Mr.  P.  H.  Osborne's  b.  m.  Acmena, 
aged,  8st Allsopp    2 

Mr.  Dobell*s  br.  h.  False  Step,  6 

yrs.,  7st.  131b.    O.  Madden    3 

15  to  8  agst.  Nouveau  Riche. 

LEICESTER.— November  Meeting. 

Nov.     15th. — The    Leicester     November 
Handicap  of  283  sovs.  ;  one  mile, 
straight. 
Mr.  E.  Cassel's  br.  f.  Duamia,  by 
Galliard — Duenna,  4  yrs.,   7st. 

61b.  S.  Loates    1 

Mr.  A.  Day's  b.  or  br.  h.  Florist, 

5  yrs.,  6st  fib. A.  W.  Pratt    t 

Mr.  F.  Hardy's  ch.  c.  Bonny 
Winkfield,  3  yrs.,  6st.  41b. 

M.  Vasey    t 
10  to  I  agst  Duamia. 

DERBY.— November  Meeting. 

Nov.  17th.— The  Markeaton  Stakes  (a 
High- weight  Handicap)  of  460 
sovs.  ;  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Lord  Durham's  b.  c.  Sherburn,  by 
Sheen— Primrose  Day,  3  yrs,, 
8st.  81b.  (lolb.  extra)  ...Rickaby     1 

Sir  J.  Miller's  b.  c  Invincible  II., 
3  yrs.,  8st.  I2lb M.Cannon    2 

Mr.  John  Scott's  b.  g.  Monte 
Carlo,  5  yrs.,  7st.  I2lb. 

F.  Finlay    3 

4  to  I  agst.  Sherburn. 

The     Chesterfield     Nursery     Stakes 
(Handicap)  of  900  sovs.,  for  two- 
year-olds;  five  furlongs,  straight. 
Mr.    L.    de    Rothschild's  ch.    c. 
Trident,  by  Ocean  Wave— Lady 
Lovetule,  8st.  olb.    ...T.  Loates     I 
Mr.  J.   A.   Miller's  ch.   Colt  by 
Deuce  of  Clubs — Ionia,  7st.  7lb. 

N.  Robinson    2 
Mr.  P.  Torterolo's  b.  or  br.  f.  La 
Uraguaya,  7st.  131b. 

D.  Torterolo    3 
100  to  12  agst.  Trident. 


Nov.    i8tb.— The  Chatsworth    Stakes   of 

460  sovs. ;  five  furlongs,  straight. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Miller's  b.  m.  Radoo,  by 

Melanion — Elspeth,  5  yrs.,  7st. 

3lb H.  Tones    1 

Mr.  D.  Seymour's  ch.  c.  Sirdar,  4 

yrs.,  8st.  7lb W.  Bradford    2- 

Mr.  T.  Cannon's  b.  g.  Deep  Sea, 

6  yrs.,  8st.  2lb F.  Finlay    3 

7  to  I  agst.  Radoo. 

The  Derby  Cup  (Handicap)  of  1, 66a 
sovs.,  for  three-year-olds  and  up- 
wards ;  the  straight  mile. 

Colonel  Paget's  b.  f.  Waterhen, 
by  Gallinule—  Gipsy  Queen,  4 
yrs.,6st.  9lb Purkis    1 

Mr.  Fame's  b.  c.  Eager,  4  yrs., 
9St.  61b M.Cannon    2 

Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild's  ch.  c. 
Golden  Bridge,  3  yrs.,  7st.  lalb. 

T.  Loates    3 
20  to  1  agst.  Waterhen. 

Nov.   19th.— The  Chaddesden  Stakes  of 

225  sovs. ;  six  furlongs,  straight. 
Captain  Bald's  Little  Eva,  by  Little 

John— Lady  Carden,  3  yrs.,  8st. 

3lb O.  Madden    I 

Mr.  J.  Dawson's  Newbury,  3  yrs., 

7st Weatherall    2 

Mr.  D.  Seymour's  Sapling,  6  yrs. , 

8st.  7lb S.  Loates    3 

6  to  I  agst.  Little  Eva. 

The  Allestree  Stakes  of  275  sovs.  ; 

the  straight  mile. 
Mr.  P.   Buchanan's  Easthope,  by 

Bend  Or— Jersey  Lily,   5  yrs., 

9sL  1  lib F.  W.  Lane    1 

Mr.    B.    Gottschalk's  Lexicon,  4 

yrs.,  9st.  81b M.  Cannon     2 

Major  Joicey's  Regal  Record,   4 

yrs.,  9st.  nib F.  Finlay    3 

8  to  1  agst.  Easthope. 

The  Osmaston  Nurseiy  Stakes  of  460- 
sovs.,  for  two-year-olds;  seven 
furlongs,  straight. 

Mr.  R.  Devereux's  Strike  a  Light, 
by  Donovan — Fuse,  8st.  31b. 

T.  Weldon    1 

Mr.  Raphael's  Amurath,  ost. 

T.  Loates    2 

Mr.  P.  Torterolo's  La  Uruguaya, 

8st D.  Torterolo    3 

100  to  6  agst.  Strike  a  Light. 

FOOTBALL. 

Oct.  22nd.  — At  Cambridge,  the  University 

v.    Harlequins,    former    won    by   43 

points  too.* 
Oct.    22nd. — At  Carlisle,   Cumberland  v. 

Durham,  former  won  by  8  points  to. 

6.* 
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Oct.    24th.— At     Sheffield,     London    v. 
Sheffield,  latter  won  by  3  goals  to  2.* 

Oct.  26th. —At  Oxford,  the  University  v. 

R.I.E.C.,  Cooper's  Hill,  former  won 

by  29  points  to  3.* 
Oct.    26th.— At  Richmond,  Middlesex  v. 

Kent,  latter  won  by  a  try  to  o.  * 

Oct.  29th.— At  Oxford,  the  University  v. 

Old   Merchant  Taylors,   former   won 

by  8  points  to  O.* 
Oct  29th.— At  Cambridge,  the  University 

v.   Old  Westminster,  former  won  by 

3  goals  to  at 
Oct.   29th.— At  Richmond,  Richmond  v. 

Cambridge  University,  latter  won  by 

8  points  to  3.* 
Nov.  2nd.— At  Oxford,  the  University  v. 

the  County,  former  won  by  4  goals  to 

3-t 
Nov.  2nd. — At  Richmond,  Surrey  v.  Mid- 
land Counties,  former  won  by  6  points 

to  1.* 
Nov.  3rd.— At  Cambridge,  the  University 

v.  Middlesex,  former  won  by  3  goals 

too.t 
Nov.  5th. — At  Cambridge,  the  University 

v.    Old   Leysians,   former  won   by  5 

points.  * 
Nov.  5th.— At  Blackheath,  Blackheath  v. 

London  Scottish,  former  won   by   19 

points  to  3.* 
Nov.   5th.— At  Richmond,    Richmond  v. 

Oxford  University,  latter  won  by  10 

points  to  3.* 
Nov.  5th.  —At  Tufhell   Park,   Casuals  v. 

Cambridge  University,  drawn,  2  goals 

each.f 
Nov.  7th.— At  Oxford,  the  University  v. 

Devonport  Albion,  latter   won   by  6 

points  to  5.* 
Nov.  7th.— At  Cambridge,  the  University 

v.  Edinburgh  Wanderers,  former  won 

by  21  points  to  3.* 
Nov.  9th.— At  Cambridge,  the  University 

v.   Old   Etonians,   former  won   by  7 

goals  to  i.t  • 
Nov.  9th.— At  Godalming,  Surrey  v.  Ox- 
ford University,  drawn,  5  goals  each.t 
Nov.  1 2th. — At  Oxford,  the  University  v. 

Blackheath,  latter  won  by  10  points  to 

3.* 
Nov.  1 2th. —At  Cambridge,   the    Univer- 
sity v.  Rosslyn  Park,  former  won  by 
27  points  too.* 


Nov.  12th. --At  Cooper's  Hill,  R.I.E.C 
v.  Kensington,  latter  won  by  2  goals 
to  a* 

Nov.  12th.— At  Wembley  Park,  Old  Eto- 
nians v.  Oxford  University,  former 
won  by  5  goals  to  i.t 

Nov.  1 2th. — At  Otley,  Yorkshire  v. 
Northumberland,  latter  won  by  3 
goals  2  tries  to.i  try.* 

Nov.  14th.— At  Cambridge,  the  Univer- 
sity v.  West  Bromwicn  Albion,  latter 
won  by  4  goals  to  3.* 

Nov.  1 6th. — At  Cambridge,  the  Univer- 
sity v.  Suffolk,  former  won  by  9 
goals  to  o.  h 

Nov.  16th.— At  Tufnell  Park,  Casuals  v.  , 
Oxford  University,  latter  won  by  4  • 
goals  to  2-t 

Nov.  1 6th. — At  Leicester,  Midland  Coun- 
ties v.  Kent,  latter  won  by  8  points 
to  7.* 

Nov.  1 6th. — At  Oxford,  the  University  v. 
Newport,  latter  won  by  9  points  to 

5-* 
Nov.  19th. — At  Oxford,  the  University  v. 

Old  Carthusians,  latter  won  by  2  goals 

to  i.t 
Nov.  19th. — At  Manchester,  Lancashire  v. 

Yorkshire,  former  won  by  3  tries  to 

a* 
Nov.  19th.— At  Blackheath,  Blackheath  v. 

Cambridge  University,  former  won  by 

II  points  to  3.* 

Nov.  19th.  —At  Oxford,  the  University  v. 
Harlequins,  former  won  by  28  points 
to  3.* 

*  Under  Rugby  Roles, 
t  Under  Association  Rules. 


HOCKEY. 

Nov.  2nd. — At  Teddington,  Middlesex  v. 
Kent,  former  won  by  4  goals  to  1. 

Nov.  16th. — At  Teddington,  Middlesex  v. 
Surrey,  latter  won  by  4  goals  to  o. 


TENNIS. 

Oct.  30th.— At  Princes  Court,  T.  Pettit  v. 
C.  Fairs,  latter  won  by  3  sets  to  1.- 

Nov.  1 2th. — At  Leamington,  C    Fairs  v. 
J.  Fennell,  former  won  by  3  sets  to  2. 
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